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Das  Kcchl  dcr  Ucbersctzung  in  framle  Sprachen  blcibl  vorbchalten. 


Vorwort. 


1/as  Erkennen  einer  wissenschaftlichon  Wabrheit  dureh- 
lauft  in  der  Regel  mehre  Stufen  der  Bicherheit  Zuerst  viel- 
leicht  aus  einer  ungenOgenden  Zahl  von  Eihzelffillen  errathen, 
wird  der  allgemeine  Satz  nach  und  nach  sicherer  befestigt,  in- 
dem  or  durch  Scblussketten  mit  andern  Wahrheiten  Verbindung 
erhtilt,  sei  es  dass  aus  ihm  Foigerungen  abgeleitet  werden,  die 
auf  andere  Weise  Best&tigung  finden,  sei  es  dass  or  umgekehrt 
als  Folge  schon  feststehender  Siitze  erkannt  wird.  Es  kann 
daber  einerseits  nach  dem  Wege  gefragt  werden,  auf  dem  ein 
Satz  allm&hlich  errungen  wurde,  andrerseits  nach  der  Weise, 
wie  er  nun  schliesslicb  am  festesten  zu  begrfinden  ist*  Erstere 
Frage  muss  mdglicherweise  in  Bezug  auf  vcrschiedene  Menschen 
verscbieden  beantwortet  werden,  letztere  ist  bestimmter,  und  ihre 
Beantwortung  bftngt  mit  dem  innern  Wesen  des  betrachteten 
Satzes  zusammeii.  Die  festeste  Beweisfilhrung  ist  offenbar  die 
rein  logische,  welche,  von  der  besondern  Besehaffenheit  der  Dinge 
absebend,  sich  allein  auf  die  Gesetze  grtindet,  auf  denen  alle 
Erkenntnis  beruht  Wir  tbeilen  danach  alie  Wahrheiten,  die  einer* 
Begrttndung  bedUrfen,  in  zwei  Arten,  indem  der  Beweis  bei  den* 
einen  rein  logisch  vorgehen  kann,  bei  den  andern  sich  auf 
Erfahrungstbatsachen  stlitzen  muss.  Es  ist  aber  wobl  vereinbar, 
dass  ein  Satz  zu  der  erateren  Art  gehort  und  doch  ohne  Sinnes- 
th&tigkeit  nie  in  einem  nfenschlichen  *Geiste  zum  Bewusstsein 
kommen  kbnnte.*)  Also  nicht  die  psyehologische  Entstehungs-* 
weise,  sondern  die  vollkommenste  Art  der  Beweisflihrung  liegt‘ 

♦)  Da  ohne  Sinneswahrnehnmng  keine  geistige  Entwickelung  bei 
den  uns  bekannten  Wesen  mOglich  ist,  so  gilt  das  Letztere  von  alien 
Urtheilen. 
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der  Eintkeilung  zu  Grunde,  Indem  icli  mir  nun  die  Frage 
vorlegte,  zu  welcker  dieser  beiden  Arten  die  arithmetischen 
Urtheile  gehdrten,  mussteich  zuniichst  vorsucheu,  wie  weit  man 
in  der  Arithmetik  durch  Sehltlsse  allein  gelangen  konnte,  nur 
gestittzt  auf  die  Gesetze  des  Denkens,  die  liber  alien  Besonder- 
heiten  erhaben  sind.  Der  Gang  war  hierbei  dieser,  dass  ieb 
zucrst  den  Begriff  der  Anordnung  in  einer  Reike  auf  die  lo- 
gische  Folge  zurUekzuftthren  suchte,  ura  von  hior  aus  zum 
Zablbegrift’  fortzuschreitcn.  Damit  sich  hierbei  nieht  unbe- 
merkt  etwas  Ansckauliches  eindrdngen  konnte,  musste  Alles  auf 
die  Lllckenlosigkeit  der  Schlusskette  ankoramen.  Indem  ich 
diese  Forderung  auf  das  strengste  zu  erflillen  trachtete,  fand 
ich  ein  Hindering  in  der  Unzulanglichkeit  der  Sprache,  die  bei 
aller  entstehenden  Schwcrf&lligkeit  des  Ausdruckes  doch,  jo 
verwickelter  die  Beziehungen  wurden,  destu  weniger  die  Ge- 
nauigkeit  erreicheu  Hess,  welche  mein  Zweck  verlangte.  Aus 
diesem  Bcdlirfnisse  ging  der  Gedanke  der  vorliegendeu  BegriftV 
scbrifl  kervor,  Sic  soil  also  zun&ckst  dazu  dienen,  die  BUn- 
digkeit  einer  Sclilusskette  auf  die  sicherste  Weise  fzu  prllfen 
und  jede  Vorauesetzung,  die  sick  unbemerkt  einsclileieben  will, 
anzuzeigen,  damit  letztere  auf  ihren  UrBprung  untersucht  werden 
kbnne.  Deshalb  ist  auf  den  Ausdruck  alles  dessen  verzichtet 
worden,  was  fttr  die  Schlass folge  ohno  Bedeutung  ist.  Ich 
habe  das,  worauf  allein  es  mir  ankam,  in  § 3 als  hegrlffUchen 
Inhalt  bezeichnet.  Diese  Erkk’inmg  muss  daker  immer  im 
Sinne  bebalten  werden,  wenn  man  das  Wesen  meiner  Fortnel- 
sprache  richtig  auffassen  will.  Hieraus  ergab  sich  auch  der 
Name  nBegriff8sckrift“.  Da  ich  mich  fUrs  erste  auf  den  Aus- 
druck solcher  Beziehungen  beschrankt  habe,  die  von  der  be- 
sonderen  Besckaffenheit  der  Dinge  unabb&ngig  sind,  so  konnte 
ich  auch  den  Ausdruck  nFormelsprache  des  reinen  Denkens* 
gebrauckem  Die  Nachbildung  der  arithmetischen  Forraelspracke, 
die  ich  auf  dem  Xitel  angedeutet  habe,  bezieht  sich  mehr  auf 
die  Grundgedanken  als  die  Einzelgestalfcung.  Jene  Bestrebnngen, 
durch  Auffassung  des  Begrifis  als  Summe  seiuer  Merkmale 
eine  kilnstliehe  Aehnlichkeit  herzustellen , habeu  mir  dabei 
durchaus  feru  gelegen.  Am  unmittelbarsten  berUkrt  sich  meine 
Formelsprache  mit  der  arithmetischen  in  der  Vcrweudungsweise 
der  Buckstabcn. 


Das  Verh&ltnis  meiner  Begriflfepchrift  zu  dor  Sprache  des 
LeberiB  glaubc  icli  am  dcutlicbsten  machen  zu  k&nnen,  wenn 
ich  os  mit  dent  des  Mikroskops  zum  Auge  vergleiche.  Das 
Lefz tore  hat  (lurch  den  Umfang  seiner  Anwendharkeit,  dutch 
die  Beweglichkeit,  mit  tier  es  sich  den  vcrschiedensten  Unt- 
standen  anzusehmiegen  weiss,  cine  grosso  Ueherlegenheit  vor 
dent  Mikroskop.  Als  optiseher  Apparat  bctrochtct,  zeigt  cb 
jreilich  viele  Unvollkommenheiten , die  nur  in  Folge  seiner 
innigen  Vcrbinduttg  mit  dem  geistigeu  Leben  gewtilmlich  un- 
beaclitet  bleiben.  Sobald  abet*  wissenscbaftliche  Zwecke  grossc 
Anfovderungon  an  die  ScMvfe  der  Unterscheidung  stellen,  zeigt 
sich  das  Auge  als  ungentlgend.  Das  Mikroskop  hingegen  ist 
gevade  solchen  Zweeken  anf  das  vollkommenste  angepasst,  aber 
ebeu  dadurch  fttr  alle  anderu  unbrauchbar* 

So  ist  diese  Begriffsschrift  ein  fUr  bestimmte  wissen- 
schaftlicho  Zwecke  ersonnenes  Hilfsmittel,  das  man  nicht  des- 
halb  verurtheilen  darf,  weil  es  fUr  andere  nichts  taugt.  Wenn 
sie  diesen  Zweeken  einigermassen  entspricht,  so  mogo  man 
imtuerhin  neue  Wahrhoiten  in  meiner  Schrift  vermissen.  Ich 
wUrdo  mich  darilber  mit  dem  Bewusstsein  trosten,  dass  auch 
eine  Weiterbildung  der  Methode  die  Wissenschaft  fordeit  Halt 
es  dock  Baco  fttv  vorztiglieker  ein  Mittel  zu  erfinden,  durch 
welches  Alles  leiebt  gefunden  werden  kann,  als  Einzelnes  zu 
eutdecken>  und  haben  dock  alle  groasen  wissenschaftlichen 
Fortschritte  der  neueren  Zeit  ihren  Ursprung  in  einer  Ver- 
besserung  der  Methode  gehabt. 

Auch  Leibniz  hat  die  Vortkeile  einer  angemessenen  Be- 
zeichnungsweise  erkaunt,  vielleieht  Uberschatzt.  Sein  Gedanke 
einer  allgemeinen  Charakteristik,  eines  calculus  philosophies 
oder  ratioclnator *)  war  zu  riesenhaft,  als  dass  der  Versuch 
ihn  zu  verwirkUehen  liber  die  blosseu  Vorbereitungen  h&tte 
hufausgelaugen  kbnnen.  Die  Begeisterung,  welche  seinen  Ur- 
fiebev  bei  der  Erwagung  ergrift  > welch*  unermessliche  Yer- 
liielmmg  der  geistigen  Kraft  der  Mensehhcit  aus  einer  die 
Sacken  selbst  treffenden  Bezeichnungsweise  entspringen  wltrde, 
liess  ihn  die  Bcbwierigkeiten  zu  gering  schatzen,  die  einem 

*)  Sieho  hiertiber:  Trendelenburg,  Historische  Beitragc  zur  Philo- 
sophic 3.  Baud. 
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solelien  Untcmclimcn  entgegenstehen.  Wenn  abcr  auch  dies 
hohe  Ziel  mit  Einern  Aulaufe  nicht  ©vreicht  werden  kann,  so 
braucht  man  doch  an  oiner  langsamen,  schrittweisen  Amdiherung 
nicht  zu  vemveifeln.  Wenn  eine  Aufgabe  in  ihrer  vollen  All- 
gemeinheit  unlosbar  seheint,  so  besclmlnke  man  sie  vorl&ufig; 
dann  wild  vielleicht  (lurch  allm&kliche  Evweiterung  ihre  Be- 
wdltigung  gelingen.  Man  kann  in  den  arithmetisehen,  geo* 
metrisehen,  chemischen  Zeicben  Verwirklichungen  des  Leibnizi-  “ 
schen  Gedankens  fttr  einzelne  Gebiete  seben.  Die  bier  vor* 
gescblagene  Negri  ffsseh  rift  fUgt  diesen  ein  neues  hinzu  und 
war  das  in  der  Mitte  gelegene,  welches  alien  andern  benach- 
bart  ist.  Von  bier  aus  hisst  Bich  daher  mit  der  grbssten  Aus- 
slcbt  auf  Erfolg  eine  Ausflillung  der  Lflcken  der  bestehenden 
Formelsprachcn,  eine  Verbindung  ihrer  bisher  getrennten  Ge- 
biete zu  dem  Bereiche  einer  einzigen  und  eine  Ausdehnung 
auf  Gebiete  ins  Werk  setzen,  die  bisber  einer  solchen  er-  c 

mangelten.  ( 

Ich  verspreche  mir  Oberall  da  eine  erfolgreiche  Anwendung  * 

meiner  Begrifi’sschrift,  wo  ein  besonderer  Wertb  auf  die  BUndig-  h 
keit  der  BeweisfUbrung  gelegt  werden  muss,  wie  bei  der  Grund-  * 
legung  der  Differential-  und  Integralrechnung. 

Nocb  leichter  seheint  es  mir  zu  sein,  das  Gebiet  dieser  11 

Formelspvacbe  auf  Geometric  auszudehnen.  Es  mtissten  nur  1' 

ftlr  die  hier  vovkommendeu  anschaulicben  Vevhaltnisse  noeh  £ 

einige  Zeicbcn  hinzugefhgt  werden.  Auf  diese  Weise  wttrde  a 

man  eine  Art  von  analysis  situs  erhaiten. 

Der  Uebergang  zu  der  reinen  Bewegungslebre  und  weiter 
zur  Mechanik  und  Pbysik  mbcbte  sich  hier  anschliessen.  In  ^ 

den  letztereu  Gebieten,  wo  neben  der  Denknothwendigkeit  die  r 

Naturnothwendigkeit  sich  geltend  maeht,  ist  am  ehesten  eine  fl 

Weiterentwickelung  der  Bezeichnungsweise  mit  dem  Fortschreiten 
der  Erkenntnm  vorauszusehen.  Deshalb  braucht  man  aber 
nieht  zu  wavten,  bis  die  Mdglichkeit  solcber  Umformungen  aus-  » 
geschlossen  erscbeint.  v 

Wenn  es  eine  Aufgabe  der  Philosophic  ist,  die  Herrschaft  l 

des  Wortes  fiber  den  menschliehen  Geist  zu  brechen,  indem  sie  ( 

die  Tauscbungen  aufdeckt,  dio  (lurch  den  Spraebgebrauch  fiber 
die  Beziehungen  der  Begriffe  oft  fast  unvermeidlich  entstehen, 
indem  sie  den  Gcdankeu  von  demjenigen  befreit,  womit  ihn  i 


allein  die  Beschaffenheit  des  sprachliehen  Ausdrucksmittelft  he- 
haftet,  so  wird  meine  Begriffsscbrift,  fllr  diese  Zwecke  weiter 
ausgebildet,  den  Philosophen  ein  bmuchbares  Werkzeug  werden 
kOnneiu  Freilich  giebt  auch  Bie,  wie  es  bei  einem  ftussem 
Darstellungsmittcl  wohl  nicht  an  tiers  moglieh  ist,  den  Gedanken 
nicht  rein  wieder;  aber  einerseits  kann  man  diese  Abwcichungen 
auf  das  Unvevmeidliche  und  Unschiidliebe  beschranken,  andrev- 
seits  ist  schon  dadurch,  dass  sie  ganz  andrer  Art  sind  als  die 
dev  Sprache  eigenthUmliehen,  ein  Schutz  gegen  eine  einseitige 
Beeinflussung  durch  eines  dieser  Ausdrucksmittel  gegeben* 

Schon  das  Erfinden  diesev  Begriffssehrift  hat  die  Logik, 
wie  mir  scheint,  gef&rdert.  Ich  hoffe,  dass  die  Logiker,  wenn 
sie  sich  durch  den  ersten  Eindruck  des  Freradartigen  nicht 
zurtickschrecken  lassen,  den  Neuerungen,  zu  denen  ich  durch 
eine  der  Sache  selbst  innewohnende  Nothwendigkeit  getrieben 
wurde,  ihre  Zustimmung  nicht  verweigern  werden*  Diese  Ab- 
weichungen  vom  Hergebrachten  fmden  ihre  Rechtfertigung  darin, 
dass  die  Logik  sich  bisher  immer  noch  zu  eng  an  Sprache 
und  Grammatik  angescblosBen  hat  Insbesondore  glaube  ich, 
dass  die  Ersetzung  der  Begriffe  Subject  und  Praedicat  durch 
Argument  und  Function  sich  auf  die  Dauer  bew&hren  wird*  Man 
erkennt  leicht,  wie  die  Auffassung  eines  Inhalts  als  Function 
eines  Argumentes  begriffbildond  wirkt.  Es  mfichte  ferner  der 
Nachweis  des  Zusaminenhanges  zwiscben  den  Bedeutungen  der 
Wbrter:  wenn,  und,  nicht,  oder,  es  giebt,  einige,  aile  u*  s.  w. 
Beachtung  verdienen. 

Im  Besondem  sei  nur  noch  Folgendes  erwahnt* 

Die  in  § 6 ausgesprocbene  Beschr&nkung  auf  eine  einzigo 
ScbIu8Bweise  wird  dadurch  gerechtfertigt,  dass  bei  der  Grund - 
legung  einer  solcben  Begriffsscbrift  die  Urbestandtheile  so  ein- 
fach  wie  moglieh  genommen  werden  mtissen,  wenn  Ueber- 
sichtlicbkeit  und  Ordnung  geschaffen  werden  sollen.  Dies 
sebliesst  nicht  aus,  dass  spater  Ueberg&nge  von  mebren  Ur- 
theilen  zu  einem  neuen,  die  bei  dieser  einzigen  Schlussweise 
nur  in  raitteibarer  Weise  moglieh  sind,  der  Abkilrzung  wegen 
in  unmittelbare  verwandelt  werden.  In  der  That  raochte  sich 
dies  bei  ©iner  sp&tem  Anwendung  empfehlen*  Dadurch  wttrden 
dann  weitcrc  Scblussweisen  ontsteheu. 


vm 


NaehtHtglich  habc  ich  bemerkt,  class  die  Formeln  (31)  untl 
(41)  in  die  einzige 

I (t»«  «) 

zusammengezogen  werden  konnen,  wodurcb  noeb  einige  Verein- 
faelumgen  moglich  werden. 

Die  Arithmetik,  wie  ich  irn  Anfange  bemerkt  habe,  ist  der 
Ausgangspunkt  des  Gedankenganges  gewesen,  der  mich  zu 
meiuer  Begriftssehrift  gcleitet  bat.  Auf  diese  Wissensehaft 
denko  ich  sie  daber  auch  zuerst  auzuwenden,  indem  ich  ikre 
Begriftc  weiter  zu  zergliedem  und  ihre  Siitze  tiefer  zu  be- 
grUnden  suche,  Vovliiufig  babe  icb  itn  dritten  Abschnifcte  einiges 
von  dem  mitgetheilt,  wag  sich  in  dieser  Richtung  bewegt.  Die 
weitere  Verfoigung  des  angedeuteten  Weges,  die  Belcuchtung 
der  Begritfe  der  Zahl,  dor  Gr8sse  u.  s.  w.  sollen  den  Gegen- 
stand  fernerer  Untersuchungen  bilden,  mit  denen  ich  unmittel- 
))ar  nach  dieser  Sehrift  hervortreten  werde. 

Jena,  den  18.  December  1878. 
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I.  Erklitruiig  der  Bczeicliiiuiigeii 


§ 1,  Die  in  del*  allgemeiuen  Grdseentehre  gebriiuchliehen 
Zeichen  zerfalien  in  zwei  Arten.  Die  erstere  umfasat  die  Bucli* 
ataben,  von  denen  jeder  entwcder  eine  unbestimmt  gelaasene  Zahl 
oder  elite  unbestimmt  gelasseuc  Function  vertritt.  Diese  Uu* 
beatimmtheit  macht  ea  mdglich  die  Ltuchstabeu  zum  Ausdvucke  dcr 
Aiigemeiugiltigkeit  von  Sittzen  zu  verwenden  wie  in 
(a  4-  b)  c = ac  -f  be. 

Die  andere  Art  umfaast  solche  Zeichen  wie  +,  — , |/,  0,  l,  2, 
von  denen  jedes  seine  eigenthttmliche  Bedeutung  hat. 

Diesen  Grundgedanken  det'  Vnterscheidung  zmier  Arten  von 
Zeichen , der  in  der  Grtfssenlehre  leider  nicht  rein  durcbgeftthrt 
iat*),  nehme  ich  auf>  um  thn  fUr  das  umfassendere  Gebiet  des 
reinen  Denkens  uberhaugt  nutzbar  zu  machen . Atle  Zeichen,  die 
ich  anwende,  tlieile  ich  daher  ein  in  solche , unter  denen  man  sich 
f erschiedenes  vorsietlen  kannf  und  in  solche  die  einen  ganz  be- 
stimmten  Stun  haben . Die  erstern  siud  die  Buchsiaben,  und  diese 
aollen  hauptaUchlich  zum  Ausdrucke  dor  Allgmeinheit  dienen* 
Bei  alier  Unbeatimuitheit  inuaa  aber  damn  festgehalteu  werden, 
daaa  cm  Buchstabe  die  Bedeutung,  welche  uiun  ihm  eimnnl  gegebeu 
hat,  in  demselben  Zusammenhange  heihehdit . 

Das  Urtheil 

§ 2,  Ein  Urtheil  werde  immer  mifc  Iiilfe  des  Zeichens 

I 

ausgedrttckt , welches  links  von  dem  Zeichen  oder  der  Zeichen- 
verbindung  steht,  die  den  Inhalt  des  Urtheiis  angiebt  Wenn  man 
den  kleiuen  senkrechten  Strich  am  Liuken  Ende  des  wagerecliten 

*)  Man  denke  an  1,  log,  sin,  Lam. 

Prcgo,  Pormol<»prachc.  . 
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fort hh'st , no  soli  dies  das  Urthcil  in  eine  h/osse  Varsteltungsver 
hinduny  verw&ndelu,  von  weleher  tier  Sehreibende  nicht  ausdriickt, 
uh  or  ilir  Wahrheit  zuerkentic  odor  nicht.  Hcdcutc  z.  B. 

I ~~A*\ 

dan  Urthcil:  „die  ungleiohnamigen  Magnetpolc  ziohen  Bieh  autt ; 
dann  wird 

A 

nicht  dies  Urtlieil  nusdriioken,  sondern  lediglich  dio  Voratellnng 
von  der  gcgeiiRoitigen  Anziehung  dor  ungleioltimmigen  Magnetpolc 
in  (lorn  Loser  liervorrnfon  sollcii.  otwa  um  Folgernngen  damns  m 
ziehen  wild  an  dioson  dio  Jtichtigkcit  dos  Gedankcns  zu  pillfcn, 
Wit  umschrcihen  in  diesem  FaUe  durch  dio  Worte  „der  t/mstand, 
(toss*  odor  ..der  Salzt  dass'\ 

Nicht  jeder  Inhalt  kanti  durcli  das  vor  soin  Zcichen  geaetztc 

\ wn  ITrtheil  worden,  z.  B.  nicht  die  Vorstelhwg  .,Ilaua‘. 

Wir  untersoheiden  dalicr  henrtheithare  und  unbeurtheilbare  In- 
halto  **). 

f)ct'  wagerechte  Strict*,  aue  dem  das  Zeiehcn  | gchildot 
ist,  verhindet  die  darauf  fotgenden  Zeichen  zu  einen*  (lumen,  und 
anf  dies  Game  bezieht  sic/*  die  Itejahung , tvetche  durch  den  senk- 
rechten  Strict*  um  tinken  Rnde  des  wagerechte n ausyedriickl  wird . 
Eft  nidge  der  wagcrechtc  Strich  fnhaUsstrich , der  senkrechte 
t rthei  fast  rich  hcissem  Der  Inhaltsstrieh  diene  auch  sonst  dazu, 
irgoudwelche  Zeichen  zu  dem  Gunzen  der  darauf  folgendcn  Zeichen 
in  Beziehung  zu  setzen.  lias  auf  den  Inhat tsst rich  folgt , muss 
rnmer  einen  henrtheilbaren  Inhalt  hahen. 

§ 3.  Eine  Unterscheidung  von  Subject  und  PrMcat  findet 
bei  mciner  Darstellnng  eines  Urtheits  nicht  staff . Um  dies  zu 
vcchtfertigen,  bemevke  ich,  dnss  die  Inhalte  von  zwei  Urtheilon  in 
doppclter  Weise  vcrschieden  sein  konnen:  emtens  so,  dass  die  Fol- 
gerungen,  die  ana  dem  einen  in  Vcrbindung  mit  bestimmten  andorn 

*)  Ich  hcdieue  luich  der  grossen  gricchischen  Buchataben  ills  Ab- 
kilrzungcn,  denen  der  Loser  einen  passeuden  Sinn  unterlegcn  uiOge,  wenn* 
ich  sie  nicht  beaondera  erkliire. 

**)  Dagegcu  wKre  der  Umstaud,  dass  es  HJiuser  (odcr  ein  Haus) 
giebt  (vgi.  § 12),  ein  bemtheUbarer  Inhalt.  Von  diesein  ist  aber  die 
Vorstellung  -Haiis*  mu*  oiu  Theil.  Man  kOunte  in  dem  Satzc;  „das  Haus 
des  Priaimis  war  von  Holz“  an  die  Stelle  von  *Haus-  nicht  BUmstaud, 
dass  es  ciu  Haus  gicbt“  eiusetzen.  — Ein  Beispiel  amlercr  Al  t fiir  einen 
iiuluMutlieilbaron  lulialt  sieho  bei  Forme)  si. 


gezoffeu  worsen  kronen,  \mmr  auch  ans  dem  z woken  in  Ver- 
bindnng  mit  deiwelben  andevn  Urtheilen  folgen;  zwcitens  so.  (lass 
dies  nioht  dor  Pall  ist.  Dio  betdcn  S&tzet  ,.boi  Pl&taeue  siegten 
die  Griochoit  fiber  dio  Perscr  and  ..bei  Plataeac  wnvden  die 
Persor  vou  den  Uriechen  besiegT  miterscbeiden  sich  in  tier  crstern 
Weiso.  Weun  man  nun  mieh  cine  geringv*  Verscbicdenhott  des 
Binnes  crkennen  kann,  so  ist  dock  die  I'cbercinstinunung  fihei*- 
wiogcnd.  Ich  nciine  nnn  deujenigen  Tbeil  des  Inhaltes.  dor  in 
beiden  derselhe  1st.  den  hegriff lichen  Inhalt.  Da  nur  dieser  fm- 
die  Bogrifisschrift  von  Bedeutuug  1st,  so  brmielit  sie  keinen  [Inter- 
seliied  zwischeu  Sittzen  %\\  machen.  die  dcnselben  begriftlichen  Inhalt 
linbom  Weun  man  sagt: ^Subject  ist  der  Begriff,  von  dern  das  Prtheil 
handelt**,  so  passt  dies  auch  auf  das  Object  Man  kann  daber  nur 
■“gen • ^Subject  1st  der  Begritf,  von  dem  liaupts&chlieh  das  Urtheil 
liandelh“  Die  Stclle  des  Subjects  in  dor  Wortreihe  hat  fflr  die 
Spracbe  die  Bedeutung  einer  ausgezcichnelen  Stelle,  au  die  man 
dasjenige  bringt,  vorattf  man  die  Anfmerksamkcit  des  Hffrm  be- 
sondcrs  liintenken  will.  (Siclie  ancli  § 9).  Dies  kann  beispieis- 
weise  den  /week  haben,  cine  Boziehung  dieses  Urtheils  zn  amlern 
anzudeuten , uml  dadnreb  dem  HOrer  die  Auffassung  des  ganzen 
Zusaiumenbanges  zn  crlciehtern.  Alle  Erecheinnngen  nun  in  der 
Spracbe , die  nur  aim  dev  Wechsehvirkung  des  Sprecheuden  und 
des  Hdrenden  hervorgehen , indem  der  Sprecbendc  z.  B.  auf  die 
Erwartungen  des  Hdrenden  RUcksicht  nimmt  nnd  diese  schon  vor 
dem  Au8sprechen  eines  Satzea  auf  die  riebtige  Fithrte  zu  bringen 
»ncht,  haben  in  meiner  Formelspraehe  nichfcs  Kutsprechendes,  weil 
im  Urtheile  bier  nur  das  in  Betracbt  kommt  was  auf  die  tnoglichen 
Folgerungen  Einfluas  bat.  Alles.  was  fur  cine  riebtige  Schluss- 
folgo  nftthig  ist,  wird  voll  ausgedrttckt ; was  aber  nicht  ndfcbig  ist, 
wird  moistens  auch  niebt  angedeutet;  nichts  wird  dem  Errathen 
Uberlassen . Hictin  folgc  ich  ganz  dem  Beispiel  der  mathematiseben 
Pormelspraehe,  bei  der  man  Subject  und  Pmdicat  auch  nur  gewalt* 
samerwci8e  unteracheiden  kann.  Es  l&ssfc  sicb  eine  Sprache 
denken,  in  welcber  der  Satz:  ^Archimedes  kam  bei  der  Eroberuug 
von  Syrakus  umu  in  folgender  Weise  ausgedrttckt  wtlrde:  „der 
gewaltsame  Tod  des  Archimedes  bei  der  Eroberung  von  Syrakus 
ist  eine  Thatsache"*  Hier  kann  man  zwar  auch,  weun  man  will, 
Subject  und  Pr&dicat  untersebeiden,  aber  das  Subject  enth&lt  den 
ganzen  Inhalt  > und  das  Pr&dieat  hat  nur  deu  Zweck,  diesen  als 
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Urtbeil  hinzuatellen.  Erne  sotche  Sprache  trurde  nur  ein  einziges 
Prildkat  fur  aile  Urtheile  haben,  nimlich  Jst  eine  Thufsache *\ 
Man  sieht,  daaa  ini  gewOhaliehcn  Stone  von  Subject  und  PriltUeat 
hier  keine  Kede  sein  kann.  Eine  solche  Sprache  ist  unsere  Be- 

yriffsschrift  und  das  Zeichen  f 1st  ihr  gemeinsames  Prddicat 

fiir  aUe  Urtheile. 

Bei  dem  eraten  Entwurfe  einer  Formelsprache  Hess  ieh  mich 
durch  das  Beiapiel  der  Sprache  verleiten,  die  Urtheile  aus  Subject 
und  Prddicat  zusaimiicnzusetzen.  Icli  tiberzeugte  micli  aber  bald, 
daaa  dies  nieinem  besonderu  Zweeke  hinderlicb  war  and  mil*  ztt  un- 
udtzen  WeitUlufigkeiten  ftihrte. 

§ 4.  Die  folgenden  Bemerkuugen  aollen  die  Bede.utung  der 
Unterscheidungen,  welehe  man  in  Bezug  auf  Urtheile  rnackt,  fttr 
unsere  Zwecke  erlilutern. 

Man  unterschoidet  allgemeine  und  besondere  Urtheile:  dies 
ist  eigentlich  keitt  Untevschied  der  Urtheile,  sondern  der  lubalte. 
Man  sollte  sagen : „em  l rtheil  von  allgemeinem  Inhalte"  > „eiu  Ur- 
fheii  von  besonderm  Inhalte " Dieae  Kigenschaften  kommeu  uiim- 
lich  dem  Inhalte  aucli  zu,  wenn  er  nicht  als  Urtlieil  hingeatellt  wird, 
Houderu  ala  Satz,  (SieUe  § *2). 

Daeaelbe  gilt  von  der  Verueinung.  In  einem  indireeten  Beweise 
aagt  man  z.  B.:  „gesetzt,  die  Strecken  AB  und  CD  w&ren  nicht 
gleich."  Hier  enth&lfc  der  Inhalt,  dass  die  Strecken  AB  und  CD 
nicht  gleich  seien,  eine  Verneinung,  aber  dieser  inhalt,  obgleich  tier 
Beurtheilung  fftliig,  wird  dock  nicht  ala  Urtheil  auigestellt.  Es 
haftet  also  die  Verneinung  am  Inhalte,  einerlei  ob  dieser  als  Urtbeil 
auftrote  oder  nicht.  Ich  lmlte  es  daher  ftir  augemesaener,  die 
Verueinuug  als  ein  Merkmal  ernes  beurtheilbaren  Inhalts  anzuseben. 

Die  Unteraclieidung  der  Urtheile  in  kategorische,  hypothetische 
und  disjunctive  scheint  mir  nur  grammatische  Bedeutung  zu 
haben.*) 

Daa  apodiktiache  Urtbeil  unterseheidet  sich  vom  asaertoriseben 
dadurch,  doss  daB  Bebtehen  allgemeincr  Urtlieile  angedeutet  wird. 
aus  deuen  der  Satz  gesch  lessen  werden  kann , w&hrend  bei  deu 
asaertoriseben  eine  aolcbe  Audoutung  feliit.  Weau  icb  emeu  Satz 
als  notbwendig  bezeichne,  ao  gebe  ich  dadurch  eiuen  Wink  fiber 
memo  Urtheilsgrande.  Da  aber  hierdurch  der  begri/fliche  Inhalt 


*)  Die  Begriindung  wird  aus  der  gauzen  Scbrift  Jiervorgehcn. 
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firs  Trtheils  tticltf  brrilhrl  wird,  so  hat  die  Form  des  apodiktischni 
Urtheils  fur  nns  keine  Bedeutung. 

Wenn  ein  Satz  ale  mdglich  hmgestellt  wird,  bo  enthdlt  sieh 
der  Sprechende  entweder  dee  Urtheils,  indem  er  andeutet,  dass 
ihm  keine  Gesetze  bekannt  seien,  aus  denen  die  Vcrneinnng  folgen 
wftrde;  oder  er  sagt,  dass  die  Verneinung  des  Satzes  in  ihrer 
Allgemcinheit  falech  sei.  Im  letzteren  Falle  Imben  wir  ein  par- 
ticular hejahendes  Urthell *)  nach  der  gcwdhn lichen  Bezeichnung. 
„Es  1st  mOglieh,  dass  die  Krdo  einmal  mit  einem  andern  Welt- 
kdrpcr  zueammon&Wsst*  ist  ein  Beispiel  fttr  den  ersten,  und  „eine 
Erkaltung  kann  den  Tod  aur  Folge  haben“  ist  eins  ftir  den 
zweiten  Fall. 

Die  Bedingtheit. 

§ 5.  Wenn  A und  B benrthcilbare**)  Inhalte  bedcuten,  so 
giebt  es  folgen de  vier  Mfigliehkeiten: 

1)  A wird  bejaht  und  B wird  bejaht; 

2)  A wird  bejaht  und  B wird  verneint; 

3)  A wird  verneint  und  B wird  bejaht; 

4)  A wird  verneint  mid  B wird  verneint. 


bedcutet  nun  das  Urthell.  dass  die  dritte  dieser  Moglichkeiten 
nicht  stuttfindc>  sondern  cine  der  drei  andern . Wenn 

A 

— B 

verneint  wird,  so  besagt  dies  demnaeh,  dass  die  dritte  Mflglichkeit 
stattfindo,  dass  also  A verneint  und  B bejaht  werde. 

Aus  den  Fiillen,  in  denen 


bejaht  wird,  heben  wir  folgende  hervor: 

1)  A muss  bejaht  werdcu.  Dann  ist  der  Inhalt  von  B ganz 
gleichgiltig.  35.  B.  |—  A bedeute:  3 X 7 =*  21 , //  bedeute  den 
Umstand,  dass  die  Sonne  scheint  Es  siitd  hier  nur  die  beiden 
ersten  der  genannten  vier  Fitllc  mdglich.  Ein  tirsftchlieher  Zu- 

•)  Siehe  $12* 

•*)  § 2. 
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samracnhaiig  zwisdien  beiden  inhalten  brawcht  nicht  vorhnndcn 
zu  aein. 

2)  B ist  zu  verneinen.  barm  ist  der  In  halt  von  A gleich 
giltig.  Z.  B.  B bedeute  den  Umstand , dass  ein  Pcrpetuum  mobile 
mtfglieh  sei,  A den  Umstand,  daas  die  Welt  uuendlich  aei.  Hior 
ist  nur  der  zweite  and  vierte  dev  viev  Filile  mdglich.  Ein  nr- 
siichlicher  Zu&ammenhang  zwischcn  A und  B braucht  nicht  zu 
bestehcn. 

3)  Man  kann  das  Urtheil 


fallen , olme  zu  wisscit,  «b  A und  />  zu  bejaheu  odcr  zu  verneinen 
sind.  Es  bedcute  z.  B.  B den  Umstand,  dass  der  Moiid  in  Qua- 
il ratuv  stelit,  A den  Umstand,  dass  er  als  Halbkreis  ersclieiut*  In 
diesem  Fade  kann  man 


mit  llilfe  dee  Fftgeworts  „wennu  tibersetzen : „wenn  dev  Mood  in 
Quadvatur  steht,  bo  emheint  er  ale  Halbkreis**.  Die  urftiichliche 
VerknUpftnig,  die  in  dem  Worte  „wenn“  liegt,  wird  jedoch  durcb 
unscre  Zeicheu  nicht  ausgedrUckt,  obgleich  ein  Urtheil  dieser  Art 
nur  auf  Grund  ehier  solchen  gefallt  werden  kann.  Denn  diese 
Verknttpfung  ist  etwas  Allgemeines,  dieses  aber  kommt  bier  nock 
nicht  zum  Ansdrucke  (Siebe  § 12). 

Der  senkreclite  Strich.  welchev  die  beiden  wagerechten  ver* 
bindet,  Iteisse  Bedingungsslrich . Der  links  vom  Bedinguugsstviche 
betimllicbe  Thcil  des  oberen  wagrechten  Striches  ist  der  Inbaits- 
s trick  fttr  die  eben  erkl&vte  Bedeutuug  der  Zeiclieuverbindung 

A 

— B 5 

an  diesem  wird  jedes  Zeichen  angebracht,  das  sick  auf  den  Ge- 
sammtinhalt  des  Ausdruokes  beziehen  soil.  Der  zwiachen  A und 
dem  Bedingungsstriche  liegende  Theil  des  wagerechten  Striehes 
ist  der  Inhaltsstrlcli  von  A.  Der  wagerechte  Strich  links  von  B 
ist  der  Inhaltsstvicb  von  B* 

Hiernach  ist  leicbt  zu  erkennen,  dass 

i-i — ^ 

! — u 
r 
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den  Fall  leugnet,  wo  A verneint,  B und  F bejalit  wttrden.  Man 
muss  dies  aus 

A un(l  p 

-“/? 

ebenso  zusamraengesetzt  denken,  wie 

— A 

— Z? 

aus  A und  /A  Zunitehst  haben  wir  daher  die  Verneinung  dea 
Falles,  wo 


verneint  und  F bejaht  wird.  Die  Verneinuug  von 
— j — A 

bedeutet  aber,  dasa  A verneint  und  B bejalit  wird.  Hieraus  er- 
giebt  sick,  was  oben  angegeben  ist.  Wenn  eine  urs&chliche  Ver- 
, knttpfung  voriiegt,  so  kann  man  auch  sagcn:  nA  ist  die  noth- 
wendige  Folge  von  B und  Oder:  „weun  die  Umstande  B und 
F eintreten,  so  tritt  aucb  A einft. 

Nicbt  minder  erkennt  man,  dass 

t-{ r 

1 —A 

— B 

den  Fall  leugnet,  wo  B bejalit  wird,  A und  F aber  verneint 
werden.  Wenn  man  einen  ursSchliclien  Zusammenhaug  zwischen 
A und  B vorausaetzfc,  kann  man  tibersetzen:  „wenn  A die  noth- 
wendige  Folge  von  B ist,  so  kann  gesehlossen  werden,  dass  F 
stattfindet.41 


§ 6.  Aus  der  in  § 5 gegebenen  Erki&rung  gebt  kervor,  dass 
aus  den  beiden  Urtbeilen 

|~ — p-  A und  | B 

B 

das  neue  Urtheil 

folgt*  Von  deu  vier  oben  aufgezkhlten  Fallen  ist  dcr  dritte  dttrch 
' -B  , 

der  zweite  und  vierte  aber  dnrch 


ausgeschlosseu,  sodass  nur  der  erste  ttbrig  bleibt. 


Alan  k fin  11  to  dicscit  Sehlusa  etwa  bo  schreihcn : 


| A 

— B 

I - B 
I A . 


Dies  wttrde  umstandlieh  werden,  wenn  an  den  Stellen  von  A mid 
ft  lange  Ausdrllckc  stftnden,  weil  jeder  von  i linen  doppclt  zu 
schreibcn  ware.  Deslmlb  brauche  ich  folgende  Abkilrzung.  Jedes 
Urtheil,  welches  im  Zusammenhange  einer  Heweisffihrung  vorknmmt, 
wird  dutch  nine  Mummer  bezeiehnet,  die  da,  wo  dies  Urtheil  xnm 
rrsten  Male  vorkommt.  rechts  daneben  gcsetzt  wird.  Kb  aei  nun 
beippielswciae  das  Urtheil 


— oder  ein  Holehcn,  das  ® 
durcli  X bezoiclmcl  wordeti* 


ah  hesondern  Fall  enthfllf  — 

— // 

Dann  schreibc  ieh  den  >Sch)it8B  bo: 


Ilierbci  ist  es  dem  Loser  tiberlassen,  sich  aua  | H und  ( - A 

das  Urtheil 


zusammenzusetzen  und  zuznsehen , ob  es  mit  dem  angcffilirten 
Urtheile  X stimuli. 

Wenn  beispietsweise  das  Urtheil  j B durcli  XX  bezeiehnet 

1st,  so  Bclireibe  ich  denselben  Schluss  aucb  so: 


I , A 

— B 

(XX,::  | 7 . 


Hierbei  zeigt  das  doppelte  Kolon  an,  dass  bier  auf  andere  Weise 
ats  oben  aim  deu  beiden  hingesehriebenon  Urtheile » das  dnreh  XX 
nur  angef’iiltrte  f />  gebildet  werden  mitsse. 

Witre  noeh  etwa  das  Urtheil  | V dureh  XXX  bezeiehnet 

wordcn,  so  wUrde  ich  die  beiden  Urtheile 
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| A 

~n 

(XXX):: 

(XX):: 

nodi  kttrzor  80  schreiben: 

I 


(XX,  XXX):: 

In  der  Logjk  zfthlt  ma«  nacli  Aristotelcs  cine  gauze  Ileihc 
von  Schluesarten  atif;  ich  bedicnc  mirli  nur  dicser  oincn  — 
wonigstens  in  alien  Fallen,  wo  au«  mebr  als  einem  cinzigen  lrr 
llioih'  ein  neues  abgeleitet  wird  — * Man  kann  niinilich  die  Walrr- 
heit,  die  in  c’mer  andern  Soldussart  liegt,  in  ciuem  t'rtheilc  aus- 
sprechen  in  dor  Form:  wcnn  M gilt,  nnd  wenn  >V  gilt,  so  gilt 
auch  A , in  Zeichen: 

Hr—  A 
i — M 
N . 

Aus  diesem  Urtheile  und  l — X und  ~ M folgt  danti  |— — ./ 

wie  oben.  So  kann  ein  Schluss  nanh  irgend  eincr  Sehlnssart 
attf  unsern  Fall  zurtlckgeftihrt  werden.  Da  cs  sonach  moglich  ist, 
mit  einer  cinzigen  Schlusaweise  auszukommen,  bo  ist  es  ein  Gebot 
der  Uebersichtlichkcit,  dies  auch  zu  tlmn.  Hierzu  kommt,  dass 
andemfalls  auch  kein  Grund  wHre,  bei  den  Amtotelischen  Schluss- 
weisen  atehen  zu  bleiben,  sondern  dass  man  ins  Gnbestimmte 
lunein  immer  noch  neue  hinzufllgcn  kbnnte:  ati«  jedem  hi  eincr 
Formel  au aged rfick ten  Urtbeile  in  don  §§  l.H  bis  22  kftnntc  cine 
bcsondcrc  Schlussart  gemaclit  werdcn.  Es  soil  mit  dieser  Be- 
sehr tinkling  nuf  elite  einzige  Schlussweise  jedoch  keinesrvegs  ein 
psychohgischer  Sntz  ausgesprocheu  irerdeu , sondern  nnr  rine 
Form fr  age  im  Shine  der  gross  ten  Zwecknmsigkeil  entschieden 


net  den.  Rinige  von  don  Urtheilcn , die  an  die  Stelle  von  Aristo- 
telisehcn  Schluasarten  trcten , werden  in  § 22  No.  69,  62,  €6 
aufgcftthrt  werden. 


Die  Verneinung. 

§ 7.  VVenn  an  der  untern  Seite  dca  InhaltsstricheB  ein  kleiner 
Hen krecb ter  Strieh  augebracht  wird,  80  soil  danrifc  der  Umatand 
ausgedrttckt  werden,  dass  der  lnhalt  nicht  staltfinde \ So  be* 
den  tot  z.  B. 

I , A : 

„A  findet  nicht  statt1*.  Ich  iiennc  dieaen  kleinen  ftenkrechten 
Strieh  den  ferncinnngu(rich.  Der  rechts  vom  Vcrnein  un  gastric  he 
betindliche  Theil  des  wagerechten  Striches  1st  der  Inhaltsstrich  von 
der  links  vom  Verneinungaatrichc  befindliehe  Theil  dagegen  ist 
der  Inhaltssuich  der  Verneinung  von  A . Oline  den  Urtheilaatrich 
wird  hier  so  wenig  wic  andernwo  in  der  Begviffbsehrift  ein  Urthoil 
gcfftllk 

s A 

fordert  mir  daza  auf,  die  Vorstellung  *u  bilden,  dass  A nicht 
stattfinde,  ohne  ntiszudrticken,  ob  diese  Vorstellung  wain*  set 

Wir  betrachten  jetzt  einige  F&lle,  in  denen  die  Zeichen  der 
Bcdingtheit  and  der  Verneinnng  mit  einander  verbundeu  sind. 

» . ^ 

— B 

bedeulct.*  *der  Pall,  wo  it  zn  bejahen  und  die  Verneinung  von  A 
xu  vevneinen  1st,  fimlot  nicht  statt*;  init  audern  Worten:  ..die 
Moglichkeit  beide,  A und  //,  zti  bejahen  besteht  nicht a ; oder  nA 
und  /»  tjehliessen  einander  aus11.  Ivs  bleiben  also  nur  folgende 
drei  Falle  tlbrig: 

A wird  bejalit  und  B wird  verneint; 

A wird  verneint  und  B wird  bejaht; 

A wird  verneint  und  B wird  verneint 
Naeli  dem  Vorhergelienden  1st  Ieicht  anzugeben,  welcho  Bedeu* 
tang  jeder  der  drei  Tlielie  des  wagerechten  Strichea  vor  A hat 
Es  bedeutet 

I A 

-r B : 

nder  Fall,  wo  A verneint  und  die  Verneinuug  von  B bejaht  wild, 
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beateht  nicht*1;  oder  „beido,  A und  konnen  nicht  verneint 
word  on".  Es  bid  be  u nur  folgende  Mbghchkeiten  ftbrig: 

A wird  bejaht  und  B wird  bejaht; 

A wild  bejaht  und  1)  wird  verneint; 

A wird  verneint  uud  B wird  bejaht. 

A und  B ersehopfcn  zusamraen  die  gauze  Moglichkcit.  Die  Worter 
roder"  und  ,,entweder  — oder"  werden  nun  in  zweifacher  Wcise 
gebrauebt: 

»A  oder  #" 

bedeutet  erstens  nur  dasselbc  wie 

V My 

also  daisy  auaser  A und  B nichts  denkbar  i»U  Z.  B.:  weim  nine 
Uasmassc  erwilnnt  wird,  so  vermehrt  sich  ihr  Vohtmen  oder  ihre 
Spannung.  Zweitens  vereinigt  dcr  Auadruck 
})A  oder 

die  Bedcutungen  vou 

1 ^ und  von  1 ^ 

— B 1 , B 

in  sick,  sodass  also  erstens  ausser  A und  B kein  Drittes  moglleh 
ist,  und  dass  zweitens  A und  B sick  ausschliesaon.  Von  den 
vim*  Mdgiickkeiten  bleiben  dann  * nur  die  folgenden  beiden  be- 
stoken: 

A wird  bejalit  und  li  wird  verneint; 

A wird  verneint  uud  B wird  bejaht. 

Von  den  beiden  Gebvauchsweisen  des  Ausdrnckes  }iA  oder 
//*  ist  die  eratere,  bei  der  das  Zusannnentyestehen  von  A und  // 
nicht  ausgeschlossen  ist,  die  wichtigere,  und  tvir  werden  das  Wort 
„oder u in  dieser  Bedeidung  gebrauchen . Vieileicht  ist  es  an- 
geraessen  zwiseben  ,,oder“  and  „entweder  — • oder*1  den  Untcr- 
schied  zu  machen,  dass  nur  das  Letztere  die  Nebenbedeutung  des 
sich  gegenseitig  Ausschliessens  hat  Man  kami  dann 

-A 

. M 


Ubersetzen  durek  oder  Ebenso  hat 


i " 

i r 


die  Bedeutung  von  „J  oder  B oder 


n 


bodcutct: 


I.  , A 

' H 


* 


, A 


wivtl  verneint*,  odor  „der  Fall,  wo  A und  ft  heide  bejnht  werdcn, 
tritt  oin1,  Dio  dm  Moglichkeiten,  welehe  bei 

\ r A 
-ft 


bcBteheu  kitchen,  Bind  dngegen  atiBgnachlosMjiK  Demnach  kann  man 
VtjtA 

— n 

Jieide,  A mid  />,  Bind  Thataaelien*1.  Man  Birhi  auoh 

leioht,  (lass 

, - . A 

1 11 

r 


durch  und  It  und  P wiedergogeben  werden  kann.  Will  man 
„cntweder  A odor  /P  mit  der  Nebenbedeutung  des  sich  Aub~ 

I fA 

srhlicesens  in  Zeichen  daratellen,  bo  muBa  man  I und 


A « 

ausdrflckeu.  Dies  giebt: 


f • A 

T 11 


oder  aucli 


-r  it 
, A 
— It* 


Statt,  wie  hier  gcscliehen , da«  „und“  durch  die  Zeichen  der 
Hcdingtheit  und  der  Yeiueinnng  auszndiileken , kftnnte  man  auch 
nrogekehrt  di<*  Hcriingtheit  clnrcli  ein  Zeichen  fllr  *und“  und  das 
Zcichcu  der  Yerneinting  darstellen.  Man  kiinntc  ctwa 


i'* 

i/i 


ala  Zeichen  filr  den  (ieriammtinhalt  von  !'  und  A einftthren 
und  dann 


— A 
— U 
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(lurch 


~T~  A 


// 


wiedergeben.  Ich  Uabe  die  andere  Wcise  gewahlt,  weil  der 
Seliluaa  mir  bei  dietser  einfaehcv  ausgedrttckt  zu  wcrden  achien. 
Der  Unterschied  z wise  hen  „und*‘  iiml  ,,aberw  ist  von  tier  Art,  dnss 
or  in  dieaer  BegriffaSchrift  niclit  audgedrttekfc  wird,  l)or  Sprechende 
gebmneht  ^aber^,  wenn  er  eiueii  Wink  geben  will,  dasa  das  Fol- 
gentle  von  deui  verse  hiedeu  sei,  was  man  znnaclist  verniutlicn 
kftunte. 

| A 

U 

bedeutet:  „von  deu  vier  Mdgliehkeiteu  tritt  die  dritte,  namlieh  dams 
A verneint  und  //  bejalit  wevde,  eiiu  Man  kana  daher  tibersetzeu: 
jyll  und  label)  nicht  A fiiulet  utattw. 

Mbenso  kaim  man  die  Zeiclienverbiudmig 
\ rrr  U 
-rJ 

Ubersetzen. 

I ( - fJ 
— .1 


bedeu tet:  „der  Fall,  wo  A und  H beidt*  verneint  werdou,  tritt  cinu. 
Man  kmin  daher  Ubersetzen: 

„weder  A noch  //  iat  cine  Thateuehe*'. 

Die  Wdrter:  „oderu,  „iuidu,  .,weder  — *nodiu  koinmen  bier 
acibstverat&udUch  nur  iusofern  in  Betracht,  ala  sie  heurlheWmre 
Inhalte  verbiuden. 


Die  Inhaltsgleichheifc. 

§ 8.  Die  In halt8gleich licit  untersclioidet  sieb  dadurch  von 
der  Bedingtheit  und  Yerueinung,  dass  sie  sich  auf  Nameii,  nieht 
auf  Inhalto  bezieht.  Wiibrend  aonst  die  Zeicbeu  lediglich  Ver- 
treter  ibrea  Inhaltes  sind,  sodass;  jede  Verbiuduug,  in  welciie 
sie  treten,  nur  eine  Beziehung  ilirer  InhaLte  zum  Ausdvueke  bringt, 
kehren  sie  plotzlich  ihr  eigucs  Selbst  hervor,  aobald  sie  durch 
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this  Zmclioti  der  Inhaltagleielilieit  mhnndcn  wet-don;  down  os  wird 
d ad u rch  dor  Pmstand  hezeiehnet,  dam  zwei  Nanion  denselhen 
luh alt  habeti.  So  ist  denii  mit  dor  Ein  filti  rung  nines  Zeichena  der 
hihaltsgleiehlieit  notliwemlig  din.  Zwieapaltigkeit  in  dor  Bedeutung 
allot*  Zeiehon  gegeben.  indent  dicsclben  bald  ftlr  iliren  Inhalt,  bald 
fill-  aicli  selber  ate  hen.  Dins  ovweekt  zun&chst  don  Anschein,  als 
nb  or  Rich  bior  unt  ntwns  handle,  was  dent  Ansdrneke  alletn,  nicht 
dem  Denkeu  angehdre , mid  als  ob  man  gar  nicht  verschiedener 
Zeiehon  filr  denselben  inlialt  mid  also  aitelt  koines  Zeiehons  fftr 
die  Iniinttsglcicliheit  bedflrfe.  Um  die.  Nicht igkeit  dieses  Schemes 
klar  vi w logon , wiildo  ioh  folgemles  Beiapiel  ans  dor  Geometric. 
A iif  oilier  Kreisltnie  liege  ein  fester  Punkt  A}  um  deu  sich  ein 
Strabl  drelte.  Wenti  der  Lotztero  einen  Durchmesser  bildet,  neitncit 
wit*  das  dent  A entgegengesetzte  Elide  dessolbon  den  zu  dieser  Lago 
geliorigon  Punkt  //.  Dami  nennen  wir  lerner  deitjentgeit  Schnittpunkt 
boider  Linton  den  xn  dor  jedeBinaligen  Lago  dos  St  rabies  geborigen 
Punkt  //,  welcher  sicb  aus  dor  Rcgel  ergiebt.  dass  stetigen  Lagen- 
flndcrungon  dos  Strahles  inmter  stetige  LagenH  tide  run  gen  von  // 
eutspreclieii  solicit.  Dor  Name  />  bedcutet  also  so  lange  el  was 
rnbestimmtes,  als  noch  nicht  dio  zugehorige  Lago  dcs  .Strahles 
angegeben  i»t.  Man  kann  nun  fragon : welcher  Punkt  gehtirt  dor 
Lage  ties  Strahles  an,  in  der  er  sunn  Durcbmesser  sen  k roc  lit  steht? 
Die  Antwort  wird  win:  dor  Punkt  A.  Der  Name  /?  hat  also  in 
diesetn  Fallo  dcnselbcn  Inhalt  wie  dev  Name  uiid  tloch  kftnnte 
man  nicht  von  vornherein  mtr  Einen  Namen  brail  ebon , well  erst 
durch  die  Antwort  die  Keclitfertigung  dafflr  gegeben  ist  Derselbe 
Punkt  ist  in  doppeltcr  Weise  bestinmit: 

1)  umnittelbar  durch  die  Anschauung, 

2)  als  Punkt  //,  welcher  dem  ztim  Durcbmesser  senkrcchtcn 
Strahle  zugehOrt. 

Jeder  dieser  beiden  Bestimmungsweisen  entspriebt  ein  be- 
8oudcrer  Name.  Die  Nothwendigkeit  eines  Zeichens  der  Inhalts- 
gleiehheit  berubt  also  anf  Folgeudem:  derselbe  Inhalt  kami  auf 
Ycrecbiedene  Weisen  vflllig  best im nit  werden;  dass  aber  in  einern 
besom!  ern  Falle  durch  zwel  Destimmungsweisen  wirklich  Dass  e/be 
gegeben  werdc,  ist  der  Inlialt  eines  Urtheils , Bevor  dies  erfolgt 
ist,  milsaen  den  beiden  Bestimmungsweisen  entsprcciiend  zwei  ver- 
sebiedene  Nameu  dem  dadurch  Bestimmten  verliehen  werden.  Das 
Urtheil  aber  bedarf  zu  seinern  Ausdrueke  eines  Zeicheus  der  In- 
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Imltagfeichlieit,  welches  jeno  beitleu  Kamen  verbindet.  Hicraiis 
geht  lu*rvor,  dass  die  vcrseliiciletieii  Namen  till*  deiwolbcu  tnliatt 
nielit  i miner  bios  cine  gleichpltigc  Fortmwrlw  aind.  sonderii  class 
sic  das  Weseti  der  Sadie  aolbat  betreffeii,  wcmi  sie  mit  vcv- 
scbicdctica  Destimmiingsweiacu  zusanuncMbiiiiKeii.  in  diesem  Falle 
ut  <ka  Urthcil,  welches  die  IulmUsgleichheit  sum  Gcgenetaiide  hat, 
im  kantisehen  Sinne  eiu  syuthetiaches.  Kin  melir  ftiuscrcr  tiriind 
7.ui*  Kinfttiirung  cincs  Zoichons  der  Iiihaltftgloichlicit  liegt  dm  in, 
dass  ea  zuweilen  xweekmaasig  ist,  an  dev  Stelle  dues  weitlanfigeu 
Auad rucks  cine  Abktirznng  einsuftlhpiu  Daun  hat  man  die 
(Heidi licit  des  Inhalts  der  Abktiv/mig  mid  der  ursprfinglicheu 
Form  atiszndrUckem 
Ks  bedeute  nun 

i — (.r  /;): 

das  Zeiclten  1 and  das  Z.eichen  />  haben  denselbeu  hegri/f/ic/ieit 
!, limit,  soduss  man  id >r rail  an  die  Stelle  ran  A H selzen  knnn  uud 
umgekehrt. 


Die  Function. 

§ 9.  Denken  wir  den  Umstand,  (lass  Wnsserstotl'gaa  leichtcr 
als  Kohlcnsilt)  regas  ist,  in  unserer  Formelspraclic  ansgedrflekt,  so 
kdnncn  wir  an  die  Stolle  des  Zeichcua  filv  Wasscvstotlgas  das 
Zeielien  fdr  Sauorstoffgas  oder  das  fttr  Stickstott'gas  eiusetzen. 
Hierdurcli  Smlert  sicli  der  Sinn  in  dor  Weiso,  dass  cSnnerstoft'gas“ 
oder  „Stick8toffgas"  in  die  Bezieliungen  eintritt,  in  denen  zuvor 
„Wasserstoffgas“  stand.  Iudem  man  einen  Ansdruck  in  dieser 
Wciac  rerSnderlich  denkt,  zcrfitllt  dcrselbe  in  einen  bleibenden 
Bestandtheil,  der  die  Gesammtbcit  dev  Bezieliungen  darstellt,  mid 
in  das  Zeiehen,  welches  dnrch  andere  ersetzbar  gedacht  wild,  nnd 
welches  den  Gegcnstand  bedeutet,  der  in  diesen  Bezieliungen  sich 
befmdet.  Den  ersteren  Bestandtheil  neune  ieh  Function,  den 
letzteren  ibr  Argument.  lMeae  Unterscheidnng  hat  mit  dem  be- 
grifflichen  Inhalte  nichts  zu  thun,  sondevn  ist  allein  Sache  der 
Auffassuug.  Wabrenil  in  (ler  vorhin  augedeuteten  Betrachtungs- 
wefee  „\Va8ser8to(lga8“  das  Argument,  ,,leichtev  als  Kohlonsauregas 
zu  seiu“  die  Function  war,  kSuuen  wir  denselben  begriffliehen 
Inbalt  auch  in  der  Weise  auffassen,  dass  „Kokleii8nuregas  Ar- 
gument, „schwerer  als  Wasserstoflgas  zu  seiu“  Function  wild.  Wir 
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brauetion  dann  tmr  uKolilentfnregu*  dttrcli  andere  Vorstellungen, 
wie  „Satzsdiiregas",  „Ammomakgasw  ersetzbar  zu  denken. 

„I)er  Umstand,  dass  Kohlensdu  regas  schwercr  als  Waaserstofl- 
gas  1st" 

und 

„der  Umstand,  dass  Kohlensauregas  sehwerer  als  Sauerstoff- 
gaa  ist" 

Hind  dieaelbe  Function  rait  verschiedenen  Argunienten,  wenn  man 
„Wa8serstoffgas"  uml  „*SauerstoffgaB“  als  Argumcnte  betraehtet; 
siv  sind  dago  gen  verselnedene  Functiouen  desselben  Arguments, 
wenn  man  „Koblensauregas"  als  dieses  ansieht. 

Eb  diene  noeb  als  Beispiel  „der  Umstand,  dass  der  Massen- 
niittelpiinkt  des  Sonnensystems  keiue  Besclileunigitng  lmt,  falls 
unr  innere  Kritfte  im  Sonuensysteme  wirken".  liier  kommt  „8onnen- 
system"  an  zwei  Stcllen  vor.  Wir  kdnnen  dies  daher  in  ver- 
sehiedener  Weise  als  Function  dea  Argumentes  „Sonnenaystem" 
auft'assen,  jenachdem  wir  .,Soimensystem"  an  der  ersten  oder  an 
der  zwei  ten  oder  an  beiden  Stellen  dnrch  Anderes  — im  letzten 
Fallc  aber  beide  Male  (lurch  Dasselbc  — ersetzbar  denken.  Dieae 
drei  Functionen  sind  skmratlich  verselueden,  Dasselbe  zeigt  der 
Satz,  dass  Cato  den  Cato  tddtete.  Wenn  wir  bier  „Cato"  an  der 
ersten  Stelle  ersetzbar  denken,  ho  1st  „den  Cato  zu  tddtcn"  die 
Function;  denken  wir  „Cato"  an  der  zweiten  Stelle  ersetzbar,  so 
ist  „von  Cato  getbdtct  zu  werden"  die  Function;  denken  wir 
eudlicb  „Cato"  an  beiden  Stcllen  ersetzbar,  so  ist  ,,sich  selbst  zu 
todten"  die  Function. 

Wir  drticken  jetzt  die  Sache  allgemein  aus; 

If  'enn  in  eiuem  Ausdrucke , dessen  Inhalt  nick l beurtheilbnr 
zu  se'tn  branch t,  ein  einf aches  oder  zusammengesetzies  Zeichen  an 
einer  oder  an  rnehren  Stellen  vor  kommt,  und  wir  denken  es  an 
alien  oder  e ini  gen  dieser  Stellen  durch  Anderes , Uberall  aber  dutch 
Dasselbe  ersetzbar , so  nennen  wir  den  hierbei  unverdnderlich  er- 
scheinenden  Theil  des  Ausdruckes  function,  den  ersetzbaren  ihr 
Argument . 

Da  demnach  etwas  als  Argument  und  zugleicb  an  solchen 
Stellen  in  der  Function  vorkomiuen  kaun,  wo  es  nicht  ei*setzbar 
gedaebt  wird.  so  unterscheideu  wir  in  der  Function  die  Arguraents- 
atetlen  von  den  UbrigcD. 
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Es  rohge  hier  vor  einer  T&uschung  gewarnt  werden  ^ zu 
welclier  der  Bprachgebrauch  lelcht  Verunlaasung  giebt  Wenn 
nmn  die  beideu  S&tze: 

„die  Zahl  20  ist  als  Stun  roe  von  vier  Quadratzahlen  darsteUbar“ 
and 

„jede  positive  ganze  Zahl  ist  als  Sum  me  von  vier  Quadrat- 
zahlen  darstdlbar“ 

vergieicht,  so  scheint  es  mdglich  zit  sein,  ,,als  Summe  von  vier 
Quadratzahlen  daxstelibar  zu  sein“  als  Function  aufzufassen,  die 
einmal  als  Argument  rdlc  Zahl  20l<,  das  andrc  Mai  ,,jede  positive 
gauze  Zahl"  hat  Die  Irrigkeit  dieseT  Anffassung  erkcnnt  man 
durcb  die  Bemerknng,  dass  .,die  Zahl  20“  und  ,,jede  positive 
ganze  Zalilu  niclit  Begrifle  gleichen  Kangea  sind.  Was  von  der 
Zahl  20  ausgesagt  wird,  kann  nicht  in  demaelben  Sinne  von  „jede 
positive  ganze  Zahlw,  allerdings  aber  unter  Umatiinden  von  jeder 
positiven  ganzcn  Zahl  ausgesagt  werden.  Der  Ausdvuek  „jede 
positive  ganze  Zahl“  giebt  nicht  wie  „die  Zahl  20“  far  sich  allein 
eine  selbst&ndige  Vorstellung,  sondern  bekommt  erst  durch  den 
Zusammenhang  des  Satzea  einen  Sinn. 

FUr  uns  haben  die  verachiedenen  Weiaen,  wie  derselbe  be- 
griffliche  lnhalt  als  Function  dieses  oder  jenes  Arguments  au£ 
gefasst  werden  kann,  keine  Wiehtigkeit,  solange  Function  und 
Argument  vdllig  beBtimmt  sind.  Wenn  aber  das  Argument  un- 
bestimmt  wild  wie  in  dem  Urtheile;  „du  kannst  als  Argument  ftir 
„wals  Summe  von  vier  Quadratzahlen  darBtcilbar  zu  sein““  eine 
beliebige  positive  ganze  Zahl  nebmen:  der  Satz  bleibt  immer 
richtig“  so  gewinnt  die  Unterscheidung  von  Function  und  Argu- 
ment eine  in haUUche  Bedentung.  Es  kann  auch  umgekebrt  das 
Argument  bestimmt,  die  Function  aber  unbestimmt  sein.  In  beiden 
Fallen  wird  durch  den  Gegensatz  des  Feslimmten  und  Unbestimmten 
oder  des  mehr  und  ?ninder  Bestimmten  das  Ganze  dem  Inhalte 
nach  uud  nicht  nur  in  der  Auffassung  in  Function  und  Argument 
zerlegt. 

Wenn  man  in  einer  Function  ein  bis  dahm  als  unersetzbar 
angesehenes  Zeichen*)  an  einigen  oder  alien  Stellenf  wo  es  vor - 
kommt,  erselzbar  denkt , so  erhdlt  man  durch  dtese  Auffassungs - 

*)  Es  kann  auch  ein  schon  vorher 
solchon  Stellen,  wo  es  bisher  als  bleiber 
falls  ala  ersetzbar  uuigefaast  werden. 

Frege*  Formelairrudie. 
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tveise  eine  Function,  die  ausser  den  biskerigen  nock  ein  Argument 
hat.  Auf  diese  Weise  entstehen  Functional  von  ztvei  und  mehr 
Argnmenten.  So  kaun  z.  B.  „der  Uinsfcand,  dass  Waaserstoffgas 
leiehter  ala  KohlcnsSuregaa  i8t<l  als  Function  der  beiden  Argumente 
jjWasserstoffgas''  nnd  „Kohlensaurega8rf  aufgefasat  werden. 

Das  Subject  iat  in  dew  Sinnc  des  Spreebenden  gewdhnlich 
das  haupts&ohliehe  Argument-  das  nftchst  wichtige  erscheint  oft 
als  Object  Die  Sprache  hat  durch  die  Wahl  zwischen  Formen 
und  W brier  n wic 

Aetivum  — Passivum, 
schwerer  — leiehter, 
geben  — empfangen 

die  Frciheit,  nach  Belieben  dieseu  oder  jenen  Bestandtheil  des 
Satzes  als  hauptsftehliehes  Argument  erscheinen  zu  lassen,  cine 
Frciheit  die  jedoeh  durch  den  Mangel  an  Wdrtcm  beschr^nkt  ist 
§ 10.  (Jm  eine  unhestmmte  Function  des  Argumentes  A ans~ 
zudriichen,  iassen  wir  A in  hlammern  eingeschlossm  auf  einen 
Bucks taben  folgen,  z.  B. : 

^ (4. 

Ebenso  bedeutet 

9 ( A > B) 

eine  Function  der  beiden  Argumente  A und  By  die  nicht  niiher 
bestimmt  ist , Hierbei  vertreten  die  Stellen  von  A und  ii  in  der 
Klammer  die  Stellen , welche  A und  B in  der  Function  einnchtnen} 
eineriei  ob  dies  einzclne,  oder  fttr  A sowolil  wie  fUr  B mehre  Bind. 
Baker  ist 

V {A,  B)  von  V ( B , A) 
im  AUgemeinen  verschieden. 

Dieseni  enteprcchend  werden  uitbestimmte  Functionen  mehrer 
Argumente  ausgedrttckt 

Man  kann  | 4>  (A) 

lesen:  hat  die  Eigensehaft  <PC\ 

\ V(A,  U) 

mag  Ubersetzt  werden  durch  ,,//  steht  in  der  ^-Beziehung  zu  Au 
oder  rB  ist  Ergebnis  einer  Auwendung  des  Verfahrens  V auf  den 
Gegen&tand  Au. 

Da  in  dem  Ausdrucke 

* (A) 

das  Zeiehen  4>  au  einer  Stelle  vorkoimut,  nnd  da  wir  es  durch 
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and  ere  Zeicheii  ^ X denken  kiinnen  — wodureh  dann 

nnderc*  Functionen  des  Argumentes  A au&gedrtiekt  warden  — , 
ro  kamt  man  (A)  als  eine  Function  des  Argumentes  <P  auf - 
fassen.  Man  sic  lit  hieran  besondeva  klat\  dass  der  Function  8- 
begriff  der  Analysis,  dem  ich  mich  *un  Allgeroeinen  angeschlosaen 
habe,  weit  beschT&nkter  1st  ala  der  hier  entwickelte. 

Die  Allgemeinkeit. 

§11.  In  dem  Auadrucke  eineB  Urtheils  kann  man  die  rechts 

von  | stehende  Verbindung  von  Zeichen  immer  als  Function 

eines  der  darin  vorkommenden  Zcichen  ansehen.  Setzt  man  an 
die  Stelie  dieses  Argumentes  ehten  deutschen  liuchstaben , mid 
giebt  man  dem  Inhaltsstriche  eine  Hohhing,  in  der  dieser  selbe 
(luck  stab  e steht f rvie  in 

h-i-~  <*■  (a) , 

so  bedeutet  dies  das  Urtheilt  dass  jene  Function  eine  Thalsache 
sei , was  man  ouch  als  ihr  Argument  ansehen  moge . Da  ein  ala 
Functionszeichen  wie  # in  <P  (A)  gebrauehter  Buchstabe  aelbat  als 
Argument  einer  Function  angesehen  werden  kann,  so  kanu  an  die 
Stelie  desselben  in  dem  Sinne,  der  cben  festgesetzt  ist*,  ein 
deutecher  Buchstabe  treten.  Die  Bedeutung  eines  deutschen  Buck- 
8taben  1st  nur  den  sclbstverst&adiichen  Beschr&nkungen  unter- 
worfen,  dass  dabei  die  Beurtheilbarkeit  (§  2)  einer  auf  einen 
Inkaltastrieh  fotgenden  Zeichenverbindung  unberUhrt  bleiben  muss, 
und  daas,  wenn  der  deutsclie  Buchstabe  als  Functionazeichen  auf- 
tritt,  diesem  Umatande  Rechnung  getragen  werde.  Alle  ilbrigen 
Bedbigungen,  denen  das  unterworfen  sein  muss,  was  an  die  Stelie 
eines  deutschen  liuchstaben  gesetzt  werden  darft  sind  in  das  Ur - 
theil  mfzunehmen , Aus  einem  solchen  Urtheile  kann  man  daber 
immer  eine  beliebige  Menge  von  Urtheilen  mit  weniger  allgmeinem 
Inhalte  herleiten,  indem  man  jedes  Mai  an  die  Stelie  des  deutschen 
Buchstaben  etwas  Anderes  einsetzt,  wobei  dann  die  Hdhlung  im 
Inhaltsstriche  wieder  vcrschwindet.  Der  links  von  der  Habiting 
befindliche  wagereckte  Strioh  in 

iat  der  Inhaltsstrich  dafflr,  dass  4>(a)  gelte,  was  man  auch  an  die 
Stelie  von  a setzen  lodge,  der  reehis  vcm  dei*  Ilohlung  befimlliehe 

2* 
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ist  tier  Inhaltsstrich  von  #(ft).  woboi  an  ctie  Stelle  von  a etwas 
Bestimmtea  eingesetzt  gedaeht  werden  muss. 

Naeh  dem,  was  oben  ttbev  die  Bedeutung  dea  ITrtheilsstriehes 
geaagt  warden,  ist  leicht  zu  selien,  was  ein  Ausdruek  wie 


bedeatet  Dieser  kann  als  Tlieil  in  einem  IJrtbeile  vorkommen 
wie 


•i-  A'  (o) 


Ea  ist  emleuchtend,  dasa  nian  aua  diesen  Urtheilen  nicht  wie  aus 


|--JL  ~ </>(a) 

duvch  Kinsetzcn  von  etwas  Bcstimmten  an  die  Stelie  von  a weniger 
allgemeine  Lrtheile  ableiten  kann.  Dureh  fa  i X (Q)  wird 
verneint,  dasa  X (a)  uiimcr  eiue  Thatsache  aei,  was  man  auch  an 
die  Stelie  von  a seize  n nidge.  Iliermit  ist  keineswegs  geleugnet, 
dass  mau  far  a einc  Bedeutung  A angeben  kdnne,  sodass  X (A) 
eiue  Thatsache  sei. 


bedeutet,  dass  der  Fall,  wo  — w-A(o)  bejaht  and  A verneint 
wird,  nicht  eintritt.  Hiermit  ist  ubeu  keineswegs  verneint,  dass 
der  Fall,  wo  A’ (A)  bejaht  und  A verneint  wird,  eintrete;  denn, 
wie  wir  eben  salien,  kann  A' {A)  bejaht  and  doeli  — d—  A(«)  ver- 
neint werden.  Also  auch  hier  kann  man  nicht  etwas  Beliebiges 
an  die  Stelie  von  o setzen , ohne  die  Richtigkeit  des  Urtheils  zu 
gefthrden.  Dies  erklftrt,  weshalb  die  Hbhlung  mit  dem  lunein- 
geschriebenen  dentschen  Buchstaben  uothig  igt:  sie  grenzt  das 
Gebiet  ab,  auf  welches  sich  die  durch  den  Buchstaben  bezeich- 
nele  Allgemeinheit  bezieht.  Nur  mnerhaib  seines  Gebieles  Mlt 
der  deutsche  Buchstabe  seine  Bedeulung  fest ; in  einem  Urtheile 
kaun  derselbe  deutsche  Buchstabe  in  verschiedenen  Gebieten  vor- 
konimen,  ohne  dass  die  Bedeutung,  die  man  ihtn  etwa  in  deni 
cinen  beilegt,  sich  auf  die  Ubrigen  miteratreckt.  Das  Gebiet  eines 
dentschen  Buchstaben  kann  das  eiues  audern  einschliessen,  wie 
das  Heispiel 
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h-T — m 

i-— //(a,  e) 

zeigt  In  diesera  Falle  mtissen  8ie  verschiedm  gewfthlt  werdeu; 
man  dtlrfte  nicht  statt  e a setzen.  Es  ist  nafcflrlich  gestattet,  einen 
dcutschen  Buchstabcn  liberall  in  seinem  Gebiete  dureh  einen  be- 
Btimmten  andern  zu  ersetzen,  venn  nur  an  Stellen,  wo  vorher 
verschiedeno  Buchstabea  standen,  auch  nachher  verschiedene  atelien. 
Dies  ist  olme  Einfluss  auf  den  lull  alt  Andei'e  Ersetzungen  sind 
nur  daun  erlaubt , wenn  die  H oh  lung  nnmittelbar  auf  den  Ur- 
thellsstrich  folgt , sodass  dcr  Inhalt  des  ganzen  Urtheils  das  Gebiet 
des  dentschen  Buchstabcn  ausmacbt  Weil  dieser  Fall  demnacb 
ein  ausgezeichueter  ist,  will  ich  fllr  ihn  folgende  Abkflrzung  ein* 
ftlhren.  Ein  lateinischer  Buchstabe  habe  als  Gebiet  immer  den 
Inhalt  des  ganzen  Urtheils,  ohnc  dass  dies  dureh  eine  Holilung 
im  Inhaltsstrich  bezeichnet  wird.  Wcnn’ein  lateinischer  Buchstabe 
in  einem  Ausdrucko  vorkommt,  dem  kein  Urtheilestrich  vorher- 
geht,  so  ist  dieser  Ausdrnck  amnios.  Ein  lateinischer  Buchstabe 
darf  immer  durch  einen  deutschen , der  nock  nicht  im  Urthcile 
vorkommt , ersetzt  werden , wobei  die  HOhlnng  unmittelbar  nach 
dem  Urtheilsstriche  anzubringen  ist  Z.  B.  kann  man  statt 
h — X(«) 

setzen 

|-i  - X (a) , 

wenn  a nur  an  den  Argumcntsstellen  in  AT (a)  vorkommt 
Auch  ist  eiuleuchtend , dass  man  aus 


|— j—  <*>  («) 

L a 

ableiten  kann 

| i - <P  (a) 
A . 


wenn  A ein  Ausdruck  ist,  in  welchem  a nicht  vorkommt , und 
wenn  a in  0 (a)  nur  an  den  ArgamentsstcUen  stehU  Wenn 
<P  (a)  verneint  wird,  so  muss  man  eine  Bedeutung  fttr  a an- 
geben  kdnnem  sodass  4>  (<z)  verneint  wird.  Wenn  also  —.JL— # (a) 
verneint  und  A bejaht  wttrdc,  so  mtisste  man  eine  Bedeutung  filr 
a angeben  kbnneu,  sodass  A bejaht  und  <P(a)  verneint  wUrde. 
Dies  kann  man  aber  wegen' 
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| 4>(a) 

- A 

nicht;  denn  dies  bedeutet,  dass,  was  anch  a sein  mSge,  dcr  Pall, 
wo  <P(a)  vcrueint  und  A bejalit  wftrde,  aiisgeselilosscn  sei.  Daher 
kann  man  nicht  -S-tf>(a)  verneinen  und  A bcjahcn;  d.  h.: 

* t 4>  (a) 

A . 

Ebenso  kann  man  aue 

I - *(<*) 

; a 

■ ~ B 

folgern 

I-  j -w-»(n) 

• ! - A 

; n . 

wenn  (i  in  A und  ft  nioht  vorkommt  und  *P  (rt)  nur  an  den  Argu- 
inentsstcllct)  u enthiilt,  Dieaer  Fall  kann  aut'  den  vorigen  zurUck* 
gefttbrt  werden,  da  man  statfc 


seize n und 


| - <P(d) 

| ~ A 

ft 

r rA 

ft 


I 1 Via) 

i' ; i A 

— ft 

wieder  in 

I , 5 «*>(<*) 

A 

ft 

verwRttddn  kann ► Aebaliches  gilt.  wenn  nocli  mein*  Ucdingungs- 
striehe  vorlianden  siml. 

§ 12.  Wiv  betrachteii  jetzt  einige  Verbindungen  von  Zeichen. 
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bedeutet,  class  man  etwas,  z.  B.  A,  finden  kflnne.  sodass  J(/l)  vcr- 
neint  werde.  Man  kann  daher  Ubersetzcn:  ,.es  giebt  einige  Dingc, 
die  nicht  die  Eigensehaft  X haben.u 
Hiervon  abweiehcnd  1st  der  Sinn  von 

b-^  -.--•*(«)  . 

Dies  bedeutet:  ..was  auch  a scin  mag,  X(a)  ist  immer  zu  ver- 
neinen oder:  ..etwas,  was  die  Eigensehaft  X habe,  giebt  es  nichtw; 
odor,  wenn  wir  etwas,  was  die  Eigensehaft  X hat  ein  X nennen: 
„es  giebt  kein 

— ^~A(<n)  wird  verneint  durcb 
Man  kann  es  daher  Ubersetzen:  „es  giebt  vfV1.*) 

X{a) 

bedeutet:  ..was  man  auch  an  die  Stelle  von  a setzen  mdge,  der 
Fall,  dass  P(<X)  vernemt  und  A' (a)  bejaht  werden  mlisste.  kommt 
nicht  vor“.  Da  ist  es  also  mdgtich,  dass  bei  cinigen  Bedeutungen, 
die  man  dem  a geben  kann. 

P(a)  zu  bejaben  und  X(a)  zu  bejahen,  bei  andern 
P(a)  zu  bejahen  und  A(ft)  zu  verneinen.  bei  noch  andern 
P(a)  zu  verneinen  uud  X(a)  zu  verneinen  wftre. 

Man  kann  daher  tibersetzen:  Mwenn  etwas  die  Eigensehaft  X hat 
so  hat  es  auch  die  Eigensehaft  Pu,  oder  ,.jedes  X ist  ein  P“, 
oder  ..alle  X’s  sind  PV‘. 

Dies  ist  die  Art,  rvie  ursdchliche  Zusammenhange  amgedriickt 
werden. 

|_«rP(a) 

L V(a) 

bedeutet:  „dem  a kann  keine  solche  Bedeutung  gegeben  werden, 
dass  P(U)  und  5/r(a)  beide  bejaht  werden  kdnnfcen“.  Man  kann 

*)  Dies  ist  so  zu  verstehen,  dass  es  den  Fall  *68  giebt  ein  A*  init- 
umfaBSt.  tV eno  z.  B.  A (a:)  den  Umstand  bedeutet,  dass  x ein  Haus  ist, 
so  heisat 

„es  giebt  Hauser  oder  mindestons  Ein  Haus0.  Vgl.  § 2,  Anro.  2. 
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dahcr  (tbersetzen : Mwas  die  Eigcnaehaft  V hat,  hat  nicht  die 
Eigenscbaft  P \ ode r „kein  V iat  oin  P\ 

'—/1(a) 

vcrncint  — •£•  I /'(rt)  und  kann  dahcr  wicdergegeben  wcrdcn 
1 

durchi  *einigc  A's  &ind  nicht  PV\ 

tr^yr  ^(tt) 

1 Af(a) 

leugnet.  dasa  kcin  Mein  P sc  i,  und  bedeutet  dahcr:  ^einige  *) 
3/ 'a  Bind  P'*"\  odcr:  ,.es  iat  mdglich * dass  ein  31  elw  P aei“* 

So  ergiebt  sich  die  Tafel  der  logiscben  tiegensiltzc: 

-±- -/»(«) 

— A' (a  i 

8 

It  4 

b 

a 

1 

* t 
c 
r 
n 


contriir 


/'(a) 

A'(a) 


control’ 


a 

, ~-j 

T PM 
- A (a) 

8 

W 

/ 

b 

a 

L 

t 

\ 

%■ 

*4 

e 

r 

n 

ft 

r 1 w‘ 

— #'(«) 

- A(a) 

*)  Ikts  Wort  „ehiige*  isfc  hiei*  turner  so  /.u  vcrstehen,  dass  os  dun 
Fait  wcm*  wit  mntusst.  WcitlUufigcr  wttrdc  man  augen ; «cittfgo  odcr 
mindosteim  docb  ein*. 


II.  Darstellung  und  Ablcituiig  eiuiger  Urtlieile 
des  reinen  Denkens. 


§ 1 3.  Einige  Grunds&tae  des  Denkens  sind  schon  ini  ersten 
Absch  nitte  herangezogen  worden.  um  in  Regeln  ftir  die  An  wen  dung 
u n Bern*  Zeiclien  verwandelt  zu  wevden.  Dicse  Regeln  und  die 
Gesetze,  deren  Abbilder  sie  sind,  kefrmen  in  der  Begriff&schrift 
deshalb  nicht  ausgedrtlckt  werden,  weil  sie  ihr  zu  Grunde  liegen. 
In  diesem  Abschnitte  sollen  nun  einige  Urtlieile  des  reinen  Denkens, 
bei  denen  dies  mdglich  ist,  in  Zeiclien  dargeatellt  werden.  Es  liegt 
nahe,  die  zuaaimnengesetzteren  dieser  Urtlieile  aus  einfacheren 
abzuleiten,  nicht  urn  sie  gewiaser  zu  maehen,  was  meistens  un- 
ndthig  ware , sondern  um  die  Beziehungen  der  Urtlieile  zu  einander 
liervorfcreten  sfu  Iassen.  Es  ist  offtmbar  nicht  daasetbe,  ob  man  bios 
die  Gesetze  kennt,  oder  ob  man  auch  weiB8,Vie  die  einen  durcb 
die  andem  schon  mitgegeben  sind.  Auf  diese  Weise  gelangt  man  zu 
einer  kleinen  Anzahl  von  Gesetzou,  in  welchen,  wenn  man  die 
in  den  Regeln  enthaltenen  hinzanimmt,  der  Inhalt  aller,  obschon 
unentwickelt,  eingeschlobsen  ist.  Und  auch  dies  ist  ein  Nutzen  der 
ableitenden  Darstellungsweise , dass  sie  jenen  Kern  kennen  lehrt 
Da  man  bei  der  untlbersehbaren  Menge  der  aufstellbaren  Gesetze 
uiclit  alle  aufz&hlen  kann,  so  ist  Vollstftndigkeit  nicht  anders  als 
durch  Aufsuchung  derer  zu  erreicheu,  die  der  Kraft  nach  alle  in 
sicb  schliessen.  Nun  muss  freilich  zugestandeu  werden,  dass  die 
ZurttckfUhrung  nicht  nur  in  dieser  einon  Weise  mdglich  ist*  Dalier 
werden  durch  eine  solche  Darstellungsweise  nicht  alle  Beziehungen 
der  Gesetze  des  Denkens  klar  gelegt.  Es  giebt  vielleicht  noch 
eine  andere  Reihe  von  Urtheilen,  aus  denen  ebenfalls,  mit  Hin- 
zuuahme  der  in  den  Regeln  enthaltenen,  alle  Denkgesetzc  ab- 
geleitet  werden  kdnnen.  Immerbiu  1st  mit  der  bier  gegebeuen 
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ZurttekftthrungflweSsfi  cine  solche  Menge  von  Beziehungen  davgetegt, 
dass  jede  andere  Ableitmig  schr  dadurch  erleichtert  wird. 

Die  Zahl  der  Sittzc.  die  in  der  folgenden  Darstellnng  den 
Kern  bilden,  ist  neun.  Von  diesen  bedilrfen  dret,  die  Formeln  1, 
2 unci  8.  zu  iiirem  Ausdruoke,  ubgceehen  von  Buchstaben,  nur  des 
Zcichens  der  Bodingtheit;  drei,  die  Formeln  28,  31  und  41,  ent- 
Imlten  dazu  nock  das  Zeiehen  der  Verneinung,  zwei,  die  Formeln 
52  und  54,  do*  der  InliaUsgleiehhcit,  und  in  einem,  Formel  58, 
kommt  die  Ildblung  des  hihaltastriches  zur  Verwendung. 

Die  folgende  Ableitung  wttrde  den  Leaer  ermttden,  wollte  er 
sie  in  alien  Einzclheiten  verfolgen;  sie  hat  nur  den  Zweck,  die 
Antwort  fUr  jede  Frage  ttber  die  Abfolge  eines  Gesetzes  bereifc 
zu  halten. 


besagt;  .,dcr  Fall,  wo  a verneint,  b bejahfc  und  a bejaht  wird,  ist 
ausgeschlossen*',  Dies  leucbtet  ein,  da  a nicht  zugleich  verneint 
und  bejaht  wcrden  kann.  Man  kann  das  Urtheil  anch  so  in 
Worten  ausdrttckcn:  „wenn  ein  Satz  a gilt,  so  gilt  er  nucb,  falls 
ein  belicbigcr  Sat: a b gilt“.  Kb  bedeute  z,  B.  a den  Satz,  dass  die 
Summe  der  Winkel  im  Dreieeke  ABC  zwei  Kechte  betrage; 
b den  Satz,  dass  der  Winkel  ABC  ein  Rechter  sen 
Dann  erhalten  wir  das  Urtheil:  „wenn  die  Summe  der  Winkel 
im  Dreieeke  ABC  zwei  Kechte  betragt,  so  gilt  dies  auch  ittr  den 
Fall,  dass  der  Winkel  ABC  ein  Hechter  istl‘. 

Die  1 rechts  von  | — p - — a ist  die  Nummer  dieser  Formel. 

i 

: a 

H 


a 

— - c 

‘ — }, 
— c 

b 


bedeutet:  „der  Fall  wo 


(2. 
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— a 


vcrneint  und 


— a 

— h 


c 


bejaht  wird,  findet  nicht  stattu. 


bedeutet  aber  den  Umstand,  dass  der  Fall,  wo  a verncint,  b bejaht, 
und  c bejaht  wirdt  ausgeschlossen  sei.  Die  Verneinung  von 


sagt,  dass  — : — a vernoint  und  — p b bejaht  wevde.  Die  Ver- 
*—  c c 

neinung  von  — ; — a aber  bedeutet,  dass  a vcrneint,  c bejaht 

L-  c 

werde.  Die  Verneinung  von 


I — c 


bedeutet  also,  dass  a verneint,  c bejaht,  b bejaht  werde. 

— -c 

Die  Bejahung  von  — : — b und  C zieht  aber  die  Bejahung  von 

l-  .c 

b nach  sich.  Daber  hat  die  Verneinung  von 
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b 


— c 

die  Verncimuig  von  a nnd  die  Bejahung  von  b und  von  c eur 
Folge.  Diesen  Fall  Bchlicsst  die  Bejahung  von 


grade  aus.  Fa  kann  also  der  Fall,  wo 


verneint  und 


c 


bejaht  wird,  niclit  stattfmden,  und  dies  behauptet  das  Urtheil 


iMlr  den  Fall,  dass  ursdchliche  Verkniipfungen  vorliegcn,  kami 
man  dies  ancli  so  ausdrileken: 

,}wcnn  eiu  batz  («)  die  nothwendige  Folge  von  zwei  Siitzen 

und  c%)  ist  ^ I — b und  wenn  der  eine  von  ilmen  (&) 

wieder  die  nothweudige  Folge  dea  andern  (c)  1st,  so  is t der 
Satz  (a)  die  nothwendige  Folge  dieses  letzten  ( c ) allein. 
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Ks  bodente  z*  B. 

c\  dass  in  einer  Zahlenreihe  7,  jedes  nachfolgende  Glied  grosser 
als  das  vorangehende  sei; 

b,  dass  ein  Glied  M grosser  als  L sei; 
a,  dass  das  Glied  A grosser  als  Z sei, 

Dann  erhalten  wir  folgendes  Urtheil: 

„wenn  ans  den  SiUzen,  dass  in  der  Zahlenreihe  Z jedes  foi- 
gende  Glied  grosser  als  das  voraugehende  iat,  und  dass  das 
Glied  M grosser  als  Z ist,  gesehloesen  werden  kann,  dass 
das  Glied  N grosser  als  Z ist,  und  wenn  aus  dem  Satze,  dass 
in  der  Zahlenreihe  Z jedes  nachfolgende  Glied  grosser  als 
das  vorangehende  1st  folgt,  dass  M grosser  als  Z 1st,  so  kaun 
der  Satz,  dass  A grosser  als  L ist,  aus  dem  Satze  geschlossen 
werden,  dass  jedes  nachfolgende  Glied  in  der  Zahlenreihe  Z 
grosser  als  das  vorangehende  iat‘\ 


Die  2 links  bedeutet,  dass  rechts  davon  die  Formel  (2)  steht 
Der  Schluss,  welcher  den  Uebergang  von  (2)  und  (1)  zu  (3)  be- 
wirkfc,  ist  nach  § 6 abgektlrzt  auBgedrllckt.  AusfUbrlicb  wiirde 
er  so  gescbriebeu  werden: 
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1-  j ■ J ’V  ''--  * 


♦ 1 - b (3. 

Urn  nun  den  Satz  (l)  in  der  verwickelteren  Gestalt,  in  der 
er  liter  erseheint,  leieliter  erketmbar  zu  machen,  dieiit  die  kleine 
iabeile  utiter  der  1.  Sie  besagt,  dass  mau  ill  | — — a 


a 
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an  die  SteUe  von  a und 


i a 

■ c 

. b 

*—  c 

, a 
h 
c 


an  die  SteUe  von  A setzen  rooge. 


a 

-b 


(2) 


h 

i \ — — « 

3 

| !-c 

j 1 1* 

! 1 — c 

'tt? 

{—h 

1 C 

I— * 

a 

\ 

-r-  | « 

- c 

I : i-c 

b 

j ...  U 

c 

a 

b 

-c 

1 ft 

1 * 

1 ft 

a 

c 

- h 

j"~“ 

* (4. 

unter  der  (2)  bedeutet,  daes  man  in 

1 

! L-c 

: b 

an  die  StcIIen  von  «,  c die  redds 

i — c 

davou  atehenden  AnadrUcke  setzen 

TLI 
} c 

m<5ge;  wodureh  man  erliftlt 
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_ — a 

Man  sieht  leicht,  wie  hieraus  und  aim  (3)  (4)  folgt. 

I 7 a 

4 * r* 

'*  - c 

a 

j b 

a 
h 
c 

' a 


d>:  : 


b 


a 

b c 


a 

h 


h 


a 

c 

b 

c 

a 

b 


16. 
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Die  Bedeutung  des  doppelten  Kolon  igt  in  § 6 erklftrt. 
Beispiel  zu  (5).  Es  Bei 

(t  der  Umstand,  dass  das  Stack  Eisen  E magnetisch  werde; 

b der  Umstand,  dass  durch  den  Dvalit  D ein  galvanischer 
Strom  ftieuse ; 

V der  Umsfand.  dass  der  SchlOssel  T nicdergedrtlckt  werde. 
Wit  crhalten  dann  das  Urtheil: 

„weitn  der  Satz  gilt,  dass  E magnetisch  wird.  sobald  dnrch  /> 
ein  galvaniaclier  Strom  liiesst; 

wenn  ferner  der  Satz  gilt,  daes  ein  galvanischer  Strom  dnrch 
D Hiesst,  sobald  T niedergedrilckt  wird; 
so  wird  E magnetisch,  wenn  T nicdcrgedrUckt  wird.l< 

Man  kann  (ft)  bei  Vorausisetznag  nrskchlichcr  Zusammeuhflnge 
so  ausdrUeken : 

,>weDD  b eine  hinreiehemle  Bedingung  fttr  a,  weun  c eine 
hinreiohende  Bedingung  for  b ist,  so  1st  c eine  hinreichende 
Bedingung  fttr  a.“ 


r vo  )£<• , t'orutalspruotio. 


3 
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Oieser  Sat.  unterscheidet  sich  vo„  (5,  DUr  dadorcb,  dass  an  die 
Stelle  der  emeu  Bedingunff  c zw^i  a e 

D . . , Y 6UU»’  c 1 zwei;  c ualtf,  getreten  sind 
Bempiel  zu  (7).  Es  bedeute 

d den  Umstand,  dass  der  Koiben  K einer  Luflpumne  von  seiner 
ussersten  Lage  links  m seine  ausserste  Lage  rechts  bewegt  werde- 
c taOmtod  1,„  H i,  8te„ung  , „„f  b„ioi  ’ 

. d®  Lrm“tend'  dass  diB  Dichtigkeit  D der  Luft  im  Reci- 
pieuteu  der  Lufitpnmpe  auf  die  Haifte  gebracht  werde. 

« den  Umstand,  dass  die  Hdhe  H des  Standee  eines  mil  dem 

“ssr  - 

Dann  erhalten  wir  das  Urtheii; 

”wenn  der  Sate  gilt,  dass  die  Hoke  H des  Barometei- 
standes  auf  die  liftlfte  herabsinkt,  sobald  die  Dichtigkeit  D der 
Luft  anf  die  Haifte  gebracht  wird;  6 °er 

die  Ilalfte"  fr“T/e-  fatZ  gUt’  da88  die  ^^iof'tigkeitD  auf 
die  Iteifte  gebracht  wird,  wenn  der  Koiben  K aus  der  ftusscr- 

s en  Lage  links  in  die  ausserste  Lage  reehts  bewegt  wird  und 
wenn  der  Hahn  H sich  in  der  Steiiung  I befindet 
80  folgt, 

dass  die  Hdhe  H des  Baroineterstandes  auf  die  Haifte  herab- 
smkt,  wenn  der  Koiben  K aus  der  aussersten  Lage  lint  in 
die  ausserste  Lage  recl.ts  bewegt  wird,  wahrend  der  Hahn  H 
sich  in  der  Steiiung  I befindet” 


§ it;. 


-pa 

L-rf 
— b 

I * 
1—6 
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(6. 


” r |~  a bedeutet,  dass  der  Fall,  wo  a verneiat,  b uud  d 
j - b aber  bejaht  werden,  nicht  stattfmde; 

1 d 


I f 


bedeutet  dasselbe, 
Fall,  wo  -~ 


und  (8) 
a verneint 

6 


sag  t, 
nnd 


dass 


der 

i a 

L o 

d 


bejaht  wevdc,  ausgeschloBBen  aei.  Dies  kami  auch  bo  ausgesprochen 
werden:  „wenn  ein  Satz  die  Folge  von  zwei  Bedingungen  ist,  so 
ist  deren  Heiheufolge  gleichgiltig  k\ 


(B): 


-a 

-t 

b 

c 

a 

-b 


\ ~a 

L-l 

I — c 

a 

— b 


ra 

5 — c 
-| — a 

L b 

Yb 

i — c 


(9. 


Dieaer  Satz  unteracheidet  sich  nur  unwesentlicli  von  (5). 


3* 
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8 

a\b 

b\e 


( ia 


1 


a b 
h c 


(U. 


Diese  b orinel  kann  man  bo  tibersetzen:  „wenn  der  Satz,  daas  b 
oder  nicht  c stattfinde,  cine  hinrelcliendo  Bedingung  fill*  a iat 
8o  is t b allein  eiue  hinreiciiende  Bedingmig  fur  a.u 


8 

d | c 


(6)  : 
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Die  Sitae  (12)  bis  (17)  und  (22)  seigcn,  wie  bei  mehreu 
Bedmgungen  die  Iieihenfolge  abgeSndert  werden  kann. 


38 


40 


Diiwr  tint/,  mt  von  (7.)  lUir  utiwesendieh  verso  hidden. 


41 


42 


43 

26 

b , a 

\ —b 

' a 

(1)  : 


Man  kann  nicht  (zagleich)  a bejahen  und  a verneinen 
§ 17.  | pr  b 

— . — a 

* ■— b (28. 

bedeotet;  „der  Fall,  wo  , , b verneint  and  a bejaht  wird, 

U-0  '—b 


findet  nicht  afcatt“  Die  Verneinung  von  — bedeutet,  dass 


— p-  it 

— a bejaht  and  — b verneint  wird ; d,  h.  dass  a verneint  und 
b bejaht  wird.  Dieaer  Fall  wird  darch  , a ausgeschlossen. 

! — b 

Diesefl  Urtheil  begrtindet  den  Uebergang  vota  modus  ponens  zum 
modus  toliens.  Es  bedente  z.  B. 

b den  Satz,  daas  der  Mensch  M lebe; 
a den  Satz,  dass  H athme. 

Dann  haben  wir  das  Urtheil: 

„wenn  aas  dem  Umatande,  daaa  M lebt,  sein  Athmen  geachlos- 
sen  werden  kann,  so  kann  ana  dem  Umatande,  dass  er  nicht 
atbmet,  sein  Tod  geacblosaen  werden“ 

28  | t b 

— — * 


(6)  : 


c 


(29. 


41 


WVnn  h iiml  c liinreiehendc  itedingungen  frtr  a sind,  so  kann 
hub  tier  Vcmeitiutig  von  a und  der  Bejahttng  del*  einen  Bedingung 
(6*)  die  Verneimmg  der  andern  Bedingtiug  geschlossen  werden. 

» I \<<b 


(10)  : 


b 

d 


a 

b 


e c 


(30. 


§ IB*  |~r—  a 

*t r«  131* 

rr « bedeutet  die  Verneinung  der  Verneimmg,  mitliin  die  Bejaliung 
von  a.  Eb  kann  also  nicht  a vemeint  und  (zugleich)  ~rr a bejaht 
werden.  Duplex  negatio  affirmat.  Die  Verneinung  der  Verneinnng 
ist  Bejahttng. 


31  — b 

« I b l-rr* 

(7)  j 


a 

h 

c 

d 


(28)  : : 
b | —6 


(32. 


(33. 
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Wonti  a oder  h afcattfiudct,  bo  findet  b oder  ft  atatt. 

h:i  I b 

! ' ■ . 

« 

(ol  : 


b 

\ 

h 

X " 

\ « 

- a 

c 

T b 

a 

lrb 

f c (:j4. 

Weim  das  Eiutreten  des  Urastandes  c beita  Wegfall  des  Hinderungs- 
gruudeB  b das  Stattfinden  von  a zur  Folge  hat,  bo  kaun  aus  deni 
Nichtstattfinden  von  a beim  Eintreten  von  c auf  das  Eiutreten  des 
Hiuderungsgvundes  b geschlossen  werden. 
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Dev  Full  wot  verneiut,  v a bejaht  und  a bejaht  wird,  tritt  nicht 
ein*  Man  kaun  diets  so  aussprechen : *,wenn  a dntritt,  so  findet 
eina  von  beiden,  a oder  b , statt>“ 


*il  I r | * 

«|c  <• 


(9)  : 


(37. 


Wean  a die  nothweudige  Folge  davon  ist,  daes  b oder  c ein- 
tvitt,  so  1st  a die  nothweudige  Folge  von  c ailcin.  Es  bedeute  z.  B. 
h den  Urns t and,  dass  der  crate  Factor  ernes  Products  P 0 wird; 
c den  Uinatand,  class  der  zweitc  Factor  von  P 0 wird; 
a den  Umstaud.  class  das  Product  V 0 wird. 

IJaun  haben  wir  das  L'rtheil ; 

Mweun  das  Product  P 0 wird,  fails  der  erste  oder  der  zweite 
Factor  0 wird,  so  kann  aus  dem  Verschwindeu  des  zweiten 
Factors  das  Verschwinden  des  Producfcea  gesehlossen  warden.^ 


36  I — . — -t — l) 

— — a 

(8)  = 


(38. 


(39. 


(40. 
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§ 19.  l -rn  « 

! — a 

Die  Bejahung  von  a vemeiut  die  Verneiming  von  «* 


(42. 

(4H. 


Wenn  nuv  die  Wahl  zwischen  a und  a ist,  bo  findet  a statt 
Man  hat  z.  B.  zwei  Fade  zu  unterscheiden , welche  die  gauze 
MogUehkoit  erschdpfen*  Indem  man  den  evsten  verfolgt,  gelangt 
tuau  zu  dem  Ergebnisse,  dass  a statfcfindet;  desgleichen,  wenn  man 
den  zweiten  verfolgt  Dann  gilt  der  Satz  a. 


4$ 

h C | ft 

a 

i 5 e 

u 

I fi  (46. 

Wenn  a gilt,  sowohl  falls  c ointritt.  ala  ancb  falls  c nicht  ein- 
tritt . ho  gilt  a . Kin  andcrer  AuBdruek  ist : ..wenn  a oder  c 
eintritt,  and  wenn  das  Eintrcten  von  r a zur  nothwendigeu  Fotge 
hat,  ho  tin  dot  a statt.rt 

lt‘>  | a 

a 

c 

a 

, c 

l*»>:  

a 

r a 

[ — c 


i " 

Lrc  (47. 

Man  kann  diesen  Satz  so  aussprechen:  „wenn  aowohl  c als  auch 
b eiue  kinreichende  Bedingang  ftlr  a iafc,  und  wenn  b oder  c 
stattfindet,  so  gilt  der  Satz  Dieses  Urtheii  wird  augewendet, 
wo  bei  einem  Beweise  zwei  Fiille  zu  unterscheiden  Bind.  Wo 
rnehre  F&lle  vorkommen,  kann  man  immer  auf  zwei  aurttckgehen, 
Indem  man  einen  von  den  Fallen  als  den  ersten,  die  Geaammtheit 
der  Ubrigen  als  den  zweiten  Fall  ansiebt.  Den  letztereu  kann 
niau  wieder  in  zwei  F&Ue  zerlegen  und  biermit  so  lange  fortfahren* 
als  nodi  Zerlegungen  mdglich  sind. 

47  b— j « 

1 ' 1 j—  a 

— a 
~~b 

— b 

— * 


n <t 

a 

- — “ C 

b a 

d —c 

c b 


(23)  : 
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b 1 , a 


c 


c 


a 

h 


d 


r\* 


(4S. 


Wcmi  ti  oin<*  hinreichemU*  Beclingiuig  ilafttr  istt  dnss  h odw*  r 
stnttfindet.  itwl  wcmi  sowohl  b als  aueh  c vine  hiiimphendt1 
Kediitgung  fiir  //  ist,  so  ist  d pine  liiti reicliendo  ifodinguug  fib*  ft. 
Kin  Bmpiel  del*  Anwcndnng  bietet  die  Ahleihuig  von  Pormel  (Ull). 


17 


(12)  : 


(17)  : 


» Fro^c,  Formelspracli*’. 


t49. 


(&0. 


4 


50 


(51. 


§ *>•  I , m 

; 1 no) 

1 (c-  d)  (52. 

Der  Fall,  wo  tier  Inhalt  von  r glcich  dcin  Iniialt  von  rf  ist,  wo 
f(c)  bejaht  and  /((/)  vemeint  wild , findet  niebt  statt.  Dieser 
Satz  drllckt  ana,  dass  man  llberall  statt  c d setzen  kiinne,  wenn 
c d 1st.  In  f ((')  kann  c aucli  an  andern  ala  den  Arguments- 
stellen  vorkommen.  Dabcr  kann  c aucli  uocli  in  / \<i)  enthalten 
aein. 
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(81  : 


f(d)  . 
f(c) 

(c  </) 


f(d) 

/'(c) 

(c  ~ rf) 

f{d) 

(c  d) 
/•(c) 


(58. 


§ 21. 

Der  Inhalt  von  c ist 
54 

(53)  : 

fid)  | (A  --  c) 

(9)  : 

b (d~c) 
c (c  . d) 

<i  /'(c) 

/(d) 


I — (c~c), 
gleieh  dem  Inbaltc  von  C.  • 

| (c  C) 

I -,“■«£«) 

L-  (c  :•  rf) 


| t , -—/<*) 

! j U-/W 

* ; (C  . - d) 

--r-/(c) 

j -/W) 

(rf  2~  C) 


(54. 


(55. 


(50. 


(52)  : : 
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§22. 


-fie) 

-rid) 

- (c  ~ d) 


(57. 


It* fie) 

-■  £--/(  o)  m. 

- i /(ft)  bedentet.  dass  /(ft)  stattfinde.  was  man  auch  unter  ft 
versteben  miige.  Wenii  dalier  - i-/(ft)  bojalit  wivd,  so  kami 
/'(c)  niebt  vernoint  werden.  Dies  drUckt  unsev  Skits  aus.  a 
kami  bier  uni*  an  den  ArgumcntssteUei)  von  / vorkotnmen,  weil 
diese  Function  atich  ausBcrlmlb  des  Gebictes  von  a im  Urtbcilo 
vorkomnit. 


5* 

fid)  I 

cl// 

(30) : 

\fib) 


fin 

!/  M) 


I 


■r~f{b) 

9 i>>) 

/(ft) 

■ — 9 (0) 


9 ih) 

a 


i 


" /(a) 

— 9 (ft) 
-./(&) 
gib) 


(511. 


/(«)  ! 

- 9 (0) 

Itcispiel.  Eb  bedente 

b einen  Vogel  Strauss,  niindich  ein  einzolncs  zu  diesor  Art 
geliOrcndes  Thier; 
g (A)  „A  1st  ein  Vogel"; 
f (A)  „A  kann  fliegen". 

Gann  baben  wir  das  Urtheil: 

„wenn  dioser  Strauss  ein  Vogel  ist  und  niebt  fliegen  kaun,  so 
ist  darns  zn  eehliessen,  dass  einige  Vdgel  *)  niebt  fliegen  klinnen." 
Man  sieht,  wio  dieses  Urtheil  eine  Scblussart  ersetzt,  nam- 
licb  Felapton  oder  Fesapo,  zwischen  deneu  hier  kein  Unterschied 
gemacht  wird,  weil  die  Hervorbebung  eines  Subjects  wegfilllt. 

5S  I-- .___/(*) 


AA) 


-A  A) 
-9  id) 
-HA) 


b 

(12)  : 


-9ib) 
h{b) 
/(ft) 
0(ft) 
- h (a) 


*)  § 12,  2.  Anrn. 


4 
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<t 

f(b) 

| 

— — 

rm 

b 

9 (b) 

' 

h (A) 

c 

5(A) 

j 

0 (A) 

d 

a 

/■(«) 

i Cl 

/(«) 

; 1 

9 (a) 

9 (a) 

I !_ . 

. h (a) 

A (a) 

58 

1 

/■(c) 

a 

7(a) 

('•')  : 

b 

f{c\ 

1 

a 

r 

a 

/'<«) 

a 

/(a) 

a 

/'<«?) 

58 


f(A) 


fU\ 

gU) 


a 

b 

d 


(8)  : 

n*) 

0 (x) 

d— /(«) 
-g  (a) 


I — J-  fix) 
g (-»•) 
i-  /'(a) 
— 9 (a) 


I 


f(_X) 

t ~j — /■(«) 
I— * (a) 




182. 


Dieses  Urtheil  ersetzt  die  Schhmsweiso  Barbara  in  dern  Fade,  dass 
der  Untcrsatz  {g  (*))  einen  besondern  Inhalt  hat. 


02 


(24)  : 

« fix) 

i /(«) 

c g (•'  ) 

b m 


I — i—i fix) 

'-d- /(«) 

!~J>  (a) 

~ g (.r) 

■ ! * - —/•(«) 

1 ! '—g(  a) 

j 1 m 

! g^x) 


(08. 


53 


fi2 


(18)  : 
a f (x) 
b 


c g (*) 
d h (g) 


/ (a) 

S'  (0) 


— /•(■<*) 

*~r  /"(«) 

9 (0) 
g (x) 


-fix) 

— b (y) 
-—■ /(«) 
!—  y(a) 

-j — 9 (*) 

!—My) 


(04. 


64 

y I .e 


(61) 


■ --fix) 
l~h(x) 
— i — /*(  a) 
i— ^(a) 

— j — ft*) 
'—Hr) 


f (*)  r— j 

T | /■(«) 

<—/»(*) 

| I—  h (r) 

— t-  /’(a)  1 

I »*, — p-  f (a) 

-g(a)  j 

' — 9 («) 

9(A)  ' 

-2- — j — g (a) 

h(A) 

1 — * (a) 

(65. 


Iiier  kommt  a in  zwei  Gebicten  vor,  ohiie  dass  dies  eine  beson- 
dere  Beziehung  andcutete.  In  dem  einen  Gebiete  kdimte  man 
statt  a aucli  ctwa  e acliveiben.  Dieses  Urtheil  ereetzt  die  Schluss- 
weise  Barbara  fttr  den  Fall,  dass  der  Untersatz  a ~g(a) 

emeu  allgememen  Inhalt  hat.  Der  Leser,  der  sich  in  die  Ab- 
Icittmgsavt  der  Begviflfsschvift  hineingedacbt  hat,  wird  im  Stande 
seia,  aueh  die  Lrtheile  hcrzuleiten,  welche  den  andern  Schluss- 
weisen  entaprcchen.  Hier  mogen  diese  als  Beispiele  genttgen. 
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1 ~t “/(*) 

I a (*) 

/-(at 

o (a) 

- “ r - fir  (a) 

1 - h (a) 

/ (•«•)  I •, i /■(•'-) 

A (.»•)  ; - A (z) 

/(«)  ! 

1/  (a)  ’ A(a> 

p«)  - *-r-m 

h (a)  - 9 (0)  dirt. 


( 

a 

'>s 

7)  : 
/(<*) 

i 

i 

- - /'(c) 

- /CO) 

f\c) 

h 

a 

/ («) 

h 

c 

d 

// 

l(  * 

/(«))-  A] 

- -[(  5 /•  (a»  b\ 

' • • • “ /(a) 
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C 
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/(«) 

Ktt/W 

i ~b 

d 

/; 

! 1 (-«,-/•(«))  ~k\ 

(«K 

111.  Einigcs  nus  einer  allgemciiten  Rcihcnlchre, 


§ 23.  Die  folgenden  Ableitnngen  soDen  einc  allgemeinc  Vor- 
stcllung  von  dev  Hatidhabnng  dieser  Begriffsachrift  geben,  wenn 
sic  auch  vielleiclit  nicht  hinreichen,  deren  Nutzen  ganz  erkennen 
zu  lasaen.  Dieser  wiirde  erst  bei  verwickelteveu  S&tzen  dcutlich 
hervortreten.  Auaserdem  sicht  man  an  diesem  Beispiele,  wie  das 
von  jedem  durch  die  Shine  oder  selbst  dureh  eine  Anschauung 
a priori  gegebcnen  Inhalte  absehende  reiiie  Denken  alieiu  aus  dem 
Inlmltc,  weleher  seiner  eigenen  Beschaffenheit  entspringt,  Urtheile 
hervorzubringeu  vermag,  die  auf  den  ersten  Biick  nur  auf  Grand 
irgendeiner  Auachauung  mdglich  zu  sein  acheinen.  Man  kann  dies 
mit  der  Verdichtung  vevgleichen.  mittels  deren  es  gelungen  1st, 
die  dem  kindlichen  Bewusstaein  als  Nichts  erscheinende  Luft  in 
eine  sichtbare  tvopfenbildende  Fltissigkeit  zu  verwaudeln.  Die  ira 
Folgenden  entwickelten  Sktze  ilber  Reihen  ttbertreffen  an  Ail* 
gomeinheit  beiweitem  alle  ahnlichen,  welche  hub  irgendeincr  An- 
achauung  von  Reihen  abgeleitet  werden  ktinnen.  Wenn  man  es 
dalier  fUr  angemessener  haiten  mflehte,  eine  anschauliche  Vor- 
atellung  von  Reihe  zu  Grunde  zu  iegen,  so  vergease  man  nicht, 
dass  die  so  gewonnenen  S&tzc,  welche  etwa  gleiehen  Wortlaut  mit 
den  hier  gegebcnen  h&tten,  doch  iange  nicht  cbensoviel  als  diesc 
besagen  wllrden^  weil  sie  nuv  in  dem  Gebiete  eben  der  An* 
achauung  Gilfcigkeit  batten,  auf  welche  sie  gegrttndet  wiiren. 


-i  t -r  F (a) 

d / /■’  («) 

i 1—  /(b,  a) 

1 - F(b) 

« V(tf>  «) 

(b<J. 
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Dicser  Satz  untcmheidot  sieh  von  den  bisher  betrachteten  Ur* 
theileu  dadurch.  dass  Zeichen  darin  vorkoramen,  die  vorher 
nicht  erkliirfc  wordeti  sind;  er  giebt  selber  diese  ErklSrung.  Er 
sagt  nicht:  „<lie  rechte  Seitc  der  Glcichung  hat  denselben  Inlrnit 
wle  die  tinke";  Bondern:  .,sie  soil  denselben  In  halt  haben"  Dicser 
Satz  1st  daher  kein  Urtheil  und  folglieh  auch  kem  synthetisches 
UrtheiL  ura  inich  des  kantischen  Ausdrueks  zu  bedienen,  Icli  be* 
mevke  dies,  well  Kant  alle  Urtheile  der  Mathematik  tiir  synthetischc 
halt,  Wiire  nun  (69)  ein  synthetisches  Urtheil,  so  wUven  es 
auch  die  dnraue  abgclciteten  S&tze,  Man  kann  aber  die  durch  die* 
sen  ftatz  eingeftihrten  Bezcichnungen  und  daher  ihn  selbst  als 
ihre  ErkUirung  entbehren : nichts  folgt  aus  ihm,  was  nicht  auch 
olmc  ihn  cr&chlossen  werden  kdnntc,  Solche  Erklftrungen  haben 
nur  don  Zwcck.  durch  Festsetzung  einer  Abkttrzung  cine  Russel*  * 
Hebe  Erleichterung  herbeizufuhren.  Auaaerdcm  dienen  sic  dazu 
eine  besondere  Ycrbindung  von  Zeichen  aus  der  FUlle  der  niog- 
Uchen  hervorzuheben,  urn  daran  einen  festeru  Anhalt  fttr  die  Vor* 
stellung  zu  gewiuucn.  Wenn  nun  auch  die  genaunte  Erleichterung 
bei  der  geringen  Zahl  der  liier  aufgeftthrfccn  Urtheile  kaum  merk- 
lich  ist,  so  habe  Icli  dock  des  Beispiels  wegen  diese  Formel  aut- 
genommeu. 

Obglcicli  (69)  urspriinglich  kein  Urtheil  ist,  so  verwandelt  es 
sich  doch  sofort  in  ein  seiches;  denn  nachdera  die  Bedcutung  der 
neuen  Zeichen  einmal  festgesetzt  ist,  so  gilt  sie  nunmehr,  und  es 
gilt  daher  auch  Formel  (69)  als  Urtheil,  aber  als  analytischcs, 
weil  es,  was  in  die  neuen  Zeichen  hineitigelegt  wav,  nur  wieder 
liervortreten  test.  Diese  Doppelseitigkeit  der  Formel  ist  durch 
die  Verdoppelung  des  Urtheilsatrichs  angedeutet.  In  Bezug  auf 
die  folgenden  Ableitungcu  kmut  also  (69)  als  gewdhnliches  Urtheil 
bchandelt  werden. 

Die  kleinen  griechhchen  Duchstaben , die  l tier  zuerst  vor- 
kommen,  vertreten  ktinen  selbstandigen  Inhalt , wie  die  dcutschen 
und  lateinlsehen.  Bei  ihneu  ist  nur  die  Olclehlielt  und  Ver- 
schiedcnheit  zu  beaclitcn,  sodass  man  an  die  Stellen  von  « und  6 
beliebige  andevc  kleine  griechische  Buclistaben  setzen  kann,  wenn 
nur  die  Stellen,  die  vorher  von  gleicheu  Buclistaben  eingenoramen 
waren , auch  wieder  von  gleichen  eingenommeu  werden,  uml 
wenn  verschiedenc  Buclistaben  nicht  durch  glcieho  ersetzt  werden. 
Diese  iJteichheit  Oder  Vcmchiedenheit  der  grkchischen  Duchstaben 
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hat  aber  nur  innerhalb  der  Forme l Bedeutnng,  fiir  die  sic  tvie 
hier  fiir 

rf  / !■'  («) 

if 

It  ' f (c5,  a) 

bcsonders  eingefiihrt  tvorden  sind;  Sie  dicnen  dem  Zmecke,  dass 
aus  der  ahgekurzteu  Form 

6 / /•’  («) 

I 

« V«*,  '<) 

jederzeit  die  uusfuhrliche 

- - - A’ (a  | 

/•(b.  a) 

/•’(b) 

un zweideutig  wiederhergestelU  tverden  kiinnc.  Bs  bcdentet  z.  B. 
a , F (6) 

I 

,)\f(6,  ,c ) 

den  Ausdruck 

- • * (a) 

*—  A (a,  b) 

• F (b)  , 

wfthrcnd 

« / F («) 

l( 

o^fid,  a) 

keinea  Shut  hat.  Man  sieht,  daaa  dev  ausftihvUclie  Ausdruck,  wie 
vcrwickclt  aitcli  die  Functionen  F und  /*  scin  tudgcn,  immer  mit 
Hickcrlielt  wiedergefunden  wcrden  kann,  abgeschen  von  der  gleich- 
giltigen  Wahl  der  dentschen  Buchstabeiu  Es  kami 

h nr,  A) 

durch  „A  ist  Ergebnis  einer  Anwenchmg  dee  Verfahrens  f auf 
/ Us  oiler  durch  „/’  ist  der  Gegei island  einer  Anwenduug  des 
Verfahrens  (\  dereti  Ergebnis  A mtlt,  odor  durch  nA  steht  in  der 
/-Hczichung  zu  r**,  oder  durch  ,}T  steht  in  der  umgekehrteu 
/-  Beziehung  zu  A 1 wiedergegeben  werden,  welchc  AusdrUcko  als 
gleichbcdcutend  geltcn  solicit. 
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</  F(a) 

« V (rf, 

mag  ttbersetzt  werden:  „der  Umstand,  dass  die  Eigemchaft  F Bich 
in  der  /'-Reihe  vererbt.**  Diesen  Ausdruck  kann  vielleicht  fol- 
gendee  Beispiel  annehmbar  machen.  Eb  bedeute 

A (M>  A)  den  Umatand,  dass  N ein  Kind  von  M ist; 
i'  (P)  den  Umstand^  dass  P ein  Menach  ist*  Dann  ist 


a /2(a)  i—S  2 (a) 

1 ( Oder  A (± 

6\A(6,a)  L v)m 


der  Umstand,  dass  jedes  Kind  eines  Menschen  wieder  ein  Menach 
ist,  oder  dass  die  Eigenscbaft,  Menach  zu  acin,  sich  vererbt.  Man 
aietit  ilbrigens,  dass  die  Wiedergabe  in  Worten  schwierig  unci 
selbat  unmdglich  werden  kann,  wenn  an  die  Steilen  von  F nnd 
f sehr  verwickelte  Fnnctionen  tretcn.  In  Worten  wtirde  dcmnach 
der  Satz  (69)  so  ausgedrtickt  werden  kdnuen: 

„Wenn  aus  dem  Satze,  dass  b die  Eigensckaft  F hat,  allge- 
mein , was  mch  h sein  mag,  geschlossen  werden  kann , dass 
Jedes  Ergebnis  eincr  Antvendnng  des  Verfahrens  f auf  b die 
Eigenscbaft  F habe, 
so  sage  ich: 

„ „die  Eigenschaft  F vererbt  sich  hi  der  f-  Reihe.' 1 u 


§ 25. 

F (a)  \ 

6 / /•'  (a) 

69  | 

( 

Ab,  a) 

~ ( A 

V . 

(b)  / 

« \ f (<S,  ») 

(68)  : 

• 

- - 

a 

b 

fin 

a 

F (a)  1 

a _ 

t 

F («) 

-/•</» 

j j 

/*(*>  o) 

: „ .. 

- F (D 

i 

F (.»•) 

6 / F(a) 

| 

6 / F (a) 

«'/'(<*> «) 

« V(<*,a) 

c 1 x 


(19)  : 


(70. 
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b 

c 

d 

a 


•i-r-  F (0) 

LAn«) 

Fix) 

6/ /■’(«) 

« '/'(<*,  a) 

~r~  Fiy) 

fi*,V) 


(58)  : : 


nn 


r Fin 

—Ann 


i 


i-  ^ (»/) 

‘—/(as,  9) 

/’(•*•) 

<)/  /•’(«) 

« V (rf> «) 

F (y) 

f (•<•,  v) 

t /•(«) 

f (x,  a) 


I 


F{y) 

Any) 

F(x) 

6/  F(«) 

o' /'(<), «) 


(71. 


(72. 


It  'emi  die  Eigenschaft  F sick  in  der  f - Reihc  vererbl;  worn 
x die  Eigenschaft  F hat  und  y Ergebnis  einer  Amvendung  des 
I'erfahrens  f auf  x ist:  so  hat  y die  Eigenschafl  F. 
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(2)  : 

a F{y) 

' — Any) 

h F(.e) 
c 6 / F («) 

f<V(d,  a) 


i j i - fix,  y) 

■ f F(x) 

| 6 / F («) 

« ' f (().  «) 


I—--,—  F(y) 

i ; ! y) 

| j «)/  /•'(«> 

I a \ f (rf,  a) 

I - --  — F (*) 

j d/F(a) 

a V (rf,  a) 


(73. 
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(*): 


/’  I.v) 

/'(•>v  y) 

PM 

<>/  / («) 


,A 


f (f>, «) 


/’  (y) 

/■(•*•»  '/) 

F(.r) 

<Y  /’(«) 

«'  /-(rf,  «) 

/’(y) 

- !/) 

/'(ft) 

< A /•((), «) 
/’<*) 


(74. 


,r,w<  •'  *>»*  Eigenschaft  F hat,  die  sick  in  der  f-Reihc 
vererbt,  so  hat  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anmendung  des  Verfahrens 
t uuf  x die  Eigenschaft  F. 


(i>> 


(02): 
b 


t 


F (a) 
/(b,  a) 
/’(b)  ) 


d i F («) 

M «) 


nn 


<*>  / /■■(«) 

«V(rf,  «) 

r 


P (a) 
/■(b,  a) 
/’(b) 


*f  P («) 

« V(<W) 
-F(a) 
n b, «) 

/’(b) 


(75. 


Item  aus  dem  Suite,  doss  b die  Eigenschaft  V hat,  ms 
mch  b seiH  >m9,  geschlossen  werden  krnrn,  dass  jedcs  Ergebnis 
finer  Antvcndmg  des  Verfahrens  f mf  b die  Eigenschaft  F habe, 
so  vererbt  sick  die  Eigenschaft  F in  der  f-lteihe. 


,rt  S(y) 

~ - 3(«) 

/'(.»•,  a) 

: *v7‘('V» !/,?) 

A/  9 («) 

«A  fid,  «) 

(7(1. 

L»i«s  ist  die  Erkliimug  tier  reehts  stelumdcu  Zeiclienverbmdung 


6t 

y 

{t  I !/if'  *n  Betrcff  'l<?r  Verdoppelung  deg  rrtbeilsstricheg 
und  dev  grieehiscben  Buchstaben  venveise  irli  auf  § 21.  Ks  giiiffe 
niclit  nn,  nt.att  deg  obon  gtelicnden  Aiutdrueks  einfach 

v nr.  y) 

zu  sebreiben.  weil  bei  eincr  augfQlirlieh  bingcscliricbenen  Function 
von  x nnd  y dicse  Bucbstabcn  nucb  noeli  ausserhalb  der  Argu- 
mentsstetlen  vorkommen  kdnnten,  wobci  dann  niclit  zu  crsehcn 
ware,  welebc  Stellen  a Ik  Argumentsstellen  anznselien  wilren.  Die 
Letzteren  mtlBsen  also  als  solclie  gekenozeiclmet  werden.  Dies 
geschicbt  bier  dure.h  die  Indices  y nnd  (i.  Man  muss  dicse  ver- 
sehieden  walilen  in  Anbetracbt  des  Falles,  dags  die  beiden  Argutncnte 
einander  gieicli  wiiren.  Wir  nclmieu  griochisclie  Bucbstabcn  liiercu, 
damit  wir  eine  gewisse  Answabl  haben,  um  filr  den  Fall,  dass 

5 yti) 

einen  almlich  gebanten  Ausdruck  in  sicb  sehliisse,  die  Bezeieltnung 
der  Argunientsstellen  des  eingeselilossenon  Ausdrueks  von  denen 
des  einschlimenden  verschiedeu  walilen  zu  kiinnen.  Die  ( Vetch - 
heit  mid  I erschiedenheit  der  griechischen  tiuchstaben  hat  hier 
nur  bedeutimg  mnerhalb  des  Ausdrnckes 

f (xyt  Vjl)  i 

ausserbalb  kdnnen  dieselben  vorkommen,  olmc  dass  bierdureh 
irgendeine  Bcziebung  zu  dieseu  angedeutet  wllrde. 

Wir  itbersetzen 


J /'(■•<>,  dp) 

dureh  „y  folgt  in  der  /-Reibe  auf  .r“,  eine  Auadrucksweise,  die 
freilich  nur  moglich  ist,  solange  die  Function  f bestimmt  iat.  In 
Worten  wird  demnach  (76)  etwa  so  ausgesproeben  werden  kdnnen: 
Benn  aus  den  beiden  Sat  ten,  dass  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  An- 
rnndung  des  Verfahrens  f auf  .r  die  Eigenschaft  F habe , und 
dass  die  Eigenschaft  F sich  in  der  f-Reihe  vererbe,  was  ouch 
F sein  mag,  geschlossen  werden  ham,  dass  y die  Eigenschaft 
F habe, 
so  sage  ich: 
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„y  folgt  in  der  f-Reihe  a«/V 
dem  y vorhcr".  “) 

§ 27. 

7(i 


oder:  „x  gehttn  der  f-Reihe 


(tiS)  : 


S ' - 9(0) 

! -/(■«-,  a) 

! i/9W 

« Vti,  ><) 

a 

nr 


run 

m 

f Ur,  a) 

ii  run 

‘A  f(6,  u) 


r 


r (</) 
r (ft) 

— /(*»  a) 

if  run 

«V«,  «) 

/,  l ('XV  9$ 


(77. 


Hier  Bind  nach  § 10  F (tj),  F (a),  #’(«)  als  verschiedone  Fnuctioneu 
des  Arguments  F anzuseben.  (77)  bedcutet: 

IVenn  y m der  f-Reihe  auf  x folgt:  tvenn  die  Kigenschaft  F 
sick  in  der  f-Reihe  [vererbt:  wean  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Att- 
wendnng  des  Verfahrens  f auf  ,r  die  Eigenschaft  F hut:  to  hat 
y die  Kigenschaft  F. 


I 


(17) 


r (y) 

- F (o) 

-/•(•»-,  a) 

i/  run 

'«  V(rf,  a) 
\i  f (xy>  Vft) 


*)  Urn  die  Allgemeinheit  des  Merdurch  gegebenen  Begriffs  des  Aut- 
einanderfolgene  In  einer  fieihe  deutiieber  zu  machen,  erinnere  ich  a., 
cirnge  Mflglichkciten.  Es  ist  hierunter  niclit  nur  eine  solcho  Aneinander- 
reihung  begriffen,  wie  die  Perlen  auf  einer  Schnur  zeigen,  eoudern  auch 
c crzweignng  wie  beirn  Stamm  baum , eine  Vereiaigmiff  meltret* 
/weige,  sowie  ein  ringartiges  insicbzurticklaufen. 
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F(>J) 

*■ /'(«) 

f(x,  tt) 
* («) 

l f (•*  > >J,i) 


wr- 


*/  F (.'/) 

«V 


/’  iy) 

(y  / ( ryi  ty) 

A(o) 

/'(•r, n) 


/’(<>, «) 


(*) 


/■'  (.r) 
(74)  : : 

?/  I a 


>'(y) 

,4  ^'r  V 
<*/  /•'(«) 

« ' /’  (A  «) 

/■(O) 

f (*,  a) 
«V' (<),«) 


j-fW 

I— \ /■(•'>  M 

r - /’(a) 

! - /■(■*,  a) 

_f/ /•’(«) 

«'  f (i),  «> 


I 


' j F (?/) 

/ f ('V-  ty) 
<V  /-'(a) 

« V (fJ.  «( 

I /”'(«) 

1 / (-i-,  a) 

..  .<}/*» 

« V (<);«) 

*’(.v) 

*/  *'(«) 

« \ «) 
/'  (-r) 

j'  F (a) 

fix,  a) 

/ /■’  («) 

«W«i 

F(x) 


P (</) 

,y  f iJ)> 

|/  /-’  (r) 

« V (<*,«) 
F(z) 


(7k. 


(7Si. 


(Kll. 


(Kl. 
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Da  in  (74.)  y mu*  in F (.r)  vorkommt.  so  kann  bei  der 

/*(*>*.?/) 

Kraetznng  deg  y dnvch  den  dentsehen  Buchstnben  a die  Hrthlnng 
dieaem  Ausdnicko  nacti  § t 1 umnitteibar  vorhcrgehcu.  Man 
kmm  (M)  ttbersetzen; 

Hem  x cine  Elgemchnft  F hat , die  sick  hi  der  f-Reihe  ver- 
erht,  und  tvenn  y in  der  f-  Ueihe  auf  x folgl , so  hat  y die 
Eigemchaft  F.*) 


Ks  sei  beispielsweise  F die  Eigcnsclmft.  ein  Hatife  Bohnen 
zu  seinj  es  aei  daft  Vcrfahreu  f die  Vewiimlernng  cinos  Ilaufetm 
Bohnen  am  eine  Boltnc,  «o  dasg 

fin,  h) 

den  Ihmtaml  bedeute,  dans  b alle  Bohnen  deg  Haufens  a auftder 
cincr  und  sonst  niclittf  enthalte.  Dann  wiirde  man  dureh  unseru 
Sate  Ktt  dem  Krgebniftse  gelangen,  dasa  einc  einzige  odcr  selbat 
gar  keinc  Bohnc  oin  Haufe  Bohnen  eei,  wenn  die  Eigengehaft, 
eia  Haufe  zu  gem,  sich  in  der  /‘-Reilte  vcrerbi  Dies  ist  jedocii 
nicht  allgemein  dev  Fall,  well  es  gewisse  z giebt,  bei  denen  wegen 
der  Unbc&tiramtheit  des  BegrifFes  „Haufew  F (z)  nnbeurtlieilbar  ist. 


si 


| i 
i 


(18)  : 
a \ - 


F(if) 


j 

' j ( (^*y>  Va) 

„ *('- 

a ' /’  (d.  «) 

e F (a*) 


d 


a 


~F{y) 

£ f (*y,  V/D 

it  l'{a\ 

a\f  (A  n) 

FW 

™ ?iy) 

p f y^) 
a 

6/  V (a  ) 

it  V0,  «) 

. F {X) 

' a 


(82. 


*)  Uierauf  bcruht  die  Bernoullische  Induction. 
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82 

nni- 


-rff(n 

'-inn 


a 


m 


(36)  : : 
h 1 9 (r) 
«(/<(.<•) 


! ! ! 


m 

" p f^'y'Vp) 
h(x) 


~r~ff  («) 
'—*(«) 
m«) 

9 (*) 
h (.r) 
h(x) 


I 


1 — 9 (!/) 

]~h(y) 

'p  f (xr>  vp) 


lt(x) 


6 

I 

a 


i — 9 («) 

~T~  It  («) 

f(&>  a) 


(83. 
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(8)  : 


a 


h 

d 


'•—m 

Up) 

6/F(a) 

« Y(d,  a) 

/’(.r) 


I r-f(») 

s> 

! <f/F(a) 

— I 

i aV(d,  a) 

1 F(x) 


m 

p/'(xy>  yp) 

m 


6/F(a) 

« V(rf, «) 


(84. 


0 


Frege,  Faraiotytraclic. 
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Fly) 

r(a) 

f(x,  a) 

6/  F (a) 


02): 


6/  /•'(«) 
r il 
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Die  Ableitung  dieses  Satzes  wird  in  Worten  etwa  folgender- 
massen  lauten: 

«)  Es  folge  y in  der  /'-Heihe  auf  x; 

fi)  es  iiabe  jcdes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahrens  f 
auf  x die  Eigenschaft  f; 

y)  es  vererbe  sich  die  Eigenschaft  F in  der  /r-Reiht*. 

Aus  diesen  Voraussetzungen  folgt  nacli  (85): 
d)  y liat  die  Eigenschaft  F. 

f)  Es  sei  z Ergebnis  einer  Anwendnng  des  Verfahrens  f auf  y. 
Dana  folgt  aus  (/),  (d),  (<;)  naeh  (72): 

z hat  die  Eigenschaft  f\ 

Daher: 

Wcnn  z Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahrens  f auf 
einen  Geyenstand  y ist,  der  in  der  f- ft  ei he  auf  x folgt,  nnd 
wenn  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahrens  f auf 
x eme  Eigenschaft  F hat , die  sich  in  der  F-fteihe  vererht , so 
hat  z diese  Eigenschaft  F. 
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*)  In  Bezug  auf  die  HOhlung  rnit  J eiehe  § 11. 
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Eb  raflge  hier  die  Ableitung  dea  Satzea  (91)  in  Worten  folgen. 
Aus  dem  Satze: 

a)  „jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahrens  f 
auf  x hat  die  Eigenscbaft 
kann,  waB  anch  % aein  mag,  gesohlossen  werden : 

jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendnng  des  Verfahrens  f auf 
x hat  die  Eigenscliaft 

Daher  kann  auch  aus  dem  Satze  («)  und  dem  Satze,  dasa  die 
Eigenschaft  8 sich  in  der  /'-Keihe  vererbt,  was  auch  % aein  mag, 
geschlossen  werden: 

jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  dea  Verfahrens  f auf 
x hat  die  Eigenschaft  $• 

Daher  gilt  nach  (90)  der  Satz: 

Jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  eines  Verfahrens  f auf 
einen  Gegenstand  x folgt  in  der  f-Reihe  auf,  dies  x. 
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0 A*y  */?) 
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d\f(y,z)  1 ,1 ru'?'  W (96. 

Ergebnis  finer  Anrvendung  des  Verfahrens  f auf  emeu 
Gegenstand)  der  in  der  f- Reihe  auf  x folgt % folgt  in  der  f- Reihe 
auf  x. 
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(97. 

Eigenscba/K , in  der  /'-  Reihe  auf  x zu  folgen , vererbt 
sich  in  der  f-  Reihe. 
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(96. 

ttenn  y in  der  f- Reihe  auf  x mid  stem  z in  der  /-Reihe 
auf  y f 'olgl,  so  folgt  z in  der  f- Reihe  auf  x. 


§29. 


J /•<*«  ?,)|~  /(,rrV) 


•/''TV"  p ' ' ) (99. 

lch  verweise  liier  auf  das  bei  den  Formeln  (69)  und  (76)  (iber 
die  EinfUhrung  nener  Zeichen  Gesagte.  Es  mag 


J V> 

durch  geiidrt  der  mit  x aufangenden  /'-Reihe  an“,  odcr  durch 
gehdrt  der  mit  t endenden  /’-Reihe  aa“  Ubersetzt  werden. 
Daun  lautet  (99)  in  Worten  so: 
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IVenn  z dimetbe  me  x isit  oder  mf  x in  der  f~  Reihe  folgt, 
so  sage  tcht 

fiz  g chart  der  mit  x anfangenden  /*- Reihe  an" ; oder:  tfx 
gehort  dcr  mit  z endenden  f-  Reihe  an 


*)  In  Betreff  ties  letzten  Schlaases  siehe  § l). 
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ff’enn  z der  mil  x anfangenden  f- Reihe  angekbrt,  so  folgt 
jedes  Ergebnis  citicr  Anwendung  des  Verfahrem  f auf  z in 
der  f-  Reihe  auf  x. 
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~ £ V) 
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JWas  m der  f- Reihe  auf  x folgt , gehbrl  der  mil  x anfwi- 
genden  f*  Reihe  an. 
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Hier  folge  die  Ableitung  von  (108)  in  Worten. 


(107. 


(loy. 


Wcnu  y dermit  z anfangcnden  /'-iieihe  angehiirt,  so  folgt  nacli 
(102)  jedes  ErgebniB  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahrens  f auf  y 
in  dor  /'-Reilie  auf  z. 

Sach  (106)  gehdrt  dann  jedes  Ergebuis  einer  Anwendung 
des  VerfaluenB  /'  anf  y der  mit  z anfangcnden  /•-Iieihe  an. 
Daher : 


Henn  y der  mit  z anfangcnden  f-Reihe  angehort,  so  gehdrt 
jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahr&is  f auf  y der 
mit  z anfangcnden  f-Reihe  am 
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- zr  f(xy,  Ay) 

/Kb,  o) 

jjf  bf) 


nn 


| /<W> 


« \ f{6.  a)  109. 

Die  Eigenschaft,  der  mil  x anfangenden  f-Reihe  umuge - 
hdren,  rererbt  sich  in  der  f-Reihe. 
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Wenn  y der  mit  z anfangetideti  /-  Ret  he  angekort , so  gehort 
jedes  Ergebnh  einer  Antvendung  des  Verfahrens  f auf  y der 
mit  z anfangenden  f-Reihe  an,  Oder  gehl  in  der  f-Reihe  dem 
z vorher . 
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ji  fifty,  ftp) 


(112. 


(113. 


(114. 


Folgendes  iat  die  Ableitujig  dieser  Formel  in  Worten. 

Es  gehflre  x der  rait  z anfangenden  /-Reihe  an, 

Dann  ist  nach  (104)  z dasselbe  wie  x\  oder  x folgt  in  der 
/‘-Reihe  auf  z, 

Wenn  z dasselbe  wie  x ist,  so  gehdrfc  nach  (112)  z der  mi t x 
anfangenden  /’-Reihe  an. 
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Ans  den  letzten  beiden  Sateen  folgt:  z gehOrt  der  mit  x an- 
fangenden  /'-Reihe  an;  oder  .r  folgt  in  der  /*-Reihe  auf  z. 

Daher: 

x der  mit  z anfmgenden  f-  Reihe  angehort,  so  gehdrt 
z der  mit  x anfmgmden  f- Reihe  an;  oder  x folgt  in  der 
f- Reihe  auf  z. 


i t _ b a 

— (a  — e) 
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1 !— Ab,  a) 

~ I Ad.  e) 

Ab,e) 

fch  ftbersetze 

6 

i f(A  f) 

e 

durch  „der  Umstand,  dass  das  Verfahren  f eindentig  ist“.  Dann 
kann  (115)  so  wiedergegeben  werden: 

ffemi  atis  dem  Umstande,  dass  e Ergebnis  einer  Anmendung 
des  Verfahrens  f auf  b ist,  was  ouch  b sein  mag,  geschlossm 
werden  kann,  dass  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Ver- 
fahrens f auf  b dasse.lbe  rvie  t sei, 
so  sage  ich: 

„das  Verfahren  f ist  eindeutig". 
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Es  folge  in  Worten  die  Ablcitnng  der  Forraeln  (122)  nnd  (124). 
Eg  sei  x Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  deft  eindeutigen  Ver- 
fahrens f auf  y. 

Dann  ist  nach  (120)  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  dea 
Verfahrens  f auf  y dasselbe  wie  x, 

Daher  gehOrt  nach  (112)  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung 
dea  Verfahrens  f auf  y der  mit  x anfangenden  /“-Reihe  an. 

Also: 

Wenn  x Ergebnis  ebier  Anwendung  des  eindeutigen  Vet- 
fahrens  f auf  y i$t,  so  gekbri  Jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwen- 
dung des  Verfahrens  f auf  y der  mit  x anfmgenden  f-Reihe 
an.  (Forme!  122.) 

Es  folge  m in  der  /*-Reihe  auf  y.  Dann  ergiebt  flich  aus  (110): 

wenn  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  Verfahrens  f auf 
y der  mit  x anfangendeu  /*~Reihe  angehOrt,  bo  gehflrt  m der 
mit  x anfangenden  /*-Rcihe  an. 

Dies  mit  (122)  verbonden  zeigt, 

dass,  wenn  x Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  eindeutigen  Ver- 
fahrens f auf  y ist,  m der  mit  x anfangenden  /-Reihe  angehdrt 

Also: 

Wenn  x Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des  eindeutigen  Verfahrens 
f auf  y ist,  und  wenn  tn  in  der  f-Reihe  auf  y folgt,  so  ge- 
hdrt  m der  mit  x anfangenden  f-Reihe  an,  (Forme!  124). 
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Hier  folgt  die  Ableitnng  dieser  Foirael  in  VVorteti. 

Es  gei  x Ergebnis  einer  Anwendmig  deg  eindeutigen  Verfahrcng 
f auf  y. 

Frojf«»  Koruielnjiraclte. 
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Ea  folge  tn  in  der  /'-Reihe  auf  y . 

Dann  gehdrt  nacli  (124)  m dcr  rait  x anfangenden  /-Uoihe  an. 

Folglich  gehflrt  nach  (114)  * der  mit  m anfangenden  /--Hoi he 
an;  oder  m folgt  in  der  /‘•Reilie  nuf  .r. 

Dies  kann  man  auch  ausdrdckcn: 

x gehflrt  der  mit  m anfangenden  f- Reihe  an,  oder  geht  in 
dcr  /'-  Reise  dem  m voran. 

Daher: 

Wenn  m in  der  f-Reihe  auf  y folgt , mid  tvenn  das  Verfahren 
f eindeutig  1st,  so  gehort  jedes  Ergebnis  einer  Anwendung  des 
lerfahrens  f auf  y der  mit  m anfangenden  f-Reihe  an , oder 
geht  in  der  f-Reihe  dem  m vorher. 
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In  Worten  lautet  (129)  so: 

do*  Verfahren  f eindeutig  is),  and  menu  y der  mit  « 

ZTeralT  **  * **  f'Reihe  dem  « 

rZZ  l V 1 JedeS  Ergebnis  ciHer  Amendung  de 

Za  Tl  Tl  7 ""  * "*•****  f-Reihe  an,  ode, 

gent  in  der  f-Reihe  dem  m vorher . 
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In  Worfcen  laufcefc  dieser  Satz  so: 
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tier  f-  Reike  auf  a folgen t m gehorf  y der  mit m an  fang  end  en 
f- Ret  he  an , oder  geht  in  der  f-  Ret  he  dem  m vorher. 


Ich  lasse  hler  eine  Tafel  folgen,  ans  der  zu  ersehen  ist,  an 
welchen  Stellen  von  einer  Formel  zur  Ableitung  ciucv  andern 
Gebrauch  geraacht  ist*  Man  kann  sich  Hirer  bedienen,  am  die 
Verwendungsweisen  einer  Formel  naehzuBehen.  Auch  ist  daraus 
die  HUufigkeit  der  Anwendung  einer  Formel  zu  erkennen. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION 


THE  Principles  of  Mathematics  ” was  published  in  1903,  and  most  of 
it  was  written  in  1900.  In  the  subsequent  years  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats  have  been  widely  discussed,  and  the  technique  of 
mathematical  logic  has  been  greatly  improved  ; while  some  new  problems 
have  arisen,  some  old  ones  have  been  solved,  and  others,  though  they 
remain  in  a controversial  condition,  have  taken  on  completely  new  forms. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  amend  this  or 
that,  in  the  book,  which  no  longer  expresses  my  present  views.  Such 
interest  as  the  book  now  possesses  is  historical,  and  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a certain  stage  in  the  development  of  its  subject.  I 
have  therefore  altered  nothing,  but  shall  endeavour,  in  this  Introduction, 
to  say  in  what  respects  I adhere  to  the  opinions  which  it  expresses,  and 
in  what  other  respects  subsequent  research  seems  to  me  to  have  shown 
them  to  be  erroneous. 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  following  pages,  that  mathematics  and 
logic  are  identical,  is  one  which  I have  never  since  seen  any  reason  to 
modify.  This  thesis  was,  at  first,  unpopular,  because  logic  is  traditionally 
associated  with  philosophy  and  Aristotle,  so  that  mathematicians  felt  it 
to  be  none  of  their  business,  and  those  who  considered  themselves 
logicians  resented  being  asked  to  master  a new  and  rather  difficult 
mathematical  technique.  But  such  feelings  would  have  had  no  lasting 
influence  if  they  had  been  unable  to  find  support  in  more  serious  reasons 
for  doubt.  These  reasons  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  two  opposite  kinds  : 
first,  that  there  are  certain  unsolved  difficulties  in  mathematical  logic, 
which  make  it  appear  less  certain  than  mathematics  is  believed  to  be  ; 
and  secondly  that,  if  the  logical  basis  of  mathematics  is  accepted,  it 
justifies,  or  tends  to  justify,  much  work,  such  as  that  of  Georg  Cantor, 
which  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  many  mathematicians  on  account  of 
the  unsolved  paradoxes  which  it  shares  with  logic.  These  two  opposite 
lines  of  criticism  are  represented  by  the  formalists,  led  by  Hilbert,  and 
the  intuitionists,  led  by  Brouwer. 

The  formalist  interpretation  of  mathematics  is  by  no  means  new,  but 
for  our  purposes  we  may  ignore  its  older  forms.  As  presented  by  Hilbert, 
for  example  in  the  sphere  of  number,  it  consists  in  leaving  the  integers 
undefined,  but  asserting  concerning  them  such  axioms  as  shall  make 
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possible  the  deduction  of  the  usual  arithmetical  propositions.  That  is 
to  say,  we  do  not  assign  any  meaning  to  our  symbols  0,  1,  2,  . . except 
that  they  are  to  have  certain  properties  enumerated  in  the  axioms. 
These  symbols  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  variables.  The  later 
integers  may  be  defined  when  0 is  given,  but  0 is  to  be  merely  something 
having  the  assigned  characteristics.  Accordingly  the  symbols  0,  1,  2,  . . . 
do  not  represent  one  definite  series,  but  any  progression  whatever.  The 
formalists  have  forgotten  that  numbers  are  needed,  not  only  for  doing 
sums,  but  for  counting.  Such  propositions  as  “ There  were  12  Apostles  ” 
or  “London  has  6,000,000  inhabitants  ” cannot  be  interpreted  in  their 
system.  For  the  symbol  “ 0 ” may  be  taken  to  mean  any  finite  integer, 
without  thereby  making  any  of  Hilbert’s  axioms  false  ; and  thus  every 
number-symbol  becomes  infinitely  ambiguous.  The  formalists  are  like 
a watchmaker  who  is  so  absorbed  in  making  his  watches  look  pretty  that 
he  has  forgotten  their  purpose  of  telling  the  time,  and  has  therefore 
omitted  to  insert  any  works. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  formalist  position,  and  that  is  as 
regards  existence.  Hilbert  assumes  that  if  a set  of  axioms  does  not  lead 
to  a contradiction,  there  must  be  some  set  of  objects  which  satisfies  the 
axioms  ; accordingly,  in  place  of  seeking  to  establish  existence  theorems 
by  producing  an  instance,  he  devotes  himself  to  methods  of  proving  the 
self-consistency  of  his  axioms.  For  him,  “ existence,”  as  usually  under- 
stood, is  an  unnecessarily  metaphysical  concept,  which  should  be  replaced 
by  the  precise  concept  of  non-contradiction.  Here,  again,  he  has 
forgotten  that  arithmetic  has  practical  uses.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
systems  of  non-contradictory  axioms  that  might  be  invented.  Our 
reasons  for  being  specially  interested  in  the  axioms  that  lead  to  ordinary 
arithmetic  lie  outside  arithmetic,  and  have  to  do  with  the  application  of 
number  to  empirical  material.  This  application  itself  forms  no  part  of 
either  logic  or  arithmetic  ; but  a theory  which  makes  it  a priori  impossible 
cannot  be  “right.  The  logical  definition  of  numbers  makes  their  con- 
nection with  the  actual  world  of  countable  objects  intelligible  ; the 
formalist  theory  does  not. 

The  intuitionist  theory,  represented  first  by  Brouwer  and  later  by 
Weyl,  is  a more  serious  matter.  There  is  a philosophy  associated  with 
the  theory,  which,  for  our  purposes,  we  may  ignore  ; it  is  only  its  bearing 
on  logic  and  mathematics  that  concerns  us.  The  essential  point  here  is 
the  refusal  to  regard  a proposition  as  either  true  or  false  unless  some 
method  exists  of  deciding  the  alternative.  Brouwer  denies  the  law  of 
exclucted  middle  where  no  such  method  exists.  This  destroys,  for 
example,  the  proof  that  there  are  more  real  numbers  than  rational 
numbers,  and  that,  in  the  series  of  real  numbers,  every  progression  has  a 
limit.  Consequently  large  parts  of  analysis,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  thought  well  established,  are  rendered  doubtful. 

Associated  with  this  theory  is  the  doctrine  called  finitism,  which 
calls  in  question  propositions  involving  infinite  collections  or  infinite 
series,  on  the  ground  that  such  propositions  are  unverifiable.  This 
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doctrine  is  an  aspect  of  thorough-going  empiricism,  and  must,  if  taken 
seriously,  have  consequences  even  more  destructive  than  those  that  are 
recognized  by  its  advocates.  Men,  for  example,  though  they  form  a 
finite  class,  are,  practically  and  empirically,  just  as  impossible  to  enumerate 
as  if  their  number  were  infinite.  If  the  finitist’s  principle  is  admitted, 
we  must  not  make  any  general  statement — such  as  “ All  men  are  mortal  ” 
— about  a collection  defined  by  its  properties,  not  by  actual  mention  of 
all  its  members.  This  would  make  a clean  sweep  of  all  science  and  of  all 
mathematics,  not  only  of  the  parts  which  the  intuitionists  consider 
questionable.  Disastrous  consequences,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
proving  that  a doctrine  is  false  ; and  the  finitist  doctrine,  if  it  is  to  be 
disproved,  can  only  be  met  by  a complete  theory  of  knowledge.  I do 
not  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  I think  no  short  and  easy  refutation  of  it  is 
possible. 

An  excellent  and  very  full  discussion  of  the  question  whether  mathe- 
matics and  logic  are  identical  will  be  found  in  Vol.  III.  of  Jorgensen’s 
“ Treatise  of  Formal  Logic,”  pp.  57-200,  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
dispassionate  examination  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced 
against  this  thesis,  with  a conclusion  which  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
same  as  mine,  namely  that,  while  quite  new  grounds  have  been  given  in 
recent  years  for  refusing  to  reduce  mathematics  to  logic,  none  of  these 
grounds  is  in  any  degree  conclusive. 

This  brings  me  to  the  definition  of  mathematics  which  forms  the  first 
sentence  of  the  “ Principles.”  In  this  definition  various  changes  are 
necessary.  To  begin  with,  the  form  “ p implies  q ” is  only  one  of  many 
logical  forms  that  mathematical  propositions  may  take.  I was  originally 
led  to  emphasise  this  form  by  the  consideration  of  Geometry.  It  was  clear 
that  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  systems  alike  must  be  included  in  pure 
mathematics,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  mutually  inconsistent ; we 
must,  therefore,  only  assert  that  the  axioms  imply  the  propositions,  not 
that  the  axioms  are  true  and  therefore  the  propositions  are  true.  Such 
instances  led  me  to  lay  undue  stress  on  implication,  which  is  only  one 
among  truth-functions,  and  no  more  important  than  the  others.  Next : 
when  it  is  said  that  li  p and  q are  propositions  containing  one  or  more 
variables,”  it  would,  of  course,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  are 
propositional  functions ; what  is  said,  however,  may  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  propositional  functions  had  not  yet  been  defined,  and  were  not 
yet  familiar  to  logicians  or  mathematicians. 

I come  next  to  a more  serious  matter,  namely  the  statement  that 
4 ‘neither  p nor  q contains  any  constants  except  logical  constants.”  I 
postpone,  for  the  moment,  the  discussion  as  to  what  logical  constants  are. 
Assuming  this  known,  my  present  point  is  that  the  absence  of  non-logical 
constants,  though  a necessary  condition  for  the  mathematical  character  of 
a proposition,  is  not  a sufficient  condition.  Of  this,  perhaps,  the  best 
examples  are  statements  concerning  the  number  of  things  in  the  world. 
Take,  say : “ There  are  at  least  three  things  in  the  world.”  This  is 
equivalent  to  : “ Thereexist  objects  x,  ?/,  z,  and  properties  <p,  ip,  %,  such  that 
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x but  not  y has  the  property  <p , x but  not  z has  the  property  y>,  and  y but  not  z 
has  the  property  £.”  This  statement  can  be  enunciated  in  purely  logical 
terms,  and  it  can  be  logically  proved  to  be  true  of  classes  of  classes  of  classes  : 
of  these  there  must,  in  fact,  be  at  least  4,  even  if  the  universe  did  ilot  exist. 
For  in  that  case  there  would  be  one  class,  the  null-class  ; two  classes  of 
classes,  namely,  the  class  of  no  classes  and  the  class  whose  only  member  is  the 
null  class ; and  four  classes  of  classes  of  classes,  namely  the  one  which  is 
null,  the  one  whose  only  member  is  the  null  class  of  classes,  the  one  whose 
only  member  is  the  class  whose  only  member  is  the  null  class,  and  the  one 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  two  last.  But  in  the  lower  types,  that  of  individuals, 
that  of  classes,  and  that  of  classes  of  classes,  we  cannot  logically  prove 
that  there  are  at  least  three  members.  From  the  very  nature  of  logic, 
something  of  this  sort  is  to  be  expected  ; for  logic  aims  at  independence 
of  empirical  fact,  and  the  existence  of  the  universe  is  an  empirical  fact. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  world  did  not  exist,  logic-books  would  not  exist ; but 
the  existence  of  logic-books  is  not  one  of  the  premisses  of  logic,  nor  can  it 
be  inferred  from  any  proposition  that  has  a right  to  be  in  a logic-book. 

In  practice,  a great  deal  of  mathematics  is  possible  without  assuming 
the  existence  of  anything.  All  the  elementary  arithmetic  of  finite  integers 
and  rational  fractions  can  be  constructed  ; but  whatever  involves  infinite 
classes  of  integers  becomes  impossible.  This  excludes  real  numbers  and 
the  whole  of  analysis.  To  include  them,  we  need  the  “ axiom  of  infinity,” 
which  states  that,  if  n is  any  finite  number,  there  is  at  least  one  class  having 
n members.  At  the  time  when  I wrote  the  “ Principles,”  I supposed  that 
this  could  be  proved,  but  by  the  time  that  Dr.  Whitehead  and  I published 
“ Principia  Mathematica,”  we  had  become  convinced  that  the  supposed 
proof  was  fallacious. 

The  above  argument  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of  types,  which,  although 
it  occurs  in  a crude  form  in  Appendix  B of  the  “ Principles,”  had  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  development  at  which  it  showed  that  the  existence  of 
infinite  classes  cannot  be  demonstrated  logically.  What  is  said  as  to 
existence-theorems  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
“ Principles  ” (pp.  497-8)  no  longer  appears  to  me  to  be  valid : such 
existence-theorems,  with  certain  exceptions,  are,  I should  now  say,  examples 
of  propositions  which  can  be  enunciated  in  logical  terms,  but  can  only  be 
proved  or  disproved  by  empirical  evidence. 

Another  example  is  the  multiplicative  axiom,  or  its  equivalent, 
Zermelo’s  axiom  of  selection.  This  asserts  that,  given  a set  of  mutually 
exclusive  classes,  none  of  which  is  null,  there  is  at  least  one  class  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each  class  of  the  set.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  no  one  knows.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  universes  in  which  it  would  be 
true,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  there  are  possible  universes  in  which 
it  would  be  false ; but  it  is  also  impossible  (at  least,  so  I believe)  to  prove 
that  there  are  no  possible  universes  in  which  it  would  be  false.  I did  not 
become  aware  of  the  necessity  for  this  axiom  until  a year  after  the 
“ Principles  ” was  published.  This  book  contains,  in  consequence,  certain 
errors,  for  example  the  assertion,  in  §119  (p.  123),  that  the  two  definitions 
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of  infinity  are  equivalent,  which  can  only  be  proved  if  the  multiplicative 
akiom  is  assumed. 

Such  examples — which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely — show  that  a 
proposition  may  satisfy  the  definition  with  which  the  44  Principles  ” opens, 
and  yet  may  be  incapable  of  logical  or  mathematical  proof  or  disproof. 
All  mathematical  propositions  are  included  under  the  definition  (with 
certain  minor  emendations),  but  not  all  propositions  that  are  included  are 
mathematical.  In  order  that  a proposition  may  belong  to  mathematics 
it  must  have  a further  property:  according  to  some  it  must  be 
14  tautological,”  and  according  to  Carnap  it  must  be  44  analytic.”  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  get  an  exact  definition  of  this  characteristic  ; moreover, 
Carnap  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  4<  analytic  ” 
and  4 4 demonstrable,”  the  latter  being  a somewhat  narrower  concept. 
And  the  question  whether  a proposition  is  or  is  not  4 4 analytic,”  or 
“ demonstrable  ” depends  upon  the  apparatus  of  premisses  with  which  we 
begin.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  some  criterion  as  to  admissible  logical 
premisses,  the  whole  question  as  to  what  are  logical  propositions  becomes 
to  a very  considerable  extent  arbitrary.  This  is  a very  unsatisfactory 
conclusion,  and  I do  not  accept  it  as  final.  But  before  anything  more  can 
be  said  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  44  logical 
constants,”  which  play  an  essential  part  in  the  definition  of  mathematics 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  44  Principles.” 

There  are  three  questions  in  regard  to  logical  constants  : First,  are  there 
such  things  ? Second,  how  are  they  defined  ? Third,  do  they  occur  in 
the  propositions  of  logic  ? Of  these  questions,  the  first  and  third  are  highly 
ambiguous,  but  their  various  meanings  can  be  made  clearer  by  a little 
discussion. 

First : Are  there  logical  constants  ? There  is  one  sense  of  this  question 
in  which  we  can  give  a perfectly  definite  affirmative  answer  : in  the  linguistic 
or  symbolic  expression  of  logical  propositions,  there  are  words  or  symbols 
which  play  a constant  part,  i.e.,  make  the  same  contribution  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  propositions  wherever  they  occur.  Such  are,  for  example, 
44  or,”  44  and,”  44  not,”  44  if-then,”  44  the  null-class,”  44  0,”  44 1,”  44  2,”  . . . 
The  difficulty  is  that,  when  we  analyse  the  propositions  in  the  written 
expression  of  which  such  symbols  occur,  we  find  that  they  have  no 
constituents  corresponding  to  the  expressions  in  question.  In  some  cases 
this  is  fairly  obvious : not  even  the  most  ardent  Platonist  would  suppose 
that  the  perfect  44  or  ” is  laid  up  in  heaven,  and  that  the  44  or’s  ” here  on 
earth  are  imperfect  copies  of  the  celestial  archetype.  But  in  the  case  of 
numbers  this  is  far  less  obvious.  The  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  began 
with  arithmetical  mysticism,  influenced  all  subsequent  philosophy  and 
mathematics  more  profoundly  than  is  generally  realized.  Numbers  were 
immutable  and  eternal,  like  the  heavenly  bodies ; numbers  were  intelligible : 
the  science  of  numbers  was  the  key  to  the  universe.  The  last  of  these 
beliefs  has  misled  mathematicians  and  the  Board  of  Education  down 
to  the  present  day.  Consequently,  to  say  that  numbers  are  symbols 
which  mean  nothing  appears  as  a horrible  form  of  atheism.  At  the  time 
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when  I wrote  the  “ Principles,”  I shared  with  Frege  a belief  in  the  Platonic 
reality  of  numbers,  which,  in  my  imagination,  peopled  the  timeless  realm 
of  Being.  It  was  a comforting  faith,  which  I later  abandoned  with  regret. 
Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  steps  by  which  I was  led  to  abandon  it. 

In  Chapter  IV  of  the  “ Principles  ” it  is  said  that  “ every  word 
occurring  in  a sentence  must  have  some  meaning  ” ; and  again  “ Whatever 
may  be  an  object  of  thought,  or  may  occur  in  any  true  or  false  proposition, 
or  can  be  counted  as  owe,  I call  a term.  ...  A man,  a moment,  a number, 
a class,  a relation,  a chimsera,  or  anything  else  that  can  be  mentioned, 
is  sure  to  be  a term  ; and  to  deny  that  such  and  such  a thing  is  a term 
must  always  be  false.”  This  way  of  understanding  language  turned  out 
to  be  mistaken.  That  a word  “ must  have  some  meaning  ” — the  word, 
of  course,  being  not  gibberish,  but  one  which  has  an  intelligible  use — 
is  not  always  true  if  taken  as  applying  to  the  word  in  isolation.  What  is 
true  is  that  the  word  contributes  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in 
which  it  occurs  ; but  that  is  a very  different  matter. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  the  theory  of  descriptions.  According 
to  this  theory,  in  the  proposition  “ Scott  is  the  author  of  Waverley,” 
there  is  no  constituent  corresponding  to  “ the  author  of  Waverley  ” : 
the  analysis  of  the  proposition  is,  roughly  : “ Scott  wrote  Waverley,  and 
whoever  wrote  Waverley  was  Scott  ” ; or,  more  accurately  : ‘‘The  pro- 
positional  function  ‘ x wrote  Waverley  is  equivalent  to  x is  Scott  9 is  true 
for  all  values  of  x”  This  theory  swept  away  the  contention — advanced, 
for  instance,  by  Meinong — that  there  must,  in  the  realm  of  Being,  be  such 
objects  as  the  golden  mountain  and  the  round  square,  since  we  can  talk 
about  them.  “ The  round  square  does  not  exist  ” had  always  been  a 
difficult  proposition  ; for  it  was  natural  to  ask  “ What  is  it  that  does  not 
exist  ? ” and  any  possible  answer  had  seemed  to  imply  that,  in  some 
sense,  there  is  such  an  object  as  the  round  square,  though  this  object  has 
the  odd  property  of  not  existing.  The  theory  of  descriptions  avoided 
this  and  other  difficulties. 

The  next  step  was  the  abolition  of  classes.  This  step  was  taken  in 
Principia  Mathematica,”  where  it  is  said  : £<  The  symbols  for  classes, 
like  those  for  descriptions,  are,  in  our  system,  incomplete  symbols  ; 
their  uses  are  defined,  but  they  themselves  are  not  assumed  to  mean 
anything  at  all.  . . . Thus  classes,  so  far  as  we  introduce  them,  are  merely 
symbolic  or  linguistic  conveniences,  not  genuine  objects  ” (Vol.  I,  pp.  71-2). 
Seeing  that  cardinal  numbers  had  been  defined  as  classes  of  classes,  they 
also  became  “ merely  symbolic  or  linguistic  conveniences.”  Thus,  for 
example,  the  proposition  “ 1+1=2,”  somewhat  simplified,  becomes  the 
following  : “ Form  the  propositional  function  ‘ a is  not  b,  and  whatever 
x may  be,  x is  a y is  always  equivalent  ib  x is  a or  x is  b'\  form  also  the 
propositional  function  5 a is  a y,  and,  whatever  x may  be,  x is  a y but  is 
not  a is  always  equivalent  to  x is  6.”  Then,  whatever  y may  be,  the 
assertion  that  one  of  these  propositional  functions  is  not  always  false 
(for  different  values  of  a and  6)  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the  other 
is  not  always  false.”  Here  the  numbers  1 and  2 have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  a similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to  any  arithmetical  proposition. 
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Dr.  Whitehead,  at  this  stage,  persuaded  me  to  abandon  points  of 
space,  instants  of  time,  and  particles  of  matter,  substituting  for  them 
logical  constructions  composed  of  events.  In  the  end,  it  seemed  to 
result  that  none  of  the  raw  material  of  the  world  has  smooth  logical 
properties,  but  that  whatever  appears  to  have  such  properties  is  con- 
structed artificially  in  order  to  have  them.  I do  not  mean  that  statements 
apparently  about  -points  or  instants  or  numbers,  or  any  of  the  other 
entities  which  Occam’s  razor  abolishes,  are  false,  but  only  that  they  need 
interpretation  which  shows  that  their  linguistic  form  is  misleading,  and 
that,  when  they  are  rightly  analysed,  the  pseudo-entities  in  question  are 
found  to  be  not  mentioned  in  them.  “ Time  consists  of  instants,”  for 
example,  may  or  may  not  be  a true  statement,  but  in  either  case  it 
mentions  neither  time  nor  instants.  It  may,  roughly,  be  interpreted 
as  follows  : Given  any  event  x , let  us  define  as  its  “ contemporaries  ” 
those  which  end  after  it  begins,  but  begin  before  it  ends  ; and  among 
these  let  us  define  as  “ initial  contemporaries  ” of  x those  which  are  not 
wholly  later  than  any  other  contemporaries  of  x.  Then  the  statement 
4 4 time  consists  of  instants  ” is  true  if,  given  any  event  x}  every  event 
which  is  wholly  later  than  some  contemporary  of  £ is  wholly  later  than 
some  initial  contemporary  of  x.  A similar  process  of  interpretation  is 
necessary  in  regard  to  most,  if  not  all,  purely  logical  constants. 

Thus  the  question  whether  logical  constants  occur  in  the  propositions 
of  logic  becomes  more  difficult  than  it  seemed  at  first  sight.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a question  to  which,  as  things  stand,  no  definite  answer  can  be  given, 
because  there  is  no  exact  definition  of  “ occurring  in  ” a proposition. 
But  something  can  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  no  proposition  of  logic 
can  mention  any  particular  object.  The  statement £<  If  Socrates  is  a man 
and  all  men  are  mortal,  then  Socrates  is  mortal  ” is  not  a proposition  of 
logic  ; the  logical  proposition  of  which  the  above  is  a particular  case  is  : 
“ If  x has  the  property  of  <p,  and  whatever  has  the  property  <p  has  the 
property  then  x has  the  property  y),  whatever  x,  cpy  ip  may  be.”  The 
word  “ property,”  which  occurs  here,  disappears  from  the  correct 
symbolic  statement  of  the  proposition  ; but  “ if-then,”  or  something 
serving  the  same  purpose,  remains.  After  the  utmost  efforts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  undefined  elements  in  the  logical  calculus,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  left  with  two  (at  least)  which  seem  indispensable : one  is 
incompatibility  ; the  other  is  the  truth  of  all  values  of  a propositional 
function.  (By  the  “ incompatibility  ” of  two  propositions  is  meant  that 
they  are  not  both  true.)  Neither  of  these  looks  very  substantial.  What 
was  said  earlier  about  “ or  ” applies  equally  to  incompatibility  ; and  it 
would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  generality  is  a constituent  of  a general 
proposition. 

Logical  constants,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  say  anything 
definite  about  them,  must  be  treated  as  part  of  the  language,  not  as  part  of 
what  the  language  speaks  about.  In  this  way,  logic  becomes  much  more 
linguistic  than  I believed  it  to  be  at  the  time  when  I wrote  the 
*c  Principles.”  It  will  still  be  true  that  no  constants  except  logical 
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constants  occur  in  the  verbal  or  symbolic  expression  of  logical  propositions* 
but  it  will  not  be  true  that  these  logical  constants  are  names  of  objects, 
as  “ Socrates  ” is  intended  to  be. 

To  define  logic,  or  mathematics,  is  therefore  by  no  means  easy  except 
in  relation  to  some  given  set  of  premisses.  A logical  premiss  must  have 
certain  characteristics  which  can  be  defined  : it  must  have  complete 
generality,  in  the  sense  that  it  mentions  no  particular  thing  or  quality  ; 
and  it  must  be  true  in  virtue  of  its  form.  Given  a definite  set  of  logical 
premisses,  we  can  define  logic,  in  relation  to  them,  as  whatever  they 
enable  us  to  demonstrate.  But  (1)  it  is  hard  to  say  what  makes  a 
proposition  true  in  virtue  of  its  form  ; (2)  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  way  of 
proving  that  the  system  resulting  from  a given  set  of  premisses  is 
complete,  in  the  sense  of  embracing  everything  that  we  should  wish 
to  include  among  logical  propositions.  As  regards  this  second  point,  it 
has  been  customary  to  accept  current  logic  and  mathematics  as  a datum, 
and  seek  the  fewest  premisses  from  which  this  datum  can  be  reconstructed. 
But  when  doubts  arise — as  they  have  arisen — concerning  the  validity  of 
certain  parts  of  mathematics,  this  method  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  some  way  of  defining  logic  otherwise 
than  in  relation  to  a particular  logical  language.  The  fundamental 
characteristic  of  logic,  obviously,  is  that  which  is  indicated  when  we  say 
that  logical  propositions  are  true  in  virtue  of  their  form.  The  question  of 
demonstrability  cannot  enter  in,  since  every  proposition  which,  in  one 
system,  is  deduced  from  the  premisses,  might,  in  another  system,  be 
itself  taken  as  a premiss.  If  the  proposition  is  complicated,  this  is 
inconvenient,  but  it  cannot  be  impossible.  Ail  the  propositions  that 
are  demonstrable  in  any  admissible  logical  system  must  share  with  the 
premisses  the  property  of  being  true  in  virtue  of  their  form  ; and  all 
propositions  which  are  true  in  virtue  of  their  form  ought  to  be  included  in 
any  adequate  logic.  Some  writers,  for  example  Carnap  in  his  “ Logical 
Syntax  of  Language/’  treat  the  whole  problem  as  being  more  a matter  of 
liguistic  choice  than  I can  believe  it  to  be.  In  the  above-mentioned  work, 
Carnap  has  two  logical  languages,  one  of  which  admits  the  multiplicative 
axiom  and  the  axiom  of  infinity,*  while  the  other  does  not.  I cannot 
myself  regard  such  a matter  as  one  to  be  decided  by  our  arbitrary  choice. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  axioms  either  do,  or  do  not,  have  the  character- 
istic of  formal  truth  which  characterizes  logic,  and  that  in  the  former 
event  every  logic  must  include  them,  while  in  the  latter  every  logic 
must  exclude  them.  I confess,  however,  that  I am  unable  to  give  any 
clear  account  of  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a proposition  is  “ true  in 
virtue  of  its  form.”  But  this  phrase,  inadequate  as  it  is,  points,  I think, 
to  the  problem  which  must  be  solved  if  an  adequate  definition  of  logic 
is  to  be  found. 

I come  finally  to  the  question  of  the  contradictions  and  the  doctrine 
of  types.  Henri  Poincare,  who  considered  mathematical  logic  to  be 
no  help  in  discovery,  and  therefore  sterile,  rejoiced  in  the  contradictions  : 

La  logistique  n’est  plus  sterile  ; elle  engendre  la  contradiction ! ” 
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All  that  mathematical  logic  did,  however,  was  to  make  it  evident  that 
contradictions  follow  from  premisses  previously  accepted  by  all  logicians, 
however  innocent  of  mathematics.  Nor  were  the  contradictions  all  new  ; 
some  dated  from  Greek  times. 

In  the  “Principles,”  only  three  contradictions  are  mentioned: 
Burali  Forti’s  concerning  the  greatest  ordinal,  the  contradiction  con- 
cerning the  greatest  cardinal,  and  mine  concerning  the  classes  that  are 
not  members  of  themselves  (pp.  323,  366,  and  101).  What  is  said  as  to 
possible  solutions  may  be  ignored,  except  Appendix  B,  on  the  theory 
of  types  ; and  this  itself  is  only  a rough  sketch.  The  literature  on  the 
contradictions  is  vast,  and  the  subject  is  still  controversial.  The  most 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject  known  to  me  is  to  be  found  in  Carnap’s 
“ Logical  Syntax  of  Language  ” (Kegan  Paul,  1937).  What  he  says 
on  the  subject  seems  to  me  either  right  or  so  difficult  to  refute  that  a 
refutation  could  not  possibly  be  attempted  in  a short  space.  I shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  a few  general  remarks. 

At  first  sight,  the  contradictions  seem  to  be  of  three  sorts  : those  that 
are  mathematical,  those  that  are  logical,  and  those  that  may  be  suspected 
of  being  due  to  some  more  or  less  trivial  linguistic  trick.  Of  the  definitely 
mathematical  contradictions,  those  concerning  the  greatest  ordinal  and 
the  greatest  cardinal  may  be  taken  as  typical. 

The  first  of  these,  Burali  Forti’s,  is  as  follows  : Let  us  arrange  all 
ordinal  numbers  in  order  of  magnitude  ; then  the  last  of  these,  which  we 
will  call  N,  is  the  greatest  of  ordinals.  But  the  number  of  all  ordinals 
from  0 up  to  N is  N+l,  which  is  greater  than  N.  We  cannot  escape 
by  suggesting  that  the  series  of  ordinal  numbers  has  no  last  term  ; for  in 
that  case  equally  this  series  itself  has  an  ordinal  number  greater  than  any 
term  of  the  series,  i.e.,  greater  than  any  ordinal  number. 

The  second  contradiction,  that  concerning  the  greatest  cardinal,  has 
the  merit  of  making  peculiarly  evident  the  need  for  some  doctrine  of 
types.  We  know  from  elementary  arithmetic  that  the  number  of 
combinations  of  n things  any  number  at  a time  is  2n,  i.e.,  that  a class 
of  n terms  has  2n  sub-classes.  We  can  prove  that  this  proposition 
remains  true  when  n is  infinite.  And  Cantor  proved  that  2n  is  always 
greater  than  n.  Hence  there  can  be  no  greatest  cardinal.  Yet  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  class  containing  everything  would  have  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  terms.  Since,  however,  the  number  of 
classes  of  tilings  exceeds  the  number  of  things,  clearly  classes  of  things 
are  not  things.  (I  will  explain  shortly  what  this  statement  can  mean.) 

Of  the  obviously  logical  contradictions,  one  is  discussed  in  Chapter  X ; 
in  the  linguistic  group,  the  most  famous,  that  of  the  liar,  was  invented  by 
the  Greeks.  It  is  as  follows  : Suppose  a man  says  “ I am  lying.”  If  he 
is  lying,  his  statement  is  true,  and  therefore  he  is  not  lying  ; if  he  is  not 
lying,  then,  when  he  says  he  is  lying,  he  is  lying.  Thus  either  hypothesis 
implies  its  contradictory. 

The  logical  and  mathematical  contradictions,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  not  really  distinguishable  : but  the  linguistic  group,  according  to 
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Ramsey*,  can  be  solved  by  what  may  be  called,  in  a broad  sense,  linguistic 
considerations.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  logical  group  by  the 
fact  that  they  introduce  empirical  notions,  such  as  what  somebody  asserts 
or  means  ; and  since  these  notions  are  not  logical,  it  is  possible  to  find 
solutions  which  depend  upon  other  than  logical  considerations.  This 
renders  possible  a great  simplification  of  the  theory  of  types,  which,  as 
it  emerges  from  Ramsey’s  discussion,  ceases  wholly  to  appear  unplausible 
or  artificial  or  a mere  ad  hoc  hypothesis  designed  to  avoid  the 
contradictions. 

The  technical  essence  of  the  theory  of  types  is  merely  this  : Given 
a propositional  function  “<px”  of  which  all  values  are  true,  there  are 
expressions  which  it  is  not  legitimate  to  substitute  for  “ x.”  For  example : 
All  values  of  “ if  x is  a man  x is  a mortal  ” are  true,  and  we  .can  infer 
“if  Socrates  is  a man,  Socrates  is  a mortar’  ; but  we  cannot  infer  “if  the 
law  of  contradiction  is  a man,  the  law  of  contradiction  is  a mortal.” 
The  theory  of  types  declares  this  latter  set  of  words  to  be  nonsense,  and 
gives  rules  as  to  permissible  values  of  “ x ” in  “ (px”  In  the  detail 
there  are  difficulties  and  complications,  but  the  general  principle  is 
merely  a more  precise  form  of  one  that  has  always  been  recognized. 
In  the  older  conventional  logic,  it  was  customary  to  point  out  that  such 
a form  of  words  as  “ virtue  is  triangular  ” is  neither  true  nor  false,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  arrive  at  a definite  set  of  rules  for  deciding  whether 
a given  series  of  words  was  or  was  not  significant.  This  the  theory  of  types 
achieves.  Thus,  for  example  I stated  above  that  “ classes  of  things  are 
not  things.”  This  will  mean  : “If  ‘ x is  a member  of  the  class  a ’ is  a 
proposition,  and  ‘ <px’  is  a proposition,  then  ‘ <pa  ’ is  not  a propositi6n, 
but  a meaningless  collection  of  symbols.” 

There  are  still  many  controversial  questions  in  mathematical  logic, 
which,  in  the  above  pages,  I have  made  no  attempt  to  solve.  I have 
mentioned  only  those  matters  as  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  has  been 
some  fairly  definite  advance  since  the  time  when  the  “ Principles  ” was 
written.  Broadly  speaking,  I still  think  this  book  is  in  the  right  where  it 
disagrees  with  what  had  been  previously  held,  but  where  it  agrees  with 
older  theories  it  is  apt  to  be  wrong.  The  changes  in  philosophy  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  called  for  are  partly  due  to  the  technical  advances  of 
mathematical  logic  in  the  intervening  thirty-four  years,  which  have 
simplified  the  apparatus  of  primitive  ideas  and  propositions,  and  have 
swept  away  many  apparent  entities,  such  as  classes,  points,  and  instants. 
Broadly,  the  result  is  an  outlook  which  is  less  Platonic,  or  less  realist  in  the 
mediaeval  sense  of  the  word.  How  far  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  nominalism  remains,  to  my  mind,  an  unsolved  question,  but  one  which, 
whether  completely  soluble  or  not,  can  only  be  adequately  investigated 
by  means  of  mathematical  logic. 


* Foundations  of  Mathematics,  Kegan  Paul,  1931,  p.20  ff. 
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flpHE  present  work  has  two  main  objects.  One  of  these,  the  proof 
that  all  pure  mathematics  deals  exclusively  with  concepts  definable 
in  terms  of  a very  small  number  of  fundamental  logical  concepts,  and 
that  all  its  propositions  are  deducible  from  a very  small  number  of 
fundamental  logical  principles,  is  undertaken  in  Parts  II. — VII.  of  this 
Volume,  and  will  be  established  by  strict  symbolic  reasoning  in  Volume  n. 
The  demonstration  of  this  thesis  has,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  all  the 
certainty  and  precision  of  which  mathematical  demonstrations  are  capable. 
As  the  thesis  is  very  recent  among  mathematicians,  and  is  almost 
universally  denied  by  philosophers,  I have  undertaken,  in  this  volume, 
to  defend  its  various  parts,  as  occasion  arose,  against  such  adverse 
theories  as  appeared  most  widely  held  or  most  difficult  to  disprove. 
I have  also  endeavoured  to  present,  in  language  as  untechnical  as 
possible,  the  more  important  stages  in  the  deductions  by  which  the 
thesis  is  established. 

The  other  object  of  this  work,  which  occupies  Part  I.,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fundamental  concepts  which  mathematics  accepts 
as  indefinable.  This  is  a purely  philosophical  task,  and  I cannot  flatter 
myself  that  I have  done  more  than  indicate  a vast  field  of  inquiry,  and 
give  a sample  of  the  methods  by  which  the  inquiry  may  be  conducted. 
The  discussion  of  indefinables — which  forms  the  chief  part  of  philosophical 
logic — is  the  endeavour  to  see  clearly,  and  to  make  others  see  clearly, 
the  entities  concerned,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  have  that  kind  of 
acquaintance  with  them  which  it  has  with  redness  or  the  taste  of  a 
pineapple.  Where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  indefinables  are  obtained 
primarily  as  the  necessary  residue  in  a process  of  analysis,  it  is  often 
easier  to  know  that  there  must  be  such  entities  than  actually  to  perceive 
them ; there  is  a process  analogous  to  that  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  Neptune,  with  the  difference  that  the  final  stage — the  search  with  a 
mental  telescope  for  the  entity  which  has  been  inferred — is  often  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  case  of  classes,  I must 
confess,  I have  failed  to  perceive  any  concept  fulfilling  the  conditions 
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requisite  for  the  notion  of  class . And  the  contradiction  discussed  in 
Chapter  x.  proves  that  something  is  amiss,  but  what  this  is  I have 
hitherto  failed  to  discover. 

The  second  volume,  in  which  I have  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  secure  the  collaboration  of  Mr  A.  N.  Whitehead,  will  be  addressed 
exclusively  to  mathematicians;  it  will  contain  chains  of  deductions, 
from  the  premisses  of  symbolic  logic  through  Arithmetic,  finite  and 
infinite,  to  Geometry,  in  an  order  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  present 
volume ; it  will  also  contain  various  original  developments,  in  which  the 
method  of  Professor  Peano,  as  supplemented  by  the  Logic  of  Relations, 
has  shown  itself  a powerful  instrument  of  mathematical  investigation. 

The  present  volume,  which  may  be  regarded  either  as  a commentary 
upon,  or  as  an  introduction  to,  the  second  volume,  is  addressed  in  equal 
measure  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  mathematician ; but  some  parts 
will  be  more  interesting  to  the  one,  others  to  the  other.  I should  advise 
mathematicians,  unless  they  are  specially  interested  in  Symbolic  Logic, 
to  begin  with  Part  IV.,  and  only  refer  to  earlier  parts  as  occasion  arises. 
The  following  portions  are  more  specially  philosophical:  Part  I. 
(omitting  Chapter  u.);  Part  II.,  Chapters  xi.,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.;  Part  III.; 
Part  IV.,  § 207,  Chapters  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxxi.;  Part  V.,  Chapters  xli., 
xlii.,  xliii.;  Part  VI.,  Chapters  l.,  li.,  lii.;  Part  VII.,  Chapters  liii., 
uv.,  lv.,  lvii.,  lviii.  ; and  the  two  Appendices,  which  belong  to  Part  I., 
and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  it.  Professor  Frege’s  work,  which 
largely  anticipates  my  own,  was  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  me  when 
the  printing  of  the  present  work  began;  I had  seen  his  Grundgesetze 
der  Arithmetic  but,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  his  symbolism,  I had 
failed  to  grasp  its  importance  or  to  understand  its  contents.  The  only 
method,  at  so  late  a stage,  of  doing  justice  to  his  work,  was  to  devote 
an  Appendix  to  it;  and  in  some  points  the  views  contained  in  the 
Appendix  differ  from  those  in  Chapter  vi.,  especially  in  §§71,  73,  74. 
On  questions  discussed  in  these  sections,  I discovered  errors  after  passing 
the  sheets  for  the  press ; these  errors,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  denial 
of  the  null-class,  and  the  identification  of  a term  with  the  class  whose 
only  member  it  is,  are  rectified  in  the  Appendices.  The  subjects 
treated  are  so  difficult  that  I feel  little  confidence  in  my  present 
opinions,  and  regard  any  conclusions  which  may  be  advocated  as 
essentially  hypotheses. 

A few  words  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  work  may  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  questions  discussed.  About  six  years  ago, 
I began  an  investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  Dynamics.  I was 
met  by  the  difficulty  that,  when  a particle  is  subject  to  several  forces, 
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no  one  of  the  component  accelerations  actually  occurs,  but  only 
the  resultant  acceleration,  of  which  they  are  not  parts;  this  fact 
rendered  illusory  such  causation  of  particulars  by  particulars  as  is 
affirmed,  at  first  sight,  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  appeared  also  that 
the  difficulty  in  regard  to  absolute  motion  is  insoluble  on  a relational 
theory  of  space.  From  these  two  questions  I was  led  to  a re-exaraination 
of  the  principles  of  Geometry,  thence  to  the  philosophy  of  continuity 
and  infinity,  and  thence,  with  a view  to  discovering  the  meaning  of  the 
word  any,  to  Symbolic  Logic.  The  final  outcome,  as  regards  the 
philosophy  of  Dynamics,  is  perhaps  rather  slender ; the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  almost  all  the  problems  of  Dynamics  appear  to  me  empirical, 
and  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  such  a work  as  the  present.  Many 
very  interesting  questions  have  had  to  be  omitted,  especially  in  Parts 
VI.  and  VII.,  as  not  relevant  to  my  purpose,  which,  for  fear  of 
misunderstandings,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  at  this  stage. 

When  actual  objects  are  counted,  or  when  Geometry  and  Dynamics 
are  applied  to  actual  space  or  actual  matter,  or  when,  in  any  other  way, 
mathematical  reasoning  is  applied  to  what  exists,  the  reasoning  employed 
has  a form  not  dependent  upon  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  being 
just  those  objects  that  they  are,  but  only  upon  their  having  certain 
general  properties.  In  pure  mathematics,  actual  objects  in  the  world 
of  existence  will  never  he  in  question,  but  only  hypothetical  objects 
having  those  general  properties  upon  which  depends  whatever  deduction 
is  being  considered;  and  these  general  properties  will  always  be 
expressible  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  concepts  which  I have  called 
logical  constants.  Thus  when  space  or  motion  is  spoken  of  in  pure 
mathematics,  it  is  not  actual  space  or  actual  motion,  as  we  know  them 
in  experience,  that  are  spoken  of,  but  any  entity  possessing  those  abstract 
general  properties  of  space  or  motion  that  are  employed  in  the  reasonings 
of  geometry  or  dynamics.  The  question  whether  these  properties  belong, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  to  actual  space  or  actual  motion,  is  irrelevant  to  pure 
mathematics,  and  therefore  to  the  present  work,  being,  in  my  opinion, 
a purely  empirical  question,  to  be  investigated  in  the  laboratory  or  the 
observatory.  Indirectly,  it  is  true,  the  discussions  connected  with  pure 
mathematics  have  a vei*y  important  bearing  upon  such  empirical  questions, 
since  mathematical  space  and  motion  are  held  by  many,  perhaps  most, 
philosophers  to  be  self-contradictory,  and  therefore  necessarily  different 
from  actual  space  and  motion,  whereas,  if  the  views  advocated  in  the 
following  pages  be  valid,  no  such  self-contradictions  are  to  be  found  in 
mathematical  space  and  motion.  But  extra-mathematical  considerations 
of  this  kind  have  been  almost  wholly  excluded  from  the  present  work. 
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On  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy,  my  position,  in  all  its  chief 
features,  is  derived  from  Mr  G.  E.  Moore.  I have  accepted  from  him 
the  non-existential  nature  of  propositions  (except  such  as  happen  to 
assert  existence)  and  their  independence  of  any  knowing  mind;  also 
the  pluralism  which  regards  the  world,  both  that  of  existents  and 
that  of  entities,  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  mutually 
independent  entities,  with  relations  which  are  ultimate,  and  not 
reducible  to  adjectives  of  their  terms  or  of  the  whole  which  these 
compose.  Before  learning  these  views  from  him,  I found  myself 
completely  unable  to  construct  any  philosophy  of  arithmetic,  whereas 
their  acceptance  brought  about  an  immediate  liberation  from  a large 
number  of  difficulties  which  I believe  to  be  otherwise  insuperable. 
The  doctrines  just  mentioned  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  indispensable 
to  any  even  tolerably  satisfactory  philosophy  of  mathematics,  as  I hope 
the  following  pages  will  show.  But  I must  leave  it  to  my  readers  to 
judge  how  far  the  reasoning  assumes  these  doctrines,  and  how  far  it 
supports  them.  Formally,  my  premisses  are  simply  assumed;  but  the 
fact  that  they  allow  mathematics  to  be  true,  which  most  current 
philosophies  do  not,  is  surely  a powerful  argument  in  their  favour. 

In  Mathematics,  my  chief  obligations,  as  is  indeed  evident,  are  to 
Georg  Cantor  and  Professor  Peano.  If  I had  become  acquainted 
sooner  with  the  work  of  Professor  Frege,  I should  have  owed  a 
great  deal  to  him,  but  as  it  is  I arrived  independently  at  many 
results  which  he  had  already  established.  At  every  stage  of  my  work, 
I have  been  assisted  more  than  I can  express  by  the  suggestions,  the 
criticisms,  and  the  generous  encouragement  of  Mr  A.  N.  Whitehead ; 
he  also  has  kindly  read  my  proofs,  and  greatly  improved  the  final 
expression  of  a very  large  number  of  passages.  Many  useful  hints 
I owe  also  to  Mr  W.  E.  Johnson;  and  in  the  more  philosophical  parts 
of  the  book  I owe  much  to  Mr  G.  E.  Moore  besides  the  general  position 
which  underlies  the  whole. 

Iji  the  endeavour  to  cover  so  wide  a field,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
acquire  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  literature.  There  are  doubtless 
many  important  works  with  which  I am  unacquainted ; but  where  the 
labour  of  thinking  and  writing  necessarily  absorbs  so  much  time,  such 
ignorance,  however  regrettable,  seems  not  wholly  avoidable. 

Many  words  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  to  be  defined 
in  senses  apparently  departing  widely  from  common  usage.  Such 
departures,  I must  ask  the  reader  to  believe,  are  never  wanton,  but  have 
been  made  with  great  reluctance.  In  philosophical  matters,  they  have 
been  necessitated  mainly  by  two  causes.  First,  it  often  happens  that 
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two  cognate  notions  are  both  to  be  considered,  and  that  language  has 
two  names  for  the  one,  but  none  for  the  other.  It  is  then  highly 
convenient  to  distinguish  between  the  two  names  commonly  used  as 
synonyms,  keeping  one  for  the  usual,  the  other  for  the  hitherto  nameless 
sense.  The  other  cause  arises  from  philosophical  disagreement  with 
received  views.  Where  two  qualities  are  commonly  supposed  inseparably 
conjoined,  but  are  here  regarded  as  separable,  the  name  which  has 
applied  to  their  combination  will  usually  have  to  be  restricted  to  one 
or  other.  For  example,  propositions  are  commonly  regarded  as  (1)  true 
or  false,  (2)  mental.  Holding,  as  I do,  that  what  is  true  or  false  is  not 
in  general  mental,  I require  a name  for  the  true  or  false  as  such,  and 
this  name  can  scarcely  be  other  than  proposition . In  such  a case,  the 
departure  from  usage  is  in  no  degree  arbitrary.  As  regards  mathematical 
terms,  the  necessity  for  establishing  the  existence-theorem  in  each  case — 
i.e.  the  proof  that  there  are  entities  of  the  kind  in  question — has  led  to 
many  definitions  which  appear  widely  different  from  the  notions  usually 
attached  to  the  terms  in  question.  Instances  of  this  are  the  definitions 
of  cardinal,  ordinal  and  complex  numbers.  In  the  two  former  of  these, 
and  in  many  other  cases,  the  definition  as  a class,  derived  from  the 
principle  of  abstraction,  is  mainly  recommended  by  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence-theorem.  But  in  many  instances  of 
such  apparent  departure  from  usage,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more 
has  been  done  than  to  give  precision  to  a notion  which  had  hitherto 
been  more  or  less  vague. 

For  publishing  a work  containing  so  many  unsolved  difficulties,  my 
apology  is,  that  investigation  revealed  no  near  prospect  of  adequately 
resolving  the  contradiction  discussed  in  Chapter  x.,  or  of  acquiring  a 
better  insight  into  the  nature  of  classes.  The  repeated  discovery  of  errors 
in  solutions  which  for  a time  had  satisfied  me  caused  these  problems  to 
appear  such  as  would  have  been  only  concealed  by  any  seemingly  satis- 
factory theories  which  a slightly  longer  reflection  might  have  produced  ; 
it  seemed  better,  therefore,  merely  to  state  the  difficulties,  than  to  wait 
until  I had  become  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  some  almost  certainly 
erroneous  doctrine. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  and  to 
their  Secretary,  Mr  H.  T.  Wright,  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy 
in  regard  to  the  present  volume. 


London, 

December , 1902. 
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THE  INDEFINABLE^  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


CHAPTER  I 


DEFINITION  OF  PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Pure  Mathematics  is  the  class  of  all  propositions  of  the  form 
up  implies  q”  where  p and  q are  propositions  containing  one  or  more 
variables,  the  same  in  the  two  propositions,  and  neither  p nor  q contains 
any  constants  except  logical  constants.  And  logical  constants  are  all 
notions  definable  in  tenns  of  the  following:  Implication,  the  relation 
of  a term  to  a class  of  which  it  is  a member,  the  notion  of  such  that , 
the  notion  of  relation,  and  such  further  notions  as  may  be  involved 
in  the  general  notion  of  propositions  of  the  above  form.  In  addition 
to  these,  mathematics  uses  a notion  which  is  not  a constituent  of  the 
propositions  which  it  considers,  namely  the  notion  of  truth. 

2.  The  above  definition  of  pure  mathematics  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
what unusual.  Its  various  parts,  nevertheless,  appear  to  be  capable  of 
exact  justification — a justification  which  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  work  to  provide.  It  will  be  shown  that  whatever  has,  in  the 
past,  been  regarded  as  pure  mathematics,  is  included  in  our  definition, 
and  that  whatever  else  is  included  possesses  those  marks  by  which 
mathematics  is  commonly  though  vaguely  distinguished  from  other 
studies.  The  definition  professes  to  be,  not  an  arbitrary  decision  to 
use  a common  word  in  an  uncommon  signification,  but  rather  a precise 
analysis  of  the  ideas  which,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  are  implied  in 
the  ordinary  employment  of  the  term.  Our  method  will  therefore  be 
one  of  analysis,  and  our  problem  may  be  called  philosophical — in  the 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  seek  to  pass  from  the  complex  to  the 
simple,  from  the  demonstrable  to  its  indemonstrable  premisses.  But 
in  one  respect  not  a few  of  our  discussions  will  differ  from  those  that 
are  usually  called  philosophical.  We  shall  be  able,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  the  mathematicians  themselves,  to  arrive  at  certainty  in  regard  to 
most  “of  the  questions  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned ; and  among 
those  capable  of  an  exact  solution  we  shall  find  many  of  the  problems 
which,  in  the  past,  have  been  involved  in  all  the  traditional  uncertainty 
of  philosophical  strife.  The  nature  of  number,  of  infinity,  of  space, 
time  and  motion,  and  of  mathematical  inference  itself,  are  all  questions 
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to  which,  in  the  present  work,  an  answer  professing  itself  demonstrable 
with  mathematical  certainty  will  be  given — an  answer  which,  however, 
consists  in  reducing  the  above  problems  to  problems  in  pure  logic, 
which  last  will  not  be  found  satisfactorily  solved  in  what  follows. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics  has  been  hitherto  as  con- 
troversial, obscure  and  unprogressive  as  the  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
Although  it  was  generally  agreed  that  mathematics  is  in  some  sense 
true,  philosophers  disputed  as  to  what  mathematical  propositions  really 
meant : although  something  was  true,  no  two  people  were  agreed  as  to 
what  it  was  that  was  true,  and  if  something  was  known,  no  one  knew 
what  it  was  that  was  known.  So  long,  however,  as  this  was  doubtful, 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  any  certain  and  exact  knowledge  was  to  be 
obtained  in  mathematics.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  idealists  have 
tended  more  and  more  to  regard  all  mathematics  as  dealing  with  mere 
appearance,  while  empiricists  have  held  everything  mathematical  to  be 
approximation  to  some  exact  truth  about  which  they  had  nothing  to 
tell  us.  This  state  of  things,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory.  Philosophy  asks  of  Mathematics  : What  does  it  mean  ? 
Mathematics  in  the  past  was  unable  to  answer,  and  Philosophy  answered 
by  introducing  the  totally  irrelevant  notion  of  mind.  But  now 
Mathematics  is  able  to  answer,  so  far  at  least  as  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  its  propositions  to  certain  fundamental  notions  of  logic.  At  this 
point,  the  discussion  must  be  resumed  by  Philosophy.  I shall  endeavour 
to  indicate  what  are  the  fundamental  notions  involved,  to  prove  at 
length  that  no  others  occur  in  mathematics,  and  to  point  out  briefly 
the  philosophical  difficulties  involved  in  the  analysis  of  these  notions. 
A complete  treatment  of  these  difficulties  would  involve  a treatise  on 
Logic,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

4.  There  was,  until  very  lately,  a special  difficulty  in  the  principles 
of  mathematics.  It  seemed  plain  that  mathematics  consists  of  deductions, 
and  yet  the  orthodox  accounts  of  deduction  were  largely  or  wholly 
inapplicable  to  existing  mathematics.  Not  only  the  Aristotelian 
syllogistic  theory,  but  also  the  modem  doctrines  of  Symbolic  Logic, 
were  either  theoretically  inadequate  to  mathematical  reasoning,  or  at 
any  rate  required  such  artificial  forms  of  statement  that  they  could  not 
be  practically  applied.  In  this  fact  lay  the  strength  of  the  Kantian 
view,  which  asserted  that  mathematical  reasoning  is  not  strictly  formal, 
but  always  uses  intuitions,  i.e.  the  & priori  knowledge  of  space  and 
time.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  Symbolic  Logic,  especially  as  treated 
by  Professor  Peano,  this  part  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  now  capable 
of  a final  and  irrevocable  refutation.  By  the  help  of  ten  principles 
of  deduction  and  ten  other  premisses  of  a general  logical  nature 
(e.g.  implication  is  a relation”),  all  mathematics  can  be  strictly  and 
formally  deduced;  and  all  the  entities  that  occur  in  mathematics  can 
be  defined  in  terms  of  those  that  occur  in  the  above  twenty  premisses. 
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In  this  statement,  Mathematics  includes  not  only  Arithmetic  and 
Analysis,  but  also  Geometry,  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean,  rational 
Dynamics,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  other  studies  still  unborn  or  in 
their  infancy.  The  fact  that  all  Mathematics  is  Symbolic  Logic  is  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  our  age;  and  when  this  fact  has  been 
established,  the  remainder  of  the  principles  of  mathematics  consists  in 
the  analysis  of  Symbolic  Logic  itself. 

5.  The  general  doctrine  that  all  mathematics  is  deduction  by 
logical  principles  from  logical  principles  was  strongly  advocated  by 
Leibniz,  who  urged  constantly  that  axioms  ought  to  be  proved  and 
that  all  except  a few  fundamental  notions  ought  to  be  defined.  But 
owing  partly  to  a faulty  logic,  partly  to  belief  in  the  logical  necessity 
of  Euclidean  Geometry,  he  was  led  into  hopeless  errors  in  the  endeavour 
to  carry  out  in  detail  a view  which,  in  its  general  outline,  is  now  known 
to  be  correct*.  The  actual  propositions  of  Euclid,  for  example,  do  not 
follow  from  the  principles  of  logic  alone ; and  the  perception  of  this  fact 
led  Kant  to  his  innovations  in  the  theory  of  knowledge.  But  since 
the  growth  of  non-Euclidean  Geometry,  it  has  appeared  that  pure 
mathematics  has  no  concern  with  the  question  whether  the  axioms 
and  propositions  of  Euclid  hold  of  actual  space  or  not;  this  is  a question 
for  applied  mathematics,  to  be  decided,  so  far  as  any  decision  is  possible, 
by  experiment  and  observation.  What  pure  mathematics  asserts  is  merely 
that  the  Euclidean  propositions  follow  from  the  Euclidean  axioms — ie. 
it  asserts  an  implication:  any  space  which  has  such  and  such  properties 
has  also  such  and  such  other  properties.  Thus,  as  dealt  with  in  pure 
mathematics,  the  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  Geometries  are  equally 
true:  in  each  nothing  is  affirmed  except  implications.  All  propositions 
as  to  what  actually  exists,  like  the  space  we  live  in,  belong  to  experi- 
mental or  empirical  science,  not  to  mathematics ; when  they  belong  to 
applied  mathematics,  they  arise  from  giving  to  one  or  more  of  the 
variables  in  a proposition  of  pure  mathematics  some  constant  value 
satisfying  the  hypothesis,  and  thus  enabling  us,  for  that  value  of  the 
variable,  actually  to  assert  both  hypothesis  and  consequent  instead  of 
asserting  merely  the  implication.  We  assert  always  in  mathematics 
that  if  a certain  assertion  p is  true  of  any  entity  <r,  or  of  any  set  of 
entities  x,  ?/,  z, . . . , then  some  other  assertion  q is  true  of  those  entities ; 
but  we  do  not  assert  either  p or  q separately  of  our  entities.  We  assert 
a relation  between  the  assertions  p and  q,  which  I shall  call  formal 
implication . 

6.  Mathematical  propositions  are  not  only  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  they  assert  implications,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  they  contain 
variables . The  notion  of  the  variable  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  with 
which  Logic  has  to  deal,  and  in  the  present  work  a satisfactory  theory 


* On  this  subject,  cf.  Couturat,  La  Logique  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1901. 
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as  to  its  nature,  in  spite  of  much  discussion,  will  hardly  be  found. 
For  the  present,  I only  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  there  are  variables 
in  all  mathematical  propositions,  even  where  at  first  sight  they  might 
seem  to  be  absent.  Elementary  Arithmetic  might  be  thought  to  form 
an  exception:  1 + 1=2  appears  neither  to  contain  variables  nor  to 
assert  an  implication.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  will  be  shown  in 
Part  II,  the  true  meaning  of  this  proposition  is:  “ If  x is  one  and 
y is  one,  and  x differs  from  y9  then  x and  y are  two  ” And  this 
proposition  both  contains  variables  and  asserts  an  implication.  We 
shall  find  always,  in  all  mathematical  propositions,  that  the  words  any 
or  some  occur ; and  these  words  are  the  marks  of  a variable  and  a formal 
implication.  Thus  the  above  proposition  may  be  expressed -in  the  form: 
“ Any  unit  and  any  other  unit  are  two  units.”  The  typical  proposition 
of  mathematics  is  of  the  form  “<£(#,  y,  £,...)  implies  ^(x9  y,  z9  ...), 
whatever  values  x9  «/,  #,  ...  may  have”;  where  <f>(x9  y9  #,...)  and 
a/t (,r,  y9  2,...),  for  every  set  of  values  of  x9  y9  z9 ...,  are  propositions. 
It  is  not  asserted  that  <j>  is  always  true,  nor  yet  that  yfr  is  always  true, 
but  merely  that,  in  all  cases,  when  <fi  is  false  as  much  as  when  cf>  is  true, 
follows  from  it. 

The  distinction  between  a variable  and  a constant  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  mathematical  usage.  It  is  customary,  for  example,  to  speak 
of  parameters  as  in  some  sense  constants,  but  this  is  a usage  which 
we  shall  have  to  reject.  A constant  is  to  be  something  absolutely 
definite,  concerning  which  there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever.  Thus  1,  2, 
3,  e9  7 r,  Socrates,  are  constants ; and  so  are  man,  and  the  human  race, 
past,  present  and  future,  considered  collectively.  Proposition,  implica- 
tion, class,  etc.  are  constants ; but  a proposition,  any  proposition,  some 
proposition,  are  not  constants,  for  these  phrases  do  not  denote  one 
definite  object.  t And  thus  what  are  called  parameters  are  simply 
variables.  Take,  for  example,  the  equation  ax  + fa/  + c = 0,  considered 
as  the  equation  to  a straight  line  in  a plane.  Here  we  say  that  x and  y 
are  variables,  while  n,  h9  c are  constants.  But  unless  we  are  dealing 
with  one  absolutely  particular  line,  say  the  line  from  a particular  point 
in  London  to  a particular  point  in  Cambridge,  our  a9  b9  c are  not 
definite  numbers,  but  stand  for  any  numbers,  and  are  thus  also  variables. 
And  in  Geometry  nobody  does  deal  with  actual  particular  lines ; we 
always  discuss  any  line.  The  point  is  that  we  collect  the  various 
couples  x9  y into  classes  of  classes,  each  class  being  defined  as  those 
couples  that  have  a certain  fixed  relation  to  one  triad  (a,  &,  c).  But 
from  class  to  class,  a,  c also  vary,  and  are  therefore  properly  variables. 

7.  It  is  customary  in  mathematics  to  regard  our  variables  as 
restricted  to  certain  classes:  in  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  they  are 
supposed  to  stand  for  numbers.  But  this  only  means  that  if  they 
stand  for  numbers,  they  satisfy  some  formula,  Le.  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  numbers  implies  the  formula.  This,  then,  is  what  is  really 
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asserted,  and  in  this  proposition  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  our 
variables  should  be  numbers:  the  implication  holds  equally  when  they 
are  not  so.  Thus,  for  example,  the  proposition  “ x and  y are  numbers 
implies  (x  + y)*  = a?  4-  %xy  -f  y2,  ” holds  equally  if  for  x and  y we  substi- 
tute Socrates  and  Plato*  : both  hypothesis  and  consequent,  in  this  case, 
will  be  false,  but  the  implication  will  still  be  true.  Thus  in  every 
proposition  of  pure  mathematics,  when  fully  stated,  the  variables  have 
an  absolutely  unrestricted  field:  any  conceivable  entity  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  any  one  of  our  variables  without  impairing  the  truth  of  our 
proposition. 

8.  We  can  now  understand  why  the  constants  in  mathematics  are 
to  be  restricted  to  logical  constants  in  the  sense  defined  above.  The 
process  of  transforming  constants  in  a proposition  into  variables  leads 
to  what  is  called  generalization,  and  gives  us,  as  it  were,  the  formal 
essence  of  a proposition.  Mathematics  is  interested  exclusively  in  types 
of  propositions ; if  a proposition  p containing  only  constants  be  proposed, 
and  for  a certain  one  of  its  terms  we  imagine  others  to  be  successively 
substituted,  the  result  will  in  general  be  sometimes  true  and  sometimes 
false.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  “Socrates  is  a man”;  here  we  turn 
Socrates  into  a variable,  and  consider  ux  is  a man.”  Some  hypotheses 
as  to  x,  for  example,  “x  is  a Greek,”  insure  the  truth  of  ux  is  a man”; 
thus  ux  is  a Greek”  implies  “«r  is  a man,”  and  this  holds  for  all  values  of 
x.  But  the  statement  is  not  one  of  pure  mathematics,  because  it  depends 
upon  the  particular  nature  of  Greek  and  man.  We  may,  however,  vary 
these  too,  and  obtain:  If  a and  b are  classes,  and  a is  contained  in  &, 
then  ux  is  an  a”  implies  “x  is  a 6.”  Here  at  last  we  have  a proposition 
of  pure  mathematics,  containing  three  variables  and  the  constants  class, 
contained  in,  and  those  involved  in  the  notion  of  formal  implications  ’with 
variables.  So  long  as  any  term  in  our  proposition  can  be  turned  into 
a variable,  our  proposition  can  be  generalized;  and  so  long  as  this  is 
possible,  it  is  the  business  of  mathematics  to  do  it.  If  there  are  several 
chains  of  deduction  which  differ  only  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols, 
so  that  propositions  symbolically  identical  become  capable  of  several 
interpretations,  the  proper  course,  mathematically,  is  to  form  the  class  of 
meanings  which  may  attach  to  the  symbols,  and  to  assert  that  the 
formula  in  question  follows  from  the  hypothesis  that  the  symbols  belong 
to  the  class  in  question.  In  this  way,  symbols  which  stood  for  constants 
become  transformed  into  variables,  and  new  constants  are  substituted, 
consisting  of  classes  to  which  the  old  constants  belong.  Cases  of  such 
generalization  are  so  frequent  that  many  will  occur  at  once  to  every 
mathematician,  and  innumerable  instances  will  be  given  in  the  present 
work.  Whenever  two  sets  of  terms  have  mutual  relations  of  the  same 

* It  is  necessary  to  suppose  arithmetical  addition  and  multiplication  defined  (as 
may  be  easily  done)  so  that  the  above  formula  remains  significant  when  x and  y arc 
not  numbers. 
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type,  the  same  form  of  deduction  will  apply  to  both.  For  example,  the 
mutual  relations  of  points  in  a Euclidean  plane  are  of  the  same  type  as 
those  of  the  complex  numbers;  hence  plane  geometry,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  pure  mathematics,  ought  not  to  decide  whether  its  variables 
are  points  or  complex  numbers  or  some  other  set  of  entities  having  the 
same  type  of  mutual  relations.  Speaking  generally,  we  ought  to  deal, 
in  every  branch  of  mathematics,  with  any  class  of  entities  whose  mutual 
relations  are  of  a specified  type;  thus  the  class,  as  well  as  the  particular 
term  considered,  becomes  a variable,  and  the  only  true  constants  are  the 
types  of  relations  and  what  they  involve.  Now  a type  of  relation  is  to 
mean,  in  this  discussion,  a class  of  relations  characterized  by  the  above 
formal  identity  of  the  deductions  possible  in  regard  to  the  various 
members  of  the  class;  and  hence  a type  of  relations,  as  will  appear  more 
fully  hereafter,  if  not  already  evident,  is  always  a class  definable  in 
terms  of  logical  constants*.  We  may  therefore  define  a type  of  relations 
as  a class  of  relations  defined  by  some  property  definable  in  terms  of 
logical  constants  alone. 

9.  Thus  pure  mathematics  must  contain  no  indefinables  except 
logical  constants,  and  consequently  no  premisses,  or  indemonstrable 
propositions,  but  such  as  are  concerned  exclusively  with  logical  constants 
and  with  variables.  It  is  precisely  this  that  distinguishes  pure  from 
applied  mathematics.  In  applied  mathematics,  results  which  have  been 
shown  by  pure  mathematics  to  follow  from  some  hypothesis  as  to  the 
variable  are  actually  asserted  of  some  constant  satisfying  the  hypothesis 
in  question.  Thus  terms  which  were  variables  become  constant,  and  a 
new  premiss  is  always  required,  namely:  this  particular  entity  satisfies 
the  hypothesis  in  question.  Thus  for  example  Euclidean  Geometry,  as  a 
branch  of  pure  mathematics,  consists  wholly  of  propositions  having  the 
hypothesis  “S  is  a Euclidean  space.11  If  we  go  on  to:  “The  space 
that  exists  is  Euclidean,11  this  enables  us  to  assert  of  the  space  that  exists 
the  consequents  of  all  the  hypotheticals  constituting  Euclidean  Geometry, 
where  now  the  variable  S is  replaced  by  the  constant  actual  space.  But 
by  this  step  we  pass  from  pure  to  applied  mathematics. 

10.  The  connection  of  mathematics  with  logic,  according  to  the 
above  account,  is  exceedingly  close.  The  fact  that  all  mathematical 
constants  are  logical  constants,  and  that  all  the  premisses  of  mathematics 
are  concerned  with  these,  gives,  I believe,  the  precise  statement  of  what 
philosophers  have  meant  in  asserting  that  mathematics  is  a priori.  The 
fact  is  that,  when. once  the  apparatus  of  logic  has  been  accepted,  all 
mathematics  necessarily  follows.  The  logical  constants  themselves  are 
to  be  defined  only  by  enumeration,  for  they  are  so  fundamental  that  all 
the  properties  by  which  the  class  of  them  might  be  defined  presuppose 

* One-one,  many-one,  transitive,  symmetrical,  are  instances  of  types  of  relations 
with  which  we  shall  he  often  concerned. 
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some  terms  of  the  class.  But  practically,  the  method  of  discovering  the 
logical  constants  is  the  analysis  of  symbolic  logic,  which  will  be  the 
business  of  the  following  chapters.  The  distinction  of  mathematics  from 
logic  is  very  arbitrary,  but  if  a distinction  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  as 
follows.  Logic  consists  of  the  premisses  of  mathematics,  together  with 
all  other  propositions  which  are  concerned  exclusively  with  logical 
constants  and  with  variables  but  do  not  fulfil  the  above  definition  of 
mathematics  (§  1).  Mathematics  consists  of  all  the  consequences  of  the 
above  premisses  which  assert  formal  implications  containing  variables, 
together  with  such  of  the  premisses  themselves  as  have  these  marks. 
Thus  some  of  the  premisses  of  mathematics,  eg.  the  principle  of  the 
syllogism,  “if  p implies  q and  q implies  r,  then  p implies  r,”  will 
belong  to  mathematics,  while  others,  such  as  “implication  is  a relation 
will  belong  to  logic  but  not  to  mathematics.  But  for  the  desire  to 
adhere  to  usage,  we  might  identify  mathematics  and  logic,  and  define 
either  as  the  class  of  propositions  containing  only  variables  and  logical 
constants;  but  respect  for  tradition  leads  me  rather  to  adhere  to  the 
above  distinction,  while  recognizing  that  certain  propositions  belong  to 
both  sciences. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
present  work  has  to  fulfil  two  objects,  first,  to  show  that  all  mathematics 
follows  from  symbolic  logic,  and  secondly  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  are  the  principles  of  symbolic  logic  itself.  The  first  of  these  objects 
will  be  pursued  in  the  following  Parts,  while  the  second  belongs  to 
Part  I.  And  first  of  all,  as  a preliminary  to  a critical  analysis,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  Symbolic  Logic  considered  simply  as  a 
branch  of  mathematics.  This  will  occupy  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SYMBOLIC  LOGIC. 

11.  Symbolic  or  Formal  Logic — I shall  use  these  terms  as 
synonyms— is  the  study  of  the  various  general  types  of  deduction. 
The  word  symbolic  designates  the  subject  by  an  accidental  characteristic, 
for  the  employment  of  mathematical  symbols,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  merely 
a theoretically  irrelevant  convenience.  The  syllogism  in  all  its  figures 
belongs  to  Symbolic  Logic,  and  would  be  the  whole  subject  if  all 
deduction  were  syllogistic,  as  the  scholastic  tradition  supposed.  It  is 
from  the  recognition  of  asyllogistic  inferences  that  modern  Symbolic 
Logic,  from  Leibniz  onward,  has  derived  the  motive  to  progress.  Since 
the  publication  of  Boole’s  Laws  of  Thought  (1854),  the  subject  has 
been  pursued  with  a certain  vigour,  and  has  attained  to  a very  consider- 
able technical  development*.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  achieved  almost 
nothing  of  utility  either  to  philosophy  or  to  other  branches  of  mathematics, 
until  it  was  transformed  by  the  new  methods  of  Professor  Peanof. 
Symbolic  Logic  has  now  become  not  only  absolutely  essential  to  every 
philosophical  logician,  but  also  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
mathematics  generally,  and  even  for  the  successful  practice  of  certain 
branches  of  mathematics.  How  useful  it  is  in  practice  can  only  be 
judged  by  those  who  have  experienced  the  increase  of  power  derived 
from  acquiring  it;  its  theoretical  functions  must  be  briefly  set  forth  in 
the  present  chapter* 


* By  far  the  most  complete  account  of  the  non-Peanesque  methods  will  be  found 
in  the  three  volumes  of  Schroder,  Vorksmgtu  iiber  die  Algebra  dev  Logifc , Leipzig. 
1890,  1891,  1895. 

+ See  Fonnulaire  de  Mathematiques , Turin,  1895,  with  subsequent  editions  in 
later  years ; also  Revue  de  Mathematiques,  Vol.  vn,  No.  1 (1900).  The  editions  of 
the  Fonnulaire  will  be  quoted  as  F.  1895  and  so  on.  The  Revue  de  Mathematiques , 
which  was  originally  the  Rivista  di  Matematica,  will  be  referred  to  as  R . d.  M, 

{ In  what  follows  the  main  outlines  are  due  to  Professor  Peano,  except  as 
regards  relations ; even  in  those  cases  where  I depart  from  his  views,  the  problems 
considered  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  his  works. 
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12.  Symbolic  Logic  is  essentially  concerned  with  inference  in 
general*,  and  is  distinguished  from  various  special  branches  of  mathe- 
matics mainly  by  its  generality.  Neither  mathematics  nor  symbolic 
logic  will  study  such  special  relations  as  (say)  temporal  priority,  but 
mathematics  will  deal  explicitly  with  the  class  of  relations  possessing 
the  formal  properties  of  temporal  priority — properties  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  notion  of  continuity  f.  And  the  formal  properties 
of  a relation  may  be  defined  as  those  that  can  lx?  expressed  in  terms 
of  logical  constants,  or  again  as  those  which,  while  they  are  preserved, 
permit  our  relation  to  be  varied  without  invalidating  any  inference  in 
which  the  said  relation  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a valuable.  But 
symbolic  logic,  in  the  narrower  sense  which  is  convenient,  will  not 
investigate  what  inferences  are  possible  in  respect  of  continuous  relations 
(i.e.  relations  generating  continuous  series);  this  investigation  belongs 
to  mathematics,  but  is  still  too  special  for  symbolic  logic.  "What 
symbolic  logic  does  investigate  is  the  general  rules  by  which  inferences 
are  made,  and  it  requires  a classification  of  relations  or  propositions 
only  in  so  far  as  these  general  rules  introduce  particular  notions.  The 
particular  notions  which  appear  in  the  propositions  of  symbolic  logic, 
and  all  others  definable  in  terms  of  these  notions,  are  the  logical 
constants.  The  number  of  indefinable  logical  constants  is  not  great: 
it  appeal's,  in  fact,  to  be  eight  or  nine.  These  notions  alone  form  the 
subject-matter  of  the  whole  of  mathematics : no  others,  except  such 
as  are  definable  in  terms  of  the  original  eight  or  nine,  occur  anywhere 
in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  or  rational  Dynamics.  For  the  technical 
study  of  Symbolic  Logic,  it  is  convenient  to  take  as  a single  indefinable 
the  notion  of  a formal  implication,  i.e.  of  such  propositions  as  “ x is 
a man  implies  x is  a mortal,  for  all  values  of  oc  *”■ — propositions  whose 
general  type  is : “ <£  (x)  implies  ^ (x)  for  all  values  of  x™  where  <f>  («r), 
^jr  ( x ),  for  all  values  of  #*,  are  propositions.  The  analysis  of  this  notion 
of  formal  implication  belongs  to  the  principles  of  the  subject,  but  is  not 
required  for  its  formal  development.  In  addition  to  this  notion,  we 
require  as  indefinables  the  following : Implication  between  propositions 
not  containing  variables,  the  relation  of  a term  to  a class  of  which  it 
is  a member,  the  notion  of  such  that , the  notion  of  relation,  and  truth. 
By  means  of  these  notions,  all  the  propositions  of  symbolic  logic  can  be 
stated. 

13.  The  subject  of  Symbolic  Logic  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
calculus  of  propositions,  the  calculus  of  classes,  and  the  calculus  of 
relations.  Between  the  first  two,  there  is,  within  limits,  a certain 
parallelism,  which  arises  as  follows : In  any  symbolic  expression,  the 

* I may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I do  not  distinguish  l>etween  inference  and 
deduction.  What  is  called  induction  appears  to  me  to  l>e  either  disguised  deduction 
or  a mere  method  of  making  plausible  guesses 

t See  below,  Part  V,  Chap,  xxxvi. 
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letters  may  be  interpreted  as  classes  or  as  propositions,  and  the  relation 
of  inclusion  in  the  one  case  may  be  replaced  by  that  of  formal  implication 
in  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  principle  of  the  syllogism,  if 
ay  6,  c be  classes,  and  a is  contained  in  b , b in  c,  then  a is  contained  in  c; 
but  if  b , c be  propositions,  and  a implies  6,  b implies  c,  then  a implies  c. 
A great  deal  has  been  made  of  this  duality,  and  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  Formulaire , Peano  appears  to  have  sacrificed  logical  precision  to  its 
preservation  *.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  calculus  of  propositions  differs  from  that  of  classes.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  following : “ If  p^  q,  r are  propositions,  and  p implies 
q or  r,  then  p implies  q or  p implies  r .”  This  proposition  is  true ; but 
its  correlative  is  false,  namely : 44  If  a,  b.  c are  classes,  and  a is  contained 
in  b or  c,  then  a is  contained  in  b or  a is  contained  in  c.”  For  example, 
English  people  are  all  either  men  or  women,  but  are  not  all  men  nor  yet 
all  women.  The  fact  is  that  the  duality  holds  for  propositions  asserting 
of  a variable  term  that  it  belongs  to  a class,  i.e.  such  propositions  as 
“ * is  a man,”  provided  that  the  implication  involved  be  formal,  i.e.  one 
which  holds  for  all  values  of  x.  But  u x is  a man  ” is  itself  not  a 
proposition  at  all,  being  neither  true  nor  false ; and  it  is  not  with  such 
entities  that  we  are  concerned  in  the  propositional  calculus,  but  with 
genuine  propositions.  To  continue  the  above  illustration:  It  is  true 
that,  for  all  values  of  <r,  44  x is  a man  or  a woman  ” either  implies  44  x is  a 
man”  or  implies  “<r  is  a woman.”  But  it  is  false  that  ux  is  a man  or 
woman”  either  implies  “x  is  a man”  for  all  values  of  a?,  or  implies 
“ x is  a woman  ” for  all  values  of  x.  Thus  the  implication  involved,  which 
is  always  one  of  the  two,  is  not  formal,  since  it  does  not  hold  for  all  values 
of  x,  being  not  always  the  same  one  of  the  two.  The  symbolic  affinity 
of  the  propositional  and  the  class  logic  is,  in  fact,  something  of  a snare, 
and  we  have  to  decide  which  of  the  two  we  are  to  make  fundamental. 
Mr  MeColl,  in  an  important  series  of  papers  f,  has  contended  for  the 
view  that  implication  and  propositions  are  more  fundamental  than 
inclusion  and  classes ; and  in  this  opinion  I agree  with  him.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  realize  adequately  the  distinction  between 
genuine  propositions  and  such  as  contain  a real  variable : thus  he  is  led 
to  speak  of  propositions  as  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false,  which 
of  course  is  impossible  with  a genuine  proposition.  As  the  distinction 
involved  is  of  very  great  importance,  I shall  dwell  on  it  before  proceeding 
further.  A proposition,  we  may  say,  is  anything  that  is  true  or  that  is 


* On  the  points  where  the  duality  breaks  down,  cf.  Schroder,  op.  tit..  Vol  n 
Lecture  21.  5 ‘ 7 

\ Cf*  “The  Calculus  of  Equivalent  Statements,”  Proceedings  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  ixand  subsequent  volumes ; “Symbolic  Reasoning,”  Mind, 
(ct*  189^  and  Jan-  L)00  ; “La  Logique  Symbolique  et  ses  Applications,” 
Hwiotheque  du  Congrcs  International  de  Philosophic , Vol.  m (Paris,  1901).  1 shall  in 

future  quote  the  proceedings  of  the  above  Congress  by  the  title  Congrcs. 
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false.  An  expression  such  as  “ x is  a man  ” is  therefore  not  a proposi- 
tion, for  it  is  neither  true  nor  false.  If  we  give  to  x any  constant  value 
whatever,  the  expression  becomes  a proposition : it  is  thus  as  it  were  a 
schematic  form  standing  for  any  one  of  a whole  class  of  propositions. 
And  when  we  say  “ x is  a man  implies  or  is  a mortal  for  all  values  of 
we  are  not  asserting  a single  implication,  but  a class  of  implications; 
we  have  now  a genuine  proposition,  in  which,  though  the  letter  x appears, 
there  is  no  real  variable : the  variable  is  absorbed  in  the  same  kind  of 
way  as  the  x under  the  integral  sign  in  a definite  integral,  so  that  the 
result  is  no  longer  a function  of  x,  Peano  distinguishes  a variable  which 
appears  in  this  way  as  apparent,  since  the  proposition  does  not  depend 
upon  the  variable ; whereas  in  “ x is  a man  * there  are  dilferent  proposi- 
tions for  different  values  of  the  variable,  and  the  variable  is  what  Peano 
calls  real *.  I shall  speak  of  propositions  exclusively  where  there  is  no 
real  variable:  where  there  are  one  or  more  real  variables,  and  for  all 
values  of  the  variables  the  expression  involved  is  a proposition,  I shall 
call  the  expression  a propositional  function.  The  study  of  genuine 
propositions  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  fundamental  than  that  of  classes ; 
but  the  study  of  propositional  functions  appears  to  be  strictly  on  a 
par  with  that  of  classes,  and  indeed  scarcely  distinguishable  therefrom. 
Peano,  like  McColl,  at  first  regarded  propositions  as  more  fundamental 
than  classes,  but  he,  even  more  definitely,  considered  propositional  func- 
tions rather  than  propositions.  From  this  criticism,  Schroder  is  exempt: 
his  second  volume  deals  with  genuine  propositions,  and  points  out  their 
formal  differences  from  classes. 

A.  The  Propositional  Calculus. 

14.  The  propositional  calculus  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
all  its  propositions  have  as  hypothesis  and  as  consequent  the  assertion  of 
a material  implication.  Usually,  the  hypothesis  is  of  the  form  “ p im- 
plies p,”  etc.,  which  (§  16)  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the  letters 
which  occur  in  the  consequent  are  propositions.  Thus  the  consequents 
consist  of  propositional  functions  which  are  true  of  all  propositions. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that,  though  the  letters  employed  are  symbols 
for  variables,  and  the  consequents  are  true  when  the  variables  are  given 
values  which  are  propositions,  these  values  must  be  genuine  propositions, 
not  propositional  functions.  The  hypothesis  “ p is  a proposition*”  is 
not  satisfied  if  for  p we  put  “ x is  a man,”  but  it  is  satisfied  if  we  put 
“Socrates  is  a man”  or  if  we  put  “ x is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal  for 
all  values  of  Shortly,  we  may  say  that  the  propositions  represented 
by  single  letters  in  this  calculus  are  variables,  but  do  not  contain 
variables — in  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  where  the  hypotheses  of  the 
propositions  which  the  calculus  asserts  are  satisfied. 

* F.  1901,  p.  2. 
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15.  Our  calculus  studies  the  relation  of  implication  between 
propositions.  This  relation  must  be  distinguished  from  the  relation 
)f  formal  implication,  which  holds  between  propositional  functions 
vhen  the  one  implies  the  other  for  all  values  of  the  variable.  Formal 
implication  is  also  involved  in  this  calculus,  but  is  not  explicitly 
studied:  we  do  not  consider  propositional  functions  in  general,  but 
only  certain  definite  propositional  functions  which  occur  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  our  calculus.  How  far  formal  implication  is  definable  in 
terms  of  implication  simply,  or  material  implication  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  a difficult  question,  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  hi. 
What  the  difference  is  between  the  two,  an  illustration  will  explain. 
The  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid  follows  from  the  fourth:  if  the  fourth 
is  true,  so  is  the  fifth,  while  if  the  fifth  is  false,  so  is  the  fourth. 
This  is  a case  of  material  implication,  for  both  propositions  are  absolute 
constants,  not  dependent  for  their  meaning  upon  the  assigning  of  a 
value  to  a variable.  But  each  of  them  states  a formal  implication.  The 
fourth  states  that  if  x and  y be  triangles  fulfilling  certain  conditions, 
then  x and  y are  triangles  fulfilling  certain  other  conditions,  and  that 
this  implication  holds  for  all  values  of  x and  y ; and  the  fifth  states  that 
if  x is  an  isosceles  triangle,  x has  the  angles  at  the  base  equal.  The 
formal  implication  involved  in  each  of  these  two  propositions  is  quite 
a different  thing  from  the  material  implication  holding  between  the 
propositions  as  wholes;  both  notions  are  required  in  the  propositional 
calculus,  but  it  is  the  study  of  material  implication  which  specially 
distinguishes  this  subject,  for  formal  implication  occurs  throughout  the 
whole  of  mathematics. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  treatises  on  logic,  to  confound  the  two 
kinds  of  implication,  and  often  to  be  really  considering  the  formal  kind 
where  the  material  kind  only  was  apparently  involved.  For  example, 
when  it  is  said  that  “Socrates  is  a man,  therefore  Socrates  is  a mortal,” 
Socrates  is  felt  as  a variable:  he  is  a type  of  humanity,  and  one  feels  that 
any  other  man  would  have  done  as  well.  If,  instead  of  therefore , which 
implies  the  truth  of  hypothesis  and  consequent,  we  put  “Socrates  is  a 
man  implies  Socrates  is  a mortal,”  it  appears  at  once  that  we  may 
substitute  not  only  another  man,  but  any  other  entity  whatever,  in  the 
place  of  Socrates.  Thus  although  what  is  explicitly  stated,  in  such  a 
case,  is  a material  implication,  what  is  meant  is  a formal  implication  ; and 
some  effort  is  needed  to  confine  our  imagination  to  material  implication. 

16.  A definition  of  implication  is  quite  impossible.  If  p implies 
^e11  P [rue  5 true,  irc.  p's  truth  implies  q's  truth ; also  if  q is 
false  p is  false,  i.e.  q's  falsehood  implies  p's  falsehood*.  Thus  truth  and 
falsehood  give  us  merely  new  implications,  not  a definition  of  implication. 


* The  reader  is  recommended  to  observe  that  the  main  implications  in  these 
statements  are  formal,  u.  “p  implies  q”  formally  implies  “ps  truth  implies  q' s 
truth.  while  the  subordinate  implications  are  material. 
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If  p implies  q,  then  both  are  false  or  both  true,  or  p is  false  and  q true ; 
it  is  impossible  to  have  q false  and  p true,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
q true  or  p false*.  In  fact,  the  assertion  that  q is  true  or  p false  turns 
out  to  be  strictly  equivalent  to  “p  implies  q”;  but  as  equivalence  means 
mutual  implication,  this  still  leaves  implication  fundamental,  and  not 
definable  in  terms  of  disjunction.  Disjunction,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
definable  in  terms  of  implication,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  It  follows 
from  the  above  equivalence  that  of  any  two  propositions  there  must  be 
one  which  implies  the  other,  that  false  propositions  imply  all  propositions, 
and  tine  propositions  are  implied  by  all  propositions.  But  these  are 
results  to  be  demonstrated;  the  premisses  of  our  subject  deal  exclusively 
with  rules  of  inference. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  although  implication  is  indefinable, 
proposition  can  be  defined.  Every  proposition  implies  itself,  and 
whatever  is  not  a proposition  implies  nothing.  Hence  to  say  “p  is  a 
proposition”  is  equivalent  to  saying  “p  implies  p”;  and  this  equivalence 
may  be  used  to  define  propositions.  As  the  mathematical  sense  of 
definition  is  widely  different  from  that  current  among  philosophers, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe  that,  in  the  mathematical  sense,  a new 
propositional  fimction  is  said  to  be  defined  when  it  is  stated  to  be 
equivalent  to  ( i.e . to  imply  and  be  implied  by)  a propositional  function 
which  has  either  been  accepted  as  indefinable  or  has  been  defined  in 
terms  of  indefinables.  The  definition  of  entities  which  are  not 
propositional  functions  is  derived  from  such  as  are  in  ways  which  will 
be  explained  in  connection  with  classes  and  relations. 

17.  We  require,  then,  in  the  propositional  calculus,  no  indefinables 
except  the  two  kinds  of  implication — remembering,  however,  that  formal 
implication  is  a complex  notion,  whose  analysis  remains  to  be  undertaken. 
As  regards  our  two  indefinables,  we  require  certain  indemonstrable 
propositions,  which  hitherto  I have  not  succeeded  in  reducing  to  less 
than  ten.  Some  indemonstrables  there  must  be;  and  some  propositions, 
such  as  the  syllogism,  must  be  of  the  number,  since  no  demonstration 
is  possible  without  them.  But  concerning  others,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  indemonstrable  or  merely  undemonstrated;  and  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  method  of  supposing  an  axiom  false,  and 
deducing  the  consequences  of  this  assumption,  which  has  been  found 
admirable  in  such  cases  as  the  axiom  of  parallels,  is  here  not  universally 
available.  For  all  our  axioms  are  principles  of  deduction;  and  if  they 
are  true,  the  consequences  which  appear  to  follow  from  the  employment 
of  an  opposite  principle  will  not  really  follow,  so  that  arguments  from 
the  supposition  of  the  falsity  of  an  axiom  are  here  subject  to  special 
fallacies.  Thus  the  number  of  indemonstrable  propositions  may  be 
capable  of  further  reduction,  and  in  regard  to  some  of  them  I know  of 

* I may  as  well  state  once  for  all  that  the  alternatives  of  a disjunction  will  never 
be  considered  as  mutually  exclusive  unless  expressly  said  to  be  so. 
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no  grounds  for  regarding  them  as  indemonstrable  except  that  they  have 
hitherto  remained  undemonstrated. 

18.  The  ten  axioms  are  the  following.  (1)  If  p implies  q , then 
p implies  q*;  in  other  words,  whatever  p and  q may  be,  “ p implies  q ” 
is  a proposition.  (£)  If  p implies  q , then  p implies  p;  in  other  words, 
whatever  implies  anything  is  a proposition.  (S)  If  p implies  q,  then  q 
implies  q ; in  other  words,  whatever  is  implied  by  anything  is  a proposition. 
(4)  A true  hypothesis  in  an  implication  may  be  dropped,  and  the 
consequent  asserted.  This  is  a principle  incapable  of  formal  symbolic 
statement,  and  illustrating  the  essential  limitations  of  formalism — a 
point  to  which  I shall  return  at  a later  stage.  Before  proceeding 
further,  it  is  desirable  to  define  the  joint  assertion  of  two  propositions, 
or  what  is  called  their  logical  product.  This  definition  is  highly  artificial, 
and  illustrates  the  great  distinction  between  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical definitions.  It  is  as  follows:  If  p implies  p,  then,  if  q implies  g, 
pq  (the  logical  product  of  p and  q)  means  that  if  p implies  that  q implies 
r,  then  r is  true.  In  other  words,  if  p and  q are  propositions,  their  joint 
assertion  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  every  proposition  is  true  which  is 
such  that  the  first  implies  that  the  second  implies  it.  We  cannot,  with 
formal  correctness,  state  our  definition  in  this  shorter  form,  for  the 
hypothesis  “p  and  q are  propositions'"  is  already  the  logical  product  of 
uqy  is  a proposition11  and  uq  is  a proposition.11  We  can  now  state  the 
six  main  principles  of  inference,  to  each  of  which,  owing  to  its  importance, 
a name  is  to  be  given;  of  these  all  except  the  last  will  be  found  in 
Peano’s  accounts  of  the  subject.  (5)  If  p implies  p and  q implies  £, 
then  pq  implies  p.  This  is  called  simplification , and  asserts  merely  that 
the  joint  assertion  of  two  propositions  implies  the  assertion  of  the  first 
of  the  two.  (6)  If  p implies  q and  q implies  r,  then  p implies  r.  This 
will  be  called  the  syllogism.  (7)  If  q implies  q and  r implies  r,  and 
if  p implies  that  q implies  r,  then  pq  implies  r.  This  is  the  principle  of 
impoi'tation.  In  the  hypothesis,  we  have  a product  of  three  propositions; 
but  this  can  of  course  be  defined  by  means  of  the  product  of  two. 
The  principle  states  that  if  p implies  that  q implies  ?•,  then  /*  follows 
from  the  joint  assertion  of  p and  q.  For  example:  “If  I call  on  so-and- 
so,  then  if  she  is  at  home  I shall  be  admitted'*1  implies  “If  I call  on 
so-and-so  and  she  is  at  home,  I shall  be  admitted.11  (8)  If  p implies 
p and  q implies  5,  then,  if  pq  implies  r,  then  p implies  that  q implies  r. 
This  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding  principle,  and  is  called  exportation  -f\ 
The  previous  illustration  reversed  will  illustrate  this  principle.  (9)  If 
p implies  q and  p implies  ?*,  then  p implies  qr:  in  other  words,  a 

* Note  that  the  implications  denoted  by  if  and  then,  in  these  axioms,  are  formal, 
while  those  denoted  by  implies  are  material. 

t (7)  and  (8)  cannot  (I  think)  be  deduced  from  the  definition  of  the  logical 
product,  because  they  are  required  for  passing  from  “If  p is  a proposition,  then  £q  is 
a proposition*  implies  etc.’*  to  “If  p and  q are  propositions,  then  etc.” 
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proposition  which  implies  each  of  two  propositions  implies  them  both. 
This  is  called  the  principle  of  composition,  (10)  If  p implies  p and 
/ implies  /,  then  “ 6 p implies  q ’ implies  /?”  implies  /?.  This  is  called 
the  principle  of  reduction ; it  has  less  self-evidence  than  the  previous 
principles,  but  is  equivalent  to  many  propositions  that  are  self-evident. 
I prefer  it  to  these,  because  it  is  explicitly  concerned,  like  its  predecessors, 
with  implication,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  logical  character  as  they 
have.  If  we  remember  that  “/?  implies  q ” is  equivalent  to  “/  or  not -/?,” 
we  can  easily  convince  ourselves  that  the  above  principle  is  true;  for 
“‘p  implies  /’  implies  /?”  is  equivalent  to  “/?  or  the  denial  of  cq  or  not- 
p ™ Le.  to  “/?  or  c p and  not  /,’”  i.e.  to p.  But  this  way  of  persuading 
ourselves  that  the  principle  of  reduction  is  true  involves  many  logical 
principles  which  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  and  cannot  be 
demonstrated  except  by  reduction  or  some  equivalent.  The  principle  is 
especially  useful  in  connection  with  negation.  Without  its  help,  by 
means  of  the  first  nine  principles,  we  can  prove  the  lay  of  contradiction ; 
we  can  prove,  if  p and  q be  propositions,  that  p implies  not-not-/? ; that 
“ p implies  not-/”  is  equivalent  to  “/  implies  not-/;”  and  to  not -pq; 
that  “/?  implies  /”  implies  “not-#  implies  not-/?”;  that  p implies  that 
not-/?  implies  /?;  that  not-/?  is  equivalent  to  “/?  implies  not-/?”;  and  that 
cfp  implies  not-/”  is  equivalent  to  “not-not-p  implies  not-/”  But  we 
cannot  prove  without  reduction  or  some  equivalent  (so  far  at  least  as 
I have  been  able  to  discover)  that  p or  not-/?  must  be  true  (the  law  of 
excluded  middle);  that  every  proposition  is  equivalent  to  the  negation 
of  some  other  proposition;  that  not-not -/;  implies/?;  that  “not-/  implies 
not-/?”  implies  “/?  implies  /”;  that  “not-/?  implies  /?”  implies  /?,  or  that 
“/?  implies  /”  implies  “/  or  not-/?.”  Each  of  these  assumptions  is 
equivalent  to  the  principle  of  reduction,  and  may,  if  we  choose,  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Some  of  them — especially  excluded  middle  and  double 
negation — appear  to  have  far  more  self-evidence.  But  when  we  have 
seen  how  to  define  disjunction  and  negation  in  terms  of  implication,  we 
shall  see  that  the  supposed  simplicity  vanishes,  and  that,  for  formal 
purposes  at  any  rate,  reduction  is  simpler  than  any  of  the  possible 
alternatives.  For  this  reason  I retain  it  among  mv  premisses  in 
preference  to  more  usual  and  more  superficially  obvious  propositions. 

19.  Disjunction  or  logical  addition  is  defined  as  follows:  “/?  or  /” 
is  equivalent  to  “‘/?  implies  /^  implies  /.”  It  is  easy  to  persuade 
ourselves  of  this  equivalence,  by  remembering  that  a false  proposition 
implies  every  other;  for  if  p is  false,  p does  imply  /,  and  therefore, 
if  “/?  implies  /”  implies  /,  it  follows  that  / is  true.  But  this  argument 
again  uses  principles  which  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  and  is 
merely  designed  to  elucidate  the  definition  by  anticipation.  From  this 
definition,  by  the  help  of  reduction,  we  can  prove  that  “/?  or  /”  is 
equivalent  to  “/  or  /?.”  An  alternative  definition,  deducible  from  the 
above,  is : “Any  proposition  implied  by  p and  implied  by  / is  true,”  or. 
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in  other  words,  “ c p implies  s'  and  (q  implies  s'  together  imply  s,  whatever 
s may  be”  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  definition  of  negation:  not-p  is 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  p implies  all  propositions,  i.e.  that 
<cr  implies  r”  implies  “p  implies  r”  whatever  r may  be*.  From  this 
point  we  can  prove  the  laws  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle  and 
double  negation,  and  establish  all  the  formal  properties  of  logical 
multiplication  and  addition — the  associative,  commutative  and  distributive 
laws.  Thus  the  logic  of  propositions  is  now  complete. 

Philosophers  will  object  to  the  above  definitions  of  disjunction  and 
negation  on  the  ground  that  what  we  mean  by  these  notions  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  what  the  definitions  assign  as  their  meanings, 
and  that  the  equivalences  stated  in  the  definitions  are,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  significant  propositions,  not  mere  indications  as  to  the  way  in 
which  symbols  are  going  to  be  used.  Such  an  objection  is,  I think,  well- 
founded,  if  the  above  account  is  advocated  as  giving  the  true  philosophic 
analysis  of  the  matter.  But  where  a purely  formal  purpose  is  to  be 
served,  any  equivalence  in  which  a certain  notion  appeal's  on  one  side 
but  not  on  the  other  will  do  for  a definition.  And  the  advantage  of 
having  before  our  minds  a strictly  formal  development  is  that  it  pro- 
vides the  data  for  philosophical  analysis  in  a more  definite  shape  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible.  Criticism  of  the  procedure  of  formal  logic, 
therefore,  will  be  best  postponed  until  the  present  brief  account  has  been 
brought  to  an  end. 


B.  The  Calculus  of  Classes . 

20.  In  this  calculus  there  are  very  much  fewer  new  primitive  pro- 
positions— in  fact,  two  seem  sufficient — but  there  are  much  greater 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  non-symbolic  exposition  of  the  ideas  embedded 
in  our  symbolism.  These  difficulties,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  postponed 
to  later  chapters.  For  the  present,  I shall  try  to  make  an  exposition 
which  is  to  be  as  straightforward  and  simple  as  possible. 

The  calculus  of  classes  may  be  developed  by  regarding  as  fundamental 
the  notion  of  class , and  also  the  relation  of  a member  of  a class  to  its 
class.  This  method  is  adopted  by  Professor  Peano,  and  is  perhaps  more 
philosophically  correct  than  a different  method  which,  for  formal  pur- 
poses, I have  found  more  convenient.  In  this  method  we  still  take  as 

* The  principle  that  false  propositions  imply  all  propositions  solves  Lewis 
Carroll’s  logical  paradox  in  Mind,  N.  S.  No.  11  (1894).  The  assertion  made  in  that 
paradox  is  that,  if  p , q,  r he  propositions,  and  q implies  r,  while  p implies  that 
q implies  not-r,  then  p must  be  false,  on  the  supposed  ground  that  “g  implies  r”  and 
ce  q implies  not-r  ” are  incompatible.  But  in  virtue  of  our  definition  of  negation,  if 
q be  false  both  these  implications  will  hold : the  two  together,  in  fact,  what- 
ever proposition  r may  be,  are  equivalent  to  not-?.  Thus  the  only  inference 
warranted  by  Lewis  Carroll’s  premisses  is  that  if  p be  true,  q must  be  false,  i.e.  that 
p implies  not-?;  and  this  is  the  conclusion,  oddly  enough,  which  common  sense  would 
have  drawn  in  the  particular  case  which  he  discusses. 
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fundamental  the  relation  (which,  following  Peano,  I shall  denote  by  e) 
of  an  individual  to  a class  to  which  it  belongs,  i.e.  the  relation  of  Socrates 
to  the  human  race  which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  Socrates  is  a man. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  take  as  indefinables  the  notion  of  a propositional 
function  and  the  notion  of  such  that.  It  is  these  three  notions  that 
characterize  the  class-calculus.  Something  must  be  said  in  explanation 
of  each  of  them. 

21.  The  insistence  on  the  distinction  between  e and  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part  between  classes  is  due  to  Peano,  and  is  of  veiy  great 
importance  to  the  whole  technical  development  and  the  whole  of  the 
applications  to  mathematics.  In  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  syllogism, 
and  in  all  previous  symbolic  logic,  the  two  relations  are  confounded, 
except  in  the  work  of  Frege*.  The  distinction  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  relation  of  individual  to  species  and  that  of  species  to 
genus,  between  the  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  class  of  Greeks  and  the 
relation  of  Greeks  to  men.  On  the  philosophical  nature  of  this  distinc- 
tion I shall  enlarge  when  I come  to  deal  critically  with  the  nature  of 
classes;  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part  is  transitive,  while  e is  not  so : we  have  Socrates  is  a 
a man,  and  men  are  a class,  but  not  Socrates  is  a class.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  class  must  be  distinguished  from  the  class-concept 
or  predicate  by  which  it  is  to  be  defined:  thus  men  are  a class,  while 
man  is  a class-concept.  The  relation  e must  be  regarded  as  holding 
between  Socrates  and  men  considered  collectively,  not  between  Socrates 
and  man.  I shall  return  to  this  point  in  Chapter  vi.  Peano  holds 
that  all  propositional  functions  containing  only  a single  variable  are 
capable  of  expression  in  the  form  “ x is  an  a?  where  a is  a constant 
class;  but  this  view  we  shall  find  reason  to  doubt. 

- 22.  The  next  fundamental  notion  is  that  of  a propositional  func- 
tion. Although  propositional  functions  occur  in  the  calculus  of  pro- 
positions, they  are  there  each  defined  as  it  occurs,  so  that  the  general 
notion  is  not  required.  But  in  the  class-calculus  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  general  notion  explicitly.  Peano /does  not  require  it,  owing  to 
his  assumption  that  the  form  ux  is  an  a!”  is  general  for  one  variable,  and 
that  extensions  of  the  same  form  are  available  for  any  number  of 
variables.  But  we  must  avoid  this  assumption,  and  must  therefore 
introduce  the  notion  of  a propositional  function.  We  may  explain  (but 
not  define)  this  notion  as  follows ; (j)x  is  a propositional  function  if,  for 
every  value  of  xy  fa v is  a proposition,  determinate  when  x is  given. 
Thus  « x is  a man  ^ is  a propositional  function.  In  any  proposition,  how- 
ever complicated,  which  contains  no  real  variables,  we  may  imagine  one 
of  the  terms,  not  a verb  or  adjective,  to  be  replaced  by  other  terms : instead 
of  “ Socrates  is  a man 11  we  may  put  “ Plato  is  a man,'”  “ the  number  2 

* See  his  Begriffxxchrifl,  Halle,  1870,  and  Grundgesetze  der  Arithmetik , Jena,  1893, 
P-  2. 
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is  a man/’  and  so  on*.  Thus  we  get  successive  propositions  all  agreeing 
except  as  to  the  one  variable  term.  Putting  x for  the  variable  term, 
“ x is  a man  ” expresses  the  type  of  all  such  propositions.  A pro- 
positional  function  in  general  will  be  true  for  some  values  of  the  variable 
and  false  for  others.  The  instances  where  it  is  true  for  all  values  of  the 
variable,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  all  express  implications,  such  as 
“ x is  a man  implies  cc  is  a mortal”;  but  I know  of  no  a priori  reason  for 
asserting  that  no  other  propositional  functions  are  true  for  all  values  of 
the  variable. 

23.  This  brings  me  to  the  notion  of  such  that  The  values  of  x 
which  render  a propositional  function  <f>x  true  are  like  the  roots  of  an 
equation — indeed  the  latter  are  a particular  case  of  the  former — and  we 
may  consider  all  the  values  of  x which  are  such  that  (f>%  is  true.  In  general, 
these  values  form  a class,  and  in  fact  a class  may  be  defined  as  all 
the  terms  satisfying  some  propositional  function.  There  is,  however, 
some  limitation  required  in  this  statement,  though  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover  precisely  what  the  limitation  is.  This  results  from  a certain 
contradiction  which  I shall  discuss  at  length  at  a later  stage  (Chap.  x). 
The  reasons  for  defining  class  in  this  way  are,  that  we  require  to  provide 
for  the  null-class,  which  prevents  our  defining  a class  as  a term  to 
which  some  other  has  the  relation  6,  and  that  -we  wish  to  be  able 
to  define  classes  by  relations,  Le.  all  the  terms  which  have  to  other 
terms  the  relation  R are  to  form  a class,  and  such  cases  require  somewhat 
complicated  propositional  functions. 

24.  With  regard  to  these  three  fundamental  notions,  we  require 
two  primitive  propositions.  The  first  asserts  that  if  x belongs  to  the 
class  of  terms  satisfying  a propositional  function  <j>i r,  then  <f>x  is  true. 
The  second  asserts  that  if  <f>x  and  ipx  are  equivalent  propositions  for  all 
values  of  x,  then  the  class  of  x’s  such  that  </)X  is  true  is  identical  with 
the  class  of  <a?’s  such  that  ifsx  is  true.  Identity,  which  occurs  here,  is 
defined  as  follows:  x is  identical  with  y if  y belongs  to  every  class  to 
which  x belongs,  on  other  words,  if  “ «r  is  aw”  implies  “ y is  a u ” for 
all  values  of  u.  With  regard  to  the  primitive  proposition  itself,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  decides  in  favour  of  an  extensional  view  of  classes. 
Two  class  concepts  need  not  be  identical  when  their  extensions  are  so: 
man  and  featherless  biped  are  by  no  means  identical,  and  no  more  are  even 
prime  and  integer  between  1 and  3.  These  are  class-concept,  and  if  our 
axiom  is  to  hold,  it  must  not  be  of  these  that  we  are  to  speak  in  dealing 
with  classes.  We  must  be  concerned  with  the  actual  assemblage  of 
terms,  not  with  any  concept  denoting  that  assemblage.  For  mathe- 
matical purposes,  this  is  quite  essential.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
problem  as  to  how  many  combinations  can  be  formed  of  a given  set 

* Verbs  and  adjectives  occurring  as  such  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that,  if 
they  l>e  taken  as  variable,  the  resulting  function  is  only  a proposition  for  some  values 
of  the  variable,  i.e.  for  such  as  are  verbs  or  adjectives  respectively.  See  Chap.  iv. 
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of  terms  taken  any  number  at  a time,  i.e.  as  to  how  many  classes  are 
contained  in  a given  class.  If  distinct  classes  may  have  the  same  ex- 
tension,  this  problem  becomes  utterly  indeterminate.  And  certainly 
common  usage  would  regard  a class  as  determined  when  all  its  terms  are 
given.  The  extensional  view  of  classes,  in  some  form,  is  thus  essential  to 
Symbolic  Logic  and  to  mathematics,  and  its  necessity  is  expressed  in  the 
above  axiom.  But  the  axiom  itself  is  not  employed  until  we  come  to 
Arithmetic ; at  least  it  need  not  be  employed,  if  we  choose  to  distinguish 
the  equality  of  classes,  which  is  defined  as  mutual  inclusion,  from  the 
identity  of  individuals.  Formally,  the  two  are  totally  distinct : identity 
is  defined  as  above,  equality  of  a and  b is  defined  by  the  equivalence  of 
“ x is  ana”  and  u or  is  a b ” for  all  values  of  or. 

25.  Most  of  the  propositions  of  the  class-calculus  are  easily 
deduced  from  those  of  the  propositional  calculus.  The  logical  product 
or  common  part  of  two  classes  a and  b is  the  class  of  re's  such  that  the 
logical  product  of  “ a?  is  an  a ” and  “or  is  a b ” is  true.  Similarly  we  define 
the  logical  sum  of  two  classes  {a  or  6),  and  the  negation  of  a class  (not-a). 
A new  idea  is  introduced  by  the  logical  product  and  sum  of  a class  of 
classes.  If  k is  a class  of  classes,  its  logical  product  is  the  class  of  terms  be- 
longing to  each  of  the  classes  of  &,  i.e . the  class  of  terms  or  such  that  “ u 
is  a k ” implies  “ or  is  a u v>  for  all  values  of  u.  The  logical  sum  is  the  class 
which  is  contained  in  every  class  in  which  every  class  of  the  class  k is 
contained,  i.e.  the  class  of  terms  x such  that,  if  “ u is  a k ” implies  “u  is 
contained  in  c”  for  all  values  of  ?/,  then,  for  all  values  of  c,  x is  a c. 
And  we  say  that  a class  a is  contained  in  a class  b when  “ x is  ana” 
implies  “ x is  a b " for  all  values  of  x.  In  like  manner  with  the  above 
we  may  define  the  product  and  sum  of  a class  of  propositions.  Another 
very  important  notion  is  what  is  called  the  existence  of  a class — a word 
which  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  what  existence  means  in  philosophy. 
A class  is  said  to  exist  when  it  has  at  least  one  term.  A formal  defini- 
tion is  as  follows:  a is  an  existent  class  when  and  only  when  any 
proposition  is  true  provided  “ x is  an  a ” always  implies  it  whatever  value 
we  may  give  to  x.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  proposition  implied 
must  be  a genuine  proposition,  not  a propositional  function  of  x.  A 
class  a exists  when  the  logical  sum  of  all  propositions  of  the  form  4<  x is 
an  a ” is  true,  i.e.  when  not  all  such  propositions  are  false. 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
positions in  the  class-calculus  are  obtained  from  those  in  the  pro- 
positional  calculus.  Consider,  for  example,  the  syllogism.  We  have 
“p  implies  and  “q  implies  r * imply  “ p implies  r Now  put  “x  is 
an  a,”  “x  is  a b”  “x  is  a c”  for p,  5,  r,  where  x must  have  some  definite 
value,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  what  value.  We  then  find  that 
if,  for  the  value  of  x in  question,  x is  an  a implies  x is  a 6,  and  x is  a b 
implies  x is  a c,  then  a:  is  an  a implies  x is  a c.  Since  the  value  of  x is 
irrelevant,  we  may  vary  x,  and  thus  we  find  that  if  a is  contained  in  b> 
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and  b in  c,  then  a is  contained  in  c.  This  is  the  class-syllogism.  But  in 
applying  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  utmost  caution, 
if  fallacies  are  to  be  successfully  avoided.  In  this  connection  it  will 
he  instructive  to  examine  a point  upon  which  a dispute  has  arisen 
between  SchrcSder  and  Mr  McColl*.  Schrixler  asserts  that  if  p>  q9  r are 
propositions,  “pq  implies  r”  is  equivalent  to  the  disjunction  “p  implies  r 
or  q implies  r?  Mr  McColl  admits  that  the  disjunction  implies  the 
other,  but  denies  the  converse  implication.  The  reason  for  the  diver- 
gence is,  that  Schroder  is  thinking  of  propositions  and  material  im- 
plication, while  Mr  McColl  is  thinking  of  propositional  functions  and 
formal  implication.  As  regards  propositions,  the  truth  of  the  principle 
may  be  easily  made  plain  by  the  following  considerations.  If  pq  implies 
r,  then,  if  either  p or  q be  false,  the  one  of  them  which  is  false  implies  r, 
because  false  propositions  imply  all  propositions.  But  if  both  be  true, 
pq  is  true,  and  therefore  r is  true,  and  therefore  p implies  r and  q im- 
plies r,  because  true  propositions  are  implied  by  every  proposition. 
Thus  in  any  case,  one  at  least  of  the  propositions  p and  q must 
imply  r.  (This  is  not  a proof,  but  an  elucidation.)  But  Mr  McColl 
objects:  Suppose  p and  q to  be  mutually  contradictory,  and  r to  be  the 
null  proposition,  then  pq  implies  r but  neither  p nor  q implies  r . Here 
we  are-  dealing  with  propositional  functions  and  formal  implication.  A 
propositional  function  is  said  to  be  null  when  it  is  false  for  all  values  of 
x;  and  the  class  of  x's  satisfying  the  function  is  called  the  null-class, 
being  in  fact  a class  of  no  terms.  Either  the  function  or  the  class, 
following  Peano,  I shall  denote  by  A.  Now  let  our  r be  replaced  by  A, 
our  p by  <f>x9  and  our  q by  not -<£>#,  where  <f>x  is  any  propositional  function. 
Then  pq  is  false  for  all  values  of  x,  and  therefore  implies  A.  But  it  is 
not  in  general  the  case  that  <fix  is  always  false,  nor  yet  that  not -<j>x  is  always 
false;  hence  neither  always  implies  A.  Thus  the  above  formula  can  only 
be  truly  interpreted  in  the  propositional  calculus : in  the  class-calculus 
it  is  false.  This  may  be  easily  rendered  obvious  by  the  following 
considerations:  Let  <j*x9  yfrx9  yx  be  three  propositional  functions.  Then 
“ $x  • tyx  implies  yx”  implies,  for  all  values  of  x9  that  either  <f>x  implies 
yx  or  'ijrx  implies  yx.  But  it  does  not  imply  that  either  (f>x  implies  yx 
for  all  values  of  x9  or  sfrx  implies  yx  for  all  values  of  x.  The  disjunction 
is  what  I shall  call  a variable  disjunction,  as  opposed  to  a constant  one: 
that  is,  in  some  cases  one  alternative  is  true,  in  others  the  other,  whereas 
in  a constant  disjunction  there  is  one  of  the  alternatives  (though  it  is  not 
stated  which)  that  is  always  true.  Wherever  disjunctions  occur  in  regard 
to  propositional  functions,  they  will  only  be  transformable  into  statements 
in  the  class-calculus  in  cases  where  the  disjunction  is  constant.  This  is 
a point  which  is  both  important  in  itself  and  instructive  in  its  bearings. 
Another  way  of  stating  the  matter  is  this:  In  the  proposition:  If 

* Schroder*  Algebra  der  Logik,  Vol.  u,  pp.  258-9;  McColl,  "Calculus  of 
Equivalent  Statements,”  fifth  paper,  Proc.  JLond.  Math.  Soc.  Vol.  xxvm,  p.  182. 
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<j>x . yfrcc  implies  ;^«r,  then  either  <f>x  implies  yx  or  yfrx  implies  %<r,  the 
implication  indicated  by  if  and  then  is  formal,  while  the  subordinate 
implications  are  material;  hence  the  subordinate  implications  do  not 
lead  to  the  inclusion  of  one  class  in  another,  which  results  only  from 
formal  implication. 

The  formal  laws  of  addition,  multiplication,  tautology  and  negation 
are  the  same  as  regards  classes  and  propositions.  The  law  of  tautology 
states  that  no  change  is  made  when  a class  or  proposition  is  added  to  or 
multiplied  by  itself.  A new  feature  of  the  class-calculus  is  the  null-class, 
or  class  having  no  terms.  This  may  be  defined  as  the  class  of  terms  that 
belong  to  every  class,  as  the  class  which  does  not  exist  (in  the  sense 
defined  above),  as  the  class  which  is  contained  in  every  class,  as  the 
class  A which  is  such  that  the  propositional  function  “x  is  a A”  is  false 
for  all  values  of  #,  or  as  the  class  of  x's  satisfying  any  propositional 
function  <f>x  which  is  false  for  all  values  of  x.  All  these  definitions  are 
easily  shown  to  be  equivalent 

26.  Some  important  points  arise  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
identity.  We  have  already  defined  two  terms  as  identical  when  the 
second  belongs  to  every  class  to  which  the  first  belongs.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  this  definition  is  symmetrical,  and  that  identity  is  transitive 
and  reflexive  (i.e.  if  x and  y,  y and  z are  identical,  so  are  x and  z ; and 
whatever  x may  be,  x is  identical  with  x).  Diversity  is  defined  as  the 
negation  of  identity.  If  x be  any  term,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
from  x the  class  whose  only  member  is  x : this  may  be  defined  as  the 
class  of  terms  which  are  identical  with  x.  The  necessity  for  this 
distinction,  which  results  primarily  from  purely  formal  considerations, 
was  discovered  by  Peano ; I shall  return  to  it  at  a later  stage.  Thus 
the  class  of  even  primes  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  number  2,  and 
the  class  of  numbers  which  are  the  sum  of  1 and  2 is  not  to  be  identified 
with  3.  In  what,  philosophically  speaking,  the  difference  consists,  is  a 
point  to  be  considered  in  Chapter  vi. 

C,  The  Calculus  of  Relations. 

27.  The  calculus  of  relations  is  a more  modern  subject  than  the 
calculus  of  classes.  Although  a few  hints  for  it  are  to  be  found  in 
De  Morgan*,  the  subject  was  first  developed  by  C.  S.  Peirce A careful 
analysis  of  mathematical  reasoning  shows  (as  we  shall  find  in  the  course 
of  the  present  work)  that  types  of  relations  are  the  true  subject-matter 
discussed,  however  a bad  phraseology  may  disguise  this  fact ; hence  the 
logic  of  relations  has  a more  immediate  bearing  on  mathematics  than 

* Camb.  Phil . Traits.  Vol.  x,  “On  the  Syllogism,  No.  iv,  and  on  the  Logie  of 
Relations.”  Cf.  ib.  Vol.  ix,  p.  104;  also  his  Formal  Logic  (London,  1847),  p.  50. 

+ See  especially  his  articles  on  the  Algebra  of  Logic,  American  Journal  of 
Mathematics , Vols.  m and  vn.  The  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  C.  S.  Peirce’s 
methods  in  Schroder,  op.  cit.3  Vol.  in. 
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that  of  classes  or  propositions,  and  any  theoretically  correct  and  adequate 
expression  of  mathematical  truths  is  only  possible  by  its  means.  Peirce 
and  Schroder  have  realized  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
unfortunately  their  methods,  being  based,  not  on  Peano,  but  on  the 
older  Symbolic  Logic  derived  (with  modifications)  from  Boole,  are  so 
cumbrous  and  difficult  that  most  of  the  applications  which  ought  to  be 
made  are  practically  not  feasible.  In  addition  to  the  defects  of  the  old 
Symbolic  Logic,  their  method  suffers  technically  (whether  philosophically 
or  not  I do  not  at  present  discuss)  from  the  fact  that  they  regard  a 
relation  essentially  as  a class  of  couples,  thus  requiring  elaborate 
formulae  of  summation  for  dealing  with  single  relations.  This  view  is 
derived,  I think,  probably  unconsciously,  from  a philosophical  error : it 
has  always  been  customary  to  suppose  relational  propositions  less 
ultimate  than  class-propositions  (or  subject-predicate  propositions,  with 
which  class-propositions  are  habitually  confounded),  and  this  has  led 
to  a desire  to  treat  relations  as  a kind  of  classes.  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  certainly  from  the  opposite  philosophical  belief,  which  I 
derived  from  my  friend  Mr  G.  E.  Moore*,  that  I was  led  to  a different 
formal  treatment  of  relations.  This  treatment,  whether  more  philo- 
sophically correct  or  not,  is  certainly  far  more  convenient  and  far  more 
powerful  as  an  engine  of  discovery  in  actual  mathematics  f. 

28.  If  R be  a relation,  we  express  by  xRy  the  propositional  function 
“ x has  the  relation  R to  y”  We  require  a,  primitive  {i.e.  indemonstrable) 
proposition  to  the  effect  that  xRy  is  a proposition  for  all  values  of  x 
and  y.  We  then  have  to  consider  the  following  classes : The  class  of 
terms  which  have  the  relation  R to  some  term  or  other,  which  I call  the 
class  of  referents  with  respect  to  R ; and  the  class  of  terms  to  which 
some  term  has  the  relation  R,  which  I call  the  class  of  relata.  Thus  if 
R be  paternity,  the  referents  will  be  fathers  and  the  relata  will  be 
children.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  corresponding  classes  with 
respect  to  particular  terms  or  classes  of  terms : so-and-so’s  children,  or 
the  children  of  Londoners,  afford  illustrations. 

The  intensional  view  of  relations  here  advocated  leads  to  the  result 
that  two  relations  may  have  the  same  extension  without  being  identical. 
Two  relations  I?,  R'  are  said  to  be  equal  or  equivalent,  or  to  have  the 
same  extension,  when  xRy  implies  and  is  implied  by  xR'y  for  all  values 
of  x and  y.  But  there  is  no  need  here  of  a primitive  proposition,  as 
there  was  in  the  case  of  classes,  in  order  to  obtain  a relation  which  is 
determinate  when  the  extension  is  determinate.  We  may  replace  a 
relation  R by  the  logical  sum  or  product  of  the  class  of  relations 
equivalent  to  R,  i.e . by  the  assertion  of  some  or  of  all  such  relations ; 
and  this  is  identical  with  the  logical  sum  or  product  of  the  class  of 
relations  equivalent  to  R\  if  R!  be  equivalent  to  R.  Here  we  use 

* See  his  article  “On  the  Nature  of  Judgment,”  Mind,  N.  S.  No.  30. 

+ See  my  articles  iu  R.  d . M.  Vol.  vii,  No.  2 and  subsequent  numbers. 
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the  identity  of  two  classes,  which  results  from  the  primitive  proposition 
as  to  identity  of  classes,  to  establish  the  identity  of  two  relations — 
a.  procedure  which  could  not  have  been  applied  to  classes  themselves 
without  a vicious  circle. 

A primitive  proposition  in  regard  to  relations  is  that  every  relation 
has  a converse,  i.e.  that,  if  R be  any  relation,  there  is  a relation  Rf  such 
that  xRy  is  equivalent  to  yRx  for  all  values  of  x and  y.  Following 

Schroder,  I shall  denote  the  converse  of  R by  R.  Greater  and  less, 
before  and  after,  implying  and  implied  by,  are  mutually  converse 
relations.  With  some  relations,  such  as  identity,  diversity,  equality, 
inequality,  the  converse  is  the  same  as  the  original  relation:  such 
relations  are  called  symmetrical.  When  the  converse  is  incompatible 
with  the  original  relation,  as  in  such  cases  as  greater  and  less,  I call  the 
relation  asymmetrical ; in  intermediate  cases,  not-symmetrical. 

The  most  important  of  the  primitive  propositions  in  this  subject  is 
that  between  any  two  terms  there  is  a relation  not  holding  between  any 
two  other  terms.  This  is  analogous  to  the  principle  that  any  term  is 
the  only  member  of  some  class;  but  whereas  that  could  be  proved, 
owing  to  the  extensional  view  of  classes,  this  principle,  so  far  as  I can 
discover,  is  incapable  of  proof.  In  this  point,  the  extensional  view  of 
relations  has  an  advantage;  but  the  advantage  appears  to  me  to  be 
outweighed  by  other  considerations.  When  relations  are  considered 
intensionally,  it  may  seem  possible  to  doubt  whether  the  above  principle 
is  true  at  all.  It  will,  however,  be  generally  admitted  that,  of  any  two 
terms,  some  propositional  function  is  true  which  is  not  true  of  a certain 
given  different  pair  of  terms.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  above  principle 
follows  by  considering  the  logical  product  of  all  the  relations  that  hold 
between  our  first  pair  of  terms.  Thus  the  above  principle  may  be 
replaced  by  the  following,  which  is  equivalent  to  it:  If  xRy  implies 
xRy\  whatever  R may  be,  so  long  as  R is  a relation,  then  x and  x\ 
y and  y are  respectively  identical.  But  this  principle  introduces  a 
logical  difficulty  from  which  we  have  been  hitherto  exempt,  namely  a 
variable  with  a restricted  field ; for  unless  R is  a relation,  xRy  is  not  a 
proposition  at  all,  true  or  false,  and  thus  i?,  it  wrould  seem,  cannot  take 
all  values,  but  only  such  as  are  relations.  I shall  return  to  the  discussion 
of  this  point  at  a later  stage. 

29.  Other  assumptions  required  are  that  the  negation  of  a relation 
is  a relation,  and  that  the  logical  product  of  a class  of  relations  (i.e.  the 
assertion  of  all  of  them  simultaneously)  is  a relation.  Also  the  relative 
product  of  two  relations  must  be  a relation.  The  relative  product  of  two 
relations  i?,  S is  the  relation  which  holds  between  x and  z whenever 
there  is  a term  y to  which  x has  the  relation  R and  vrhich  has  to  z the 
relation  S.  Thus  the  relation  of  a maternal  grandfather  to  his  grandson 
is  the  relative  product  of  father  and  mother ; that  of  a paternal  grand- 
mother to  her  grandson  is  the  relative  product  of  mother  and  father; 
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that  of  grandparent  to  grandchild  is  the  relative  product  of  parent  and 
parent.  The  relative  product,  as  these  instances  show,  is  not  in  general 
commutative,  and  does  not  in  general  obey  the  law  of  tautology.  The 
relative  product  is  a notion  of  very  great  importance.  Since  it  does  not 
obey  the  law  of  tautology,  it  leads  to  powers  of  relations : the  square  of 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  the  relation  of  grandparent  and 
grandchild,  and  so  on.  Peirce  and  Schroder  consider  also  what  they  call 
the  relative  sum  of  two  relations  & and  S,  which  holds  between  x and  z, 
when,  if  y be  any  other  term  whatever,  either  x has  to  y the  relation  22, 
or  y has  to  z the  relation  S.  This  is  a complicated  notion,  which  I have 
found  no  occasion  to  employ,  and  which  is  introduced  only  in  order  to 
preserve  the  duality  of  addition  and  multiplication.  This  duality  has  a 
certain  technical  charm  when  the  subject  is  considered  as  an  independent 
branch  of  mathematics ; but  when  it  is  considered  solely  in  relation  to 
the  principles  of  mathematics,  the  duality  in  question  appears  devoid  of 
all  philosophical  importance. 

30.  Mathematics  requires,  so  far  as  I know,  only  two  other 
primitive  propositions,  the  one  that  material  implication  is  a relation, 
the  other  that  e (the  relation  of  a term  to  a class  to  which  it  belongs)  is 
a relation*.  We  can  now  develop  the  whole  of  mathematics  without 
further  assumptions  or  indefinables.  Certain  propositions  in  the  logic 
of  relations  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  since  they  are  important,  and  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  they  were  capable  of  formal  proof.  If  m,  v 
be  any  two  classes,  there  is  a relation  R the  assertion  of  which  between 
any  two  terms  x and  y is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  x belongs  to  u 
and  y to  v.  If  u be  any  class  which  is  not  null,  there  is  a relation  which 
all  its  terms  have  to  it,  and  which  holds  for  no  other  pah's  of  terms.  If 
R be  any  relation,  and  u any  class  contained  in  the  class  of  referents 
with  respect  to  R,  there  is  a relation  which  has  u for  the  class  of  its 
referents,  and  is  equivalent  to  R throughout  that  class ; this  relation  is 
the  same  as  R where  it  holds,  but  has  a more  restricted  domain.  (I  use 
domain  as  synonymous  with  class  of  referents?)  From  this  point  onwards, 
the  development  of  the  subject  is  technical : special  types  of  relations  are 
considered,  and  special  branches  of  mathematics  result. 

D.  Pcancis  Symbolic  Logic. 

31.  So  much  of  the  above  brief  outline  of  Symbolic  Logic  is 
inspired  by  Peano,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss  his  work  explicitly, 
justifying  by  criticism  the  points  in  which  I have  departed  from  him. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  notions  of  symbolic  logic  are  to  be 
taken  as  indefinable,  and  which  of  the  propositions  as  indemonstrable, 
is,  as  Professor  Peano  has  insisted f,  to  some  extent  arbitrary.  But  it  is 

* rhere  is  a difficulty  in  regard  to  this  primitive  proposition,  discussed  in  §§  58, 
94  below. 

+ Kg.  F.  1901,  p.  ({;  F.  1897,  Part  I,  pp.  82-3. 
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important  to  establish  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  simpler  notions 
of  logic*  and  to  examine  the  consequence  of  taking  various  notions  as 
indefinable.  It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  definition*  in  mathematics, 
does  not  mean,  as  in  philosophy,  an  analysis  of  the  idea  to  be  defined 
into  constituent  ideas.  This  notion,  in  any  case,  is  only  applicable  to 
concepts,  whereas  in  mathematics  it  is  possible  to  define  terms  which 
are  not  concepts*.  Thus  also  many  notions  are  defined  by  symbolic 
logic  which  are  not  capable  of  philosophical  definition,  since  they  are 
simple  and  unanalyzable.  Mathematical  definition  consists  in  pointing 
out  a fixed  relation  to  a fixed  term,  of  which  one  term  only  is  capable: 
this  term  is  then  defined  by  means  of  the  fixed  relation  and  the  fixed 
term.  The  point  in  which  this  differs  from  philosophical  definition 
may  be  elucidated  by  the  remark  that  the  mathematical  definition  does 
not  point  out  the  term  in  question,  and  that  only  what  may  be  called 
philosophical  insight  reveals  which  it  is  among  all  the  terms  there  are. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  is  defined  by  a concept  which 
denotes  it  unambiguously,  not  by  actually  mentioning  the  term  denoted. 
What  is  meant  by  denoting , as  well  as  the  different  ways  of  denoting, 
must  be  accepted  as  primitive  ideas  in  any  symbolic  logic  in  this 
respect,  the  order  adopted  seems  not  in  any  degree  arbitrary. 

32.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness,  let  us  now  examine  some  one 
of  Professor  Peano’s  expositions  of  the  subject.  In  his  later  expositions]: 
he  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  distinguish  clearly  certain  ideas  and 
propositions  as  primitive,  probably  because  of  the  realization  that  any 
such  distinction  is  largely  arbitrary.  But  the  distinction  appears  useful, 
as  introducing  greater  definiteness,  and  as  showing  that  a certain  set 
of  primitive  ideas  and  propositions  are  sufficient;  so  far  from  being 
abandoned,  it  ought  rather  to  be  made  in  every  possible  way.  I shall, 
therefore,  in  what  follows,  expound  one  of  his  earlier  expositions,  that 
of  1897§. 

The  primitive  notions  with  which  Peano  starts  are  the  following: 
Class,  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  a class  of  which  it  is  a member, 
the  notion. of  a term,  implication  where  both  propositions  contain  the 
same  variables,  i.e.  formal  implication,  the  simultaneous  affirmation  of 
two  propositions,  the  notion  of  definition,  and  the  negation  of  a pro- 
position. From  these  notions,  together  with  the  division  of  a complex 
proposition  into  parts,  Peano  professes  to  deduce  all  symbolic  logic  by 
means  of  certain  primitive  propositions.  Let  us  examine  the  deduction 
in  outline. 

We  may  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  the  simultaneous  affirmation 
of  two  propositions  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  not  enough  to  take  as  a 
primitive  idea.  For  although  this  can  be  extended,  by  successive  steps, 
to  the  simultaneous  affirmation  of  any  finite  number  of  propositions, 

* See  Chap.  iv.  t See  Chap.  v. 

I F.  1901  and  R.  d.  M.  Vol.  vn.  No.  1 (1900).  § F.  1897,  Part  I. 
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yet  this  is  not  all  that  is  wanted;  we  require  to  be  able  to  affirm 
simultaneously  all  the  propositions  of  any  class,  finite  or  infinite.  But 
the  simultaneous  assertion  of  a class  of  propositions,  oddly  enough,  is 
much  easier  to  define  than  that  of  two  propositions  (see  § 34,  (3)).  If  h 
be  a class  of  propositions,  their  simultaneous  affirmation  is  the  assertion 
that  u p is  a Tc™  implies  p.  If  this  holds,  all  propositions  of  the  class  are 
true;  if  it  fails,  one  at  least  must  be  false.  We  have  seen  that  the 
logical  product  of  two  propositions  can  be  defined  in  a highly  artificial 
manner;  but  it  might  almost  as  well  be  taken  as  indefinable,  since  no 
further  property  can  be  proved  by  means  of  the  definition.  We  may 
observe,  also,  that  formal  and  material  implication  are  combined  by 
Peano  into  one  primitive  idea,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  kept  separate. 

33.  Before  giving  any  primitive  propositions,  Peano  proceeds  to 
some  definitions.  (1)  If  a is  a class,  “ x and  y are  a's”  is  to  mean 
“x  is  an  a and  y is  an  a?  {%)  If  a and  b are  classes,  “every  a is  a 6” 
means  u x is  an  a implies  that  x is  a b If  we  accept  formal  implication 
as  a primitive  notion,  this  definition  seems  unobjectionable ; but  it  may 
well  be  held  that  the  relation  of  inclusion  between  classes  is  simpler  than 
formal  implication,  and  should  not  be  defined  by  its  means.  This  is  a 
difficult  question,  which  I reserve  for  subsequent  discussion.  A formal 
implication  appears  to  be  the  assertion  of  a whole  class  of  material 
implications.  The  complication  introduced  at  this  point  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  variable,  a point  which  Peano,  though  he  has  done 
very  much  to  show  its  importance,  appears  not  to  have  himself  suffi- 
ciently considered.  The  notion  of  one  proposition  containing  a variable 
implying  another  such  proposition,  which  he  takes  as  primitive,  is 
complex,  and  should  therefore  be  separated  into  its  constituents ; from 
this  separation  arises  the  necessity  of  considering  the  simultaneous 
affirmation  of  a whole  class  of  propositions  before  interpreting  such 
a proposition  as  “ x is  an  a implies  that  a?  is  a b (3)  W e come  next 
to  a perfectly  worthless  definition,  which  has  been  since  abandoned*. 
This  is  the  definition  of  such  that.  The  x\  such  that  x is  an  a,  we  are 
told,  are  to  mean  the  class  a . But  this  only  gives  the  meaning  of  such 
that  when  placed  before  a proposition  of  the  type  “ x is  an  a”  Now 
it  is  often  necessary  to  consider  an  x such  that  some  proposition  is  true 
of  it,  where  this  proposition  is  not  of  the  form  “ x is  an  a?  Peano  holds 
(though  he  does  not  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom)  that  every  proposition 
containing  only  one  variable  is  reducible  to  the  form  “ x is  an  &+.” 
But  we  shall  see  (Chap,  x)  that  at  least  one  such  proposition  is  not 
reducible  to  this  form.  And  in  any  case,  the  only  utility  of  such  that 
is  to  effect  the  reduction,  which  cannot  therefore  be  assumed  to  be 
already  effected  without  it.  The  fact  is  that  such  that  contains  a primi- 
tive idea,  but  one  which  it  is  not  easy  clearly  to  disengage  from  other  ideas. 

* In  consequence  of  the  criticisms  of  Padoa,  R.  d . M.  Vol.  vi,  p.  112. 

t R . d.  M.  Vol.  vn.  No.  1,  p.  25 ; F.  1901,  p.  21,  § 2,  Prop.  4.  0,  Note. 
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In  order  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  such  that , it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
first  of  all,  that  what  Peano  and  mathematicians  generally  call  one 
proposition  containing  a variable  is  really,  if  the  variable  is  apparent, 
the  conjunction  of  a certain  class  of  propositions  defined  by  some 
constancy  of  form;  while  if  the  variable  is  real,  so  that  we  have  a 
propositional  function,  there  is  not  a proposition  at  all,  but  merely 
a kind  of  schematic  representation  of  any  proposition  of  a certain  type. 
“ The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a triangle  is  two  right  angles,”  for  example, 
when  stated  by  means  of  a variable,  becomes : Let  x be  a triangle  ; then 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  x is  two  right  angles.  This  expresses  the 
conjunction  of  all  the  propositions  in  which  it  is  said  of  particular 
definite  entities  that  if  they  are  triangles,  the  sum  of  their  angles  is 
two  fight  angles.  But  a propositional  function,  where  the  variable  is 
real,  represents  any  proposition  of  a certain  form,  not  alL  such  proposi- 
tions (see  §§  59-62).  There  is,  for  each  propositional  function,  an 
indefinable  relation  between  propositions  and  entities,  which  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  all  the  propositions  have  the  same  form, 
but  different  entities  enter  into  them.  It  is  this  that  gives  rise  to 
propositional  functions.  Given,  for  example,  a constant  relation  and 
a constant  term,  there  is  a one-one  correspondence  between  the  propo- 
sitions asserting  that  various  terms  have  the  said  relation  to  the  said 
term,  and  the  various  terms  which  occur  in  these  propositions.  It  is 
this  notion  which  is  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  such  that.  Let 
x be  a variable  whose  values  form  the  class  a,  and  let  f {x)  be  a one- 
valued  function  of  x which  is  a true  proposition  for  all  values  of  x within 
the  class  a,  and  which  is  false  for  all  other  values  of  x.  Then  the  terms 
of  a are  the  class  of  terms  such  that  f (x)  is  a true  proposition.  This 
gives  * an  explanation  of  such  that.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  appearance  of  having  one  proposition  f(x)  satisfied  by  a 
number  of  values  of  x is  fallacious : f(x)  is  not  a proposition  at  all, 
but  a propositional  function.  What  is  fundamental  is  the  relation  of 
various  propositions  of  given  form  to  the  various  terms  entering 
severally  into  them  as  arguments  or  values  of  the  variable ; this 
relation  is  equally  required  for  interpreting  the  propositional  function 
f{x)  and  the  notion  such  that , but  is  itself  ultimate  and  inexplicable. 
(4)  We  come  next  to  the  definition  of  the  logical  product,  or 
common  part,  of  two  classes.  If  a and  b be  two  classes,  their  common 
part  consists  of  the  class  of  terms  x such  that  x is  an  a and  x is  a b. 
Here  already,  as  Padoa  points  out  ( he . cit.),  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
meaning  of  such  that  beyond  the  case  where  our  proposition  asserts 
membership  of  a class,  since  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  definition  that 
the  common  part  is  shown  to  be  a class. 

34.  The  remainder  of  the  definitions  preceding  the  primitive 
propositions  are  less  important,  and  may  be  passed  over.  Of  the 
primitive  propositions,  some  appear  to  be  merely  concerned  with  the 
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symbolism,  and  not  to  express  any  real  properties  of  what  is  symbolized ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  high  logical  importance. 

(1)  The  first  of  Peano’s  axioms  is  “every  class  is  contained  in 
itself.”  This  is  equivalent  to  “ every  proposition  implies  itself.”  There 
seems  no  way  of  evading  this  axiom,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  law  of 
identity,  except  the  method  adopted  above,  of  using  self-implication 
to  define  propositions.  (2)  Next  we  have  the  axiom  that  the  product 
of  two  classes  is  a class.  This  ought  to  have  been  stated,  as  ought  also 
the  definition  of  the  logical  product,  for  a class  of  classes;  for  when 
stated  for  only  two  classes,  it  cannot  be  extended  to  the  logical  product 
of  ah  infinite  class  of  classes.  If  class  is  taken  as  indefinable,  it  is  a 
genuine  axiom,  which  is  very  necessary  to  reasoning.  But  it  might 
perhaps  be  somewhat  generalized  by  an  axiom  concerning  the  terms 
satisfying  propositions  of  a given  form : e.g.  “ the  terms  having  one 
or  more  given  relations  to  one  or  more  given  terms  form  a class.” 
‘In  Section  B,  above,  the  axiom  was  wholly  evaded  by  using  a generalized 
form  of  the  axiom  as  the  definition  of  class.  (3)  We  have  next  two 
axioms  which  are  really  only  one,  and  appear  distinct  only  because  Peano 
defines  the  common  part  of  two  classes  instead  of  the  common  part  of  a 
class  of  classes.  These  two  axioms  state  that,  if  a,  b be  classes,  their  logical 
product,  ab , is  contained  in  a and  is  contained  in  b.  These  appear  as 
different  axioms,  because,  as  far  as  the  symbolism  shows,  ab  might  be 
different  from  ha.  It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  most  symbolisms  that  they 
give  an  order  to  terms  which  intrinsically  have  none,  or  at  least  none 
that  is  relevant.  So  in  this  case : if  AT  be  a class  of  classes,  the  logical 
product  of  K consists  of  all  terms  belonging  to  every  class  that  belongs 
to  K.  With  this  definition,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  no  order 
of  the  terms  of  K is  involved.  Hence  if  K has  only  two  terms,  a and  b , 
it  is  indifferent  whether  we  represent  the  logical  product  of  K by  ah 
or  by  ba , since  the  order  exists  only  in  the  symbols,  not  in  what  is 
symbolized.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  corresponding  axiom  with 
regard  to  propositions  is,  that  the  simultaneous  assertion  of  a class  of 
propositions  implies  any  proposition  of  the  class ; and  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  form  of  the  axiom.  Nevertheless,  though  an  axiom  is  not 
required,  it  is  necessary,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  have  a means  of  connecting 
the  case  where  we  start  from  a class  of  classes  or  of  propositions  or  of 
relations  with  the  case  where  the  class  results  from  enumeration  of  its 
terms.  Thus  although  no  order  is  involved  in  the  product  of  a class  of 
propositions,  there  is  an  order  in  the  product  of  two  definite  proposi- 
tions p,  g,  and  it  is  significant  to  assert  that  the  products  pq  and  qp  are 
equivalent.  But  this  can  be  proved  by  means  of  the  axioms  with  which 
we  began  the  calculus  of  propositions  (§  18).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  proof  is  prior  to  the  proof  that  the  class  whose  terms  are  p and  q is 
identical  with  the  class  whose  terms  are  q and  p.  (4)  We  have  next 
two  forms  of  syllogism,  both  primitive  propositions.  The  first  asserts 
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that,  if  a,  5,  c be  classes,  and  a is  contained  in  A,  and  x is  an  a,  then  x is 
a b ; the  second  asserts  that  if  a,  b,  c be  classes,  and  a is  contained  in  6, 
b in  c,  then  a is  contained  in  c.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Peano's 
merits  to  have  clearly  distinguished  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  its 
class  from  the  relation  of  inclusion  between  classes.  The  difference  is 
exceedingly  fundamental : the  former  relation  is  the  simplest  and  most 
essential  of  all  relations,  the  latter  a complicated  relation  derived  from 
logical  implication.  It  results  from  the  distinction  that  the  syllogism 
in  Barbara  has  two  forms,  usually  confounded : the  one  the  time-honoured 
assertion  that  Socrates  is  a man,  and  therefore  mortal,  the  other  the 
assertion  that  Greeks  are  men,  and  therefore  mortal.  These  two  forms 
are  stated  by  Peano's  axioms.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  one  class  being  contained  in  another, 
the  first  form  results  from  the  axiom  that,  if  p,  q,  r be  propositions,  and 
p implies  that  q implies  r,  then  the  product  of  p and  q implies  r.  This 
axiom  is  now  substituted  by  Peano  for  the  first  form  of  the  syllogism*: 
it  is  more  general  and  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  said  form.  The 
second  form  of  the  syllogism,  when  applied  to  propositions  instead  of 
classes,  asserts  that  implication  is  transitive.  This  principle  is,  of  course, 
the  very  life  of  all  chains  of  reasoning.  (5)  We  have  next  a principle 
of  reasoning  which  Peano  calls  composition : this  asserts  that  if  a is 
contained  in  b and  also  in  c,  then  it  is  contained  in  the  common  part 
of  both.  Stating  this  principle  with  regard  to  propositions,  it  asserts 
that  if  a proposition  implies  each  of  two  others,  then  it  implies  their 
joint  assertion  or  logical  product ; and  this  is  the  principle  which  was 
called  composition  above. 

35.  From  this  point,  we  advance  successfully  until  we  require  the 
idea  of  negation . This  is  taken,  in  the  edition  of  the  Formidaire  we  are 
considering,  as  a new  primitive  idea,  and  disjunction  is  defined  by  its 
means.  By  means  of  the  negation  of  a proposition,  it  is  of  course  easy 
to  define  the  negation  of  a class : for  x is  a not-a  ” is  equivalent  to  “x 
is  not  an  a”  But  we  require  an  axiom  to  the  effect  that  not-a  is  a 
class,  and  another  to  the  effect  that  not-not-a  is  a.  Peano  gives  also  a 
third  axiom,  namely : If  a,  i,  c be  classes,  and  ab  is  contained  in  c,  and  x 
is  an  a but  not  a c,  then  x is  not  a b.  This  is  simpler  in  the  form : If  py 
q,  r be  propositions,  and  p,  q together  imply  ?*,  and  q is  true  while  r is 
false,  then  q is  false.  This  would  be  still  further  improved  by  being  put 
in  the  form : If  g,  r are  propositions,  and  q implies  r,  then  not-r  implies 
not-gr ; a form  which  Peano  obtains  as  a deduction.  By  dealing  with 
propositions  before  classes  or  propositional  functions,  it  -is  possible,  as  we 
saw,  to  avoid  treating  negation  as  a primitive  idea,  and  to  replace  all 
axioms  respecting  negation  by  the  principle  of  reduction. 

We  come  next  to  the  definition  of  the  disjunction  or  logical  sum  of 
two  classes.  On  this  subject  Peano  has  many  times  changed  his 
* See  e.p.  F.  1901,  Part  I,  § 1,  Prop.  3.  3 (p.  10). 
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procedure.  In  the  edition  we  are  considering,  u a or  b ” is  defined  as  the 
negation  of  the  logical  product  of  not -a  and  not-i,  i.e.  as  the  class  of 
terms  which  are  not  both  not  -a  and  not  -b.  In  later  editions  (e.g.  F.  1901, 
p.  19),  we  find  a somewhat  less  artificial  definition,  namely:  “a  or  ft1* 
consists  of  all  terms  which  belong  to  any  class  which  contains  a and 
contains  b.  Either  definition  seems  logically  unobjectionable.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  a and  b are  classes,  and  that  it  remains  a question  for 
philosophical  logic  whether  there  is  not  a quite  different  notion  of  the 
disjunction  of  individuals,  as  e.g.  “Brown  or  Jones/1  I shall  consider 
this  question  in  Chapter  v.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  we  begin 
by  the  calculus  of  propositions,  disjunction  is  defined  before  negation; 
with  the  above  definition  (that  of  1897),  it  is  plainly  necessary  to  take 
negation  first. 

36.  The  connected  notions  of  the  null-class  and  the  existence  of  a 
class  are  next  dealt  with.  In  the  edition  of  1897,  a class  is  defined  as 
null  when  it  is  contained  in  every  class.  When  we  remember  the 
definition  of  one  class  a being  contained  in  another  b (“ x is  an  a'* 
implies  “x  is  a b 11  for  all  values  of  x\  we  see  that  we  are  to  regard 
the  implication  as  holding  for  all  values,  and  not  only  for  those  values 
for  which  x really  is  an  a.  This  is  a point  upon  which  Peano  is  not 
explicit,  and  I doubt  whether  he  has  made  up  his  mind  on  it.  If  the 
implication  were  only  to  hold  when  x really  is  an  a,  it  would  not  give  a 
definition  of  the  null-class,  for  which  this  hypothesis  is  false  for  all  values 
of  x.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  for  this  reason  or  for  some  other  that 
Peano  has  since  abandoned  the  definition  of  the  inclusion  of  classes 
by  means  of  formal  implication  between  propositional  functions:  the 
inclusion  of  classes  appeal's  to  be  now  regarded  as  indefinable.  Another 
definition  which  Peano  has  sometimes  favoured  (e.g.  F.  1895,  Errata, 
p.  116)  is,  that  the  null-class  is  the  product  of  any  class  into  its 
negation — a definition  to  which  similar  remarks  apply.  In  R.  d.  M.  vii, 
No.  1 (§  3,  Prop.  1.  0),  the  null-class  is  defined  as  the  class  of  those  terms 
that  belong  to  every  class,  i.e.  the  class  of  terms  x such  that  “a  is  a 
class  v implies  “ x is  an  a ” for  all  values  of  a.  There  are  of  course  no 
such  terms  x ; and  there  is  a grave  logical  difficulty  in  trying  to  interpret 
extensionally  a class  which  has  no  extension.  This  point  is  one  to  which 
I shall  return  in  Chapter  vi. 

From  this  point  onward,  Peano’s  logic  proceeds  by  a smooth  develop- 
ment. But  in  one  respect  it  is  still  defective : it  does  not  recognize  as 
ultimate  relational  propositions  not  asserting  membership  of  a class. 
For  this  reason,  the  definitions  of  a function*  and  of  other  essentially 
relational  notions  are  defective.  But  this  defect  is  easily  remedied  by 
applying,  in  the  manner  explained  above,  the  principles  of  the 
Formidaire  to  the  logic  of  relations*)*. 

* E.g.  F.  1901,  Part  I,  § 10,  Props.  1.  0.  01  (p.  33). 

+ See  my  article  “ Sur  la  logique  des  relations/’  R.  d.  M.  Vol.  vn,  2'  (1901). 


CHAPTER  III. 


IMPLICATION  AND  FORMAL  IMPLICATION. 

37.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I endeavoured  to  present,  briefly  and 
uncritically,  all  the  data,  in  the  shape  of  formally  fundamental  ideas 
and  propositions,  that  pure  mathematics  requires.  In  subsequent  Parts 
I shall  show  that  these  are  all  the  data  by  giving  definitions  of  the 
various  mathematical  concepts — number,  infinity,  continuity,  the  various 
spaces  of  geometry,  and  motion.  In  the  remainder  of  Part  I,  I shall 
give  indications,  as  best  I can,  of  the  philosophical  problems  arising  in 
the  analysis  of  the  data,  and  of  the  directions  in  which  I imagine  these 
problems  to  be  probably  soluble.  Some  logical  notions  will  be  elicited 
which,  though  they  seem  quite  fundamental  to  logic,  are  not  commonly 
discussed  in  works  on  the  subject ; and  thus  problems  no  longer  clothed 
in  mathematical  symbolism  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
philosophical  logicians. 

Two  kinds  of  implication,  the  material  and  the  formal,  were  found  to 
be  essential  to  every  kind  of  deduction.  In  the  present  chapter  I wish 
to  examine  and  distinguish  these  two  kinds,  and  to  discuss  some  methods 
of  attempting  to  analyze  the  second  of  them. 

In  the  discussion  of  inference,  it  is  common  to  permit  the  intrusion 
of  a psychological  element,  and  to  consider  our  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  by  its  means.  But  it  is  plain  that  where  we  validly  infer  one 
proposition  from  another,  we  do  so  in  virtue  of  a relation  which  holds 
between  the  two  propositions  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not : the  mind, 
in  fact,  is  as  purely  receptive  in  inference  as  common  sense  supposes  it  to 
be  in  perception  of  sensible  objects.  The  relation  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is  possible  for  us  validly  to  infer  is  what  I call  material  implication. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  would  be  a vicious  circle  to  define  this 
relation  as  meaning  that  if  one  proposition  is  true,  then  another  is  true, 
for  if  and  then  already  involve  implication.  The  relation  holds,  in  fact, 
when  it  does  hold,  without  any  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
propositions  involved. 

But  in  developing  the  consequences  of  our  assumptions  as  to  impli- 
cation, we  were  led  to  conclusions  which  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
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what  is  commonly  held  concerning  implication,  for  we  found  that  any 
false  proposition  implies  every  proposition  and  any  true  proposition  is 
implied  by  every  proposition.  Thus  propositions  are  formally  like  a set 
of  lengths  each  of  which  is  one  inch  or  two,  and  implication  is  like  the 
relation  “ equal  to  or  less  than”  among  such  lengths.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  commonly  maintained  that  “£  + £ = 4”  can  be  deduced  from 
“ Socrates  is  a man,”  or  that  both  are  implied  by  64 Socrates  is  a triangle” 
But  the  reluctance  to  admit  such  implications  is  chiefly  due,  I think,  to 
preoccupation  with  formal  implication,  which  is  a much  more  familiar 
notion,  and  is  really  before  the  mind,  as  a rule,  even  where  material 
implication  is  what  is  explicitly  mentioned.  In  inferences  from  “ Socrates 
is  a man,”  it  is  customary  not  to  consider  the  philosopher  who  vexed  the 
Athenians,  but  to  regard  Socrates  merely  as  a symbol,  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  any  other  man ; and  only  a vulgar  prejudice  in  favour  of 
true  propositions  stands  in  the  way  of  replacing  Socrates  by  a number,  a 
table,  or  a plum-pudding.  Nevertheless,  wherever,  as  in  Euclid,  one 
particular  proposition  is  deduced  from  another,  material  implication  is 
involved,  though  as  a rule  the  material  implication  may  be  regarded  as  a 
particular  instance  of  some  formal  implication,  obtained  by  giving  some 
constant  value  to  the  variable  or  variables  involved  in  the  said  formal 
implication.  And  although,  while  relations  are  still  regarded  with  the 
awe  caused  by  unfamiliarity,  it  is  natural  to  doubt  whether  any  such 
relation  as  implication  is  to  be  found,  yet,  in  virtue  of  the  general 
principles  laid  down  in  Section  C of  the  preceding  chapter,  there  must 
be  a relation  holding  between  nothing  except  propositions,  and  holding 
between  any  two  propositions  of  which  either  the  first  is  false  or  the 
second  true.  Of  the  various  equivalent  relations  satisfying  these 
conditions,  one  is  to  be  called,  implication^  and  if  such  a notion  seems 
unfamiliar,  that  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  it  is  illusory. 

38.  At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a very  difficult 
logical  problem,  namely,  the  distinction  between  a proposition  actually 
asserted,  and  a proposition  considered  merely  as  a complex  concept. 
One  of  our  indemonstrable  principles  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
if  the  hypothesis  in  an  implication  is  true,  it  may  be  dropped,  and  the 
consequent  asserted.  This  principle,  it  was  observed,  eludes  formal 
statement,  and  points  to  a certain  failure  of  formalism  in  general.  The 
principle  is  employed  whenever  a proposition  is  said  to  be  proved ; for 
what  happens  is,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  proposition  is  shown  to  be 
implied  by  some  true  proposition.  Another  form  in  which  the  principle 
is  constantly  employed  is  the  substitution  of  a constant,  satisfying  the 
hypothesis,  in  the  consequent  of  a formal  implication.  If  <f>x  implies  yfrx 
for  all  values  of  a?,  and  if  a is  a constant  satisfying  </>#,  we  can  assert 
Ajra,  dropping  the  true  hypothesis  <f>a.  This  occurs,  for  example,  when- 
ever any  of  those  rules  of  inference  which  employ  the  hypothesis 
that  the  variables  involved  are  propositions,  are  applied  to  particular 
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propositions.  The  principle  in  question  is,  therefore,  quite  vital  to  any 
kind  of  demonstration. 

The  independence  of  this  principle  is  brought  out  by  a consideration 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  puzzle,  “ What  the  Tortoise  said  to  Achilles*.'”  The 
principles  of  inference  which  we  accepted  lead  to  the  proposition  that,  if 
p and  q be  propositions,  then  p together  with  up  implies  q ” implies  q. 
At  first  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  would  enable  us  to  assert  q 
provided  p is  true  and  implies  q.  But  the  puzzle  in  question  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that,  until  we  have  some  new  principle,  we  shall 
only  be  led  into  an  endless  regress  of  more  and  more  complicated  impli- 
cations, without  ever  arriving  at  the  assertion  of  q.  We  need,  in  fact, 
the  notion  of  therefore , which  is  quite  different  from  the  notion  of  implies , 
and  holds  between  different  entities.  In  grammar,  the  distinction  is  that 
between  a verb  and  a verbal  noun,  between,  say,  “A  is  greater  than  B” 
and  “ A' s being  greater  than  B In  the  first  of  these,  a proposition  is 
actually  asserted,  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  merely  considered.  But 
these  are  psychological  terms,  whereas  the  difference  which  I desire  to 
express  is  genuinely  logical.  It  is  plain  that,  if  I may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  word  assertion  in  a non-psyehological  sense,  the  proposition 
“p  implies  q ” asserts  an  implication,  though  it  does  not  assert  p or  q. 
The  p and  the  q which  enter  into  this  proposition  are  not  strictly  the 
same  as  the  p or  the  q which  are  separate  propositions,  at  least,  if  they 
are  true.  The  question  is:  How  does  a proposition  differ  by  being 
actually  true  from  what  it  would  be  as  an  entity  if  it  were  not  true  P It 
is  plain  that  true  and  false  propositions  alike  are  entities  of  a kind,  but 
that  true  propositions  have  a quality  not  belonging  to  false  ones,  a 
quality  which,  in  a non-psychological  sense,  may  be  called  being 
asserted Yet  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  forming  a consistent  theory 
on  this  point,  for  if  assertion  in  any  way  changed  a proposition,  no 
proposition  which  can  possibly  in  any  context  be  unasserted  could  be 
true,  since  when  asserted  it  would  become  a different  proposition.  But 
this  is  plainly  false ; for  in  “ p implies  qf  p and  q are  not  asserted,  and 
yet  they  may  be  true.  Leaving  this  puzzle  to  logic,  however,  we  must 
insist  that  there  is  a difference  of  some  kind  between  an  asserted  and  an 
unasserted  proposition  *f\  When  we  say  therefore , we  state  a relation 
which  can  only  hold  between  asserted  propositions,  and  which  thus 
differs  from  implication.  Wherever  therefore  occurs,  the  hypothesis 
may  be  dropped,  and  the  conclusion  asserted  by  itself.  This  seems  to 
be  the  first  step  in  answering  Lewis  Carroll's  puzzle. 

39.  It  is  commonly  said  that  an  inference  must  have  premisses 
and  a conclusion,  and  it  is  held,  apparently,  that  two  or  more  premisses 
are  necessary,  if  not  to  all  inferences,  yet  to  most.  This  view  is  borne 
out,  at  first  sight,  by  obvious  facts : every  syllogism,  for  example,  is  held 

* Mind,  N.  S.  Vol.  iv,  p.  278. 

t Frege  ( loc . cit.)  has  a special  symbol  to  denote  assertion. 
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to  have  two  premisses.  Now  such  a theory  greatly  complicates  the 
relation  of  implication,  since  it  renders  it  a relation  which  may  have  any 
number  of  terms,  and  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  all  but  one  of  them, 
but  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  that  one  (the  conclusion).  This 
complication  is,  however,  unnecessary,  first,  because  every  simultaneous 
assertion  of  a number  of  propositions  is  itself  a single  proposition,  and 
secondly,  because,  by  the  rule  which  we  called  exportation , it  is  always 
possible  to  exhibit  an  implication  explicitly  as  holding  between  single 
propositions.  To  take  the  first  point  first : if  Jc  be  a class  of  proposi- 
tions, all  the  propositions  of  the  class  Jc  are  asserted  by  the  single 
proposition  “ for  all  values  of  x9  if  x implies  #,  then  4 x is  a Jc ' implies 
x™  or,  in  more  ordinary  language,  “ every  Jc  is  true.”  And  as  regards 
the  second  point,  which  assumes  the  number  of  premisses  to  be  finite, 
“ pq  implies  r”  is  equivalent,  if  q be  a proposition,  to  “ p implies  that  q 
implies  r,”  in  which  latter  form  the  implications  hold  explicitly  between 
single  propositions.  Hence  we  may  safely  hold  implication  to  be  a 
relation  between  two  propositions,  not  a relation  of  an  arbitrary  number 
of  premisses  to  a single  conclusion. 

40.  I come  now  to  formal  implication,  which  is  a far  more  difficult 
notion  than  material  implication.  In  order  to  avoid  the  general  notion 
of  propositional  function,  let  us  begin  by  the  discussion  of  a particular 
instance,  say  u x is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal  for  all  values  of  x .” 
This  proposition  is  equivalent  to  “ all  men  are  mortal  ” “ every  man  is 
mortal”  and  “ any  man  is  mortal.”  But  it  seems  highly  doubtful 
whether  it  is  the  same  proposition.  It  is  also  connected  with  a purely 
intensions!  proposition  in  which  man  is  asserted  to  be  a complex  notion 
of  which  mortal  is  a constituent,  but  this  proposition  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  one  we  are  discussing.  Indeed,  such  intensional  propositions 
are  not  always  present  where  one  class  is  included  in  another : in  general, 
either  class  may  be  defined  by  various  different  predicates,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  every  predicate  of  the  smaller  class  should 
contain  every  predicate  of  the  larger  class  as  a factor.  Indeed,  it  may 
very  well  happen  that  both  predicates  are  philosophically  simple : thus 
colour  and  existent  appear  to  be  both  simple,  yet  the  class  of  colours  is 
part  of  the  class  of  existents.  The  intensional  view,  derived  from 
predicates,  is  in  the  main  irrelevant  to  Symbolic  Logic  and  to  Mathe- 
matics, and  I shall  not  consider  it  further  at  present. 

41.  It  may  be  doubted,  to  begin  with,  whether  “ x is  a man 
implies  # is  a mortal  ” is  to  be  regarded  as  asserted  strictly  of  all  possible 
terms,  or  only  of  such  terms  as  are  men.  Peano,  though  he  is  not  explicit, 
appears  to  hold  the  latter  view.  But  in  this  case,  the  hypothesis  ceases 
to  be  significant,  and  becomes  a mere  definition  of  x : x is  to  mean  any 
man.  The  hypothesis  then  becomes  a mere  assertion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol  x,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  asserted  concerning 
the  matter  dealt  with  by  our  symbol  is  put  into  the  conclusion.  The 
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premiss  says : x is  to  mean  any  man.  The  conclusion  says : x is  mortal. 
But  the  implication  is  merely  concerning  the  symbolism : since  any  man 
is  mortal,  if  x denotes  any  man,  x is  mortal.  Thus  formal  implication, 
on  this  view,  has  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  us  the  proposition  “any 
man  is  mortal  ” as  expressing  the  whole  of  what  is  relevant  in  the 
proposition  with  a variable.  It  would  now  only  remain  to  examine 
the  proposition  “any  man  is  mortal,”  and  if  possible  to  explain  this 
proposition  without  reintroducing  the  variable  and  formal  implication. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  some  grave  difficulties  are  avoided  by  this 
view.  Consider,  for  example,  the  simultaneous  assertion  of  all  the 
propositions  of  some  class  k:  this  is  not  expressed  by  “c x is  a k 7 implies 
x for  all  values  of  xT  For  as  it  stands,  this  proposition  does  not  express 
what  is  meant,  since,  if  x be  not  a proposition,  “ x is  a k ” cannot  imply 
x ; hence  the  range  of  variability  of  x must  be  confined  to  propositions, 
unless  we  prefix  (as  above,  § 39)  the  hypothesis  “ x implies  <r.”  This 
remark  applies  generally,  throughout  the  propositional  calculus,  to  all 
cases  where  the  conclusion  is  represented  by  a single  letter : unless  the 
letter  does  actually  represent  a proposition,  the  implication  asserted  will 
be  false,  since  only  propositions  can  be  implied.  The  point  is  that,  if  x 
be  our  variable,  x itself  is  a proposition  for  all  values  of  x which  are 
propositions,  but  not  for  other  values.  This  makes  it  plain  what  the 
limitations  are  to  which  our  variable  is  subject:  it  must  vary  only  within 
the  range  of  values  for  which  the  two  sides  of  the  principal  implication 
are  propositions,  in  other  words,  the  two  sides,  when  the  variable  is  not 
replaced  by  a constant,  must  be  genuine  propositional  functions.  If  this 
restriction  is  not  observed,  fallacies  quickly  begin  to  appear.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  there  may  be  any  number  of  subordinate  implications  which 
do  not  require  that  their  terms  should  be  propositions : it  is  only  of  the 
principal  implication  that  this  is  required.  Take,  for  example,  the  first 
principle  of  inference : If  p implies  j,  then  p implies  g.  This  holds 
equally  whether  p and  q be  propositions  or  not ; for  if  either  is  not  a 
proposition,  “p  implies  q ” becomes  false,  but  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
proposition.  In  fact,  in  virtue  of  the  definition  of  a proposition,  our 
principle  states  that  “ p implies  q”  is  a propositional  function,  i.e.  that 
it  is  a proposition  for  cdl  values  of  p and  q.  But  if  we  apply  the 
principle  of  importation  to  this  proposition,  so  as  to  obtain  “ ‘ p implies 
qj  together  with  p,  implies  q”  we  have  a formula  which  is  only  true 
when  p and  q are  propositions  : in  order  to  make  it  true  universally,  we 
must  preface  it  by  the  hypothesis  “ p implies  p and  q implies  g ” In  this 
way,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  restriction  on  the  variability  of  the 
variable  can  be  removed ; thus,  in  the  assertion  of  the  logical  product  of 
a class  of  propositions,  the  formula  “if  x implies  x , then  4 x is  a k ’ 
implies  x ” appears  unobjectionable,  and  allows  x to  vary  without  restric- 
tion. Here  the  subordinate  implications  in  the  premiss  and  the  conclusion 
are  material : only  the  principal  implication  is  formal. 
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Returning  now  to  “ x is  a man  implies  a?  is  a mortal,”  it  is  plain  that 
no  restriction  is  required  in  order  to  insure  our  having  a genuine  pro- 
position. And  it  is  plain  that,  although  we  might  restrict  the  values  of 
x to  men,  and  although  this  seems  to  be  done  in  the  proposition 
“ all  men  are  mortal,”  yet  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  truth  of  our 
proposition  is  concerned,  why  we  should  so  restrict  our  x.  Whether  x 
be  a man  or  not,  “ x is  a man  ” is  always,  when  a constant  is  substituted 
for  x,  a proposition  implying,  for  that  value  of  x>  the  proposition  “ x is 
a mortal.”  And  unless  we  admit  the  hypothesis  equally  in  the  cases 
where  it  is  false,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
null-class  or  with  null  propositional  functions.  We  must,  therefore, 
allow  our  a?,  wherever  the  truth  of  our  formal  implication  is  thereby 
unimpaired,  to  take  all  values  without  exception;  and  where  any 
restriction  on  variability  is  required,  the  implication  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  formal  until  the  said  restriction  has  been  removed  by  being 
prefixed  as  hypothesis.  (If  yfrx  be  a proposition  whenever  x satisfies  <fix, 
where  <px  is  a propositional  function,  and  if  yfrx,  whenever  it  is  a pro- 
position, implies  then  “yfrx  implies  is  not  a formal  implication, 
but  “ <f>x  implies  that  ^x  implies  %#”  is  a formal  implication.) 

42.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  “x  is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal  ” 
is  not  a relation  of  two  propositional  functions,  but  is  itself  a single 
propositional  function  having  the  elegant  property  of  being  always 
true.  For  “ x is  a man”  is,  as  it  stands,  not  a proposition  at  all, 
and  does  not  imply  anything ; and  we  must  not  first  vary  our  x in 
“x  is  a man,”  and  then  independently  vary  it  in  “ x is  a mortal,” 
for  this  would  lead  to  the  proposition  that  u everything  is  a man” 
implies  “ everything  is  a mortal,”  which,  though  true,  is  not  what  was 
meant.  This  proposition  would  have  to  be  expressed,  if  the  language 
of  variables  were  retained,  by  two  variables,  as  “ x is  a man  implies 
y is  a mortal.”  But  this  formula  too  is  unsatisfactory,  for  its  natural 
meaning  would  be : “If  anything  is  a man,  then  everything  is  a mortal.” 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  is,  of  course,  that  our  «r,  though  variable, 
must  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  implication,  and  this  requires 
that  we  should  not  obtain  our  formal  implication  by  first  varying  (say) 
Socrates  in  “ Socrates  is  a man,”  and  then  in  “ Socrates  is  a mortal,” 
but  that  we  should  start  from  the  whole  proposition  6i  Socrates  is  a 
man  implies  Socrates  is  a mortal,”  and  vary  Socrates  in  this  proposition 
as  a whole.  Thus  our  formal  implication  asserts  a class  of  implications, 
not  a single  implication  at  all.  We  do  not,  in  a word,  have  one  im- 
plication containing  a variable,  but  rather  a variable  implication.  We 
ha\e  a class  of  implications,  no  one  of  which  contains  a variable,  and 
we  assert  that  every  member  of  this  class  is  true.  This  is  a first  step 
towards  the  analysis  of  the  mathematical  notion  of  the  variable. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  that  Socrates  may  be  varied 
in  the  proposition  “ Socrates  is  a man  implies  Socrates  is  mortal”?  In 
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virtue  of  the  fact  that  true  propositions  are  implied  by  all  others,  we 
have  “ Socrates  is  a man  implies  Socrates  is  a philosopher11;  but  in  this 
proposition,  alas,  the  variability  of  Socrates  is  sadly  restricted.  This 
seems  to  show  that  formal  implication  involves  something  over  and 
above  the  relation  of  implication,  and  that  some  additional  relation 
must  hold  where  a term  can  be  varied.  In  the  case  in  question,  it  is 
natural  to  say  that  what  is  involved  is  the  relation  of  inclusion  l>etween 
the  classes  men  and  mortals — the  very  relation  which  was  to  be  defined 
and  explained  by  our  formal  implication.  But  this  view  is  too  simple 
to  meet  all  cases,  and  is  therefore  not  required  in  any  case.  A larger 
number  of  cases,  though  still  not  all  cases,  can  be  dealt  with  by  the 
notion  of  what  I shall  call  assertions.  This  notion  must  now  be  briefly 
explained,  leaving  its  critical  discussion  to  Chapter  vii. 

43.  It  has  always  been  customary  to  divide  propositions  into 
subject  and  predicate ; but  this  division  has  the  defect  of  omitting  the 
verb.  It  is  true  that  a graceful  concession  is  sometimes  made  by  loose 
talk  about  the  copula,  but  the  verb  deserves  far  more  respect  than  is 
thus  paid  to  it.  We  may  say,  broadly,  that  every  proposition  may  be 
divided,  some  in  only  one  way,  some  in  several  ways,  into  a term  (the 
subject)  and  something  which  is  said  about  the  subject,  which  something 
I shall  call  the  assertion . Thus  “Socrates  is  a man*”  may  be  divided 
into  Socrates  and  is  a man.  The  verb,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  propositions,  remains  with  the  assertion ; but  the  assertion  itself, 
being  robbed  of  its  subject,  is  neither  true  nor  false.  In  logical  dis- 
cussions, the  notion  of  assertion  often  occurs,  but  as  the  word  proposition 
is  used  for  it,  it  does  not  obtain  separate  consideration.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  best  statement  of  the  identity  of  indiscernibles : u If  x and// 
be  any  two  diverse  entities,  some  assertion  holds  of  x which  does  not 
hold  of  y?  But  for  the  word  assertion , which  would  ordinarily  be 
replaced  by  proposition , this  statement  is  one  which  would  commonly 
pass  unchallenged.  Again,  it  might  be  said:  “Socrates  was  a philo- 
sopher, and  the  same  is  true  of  Plato.’1  Such  statements  require  the 
analysis  of  a proposition  into  an  assertion  and  a subject,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  something  identical  which  can  be  said  to  be  affirmed  of 
two  subjects. 

44.  We  can  now  see  how,  where  the  analysis  into  subject  and 
assertion  is  legitimate,  to  distinguish  implications  in  which  there  is  a 
term  which  can  be  varied  from  others  in  which  this  is  not  the  case.  Two 
ways  of  making  the  distinction  may  be  suggested,  and  we  shall  have  to 
decide  between  them.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a relation  between 
the  two  assertions  “is  a man11  and  “is  a mortal,11  in  virtue  of  which, 
when  the  one  holds,  so  does  the  other.  Or  again,  we  may  analyze  the 
whole  proposition  “Socrates. is  a man  implies  Socrates  is  a mortal 11  into 
Socrates  and  an  assertion  about  him,  and  say  that  the  assertion  in 
question  holds  of  all  terms.  Neither  of  these  theories  replaces  the  above 
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analysis  of  “ cc  is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal  ” into  a class  of  material 
implications ; but  whichever  of  the  two  is  true  carries  the  analysis  one 
step  further.  The  first  theory  suffers  from  the  difficulty  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  relation  of  assertions  involved  that  both  assertions 
should  be  made  of  the  same  subject,  though  it  is  otherwise  irrelevant 
what  subject  we  choose.  The  second  theory  appears  objectionable  on 
the  ground  that  the  suggested  analysis  of  44  Socrates  is  a man  implies 
Socrates  is  a mortar’  seems  scarcely  possible.  The  proposition  in 
question  consists  of  two  terms  and  a relation,  the  terms  being  44  Socrates 
is  a man”  and  44 Socrates  is  a mortal”;  and  it  would  seem  that  when  a 
relational  proposition  is  analyzed  into  a subject  and  an  assertion,  the 
subject  must  be  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation  which  is  asserted.  This 
objection  seems  graver  than  that  against  the  former  view;  I shall 
therefore,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  adopt  the  former  view,  and  regard 
formal  implication  as  derived  from  a relation  between  assertions. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  relation  of  inclusion  between  classes  is 
insufficient.  This  results  from  the  irreducible  nature  of  relational 
propositions.  Take  e.g.  44  Socrates  is  married  implied  Socrates  had  a 
father.”  Here  it  is  affirmed  that  because  Socrates  has  one  relation, 
he  must  have  another.  Or  better  still,  take  UA  is  before  B implies  B is 
after  A .”  This  is  a formal  implication,  in  which  the  assertions  are 
(superficially  at  least)  concerning  different  subjects;  the  only  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  say  that  both  propositions  have  both  A and  B as 
subjects,  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  different  from  saying  that  they 
have  the  one  subject  44  A and  j B.”  Such  instances  make  it  plain  that 
the  notion  of  a propositional  function,  and  the  notion  of  an  assertion, 
are  more  fundamental  than  the  notion  of  class  > and  that  the  latter  is 
not  adequate  to  explain  all  cases  of  formal  implication.  I shall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  point  now,  as  it  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  in 
subsequent  portions  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that,  according  to  the  above  analysis  of 
formal  implication,  the  notion  of  every  term  is  indefinable  and  ultimate. 
A formal  implication  is  one  which  holds  of  every  term,  and  therefore 
every  cannot  be  explained  by  means  of  formal  implication.  If  a and  b 
be  classes,  we  can  explain  4 4 every  a is  a 6”  by  means  of  “x  is  an  a 
implies  x is  a 6”;  but  the  every  which  occurs  here  is  a derivative  and 
subsequent  notion,  presupposing  the  notion  of  every  term, . It  seems 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  what  may  be  called  a formal  truth,  and  of 
formal  reasoning  generally,  that  some  assertion  is  affirmed  to  hold  of 
every  term;  and  unless  the  notion  of  every  term  is  admitted,  formal 
truths  are  impossible. 

45.  The  fundamental  importance  of  formal  implication  is  brought 
out  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  involved  in  all  the  rules  of  inference. 
This  shows  that  we  cannot  hope  wholly  to  define  it  in  terms  of  material 
implication,  but  that  some  further  element  or  elements  must  be  involved. 
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We  may  observe,  however,  that,  in  a particular  inference,  the  rule 
according  to  which  the  inference  proceeds  is  not  required  as  a premiss. 
This  point  has  been  emphasized  by  Mr  Bradley*;  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  principle  of  dropping  a true  premiss,  being  again  a respect 
in  which  formalism  breaks  down.  In  order  to  apply  a rule  of  inference, 
it  is  formally  necessary  to  have  a premiss  asserting  that  the  present 
case  is  an  instance  of  the  rule;  we  shall  then  need  to  affirm  the  rule  by 
which  we  can  go  from  the  rule  to  an  instance,  and  also  to  affirm  that  here 
we  have  an  instance  of  this  rule,  and  so  on  into  an  endless  process. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  any  implication  warranted  by  a rule  of 
inference  does  actually  hold,  and  is  not  merely  implied  by  the  rule. 
This  is  simply  an  instance  of  the  non-formal  principle  of  dropping  a 
true  premiss:  if  our  rule  implies  a certain  implication,  the  rule  may  be 
dropped  and  the  implication  asserted.  But  it  remains  the  case  that  the 
fact  that  our  rule  does  imply  the  said  implication,  if  introduced  at  all, 
must  be  simply  perceived,  and  is  not  guaranteed  by  any  formal  deduction; 
and  often  it  is  just  as  easy,  and  consequently  just  as  legitimate,  to  perceive 
immediately  the  implication  in  question  as  to  perceive  that  it  is  implied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  rules  of  inference. 

To  sum  up  our  discussion  of  formal  implication  : a formal  implication, 
we  said,  is  the  affirmation  of  every  material  implication  of  a certain 
class;  and  the  class  of  material  implications  involved  is,  in  simple  cases, 
the  class  of  all  propositions  in  which  a given  fixed  assertion,  made  con- 
cerning a certain  subject  or  subjects,  is  affirmed  to  imply  another  given 
fixed  assertion  concerning  the  same  subject  or  subjects.  Where  a formal 
implication  holds,  we  agreed  to  regard  it,  wherever  possible,  as  due  to 
some  relation  between  the  assertions  concerned.  This  theory  raises  many 
formidable  logical  problems,  and  requires,  for  its  defence,  a thorough 
analysis  of  the  constituents  of  propositions.  To  this  task  we  must  now 
address  ourselves. 


* Logic,  Book  II,  Part  I,  Chap,  n (p.  227). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PROPER  NAMES,  ADJECTIVES,  AND  VERBS. 

46.  In  the  present  chapter,  certain  questions  are  to  be  discussed 
belonging  to  what  may  be  called  philosophical  grammar.  The  study 
of  grammar,  in  my  opinion,  is  capable  of  throwing  far  more  light  on 
philosophical  questions  than  is  commonly  supposed  by  philosophers. 
Although  a grammatical  distinction  cannot  be  uncritically  assumed  to 
correspond  to  a genuine  philosophical  difference,  yet  the  one  is  prima 
fade  evidence  of  the  other,  and  may  often  he  .most  usefully  employed 
as  a source  of  discovery.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted,  I think,  that 
every  word  occurring  in  a sentence  must  have  some  meaning : a perfectly 
meaningless  sound  could  not  be  employed  in  the  more  or  less  fixed 
way  in  which  language  employs  words.  The  correctness  of  our  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  a proposition  may  therefore  be  usefully  checked 
by  the  exercise  of  assigning  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  sentence 
expressing  the  proposition.  On  the  whole,  grammar  seems  to  me  to 
bring  us  much  nearer  to  a correct  logic  than  the  current  opinions  of 
philosophers ; and  in  what  follows,  grammar,  though  not  our  master, 
will  yet  be  taken  as  our  guide*. 

Of  the  parts  of  speech,  three  are  specially  important:  substantives, 
adjectives,  and  verbs.  Among  substantives,  some  are  derived  from 
adjectives  or  verbs,  as  humanity  from  human,  or  sequence  from  follows . 
(I  am  not  speaking  of  an  etymological  derivation,  but  of  a logical  one.) 
Others,  such  as  proper  names,  or  space,  time,  and  matter,  are  not 
derivative,  but  appear  primarily  as  substantives.  What  we  wish  to 
obtain  is  a classification,  not  of  words,  but  of  ideas ; I shall  therefore 
call  adjectives  or  predicates  all  notions  which  are  capable  of  being  such, 
even  in  a form  in  which  grammar  would  call  them  substantives.  The 
fact  is,  as  we  shall  see,  that  human  and  humanity  denote  precisely 
the  same  concept,  these  words  being  employed  respectively  according  to 
the  kind  of  relation  in  which  this  concept  stands  to  the  other  constituents 
of  a proposition  in  which  it  occurs.  The  distinction  which  we  require 

* 'Hie  excellence  of  grammar  as  a guide  is  proportional  to  the  paucity  of 
inflexions,  i.e.  to  the  degree  of  analysis  effected  by  the  language  considered. 
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is  not  identical  with  the  grammatical  distinction  between  substantive 
And  adjective,  since  one  single  concept  may,  according,  to  circumstances, 
be  either  substantive  or  adjective : it  is  the  distinction  between  proper 
and  general  names  that  we  require,  or  rather  between  the  objects  in- 
dicated by  such  names.  In  every  proposition,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  m, 
we  may  make  an  analysis  into  something  asserted  and  something  about 
which  the  assertion  is  made.  A proper  name,  when  it  occurs  in  a 
proposition,  is  always,  at  least  according  to  one  of  the  possible  ways 
•of  analysis  (where  there  are  several),  the  subject  that  the  proposition 
or  some  subordinate  constituent  proposition  is  about,  and  not  what  is 
said  about  the  subject.  Adjectives  and  verbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  capable  of  occurring  in  propositions  in  which  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  subject,  but  only  as  parts  of  the  assertion.  Adjectives 
are  distinguished  by  capacity  for  denoting • — a term  which  I intend 
to  use  in  a technical  sense  to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  v.  Verbs 
are  distinguished  by  a special  kind  of  connection,  exceedingly  hard 
to  define,  with  truth  and  falsehood,  in  virtue  of  which  they  dis- 
tinguish an  asserted  proposition  from  an  unasserted  one,  eg.  “Caesar 
died”  from  “the  death  of  Caesar.”  These  distinctions  must  now  be 
amplified,  and  I shall  begin  with  the  distinction  between  general  and 
proper  names. 

47.  Philosophy  is  familiar  with  a certain  set  of  distinctions,  all 
more  or  less  equivalent : I mean,  the  distinctions  of  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, substance  and  attribute,  substantive  and  adjective,  this  and 
what*.  I wish  now  to  point  out  briefly  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
truth  concerning  these  cognate  distinctions.  The  subject  is  important, 
since  the  issues  between  monism  and  monadism,  between  idealism  and 
empiricism,  and  between  those  who  maintain  and  those  who  deny  that 
all  truth  is  concerned  with  what  exists,  all  depend,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  the  theory  we  adopt  in  regard  to  the  present  question.  But  the 
subject  is  treated  here  only  because  it  is  essential  to  any  doctrine  of 
number  or  of  the  nature  of  the  variable.  Its  bearings  on  general 
philosophy,  important  as  they  are,  will  be  left  wholly  out  of  account. 

Whatever  may  be  an  object  of  thought,  or  may  occur  in  any  true 
or  false  proposition,  or  can  be  counted  as  one , I call  a term . This, 
then,  is  the  widest  word  in  the  philosophical  vocabulary.  I shall  use 
as  synonymous  with  it  the  words  unit,  individual,  and  entity.  The 
first  two  emphasize  the  fact  that  every  term  is  one , while  the  third  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  every  term  has  being,  i.e.  is  in  some  sense. 
A man,  a moment,  a number,  a class,  a relation,  a chimaera,  or  anything 
else  that  can  be  mentioned,  is  sure  to  be  a term  ; and  to  deny  that  such 
and  such  a thing  is  a term  must  always  be  false. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  a word  of  such  extreme  generality 
•could  not  be  of  any  great  use.  Such  a view,  however,  owing  to  certain 
* This  last  pair  of  terms  is  due  to  Mr  Bradley. 
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wide-spread  philosophical  doctrines,  would  be  erroneous.  A term  is, 
in  fact,  possessed  of  all  the  properties  commonly  assigned  to  substances 
or  substantives.  Every  term,  to  begin  with,  is  a logical  subject : it  is, 
for  example,  the  subject  of  the  proposition  that  itself  is  one.  Again 
every  term  is  immutable  and  indestructible.  What  a term  is,  it  is,  and 
no  change  can  be  conceived  in  it  which  would  not  destroy  its  identity 
and  make  it  another  term*.  Another  mark  which  belongs  to  terms 
is  numerical  identity  with  themselves  and  numerical  diversity  from  all 
other  terms  f.  Numerical  identity  and  diversity  are  the  source  of  unity 
and  plurality  ; and  thus  the  admission  of  many  terms  destroys  monism. 
And  it  seems  undeniable  that  every  constituent  of  every  proposition  can 
be  counted  as  one,  and  that  no  proposition  contains  less  than  two 
constituents.  Term  is,  therefore,  a useful  word,  since  it  marks  dissent 
from  various  philosophies,  as  well  as  because,  in  many  statements,  we 
wish  to  speak  of  any  term  or  some  term, 

48.  Among  terms,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  kinds,  which 
I shall  call  respectively  things  and  concepts.  The  former  are  the  terms- 
indicated  by  proper  names,  the  latter  those  indicated  by  all  other  words. 
Here  proper  names  are  to  be  understood  in  a somewhat  wider  sense  than 
is  usual,  and  things  also  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  all  par- 
ticular points  and  instants,  and  many  other  entities  not  commonly  called 
things.  Among  concepts,  again,  two  kinds  at  least  must  be  distinguished, 
namely  those  indicated  by  adjectives  and  those  indicated  by  verbs.  The 
former  kind  will  often  be  called  predicates  or  class-concepts ; the  latter 
are  always  or  almost  always  relations.  (In  intransitive  verbs,  the  notion 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  complex,  and  usually  asserts  a definite  relation 
to  an  indefinite  relatum,  as  in  “ Smith  breathes.”) 

In  a large  class  of  propositions,  we  agreed,  it  is  possible,  in  one  or 
more  ways,  to  distinguish  a subject  and  an  assertion  about  the  subject. 
The  assertion  must  always  contain  a verb,  but  except  in  this  respect, 
assertions  appear  to  have  no  universal  properties.  In  a relational 
proposition,  say  “A  is  greater  than  Z?,”  we  may  regard  A as  the  subject, 
and  “ is  greater  than  1?”  as  the  assertion,  or  B as  the  subject  and  u A is 
greater  than”  as  the  assertion.  There  are  thus,  in  the  case  proposed, 
two  ways  of  analyzing  the  proposition  into  subject  and  assertion. 
Where  a relation  has  more  than  two  terms,  as  in  “A  is  here  now  I,” 
there  will  be  more  than  two  ways  of  making  the  analysis.  But  in 
some  propositions,  there  is  only  a single  way : these  are  the  subject- 

* The  notion  of  a term  here  set  forth  is  a modification  of  Mr  G.  E.  Moore’s, 
notion  of  a concept  in  his  article  “On  the  Nature  of  Judgment,”  Mind,  N.  S.  No.  30, 
from  which  notion,  however,  it  differs  in  some  important  respects. 

+ On  identity,  see  Mr  G.  E.  Moore’s  article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian 
Society , 1900-1901. 

X This  proposition  means  “ A is  in  this  place  at  this  time.”  It  will  be  shown  in 
Part  VII  that  the  relation  expressed  is  not  reducible  to  a two-term  relation. 
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predicate  propositions,  such  as  “ Socrates  is  human.”  The  proposition 
“ humanity  belongs  to  Socrates”  which  is  equivalent  to  “ Socrates  is 
human,”  is  an  assertion  about  humanity ; but  it  is  a distinct  propo- 
sition. In  “ Socrates  is  human,”  the  notion  expressed  by  human  occurs 
in  a different  way  from  that  in  which  it  occurs  when  it  is  called 
humanity , the  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case,  but  not  in  the 
former,  the  proposition  is  about  this  notion.  This  indicates  that 
humanity  is  a concept,  not  a thing.  I shall  speak  of  the  terms  of  a 
proposition  as  those  terms,  however  numerous,  which  occur  in  a propo- 
sition and  may  be  regarded  as  subjects  about  which  the  proposition  is. 
It  is  a characteristic  of  the  terms  of  a proposition  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  replaced  by  any  other  entity  without  our  ceasing  to  have 
a proposition.  Thus  we  shall  say  that  “ Socrates  is  human  ” is  a 
proposition  having  only  one  term ; of  the  remaining  components  of 
the  proposition,  one  is  the  verb,  the  other  is  a predicate.  With  the  sense 
which  is  has  in  this  proposition,  we  no  longer  have  a proposition  at  all 
if  we  replace  human  by  something  other  than  a predicate.  Predicates, 
then,  are  concepts,  other  than  verbs,  which  occur  in  propositions  having 
only  one  term  or  subject.  Socrates  is  a thing,  because  Socrates  can 
never  occur  otherwise  than  as  term  in  a proposition  : Socrates  is  not 
capable  of  that  curious  twofold  use  which  is  involved  in  human  and 
humanity . Points,  instants,  bits  of  matter,  particular  states  of  mind, 
and  particular  existents  generally,  are  things  in  the  above  sense,  and 
so  are  many  terms  which  do  not  exist,  for  example,  the  points  in  a 
non-Euclidean  space  and  the  pseudo-existents  of  a novel.  All  classes, 
it  would  seem,  as  numbers,  men,  spaces,  etc.,  when  taken  as  single  terms, 
are  things ; but  this  is  a point  for  Chapter  vi. 

Predicates  are  distinguished  from  other  terms  by  a number  of  very 
interesting  properties,  chief  among  which  is  their  connection  with  what 
I shall  call  denoting . One  predicate  always  gives  rise  to  a host  of 
cognate  notions : thus  in  addition  to  human  and  humanity , which 
only  differ  grammatically,  we  have  man,  a man , some  man , any  man , 
every  man , all  men *,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  genuinely  distinct  one 
from  another.  The  study  of  these  various  notions  is  absolutely  vital 
to  any  philosophy  of  mathematics ; and  it  is  on  account  of  them  that 
the  theory  of  predicates  is  important. 

49.  It  might  be  thought  that  a distinction  ought  to  be  made 
between  a concept  as  such  and  a concept  used  as  a term,  between, 
eg.,  such  pairs  as  is  and  being , human  and  humanity , one  in  such  a 
proposition  as  “this  is  one”  and'l  in  “1  is  a number.”  But  inex- 
tricable difficulties  will  envelop  us  if  we  allow*  such  a view.  There  is, 

* I use  alt  men  as  collective,  i.e.  as  nearly  synonymous  with  the  human  race , but 
differing  therefrom  by  being  many  and  not  one.  I shall  always  use  all  collectively, 
confining  myself  to  every  for  the  distributive  sense.  Thus  I shall  say  “ every  man  is 
mortal/’  not  “all  men  are  mortal.” 
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of  course,  a grammatical  difference,  and  this  corresponds  to  a difference 
as  regards  relations.  In  the  first  case,  the  concept  in  question  is  used 
as  a concept,  that  is,  it  is  actually  predicated  of  a term  or  asserted  to 
relate  two  or  more  terms;  while  in  the  second  case,  the  concept  is 
itself  said  to  have  a predicate  or  a relation.  There  is,  therefore* 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  grammatical  difference.  But  what 
I wish  to  urge  is,  that  the  difference  lies  solely  in  external  illations, 
and  not  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  terms.  For  suppose  that  one 
as  adjective  differed  from  1 as  term.  In  this  statement,  one  as 
adjective  has  been  made  into  a term ; hence  either  it  has  become 
1,  in  which  case  the  supposition  is  self-contradictory ; or  there  is  some 
other  difference  between  one  and  1 in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  denotes  a concept  not  a term  while  the  second  denotes  a concept 
which  is  a term.  But  in  this  latter  hypothesis,  there  must  be  propo- 
sitions concerning  one  as  term,  and  we  shall  still  have  to  maintain 
propositions  concerning  one  as  adjective  as  opposed  to  one  as  term ; 
yet  all  such  propositions  must  be  false,  since  a proposition  about  one 
as  adjective  makes  one  the  subject,  and  is  therefore  really  about  one 
as  term.  In  short,  if  there  were  any  adjectives  which  could  not  be 
made  into  substantives  without  change  of  meaning,  all  propositions 
concerning  such  adjectives  (since  they  would  necessarily  turn  them  into 
substantives)  would  be  false,  and  so  would  the  proposition  that  all 
such  propositions  are  false,  since  this  itself  turns  the  adjectives  into 
substantives.  But  this  state  of  things  is  self-contradictory. 

The  above  argument  proves  that  we  were  right  in  saying  that  terms 
embrace  everything  that  can  occur  in  a proposition,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  complexes  of  terms  of  the  kind  denoted  by  any  and  cognate 
words*.  For  if  A occurs  in  a proposition,  then,  in  this  statement, 
A is  the  subject;  and  we  have  just  seen  that,  if  A is  ever  not  the 
subject,  it  is  exactly  and  numerically  the  same  A which  is  not  subject 
in  one  proposition  and  is  subject  in  another.  Thus  the  theory  that 
there  are  adjectives  or  attributes  or  ideal  things,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  which  are  in  some  way  lass  substantial,  less  self-subsistent, 
less  self-identical,  than  true  substantives,  appears  to  be  wholly  erroneous, 
and  to  be  easily  reduced  to  a contradiction.  Terms  which  are  concepts 
differ  from  those  which  are  not,  not  in  respect  of  self-subsistence,  but 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that,  in  certain  true  or  false  propositions,  they 
occur  in  a manner  which  is  different  in  an  indefinable  way  from  the 
manner  in  which  subjects  or  terms  of  relations  occur. 

50.  Two  concepts  have,  ii j addition  to  the  numerical  diversity 
which  belongs  to  them  as  terms,  another  special  kind  of  diversity 
which  may  be  called  conceptual.  This  may  be  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  two  propositions  in  which  the  concepts  occur  otherwise  than 
as  terms,  even  if,  in  all  other  respects,  the  two  propositions  are  identical, 

* See  the  next  chapter. 
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yet  differ  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  concepts  which  occur  in 
them  are  conceptually  diverse.  Conceptual  diversity  implies  numerical 
diversity,  but  the  converse  implication  does  not  hold,  since  not  all 
terms  are  concepts.  Numerical  diversity,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
source  of  plurality,  and  conceptual  diversity  is  less  important  to 
mathematics.  But  the  whole  possibility  of  making  different  assertions 
about  a given  term  or  set  of  terms  depends  upon  conceptual  diversity, 
which  is  therefore  fundamental  in  general  logic. 

51.  It  is  interesting  and  not  unimportant  to  examine  very  briefly 
the  connection  of  the  above  doctrine  of  adjectives  with  certain  traditional 
views  on  the  nature  of  propositions.  It  is  customary  to  regard  all 
propositions  as  having  a subject  and  a predicate,  i.e.  as  having  an 
immediate  this , and  a general  concept  attached  to  it  by  way  of  description. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  account  of  the  theory  in  question  which  will  strike 
its  adherents  as  extremely  crude;  but  it  will  serve  for  a.  general  indication 
of  the  view  to  be  discussed.  This  doctrine  develops  by  internal  logical 
necessity  into  the  theory  of  Mr  Bradley’s  Logic,  that  all  words  stand  for 
ideas  having  what  he  calls  meaning , and  that  in  every  judgment  there 
is  a something,  the  true  subject  of  the  judgment,  which  is  not  an  idea 
and  does  not  have  meaning.  To  have  meaning,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
notion  confusedly  compounded  of  logical  and  psychological  elements. 
Words  all  have  meaning,  in  the  simple  sense  that  they  are  symbols 
which  stand  for  something  other  than  themselves.  But  a proposition, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  linguistic,  does  not  itself  contain  words:  it 
contains  the  entities  indicated  by  words.  Thus  meaning,  in  the  sense 
in  which  words  have  meaning,  is  irrelevant  to  logic.  But  such  concepts 
as  a man  have  meaning  in  another  sense : they  are,  so  to  speak,  symbolic 
in  their  own  logical  nature,  because  they  have  the  property  which  I call 
denoting . That  is  to  say,  when  a man  occurs  in  a proposition  (e.g. 
“ I met  a man  in  the  street  ”),  the  proposition  is  not  about  the  concept 
a man , but  about  something  quite  different,  some  actual  biped  denoted 
by  the  concept.  Thus  concepts  of  this  kind  have  meaning  in  a non- 
psychological  sense.  And  in  this  sense,  when  we  say  “ this  is  a man,4” 
we  are  making  a proposition  in  which  a concept  is  in  some  sense 
attached  to  what  is  not  a concept.  But  when  meaning  is  thus  under- 
stood, the  entity  indicated  by  John  does  not  have  meaning,  as  Mr  Bradley 
contends* ; and  even  among  concepts,  it  is  only  those  that  denote  that 
have  meaning.  The  confusion  is  largely  due,  I believe,  to  the  notion 
that  words  occur  in  propositions,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  notion  that 
propositions  are  essentially  mental  and  are  to  be  identified  with  cognitions. 
But  these  topics  of  general  philosophy  must  be  pursued  no  further  in 
this  work. 

52.  It  remains  to  discuss  the  verb,  and  to  find  marks  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  adjective.  In  regard  to  verbs  also,  there  is 

* Logic , Book  I,  Chap,  i,  §§  17,  18  (pp.  58-60). 
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a twofold  grammatical  form  corresponding  to  a difference  in  merely 
external  relations.  There  is  the  verb  in  the  form  which  it  has  as  verb 
(the  various  inflexions  of  this  form  may  be  left  out  of  account),  and 
there  is  the  verbal  noun,  indicated  by  the  infinitive  or  (in  English)  the 
present  participle.  The  distinction  is  that  between  “Felton  killed 
Buckingham”  and  “ Killing  no  murder.”  By  analyzing  this  difference, 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  verb  will  appear. 

It  is  plain,  to  begin  with,  that  the  concept  which  occurs  in  the  verbal 
noun  is  the  very  same  as  that  which  occurs  as  verb.  This  results  from 
the  previous  argument,  that  every  constituent  of  every  proposition  must, 
on  pain  of  self-contradiction,  be  capable  of  being  made  a logical  subject. 
If  we  say  “ kills  does  not  mean  the  same  as  to  kill”  we  have  already 
made  kills  a subject,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  concept  expressed  by 
the  word  kills  cannot  be  made  a subject.  Thus  the  very  verb  which 
occurs  as  verb  can  occur  also  as  subject.  The  question  is : What  logical 
difference  is  expressed  by  the  difference  of  grammatical  form  ? And  it 
is  plain  that  the  difference  must  be  one  in  external  relations.  But 
in  regard  to  verbs,  there  is  a further  point.  By  transforming  the  verb, 
as  it  occurs  in  a proposition,  into  a verbal  noun,  the  whole  proposition 
can  be  turned  into  a single  logical  subject,  no  longer  asserted,  and  no 
longer  containing  in  itself  truth  or  falsehood.  But  here  too,  there  seems 
to  be  no  possibility  of  maintaining  that  the  logical  subject  which  results 
is  a different  entity  from  the  proposition.  “ Caesar  died  ” and  “ the 
death  of  Caesar”  will  illustrate  this  point.  If  we  ask : What  is  asserted 
in  the  proposition  “Caesar  died”?  the  answer  must  be  “the  death  of 
Caesar  is  asserted.”  In  that  case,  it  would  seem,  it  is  the  death  of  Caesar 
which  is  true  or  false;  and  yet  neither  truth  nor  falsity  belongs  to 
a mere  logical  subject.  The  answer  here  seems  to  be  that  the  death  of 
Caesar  has  an  external  relation  to  truth  or  falsehood  (as  the  case  may 
be),  whereas  “ Caesar  died”  in  some  way  or  other  contains  its  own  truth 
or  falsehood  as  an  element.  But  if  this  is  the  correct  analysis,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  “ Caesar  died  ” differs  from  “ the  truth  of  Caesar’s 
death”  in  the  case  where  it  is  true,  or  “the  falsehood  of  Caesar’s  death” 
in  the  other  case.  Yet  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  is 
never  equivalent  to  “Caesar  died.”  There  appears  to  be  an  ultimate 
notion  of  assertion,  given  by  the  verb,  which  is  lost  as  soon  as  we 
substitute  a verbal  noun,  and  is  lost  when  the  proposition  in  question 
is  made  the  subject  of  some  other  proposition.  This  does  not  depend 
upon  grammatical  form;  for  if  I say  “ Caesar  died  is  a proposition,” 
I do  not  assert  that  Caesar  did  die,  and  an  element  which  is  present  in 
“Caesar  died”  has  disappeared.  Thus  the  contradiction  which  was  to 
have  been  avoided,  of  an  entity  which  cannot  be  made  a logical  subject, 
appears  to  have  here  become  inevitable.  This- difficulty,  which  seems  to 
be  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  truth  and  falsehood,  is  one  with  which 
I do  not  know  how  to  deal  satisfactorily.  The  most  obvious  course 
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would  be  to  say  that  the  difference  between  an  asserted  and  an  unasserted 
proposition  is  not  logical,  but  psychological.  In  the  sense  in  which 
false  propositions  may  be  asserted,  this  is  doubtless  true.  But  there 
is  another  sense  of  assertion,  very  difficult  to  bring  clearly  before  the 
mind,  and  yet  quite  undeniable,  in  which  only  true  propositions  are 
asserted.  True  and  false  propositions  alike  are  in  some  sense  entities* 
and  are  in  some  sense  capable  of  being  logical  subjects;  but  when 
a proposition  happens  to  be  true,  it  has  a farther  quality,  over  and 
above  that  which  it  shares  with  false  propositions,  and  it  is  this  further 
quality  which  is  what  I mean  by  assertion  in  a logical  as  opposed  to 
a psychological  sense.  The  nature  of  truth,  however,  belongs  no  more 
to  the  principles  of  mathematics  than  to  the  principles  of  everything 
else.  I therefore  leave  this  question  to  the  logicians  with  the  above 
brief  indication  of  a difficulty. 

53.  It  may  be  asked  whether  everything  that,  in  the  logical  sense 
we  are  concerned  with,  is  a verb,  expresses  a relation  or  not.  It  seems 
plain  that,  if  we  were  right  in  holding  that  “ Socrates  is  human  * is  a 
proposition  having  only  one  term,  the  is  in  this  proposition  cannot 
express  a relation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  fact,  subject-predicate 
propositions  are  distinguished  by  just  this  non-relational  character. 
Nevertheless,  a relation  between  Socrates  and  humanity  is  certainly 
implied , and  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  proposition  as  expressing 
no  relation  at  all.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  is  a relation,  although 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  relations  in  that  it  does  not  permit  itself 
to  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  concerning  either  of  its  terms  indifferently, 
but  only  as  an  assertion  concerning  the  referent.  A similar  remark  may 
apply  to  the  proposition  “ A is,*”  which  holds  of  every  term  without 
exception.  The  is  here  is  quite  different  from  the  is  in  “ Socrates  is 
human  ” ; it  may  be  regarded  as  complex,  and  as  really  predicating 
Being  of  A.  In  this  way,  the  true  logical  verb  in  a proposition  may  be 
always  regarded  as  asserting  a relation.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  know 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  relation  that  the  whole  question  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  purely  verbal. 

54.  The  twofold  nature  of  the  verb,  as  actual  verb  and  as  verbal 
noun,  may  be  expressed,  if  all  verbs  are  held  to  be  relations,  as  the 
difference  between  a relation  in  itself  and  a relation  actually  relating. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  proposition  “ A differs  from  B?  The 
constituents  of  this  proposition,  if  we  analyze  it,  appear  to  be  only  A , 
difference,  B.  Yet  these  constituents,  thus  placed  side  by  side,  do  not 
reconstitute  the  proposition.  The  difference  which  occurs  in  the 
proposition  actually  relates  A and  B,  whereas  the  difference  after 
analysis  is  a notion  which  has  no  connection  with  A and  B.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  ought,  in  the  analysis,  to  mention  the  relations  which 
difference  has  to  A and  B , relations  which  are  expressed  by  is  and  from 
when  we  say  “ A is  different  from  B.  ^ These  relations  consist  in  the 
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fact  that  A is  referent  and  B relatum  with  respect  to  difference.  But 
“A,  referent,  difference,  relatum,  B”  is  still  merely  a list  of  terms,  not 
a proposition.  A proposition,  in  fact,  is  essentially  a unity,  and  when 
analysis  has  destroyed  the  unity,  no  enumeration  of  constituents  will 
restore  the  proposition.  The  verb,  when  used  as  a verb,  embodies  the 
unity  of  the  proposition,  and  is  thus  distinguishable  from  the  verb  con- 
sidered as  a term,  though  I do  not  know  how  to  give  a clear  account  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  distinction. 

55.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  concept  difference 
occurs  at  all  in  the  proposition  “ A differs  from  J?,”  or  whether  there  is 
not  rather  a specific  difference  of  A and  B,  and  another  specific  difference 
of  C and  D,  which  are  respectively  affirmed  in  “A  differs  from  B ” and 
“ C differs  from  D In  this  way,  difference  becomes  a class-concept  of 
which  there  are  as  many  instances  as  there  are  pairs  of  different  terms ; 
and  the  instances  may  be  said,  in  Platonic  phrase,  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  difference.  As  this  point  is  quite  vital  in  the  theory  of 
relations,  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  upon  it.  And  first  of  all,  I must 
point  out  that  in  “A  differs  from  B”  I intend  to  consider  the  bare 
numerical  difference  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  two,  not  difference  in 
this  or  that  respect. 

Let  us  first  try  the  hypothesis  that  a difference  is  a complex  notion, 
compounded  of  difference  together  with  some  special  quality  distinguishing 
a particular  difference  from  every  other  particular  difference.  So  far  as 
the  relation  of  difference  itself  is  concerned,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
no  distinction  can  be  made  between  different  cases ; but  there  are  to  be 
different  associated  qualities  in  different  cases.  But  since  cases  are 
distinguished  by  their  terms,  the  quality  must  be  primarily  associated 
with  the  terms,  not  with  difference.  If  the  quality  be  not  a relation,  it 
can  have  no  special  connection  with  the  difference  of  A and  J?,  which  it 
was  to  render  distinguishable  from  bare  difference,  and  if  it  fails  in  this 
it  becomes  irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a new  relation 
between  A and  B,  over  and  above  difference,  we  shall  have  to  hold  that 
any  two  terms  have  two  relations,  difference  and  a specific  difference,  the 
latter  not  holding  between  any  other  pair  of  terms.  This  view  is  a 
combination  of  two  others,  of  which  the  first  holds  that  the  abstract 
general  relation  of  difference  itself  holds  between  A and  B,  while  the 
second  holds  that  when  two  terms  differ  they  have,  corresponding  to 
this  fact,  a specific  relation  of  difference,  unique  and  unanalyzable  and 
not  shared  by  any  other  pair  of  terms.  Either  of  these  views  may  be 
held  with  either  the  denial  or  the  affirmation  of  the  other.  Let  us  see 
what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  them. 

Against  the  notion  of  specific  differences,  it  may  be  urged  that,  if 
differences  differ,  their  differences  from  each  other  must  also  differ,  and 
thus  we  are  led  into  an  endless  process.  Those  who  object  to  endless 
processes  will  see  in  this  a proof  that  differences  do  not  differ.  But  in 
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the  present  work,  it  will  be  maintained  that  there  are  no  contradictions 
peculiar  to  the  notion  of  infinity,  and  that  an  endless  process  is  not  to 
be  objected  to  unless  it  arises  in  the  analysis  of  the  actual  meaning  of  a 
proposition.  In  the  present  case,  the  process  is  one  of  implications,  not 
one  of  analysis  ; it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  harmless. 

Against  the  notion  that  the  abstract  relation  of  difference  holds 
between  A and  2?,  we  have  the  argument  derived  from  the  analysis  of 
“ A differs  from  B?  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  hypothesis  which  combines  the  general  and  the 
specific  difference  must  suppose  that  there  are  two  distinct  propositions, 
the  one  affirming  the  general,  the  other  the  specific  difference.  Thus  if 
there  cannot  be  a general  difference  between  A and  B , this  mediating 
hypothesis  is  also  impossible.  And  we  saw  that  the  attempt  to  avoid 
the  failure  of  analysis  by  including  in  the  meaning  of  “A  differs  from 
the  relations  of  difference  to  A and  B was  vain.  This  attempt,  in  fact, 
leads  to  an  endless  process  of  the  inadmissible  kind ; for  we  shall  have  to 
include  the  relations  of  the  said  relations  to  A and  B and  difference,  and 
so  on,  and  in  this  continually  increasing  complexity  we  are  supposed 
to  be  only  analyzing  the  meaning  of  our  original  proposition.  This 
argument  establishes  a point  of  very  great  importance,  namely,  that 
when  a relation  holds  between  two  terms,  the  relations  of  the  relation  to 
the  terms,  and  of  these  relations  to  the  relation  and  the  terms,  and  so 
on  ad  mjinitum , though  all  implied  by  the  proposition  affirming  the 
original  relation,  form  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  this  proposition. 

But  the  above  argument  does  not  suffice  to  prove  that  the  relation 
of  A to  B cannot  be  abstract  difference;  it  remains  tenable  that,  as 
was  suggested  to  begin  with,  the  true  solution  lies  in  regarding  every 
proposition  as  having  a kind  of  unity  which  analysis  cannot  preserve, 
and  which  is  lost  even  though  it  be  mentioned  by  analysis  as  an  element 
in  the  proposition.  This  view  has  doubtless  its  own  difficulties,  but  the 
view  that  no  two  pail's  of  terms  can  have  the  same  relation  both  contains 
difficulties  of  its  own  and  fails  to  solve  the  difficulty  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  was  invented.  For,  even  if  the  difference  of  A and  B be  absolutely 
peculiar  to  A and  B,  still  the  three  terms  A,  B,  difference  of  A from  B, 
do  not  reconstitute  the  proposition  differs  from  B?  any  more  than 
A and  B and  difference  did.  And  it  seems  plain  that,  even  if  differences 
did  differ,  they  would  still  have  to  have  something  in  common.  But 
the  most  general  way  in  which  two  terms  can  have  something  in  common 
is  by  both  having  a given  relation  to  a given  term.  Hence  if  no  two 
pairs  of  terms  can  have  jthe  same  relation,  it  follows  that  no  two  terms 
can  have  anything  in  common,  and  hence  different  differences  will  not 
be  in  any  definable  sense  Instances  of  difference*.  I conclude,  then,  that 

* The  above  argument  appears  to  prove  that  Mr  Moore’s  theory  of  universals 
with  numerically  diverse  instances  in  his  paper  on  Identity  ( Proceedings  of  the 
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the  relation  affirmed  between  A and  B in  the  proposition  “ A differs 
from  is  the  general  relation  of  difference,  and  is  precisely  and 
numerically  the  same  as  the  relation  affirmed  between  C and  D in 
“C  differs  from  D.”  And  this  doctrine  must  be  held,  for  the  same 
reasons,  to  be  true  of  all  other  relations;  relations  do  not  have  instances, 
but  are  strictly  the  same  in  all  propositions  in  which  they  occur. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  main  points  elicited  in  our  discussion  of 
the  verb.  The  verb,  we  saw,  is  a concept  which,  like  the  adjective,  may 
occur  in  a proposition  without  being  one  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
though  it  may  also  be  made  into  a logical  subject.  One  verb,  and  one 
only,  must  occur  as  verb  in  every  proposition ; but  every  proposition, 
by  turning  its  verb  into  a verbal  noun,  can  be  changed  into  a single 
logical  subject,  of  a kind  which  I shall  call  in  future  a propositional 
concept.  Every  verb,  in  the  logical  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  regarded 
as  a relation;  when  it  occurs  as  verb,  it  actually  relates,  but  when  it 
occurs  as  verbal  noun  it  is  the  bare  relation  considered  independently  of 
the  terms  which  it  relates.  Verbs  do  not,  like  adjectives,  have  instances, 
but  are  identical  in  all  the  cases  of  their  occurrence.  Owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  verb  actually  relates  the  terms  of  a proposition,  every 
proposition  has  a unity  which  renders  it  distinct  from  the  sum  of  its 
constituents.  All  these  points  lead  to  logical  problems,  which,  in  a 
treatise  on  logic,  would  deserve  to  be  fully  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

Having  now  given  a general  sketch  of  the  nature  of  verbs  and 
adjectives,  I shall  proceed,  in  the  next  two  chapters,  to  discussions 
arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  adjectives,  and  in  Chapter  vii  to 
topics  connected  with  verbs.  Broadly  speaking,  classes  are  connected 
with  adjectives,  while  propositional  functions  involve  verbs.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  deal  at  such  length  with  a 
subject  which  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  somewhat  remote  from 
the  principles  of  mathematics. 


Aristotelian  Society,  1900 — 1901)  must  not  be  applied  to  all  concepts.  The  relation  of 
an  instance  to  its  universal,  at  any  rate,  must  be  actually  and  numerically  tbe  same 
in  all  cases  where  it  occurs. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DENOTING. 

56.  The  notion  of  denoting,  like  most  of  the  notions  of  logic,  has 
been  obscured  hitherto  by  an  undue  admixture  of  psychology.  There  is 
a sense  in  which  we  denote,  when  we  point  or  describe,  or  employ  words 
as  symbols  for  concepts ; this,  however,  is  not  the  sense  that  I wish  to 
discuss.  But  the  fact  that  description  is  possible — that  we  are  able,  by 
the  employment  of  concepts,  to  designate  a thing  which  is  not  a concept 
— is  due  to  a logical  relation  between  some  concepts  and  some  terms,  in 
virtue  of  which  such  concepts  inherently  and  logically  denote  such  terms. 
It  is  this  sense  of  denoting  which  is  here  in  question.  This  notion  lies 
at  the  bottom  (I  think)  of  all  theories  of  substance,  of  the  subject- 
predicate  logic,  and  of  the  opposition  between  things  and  ideas, 
discursive  thought  and  immediate  perception.  These  various  develop- 
ments, in  the  main,  appear  to  me  mistaken,  while  the  fundamental  fact 
itself,  out  of  which  they  have  grown,  is  hardly  ever  discussed  in  its 
logical  purity.  # 

A concept  denotes  when,  if  it  occurs  in  a proposition,  the  proposition 
is  not  ahoyt  the  concept,  but  about  a term  connected  in  a certain 
peculiar  way  with  the  concept.  If  I say  “ I met  a man,"  the  proposition 
is  not  about  a man : this  is  a concept  which  does  not  walk  the  streets, 
but  lives  in  the  shadowy  limbo  of  the  logic-books.  What  I met  was  a 
thing,  not  a concept,  an  actual  man  with  a tailor  and  a bank-account  or 
a public-house  and  a drunken  wife.  Again,  the  proposition  6 6 any  finite 
number  is  odd  or  even " is  plainly  ,true ; yet  the  concept  “ any  finite 
number"  is  neither  odd  nor  even.  It  is  only  particular  numbers  that  are 
odd  or  even;  there  is  not,  in  addition  to  these,  another  entity,  any 
number , which  is  either  odd  or  even,  and  if  there  were,  it  is  plain  that  it 
could  not  be  odd  and  could  not  be  even.  Of  the  concept  “any  number," 
almost  all  the  propositions  that  contain  the  phrase  “ any  number"  axe 
false.  If  we  wish  to  speak  of  the  concept,  we  have  to  indicate  the  fact  by 
italics  or  inverted  commas.  People  often  assert  that  man  is  mortal; 
but  what  is  mortal  will  die,  and  yet  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  the 
“Times"  such  a notice  as  the  following:  “Died  at  his  residence  of 
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Camelot,  Gladstone  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  on  the  18th  of  June  19—, 
Man,  eldest  son  of  Death  and  Sin.11  Man , in  fact,  does  not  die ; hence 
if  “ man  is  mortal 11  were,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a proposition  about  man, 
it  would  be  simply  false.  The  fact  is,  the  proposition  is  about  men ; 
and  here  again,  it  is  not  about  the  concept  men , but  about  what  this 
concept  denotes.  The  whole  theory  of  definition,  of  identity,  of  classes, 
of  symbolism,  and  of  the  variable  is  wrapped  up  in  the  theory  of 
denoting.  The  notion  is  a fundamental  notion  of  logic,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  difficulties,  it  is  quite  essential  to  be  as  clear  about  it  as  possible. 

57.  The  notion  of  denoting  may  be  obtained  by  a kind  of  logical 
genesis  from  subject-predicate  propositions,  upon  which  it  seems  more  or 
less  dependent.  The  simplest  of  propositions  are  those  in  which  one 
predicate  occurs  otherwise  than  as  a term,  and  there  is  only  one  term  of 
which  the  predicate  in  question  is  asserted.  Such  propositions  may  be 
called  subject-predicate  propositions.  Instances  are : A is,  A is  one, 
A is  human.  Concepts  which  are  predicates  might  also  be  called  class- 
concepts,  because  they  give  rise  to  classes,  but  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  words  predicate  and  claw -concept.  Propositions 
of  the  subject-predicate  type  always  imply  and  are  implied  by  other  propo- 
sitions of  the  type  which  asserts  that  an  individual  belongs  to  a class. 
Thus  the  above  instances  are  equivalent  to  : A is  an  entity,  A is  a unit, 
A is  a man.  These  new  propositions  are  not  identical  with  the  previous 
ones,  since  they  have  an  entirely  different  form.  To  begin  with,  Is  is  now 
the  only  concept  not  used  as  a term.  A man , we  shall  find,  is  neither 
a concept  nor  a term,  but  a certain  kind  of  combination  of  certain  terms, 
namely  of  those  which  are  human.  And  the  relation  of  Socrates  to 
a man  is  quite  different  from  his  relation  to  humanity;  indeed  “Socrates 
is  human 11  must  be  held,  if  the  above  view  is  cdirect,  to  be  not,  in  the 
most  usual  sense,  a judgment  of  relation  between  Socrates  and  humanity, 
since  this  view  would  make  human  occur  as  term  in  “Socrates  is  human.11 
It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  a relation  to  humanity  is  implied  by 
“ Socrates  is  human,11  namely  the  relation  expressed  bv  “ Socrates  has 
humanity11;  and  this  relation  conversely  implies  the  subject-predicate 
proposition.  But  the  two  propositions  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  and 
it  is  important  to  the  theory  of  classes  that  this  should  be  done.  Thus 
we  have,  in  the  case  of  every  predicate,  three  types  of  propositions 
which  imply  one  another,  namely,  “ Socrates  is  human,11  “ Socrates  has 
humanity,11  and  “Socrates  is  a man.11  The  first  contains  a term  and 
a predicate,  the  second  two  terms  and  a relation  (the  second  term  being 
identical  with  the  predicate  of  the  first  proposition)*,  while  the  third 
contains  a term,  a relation,  and  what  I shall  call  a disjunction  (a  term 
which  will  be  explained  shortly)'}".  The  class-concept  differs  little,  if  at 

* Cf.  § 4.9. 

t -There  are  two  allied  propositions  expressed  by  the  same  words,  namely 
ce  Socrates  is  a-nian”  and  Ci  Socrates  is-a  man/’  The  above  remarks  apply  to  the 
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&11?  from  the  predicate,  while  the  class,  as  opposed  to  the  class-concept,  is 
the  sum  or  conjunction  of  all  the  terms  which  have  the  given  predicate. 
The  relation  which  occurs  in  the  second  type  (Socrates  has  humanity)  is 
characterized  completely  by  the  fact  that  it  implies  and  is  implied  by  a 
proposition  with  only  one  term,  in  which  the  other  term  of  the  relation 
has  become  a predicate.  A class  is  a certain  combination  of  terms,  a 
class-concept  is  closely  akin  to  a predicate,  and  the  terms  whose  com- 
bination forms  the  class  are  determined  by  the  class-concept.  Predicates 
are,  in  a certain  sense,  the  simplest  type  of  concepts,  since  they  occur  in 
the  simplest  type  of  proposition. 

58.  There  is,  connected  with  every  predicate,  a great  variety  of 
closely  allied  concepts,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinct,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish.  Starting,  for  example,  with  human , we  have 
man,  men,  all  men,  every  man,  any  man,  the  human  race,  of  which  all 
except  the  first  are  twofold,  a denoting  concept  and  an  object  denoted ; 
we  have  also,  less  closely  analogous,  the  notions  “a  man”  and  “some 
man,”  which  again  denote  objects*  other  than  themselves.  This  vast 
apparatus  connected  with  every  predicate  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  give  an  analysis  of  all  the  above  notions. 
But  for  the  present,  it  is  the  property  of  denoting,  rather  than  the 
various  denoting  concepts,  that  we  are  concerned  with. 

The  combination  of  concepts  as*  such  to  form  new  concepts,  of  greater 
complexity  than  their  constituents,  is  a subject  upon  which  writers  on 
logic  have  said  many  things.  But  the  combination  of  terms  as  such, 
to  form  what  by  analogy  may  be  called  complex  terms,  is  a subject 
upon  which  logicians,  old  and  uew,  give  us  only  the  scantiest  discussion. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  philosophy  of 
mathematics,  since  the  nature  both  of  number  and  of  the  variable  turns 
upon  just  this  point.  Six  words,  of  constant  occurrence  in  daily  life, 
are  also  characteristic  of  mathematics:  these  are  the  words  all,  every, 
any , a , some  and  the.  For  correctness  of  reasoning,  it  is  essential  that 
these  words  should  be  sharply  distinguished  one  from  another;  but 
the  subject  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  is  almost  wholly  neglected  by 
logicians +. 

It  is  plain,  to  begin  with,  that  a phrase  containing  one  of  the  above 


former ; but  in  future,  unless  the  contrary  is  indicated  by  a hyphea^r  otherwise, 
the  latter  will  always  be  in  question.  The  former  expresses  the  identity  of  Socrates 
with  ail  ambiguous  individual ; the  latter  expresses  a relation  of  Socrates  to  the 
class-concept  man . 

* I shall  use  the  word  object  in  a wider  sense  than  term,  to  cover  !>oth  singular 
and  plural,  and  also  cases  of  ambiguity,  such  as  “a  man.”  The  fact  that  a word  can 
be  framed  with  a wider  meaning  than  term  raises  grave  logical  problems.  Cf.  § 47. 

t On  the  indefinite  article,  some  good  remarks  are  made  by  Meinong, 
ee  Abstrahiren  und  Vergleichen,”  Zeilxchrift  fiir  Pxychofogte  and  Phgaiotogie  der 
Sinnesorgane , Vol.  xxiv,  p.  63. 
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six  words  always  denotes.  It  will  be  convenient,  for  the  present 
discussion,  to  distinguish  a class-concept  from  a predicate : I shall  call 
human  a predicate,  and  man  a class-concept,  though  the  distinction  is 
perhaps  only  verbal.  The  characteristic  of  a class-concept,  as  distin- 
guished from  terms  in  general,  is  that  is  a ?r”  is  a propositional 
function  when,  and  only  when,  u is  a class-concept.  It  must  be  held  that 
when  u is  not  a class-concept,  we  do  not  have  a false  proposition,  but 
simply  no  proposition  at  all,  whatever  value  we  may  give  to  x.  This 
enables  us  to  distinguish  a class-concept  belonging  to  the  null-class,  for 
which  all  propositions  of  the  above  form  are  false,  from  a term  which  is 
not  a class-concept  at  all,  for  which  there  are  no  propositions  of  the 
above  form.  Also  it  makes  it  plain  that  a class-concept  is  not  a term 
in  the  proposition  “jr  is  a u?  for  u has  a restricted  variability  if  the 
formula  is  to  remain  a proposition.  A denoting  phrase,  we  may  now  say, 
consists  always  of  a class-concept  preceded  by  one  of  the  above  six  words 
or  some  synonym  of  one  of  them. 

69.  The  question  which  first  meets  us  in  regard  to  denoting  is 
this : Is  there  one  way  of  denoting  six  different  kinds  of  objects,  or  are 
the  ways  of  denoting  different  ? And  in  the  latter  case,  is  the  object 
denoted  the  same  in  all  six  cases,  or  does  the  object  differ  as  well  as  the 
way  of  denoting  it  ? In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  first 
necessary  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  six, words  in  question. 
Here  it  will  be  convenient  to  omit  the  word  the  to  begin  with,  since  this 
word  is  in  a different  position  from  the  others,  and  is  liable  to  limitations 
from  which  they  are  exempt. 

In  cases  where  the  class  defined  by  a class-concept  has  only  a finite 
number  of  terms,  it  is  possible  to  omit  the  class-concept  wholly,  and 
indicate  the  various  objects  denoted  by  enumerating  the  terms  and 
connecting  them  by  means  of  and  or  or  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will 
help  to  isolate  a part  of  our  problem  if  we  first  consider  this  case, 
although  the  lack  of  subtlety  in  language  renders  it  difficult  to  grasp  the 
difference  between  objects  indicated  by  the  same  form  of  words. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  two  terms  only,  say  Brown  and  Jones. 
The  objects  denoted  by  all,  every , any,  a and  some * are  respectively 
involved  in  the  following  five  propositions.  (1)  Brown  and  Jones  are 
two  of  Miss  Smith’s  suitors ; (2)  Brown  and  Jones  are  paving  court  to 
Miss  Smith ; (3)  if  it  was  Brown  or  Jones  you  met,  it  was  a very  ardent 
lover ; (4)  if  it  was  one  of  Miss  Smith’s  suitors,  it  must  have  been 
Brown  or  Jones  ; (5)  Miss  Smith  will  many  Brown  or  Jones.  Although 
only  two  forms  of  words,  Brown  and  Jones  and  Brown  or  Jones , are 
involved  in  these  propositions,  I maintain  that  five  different  combinations 
are  involved.  The  distinctions,  some  of  which  are  rather  subtle,  may  be 

* I intend  to  distinguish  between  a and  ttome  in  a way  not  warranted  by  language; 
the  distinction  of  a/l  and  every  is  also  a straining  of  usage.  Both  are  necessary  to 
avoid  circumlocution. 
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brought  out  by  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  proposition,  it 
is  Brown  and  Jones  who  are  two,  and  this  is  not  true  of  either  separately; 
nevertheless  it  is  not  the  whole  composed  of  Brown  and  Jones  which  is 
two,  for  this  is  only  one.  The  two  are  a genuine  combination  of  Brown 
with  Jones,  the  kind  of  combination  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  characteristic  of  classes.  In  the  second  proposition,  on  the 
contrary,  what  is  asserted  is  true  of  Brown  and  Jones  severally;  the 
proposition  is  equivalent  to,  though  not  (I  think)  identical  with,  “Brown 
is  paying  court  to  Miss  Smith  and  Jones  is  paying  court  to  Miss  Smith.'” 
Thus  the  combination  indicated  by  and  is  not  the  same  here  as  in  the 
first  case:  the  first  case  concerned  all  of  them  collectively,  while  the 
second  concerns  all  distributively,  i.e.  each  or  every  one  of  them.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  call  the  first  a numerical  conjunction, 
since  it  gives  rise  to  number,  the  second  a propositional  conjunction, 
since  the  proposition  in  which  it  occurs  is  equivalent  to  a conjunction  of 
propositions.  (It  should  be  observed  that  the  conjunction  of  propo- 
sitions in  question  is  of  a wholly  different  kind  from  any  of  the  com- 
binations we  are  considering,  being  in  fact  of  the  kind  which  is  called 
the  logical  product.  The  propositions  are  combined  qua  propositions, 
not  qua  terms.) 

The  third  proposition  gives  the  kind  of  conjunction  by  which  any  is 
defined.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  this  notion,  which  seems  half-way 
between  a conjunction  and  a disjunction.  This  notion  may  be  further 
explained  as  follows.  Let  a and  b be  two  different  propositions, 
each  of  which  implies  a third  proposition  c . Then  the  disjunction 
“a  or  6”  implies  c.  Now  let  a and  b be  propositions  assigning  the 
same  predicate  to  two  different  subjects,  then  there  is  a combination 
of  the  two  subjects  to  which  the  given  predicate  may  be  assigned  so 
that  the  resulting  proposition  is  equivalent  to  the  disjunction  “ a or  Z>.” 
Thus  suppose  we  have  “ if  you  met  Brown,  you  met  a very  ardent  lover,’" 
and  u if  you  met  Jones,  you  met  a very  ardent  lover.”  Hence  we  infer 
“ if  you  met  Brown  or  if  you  met  Jones,  you  met  a very  ardent  lover,” 
and  we  regard  this  as  equivalent  to  “ if  you  met  Brown  or  Jones,  etc.” 
The  combination  of  Brown  and  Jones  here  indicated  is  the  same  as  that 
indicated  by  either  of  them.  It  differs  from  a disjunction  by  the  fact 
that  it  implies  and  is  implied  by  a statement  concerning  both ; but  in 
some  more  complicated  instances,  this  mutual  implication  fails.  The 
method  of  combination  is,  in  fact,  different  from  that  indicated  by  both, 
and  is  also  different  from  both  forms  of  disjunction.  I shall  call  it  the 
variable  conjunction.  The  first  form  of  disjunction  is  given  by  (4) : this 
is  the  form  which  I shall  denote  by  a suitor.  Here,  although  it  must 
have  been  Brown  or  Jones,  it  is  not  true  that  it  must  have  been  Brown, 
nor  yet  that  it  must  have  been  Jones.  Thus  the  proposition  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  disjunction  of  propositions  “ it  must  have  been  Brown 
or  it  must  have  been  Jones.”  The  proposition,  in  fact,  is  not  capable  of 
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statement  either  as  a disjunction  or  as  a conjunction  of  propositions, 
except  in  the  very  roundabout  form:  “if  it  was  not  Brown,  it  was 
Jones,  and  if  it  was  not  Jones,  it  was  Brown,”  a form  which  rapidly 
becomes  intolerable  when  the  number  of  terms  is  increased  beyond  two, 
and  becomes  theoretically  inadmissible  when  the  number  of  terms  is 
infinite  Thus  this  form  of  disjunction  denotes  a variable  term,  that 
is,  whichever  of  the  two  terms  we  fix  upon,  it  does  not  denote  this  term, 
and  yet  it  does  denote  one  or  other  of  them.  This  form  accordingly  I 
shalf  call  the  variable  disjunction.  Finally,  the  second  form  of  disj  unction 
is  given  by  (5).  This  is  what  I shall  call  the  constant  disjunction,  since 
here  either  Brown  is  denoted,  or  Jones  is  denoted,  but  the  alternative 
is  undecided.  That  is  to  say,  our  proposition  is  now  equivalent  to  a 
disjunction  of  propositions,  namely  “ Miss  Smith  will  marry  Brown,  or 
she  will  marry  Jones.”  She  will  marry  some  one  of  the  two,  and  the 
disjunction  denotes  a particular  one  of  them,  though  it  may  denote 
either  particular  one.  Thus  all  the  five  combinations  are  distinct. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  five  combinations  yield  neither  terms 
nor  concepts,  but  strictly  and  only  combinations  of  terms.  The  first 
yields  many  terms,  while  the  others  yield  something  absolutely  peculiar, 
which  is  neither  one  nor  many.  The  combinations  are  combinations  of 
terms,  effected  without  the  use  of  relations.  Corresponding  to  each 
combination  there  is,  at  least  if  the  terms  combined  form  a class,  a 
perfectly  definite  concept,  which  denotes  the  various  terms  of  the  combi- 
nation combined  in  the  specified  manner.  To  explain  this,  let  us  repeat 
our  distinctions  in  a case  where  the  terms  to  be  combined  are  not 
enumerated,  as  above,  but  are  defined  as  the  terms  of  a certain  class. 

60.  When  a class-concept  a is  given,  it  must  be  held  that  the 
various  terms  belonging  to  the  class  are  also  given.  That  is  to  say,  any 
term  being  proposed,  it  can  be  decided  whether  or  not  it  belongs  to  the 
class.  In  this  way,  a collection  of  terms  can  be  given  otherwise  than  by 
enumeration.  Whether  a collection  can  be  given  otherwise  than  by 
enumeration  or  by  a class-concept,  is  a question  which,  for  the  present, 
I leave  undetermined.  But  the  possibility  of  giving  a collection  by  a 
class-concept  is  highly  important,  since  it  enables  us  to  deal  with  infinite 
collections,  as  we  shall  see  in  Part  V.  For  the  present,  I wish  to  examine 
the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  all  a\  every  «,  any  a , an  a , and  some  a . 
AU  a\  to  begin  with,  denotes  a numerical  conjunction ; it  is  definite  as 
soon  as  a is  given.  The  concept  all  os  is  a perfectly  definite  single 
concept,  which  denotes  the  terms  of  a taken  all  together.  The  terms 
so  taken  have  a number,  which  may  thus  be  regarded,  if  we  choose,  as 
a property  of  the  class-concept,  since  it  is  determinate  for  any  given 
class-concept.  Every  a,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  still  denotes  all  the 
denotes  them  in  a different  way,  i.e.  severally  instead  of  collectively. 
Any  a denotes  only  one  a9  but  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  which  it  denotes, 
and  what  is  said  will  be  equally  true  whichever  it  may  be.  Moreover, 
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any  a denotes  a variable  a , that  is,  whatever  particular  a we  may  fasten 
upon,  it  is  certain  that  any  a does  not  denote  that  one ; and  yet  of  that 
one  any  proposition  is  true  which  is  true  of  any  a . An  a denotes  a 
variable  disjunction : that  is  to  say,  a proposition  which  holds  of  an  a 
may  be  false  concerning  each  particular  a,  so  that  it  is  not  reducible  to 
a disjunction  of  propositions.  For  example,  a point  lies  between  any 
point  and  any  other  point;  but  it  would  not  be  true  of  any  one 
particular  point  that  it  lay  between  any  point  and  any  other  point, 
since  there  would  be  many  pairs  of  points  between  which  it  did  not  lie. 
This  brings  us  finally  to  same  a,  the  constant  disjunction.  This  denotes 
just  one  term  of  the  class  a,  but  the  term  it  denotes  may  be  any  term 
of  the  class.  Thus  “ some  moment  does  not  follow  any  moment  *”  would 
mean  that  there  was  a first  moment  in  time,  while  “a  moment  precedes 
any  moment  * means  the  exact  opposite,  namely,  that  every  moment  has 

61.  In  the  case  of  a class  a which  has  a finite  number  of  terms — 
say  #!,  «25  aA, . . &»,  we  can  illustrate  these  various  notions  as  follows : 

(1)  All  a? s denotes  aY  and  a*  and  ...  and  o». 

(2)  Every  a denotes  and  denotes  a2  and  . . . and  denotes  a». 

(3)  Any  a denotes  or  or ...  or  where  or  has  the  meaning 
that  it  is  irrelevant  which  we  take. 

(4)  An  a denotes  or  or ...  or  where  or  has  the  meaning 
that  no  one  in  particular  must  be  taken,  just  as  in  all  a\  we  must  not 
take  any  one  in  particular. 

(5)  Some, a denotes  or  denotes  or  ...  or  denotes  any  where  it  is 
not  irrelevant  which  is  taken,  but  on  the  contrary  some  one  particular  a 
must  be  taken. 

As  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  ways  of  combining  terms 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  principles  of  mathematics,  it  may  be  well 
to  illustrate  their  properties  by  the  following  important  examples. 

(a)  Let  a be  a class,  and  b a class  of  classes.  We  then  obtain 
in  all  six  possible  relations  of  a to  b from  various  combinations  of  any, 
a and  some . AU  and  every  do  not,  in  this  case,  introduce  anything  new. 
The  six  cases  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Any  a belongs  to  any  class  belonging  to  6,  in  other  words,  the 
class  a is  wholly  contained  in  the  common  part  or  logical  product  of 
the  various  classes  belonging  to  b. 

(2)  Any  a belongs  to  a b,  i.e.  the  class  a is  contained  in  any 
class  which  contains  all  the  V s,  or,  is  contained  in  the  logical  sum  of 
all  the  V s. 

(3)  Any  a belongs  to  some  b,  i.e.  there  is  a class  belonging  to  b, 
in  which  the  class  a is  contained.  The  difference  between  this  case  and 
the  second  arises  from  the  fact  that  here  there  is  one  b to  which  every 
a belongs,  whereas  before  it  was  only  decided  that  every  a belonged  to 
a 6,  and  different  d s might  belong  to  different  Vs. 
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(4)  An  a belongs  to  any  6,  i.e.  whatever  b we  take,  it  has  a part 
in  common  with  a. 

(5)  An  a belongs  to  a S,  i.e.  there  is  a b which  has  a part  in  common 
with  a.  This  is  equivalent  to  “ some  (or  an)  a belongs  to  some  b? 

(6)  Some  a belongs  to  any  b,  i.e.  there  is  an  a which  belongs  to 
the  common  part  of  all  the  b\  or  a and  all  the  Fs  have  a common  part. 
These  are  all  the  cases  that  arise  here. 

(/9)  It  is  instructive,  as  showing  the  generality  of  the  type  of 
relations  here  considered,  to  compare  the  above  case  with  the  following. 
Let  a,  b be  two  series  of  real  numbers;  then  six  precisely  analogous 
cases  arise. 

(1)  Any  a is  less  than  any  6,  or,  the  series  a is  contained  among 
numbers  less  than  every  b. 

{%)  Any  a is  less  than  a 5,  or,  whatever  a we  take,  there  is  a b 
which  is  greater,  or,  the  series  a is  contained  among  numbers  less  than 
a (variable)  term  of  the  series  b.  It  does  not  follow  that  some  term  of 
the  series  b is  greater  than  all  the  d s. 

(3)  Any  a is  less  than  some  6,  or,  there  is  a term  of  b which  is 
greater  than  all  the  d s.  This  case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  (£). 

(4)  An  a is  less  than  any  S,  i.e.  whatever  b we  take,  there  is  an 
a which  is  less  than  it. 

(5)  An  a is  less  than  a b,  i.e.  it  is  possible  to  find  an  a and  a b 
such  that  the  a is  less  than  the  h.  This  merely  denies  that  any  a is 
greater  than  any  b. 

(6)  Some  a is  less  than  any  b,  i.e.  there  is  an  a which  is  less  than 
all  the  F s.  This  was  not  implied  in  (4),  where  the  a was  variable, 
whereas  here  it  is  constant. 

In  this  case,  actual  mathematics  have  compelled  the  distinction 
between  the  variable  and  the  constant  disjunction.  But  in  other  cases, 
where  mathematics  have  not  obtained  sway,  the  distinction  has  been 
neglected;  and  the  mathematicians,  as  was  natural,  have  not  investi- 
gated the  logical  nature  of  the  disjunctive  notions  which  they  employed. 

(y)  I shall  give  one  other  instance,  as  it  brings  in  the  difference 
between  any  and  every,  which  has  not  been  relevant  in  the  previous 
cases.  Let  a and  b be  two  classes  of  classes;  then  twenty  different 
relations  between  them  arise  from  different  combinations  of  the  terms 
of  their  terms.  The  following  technical  terms  will  be  useful.  If  a be 
a class  of  classes,  its  logical  sum  consists  of  all  terms  belonging  to  any 
a,  i.e.  all  terms  such  that  there  is  an  a to  which  they  belong,  while 
its  logical  product  consists  of  all  terms  belonging  to  every  a , i.e.  to  the 
common  part  of  all  the  ds.  We  have  then  the  following  cases. 

(1)  Any  term  of  any  a belongs  to  every  b,  i.e.  the  logical  sum  of 
a is  contained  in  the  logical  product  of  b. 

(2)  Any  term  of  any  a belongs  to  a b,  i.e.  the  logical  sum  of  a 
is  contained  in  the  logical  sum  of  b. 
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(3)  Any  term  of  any  a belongs  to  some  ft,  i.e.  -there  is  a ft  which 
contains  the  logical  sum  of  a. 

(4)  Any  term  of  some  (or  an)  a belongs  to  every  ft,  i.e.  there  is  an 
a which  is  contained  in  the  product  of  ft. 

(5)  Any  term  of  some  (or  an)  a belongs  to  a ft,  i.e.  there  is  an  a 
which  is  contained  in  the  sum  of  ft. 

(6)  Any  term  of  some  (or  an)  a belongs  to  some  ft,  i.e.  there  is  a 
ft  which  contains  one  class  belonging  to  a. 

(7)  A term  of  any  a belongs  to  any  ft,  i.e.  any  class  of  a and  any 
class  of  ft  have  a common  part. 

* (8)  A term  of  any  a belongs  to  a ft,  i.e.  any  class  of  a has  a part 

in  common  with  the  logical  sum  of  ft. 

(9)  A term  of  any  a belongs  to  some  ft,  i.e.  there  is  a 6 with  which 
any  a has  a part  in  common. 

(10)  A term  of  an  a belongs  to  every  ft,  i.e.  the  logical  sum  of  a 
and  the  logical  product  of  ft  have  a common  part. 

(11)  A term  of  an  a belongs  to  any  ft,  i.e.  given  any  ft,  an  a can 
be  found  with  which  it  has  a common  part. 

(12)  A term  of  an  a belongs  to  a ft,  i.e.  the  logical  sums  of  a and 
of  ft  have  a common  part. 

(13)  Any  term  of  every  a belongs  to  every  ft,  i.e.  the  logical 
product  of  a is  contained  in  the  logical  product  of  ft. 

(14)  Any  term  of  every  a belongs  to  a ft,  i.e.  the  logical  product 
of  a is  contained  in  the  logical  sum  of  ft. 

(15)  Any  term  of  every  a belongs  to  some  ft,  i.e.  there  is  a term 
of  6 in  which  the  logical  product  of  a is  contained. 

(16)  A (or  some)  term  of  every  a belongs  to  every  ft,  i.e.  the  logical 
products  of  a and  of  ft  have  a common  part. 

(17)  A (or  some)  term  of  every  a belongs  to  a 6,  i.e.  the  logical 
product  of  a and  the  logical  sum  of  b have  a common  part. 

(18)  Some  term  of  any  a belongs  to  every  6,  i.e . any  a has  a part 
in  common  with  the  logical  product  of  ft. 

(19)  A term  of  some  a belongs  to  any  ft,  i.e.  there  is  some  term 
of  a with  which  any  ft  has  a common  part. 

(20)  A term  of  every  a belongs  to  any  ft,  i.e.  any  ft  has  a part  in 
common  with  the  logical  product  of  a. 

The  above  examples  show'  that,  although  it  may  often  happen  that 
there  is  a mutual  implication  (which  has  not  always  been  stated)  of 
corresponding  propositions  concerning  some  and  ay  or  concerning  any 
and  every,  yet  in  other  cases  there  is  no  such  mutual  implication.  Thus 
the  five  notions  discussed  in  the  present  chapter  are  genuinely  distinct, 
and  to  confound  them  may  lead  to  perfectly  definite  fallacies. 

62.  It  appears  from  the  above  discussion  that,  whether  there  are 
different  ways  of  denoting  or  not,  the  objects  denoted  by  all  meny  every 
man , etc.  are  certainly  distinct.  It  seems  therefore  legitimate  to  say 
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that  the  whole  difference  lies  in  the  objects,  and  that  denoting  itself  is 
the  same  in  all  cases.  There  are,  however,  many  difficult  problems 
connected  with  the  subject,  especially  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
objects  denoted.  AU  men , which  I shall  identify  with  the  class  of  men, 
seems  to  be  an  unambiguous  object,  although  grammatically  it  is  plural. 
But  in  the  other  cases  the  question  is  not  so  simple : we  may  doubt 
whether  an  ambiguous  object  is  unambiguously  denoted,  or  a definite 
object  ambiguously  denoted.  Consider  again  the  proposition  “ I met 
a man.1’  It  is  quite  certain,  and  is  implied  by  this  proposition,  that 
what  I met  was  an  unambiguous  perfectly  definite  man  : in  the  technical 
language  which  is  here  adopted,  the  proposition  is  expressed  by  “ I met 
some  man.”  But  the  actual  man  whom  I met  forms  no  part  of  the 
proposition  in  question,  and  is  not  specially  denoted  by  some  man . 
Thus  the  concrete  event  which  happened  is  not  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion. What  is  asserted  is  merely  that  some  one  of  a class  of  concrete 
events  took  place.  The  whole  human  race  is  involved  in  my  assertion : 
if  any  man  who  ever  existed  or  will  exist  had  not  existed  or  been  going 
to  exist,  the  purport  of  my  proposition  would  have  been  different.  Or, 
to  put  the  same  point  in  more  intensional  language,  if  I substitute  for 
man  any  of  the  other  class-concepts  applicable  to  the  individual  whom 
I had  the  honour  to  meet,  my  proposition  is  changed,  although  the 
individual  in  question  is  just  as  much  denoted  as  before.  What  this 
proves  is,  that  some  man  must  not  be  regarded  as  actually  denoting 
Smith  and  actually  denoting  Brown,  and  so  on : the  whole  procession 
of  human  beings  throughout  the  ages  is  always  relevant  to  every  pro- 
position in  which  some  man  occurs,  and  what  is  denoted  is  essentially 
not  each  separate  man,  but  a kind  of  combination  of  all  men.  This 
is  more  evident  in  the  case  of  every , any^  and  a..  There  is,  then,  a 
definite  something,  different  in  each  of  the  five  cases,  which  must,  in 
a sense,  be  an  object,  but  is  characterized  as  a set  of  terms  combined 
in  a certain  way,  which  something  is  denoted  by  all  men , every  man , 
any  man , a man  or  some  man ; and  it  is  with  this  very  paradoxical 
object  that  propositions  are  concerned  in  which  the  corresponding 
concept  is  used  as  denoting. 

63.  It  remains  to  discuss  the  notion  of  the.  This  notion  has 
been  symbolically  emphasized  by  Peano,  with  very  great  advantage  to 
his  calculus;  but  here  it  is  to  be  discussed  philosophically.  The  use 
of  identity  and  the  theory  of  definition  are  dependent  upon  this  notion, 
which  has  thus  the  very  highest  philosophical  importance. 

The  word  the^  in  the  singular,  is  correctly  employed  only  in  relation 
to  a class-concept  of  which  there  is  only  one  instance.  We  speak  of 
the  King,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  so  on  (understanding  at  the  present 
time) ; and  in  such  cases  there  is  a method  of  denoting  one  single  definite 
term  by  means  of  a concept,  which  is  not  given  us  by  any  of  our  other  five 
words.  It  is  owing  to  this  notion  that  mathematics  can  give  definitions 
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of  terms  which  are  not  concepts — a possibility  which  illustrates  the 
difference  between  mathematical  and  philosophical  definition.  Every 
term  is  the  only  instance  of  some  class-concept,  and  thus  every  term, 
theoretically,  is  capable  of  definition,  provided  we  have  not  adopted 
a system  in  which  the  said  term  is  one  of  our  indefinables.  It  is  a 
curious  paradox,  puzzling  to  the  symbolic  mind,  that  definitions,  theo- 
retically, are  nothing  but  statements  of  symbolic  abbreviations,  irrelevant 
to  the  reasoning  and  inserted  only  for  practical  convenience,  while  yet, 
in  the  development  of  a subject,  they  always  require  a very  large  amount 
of  thought,  and  often  embody  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
analysis.  This  fact  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  denoting. 
An  object  may  be  present  to  the  mind,  without  our  knowing  any  concept 
of  which  the  said  object  is  the  instance;  and  the  discovery  of  such  a 
concept  is  not  a mere  improvement  in  notation.  The  reason  why  this 
appears  to  be  the’  case  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  definition  is  found,  it 
becomes  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  reasoning  to  remember  the  actual 
object  defined,  since  only  concepts  are  relevant  to  our  deductions.  In 
the  moment  of  discovery,  the  definition  is  seen  to  be  ta,  because  the 
object  to  be  defined  was  already  in  our  thoughts ; but  as  part  of  our 
reasoning  it  is  not  true,  but  merely  symbolic,  since  what  the  reasoning 
requires  is  not  that  it  should  deal  with  that  object,  but  merely  that 
it  should  deal  with  the  object  denoted  by  the  definition. 

In  most  actual  definitions  of  mathematics,  what  is  defined  is  a class 
of  entities,  and  the  notion  of*  the  does  not  then  explicitly  appear.  But 
even  in  this  case,  what  is  really  defined  is  the  class  satisfying  certain 
conditions;  for  a class,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  always 
a term  or  conjunction  of  terms  and  never  a concept.  Thus  the  notion  of 
the  is  always  relevant  in  definitions ; and  we  may  observe  generally  that 
the  adequacy  of  concepts  to  deal  with  things  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  unambiguous  denoting  of  a single  term  which  this  notion  gives. 

64.  The  connection  of  denoting  with  the  nature  of  identity  is 
important,  and  helps,  I think,  to  solve  some  rather  serious  problems. 
The  question  whether  identity  is  or  is  not  a relation,  and  even  whether 
there  is  such  a concept  at  all,  is  not  easy  to  answer.  For,  it  may  be 
said,  identity  cannot  be  a relation,  since,  where  it  is  truly  asserted, 
we  have  only  one  term,  whereas  two  terms  are  required  for  a relation. 
And  indeed  identity,  an  objector  may  mge,  cannot  be  anything  at  all : 
two  terms  plainly  are  not  identical,  and  one  term  cannot  be,  for  what 
is  it  identical  with?  Nevertheless  identity  must  be  something.  We 
might  attempt  to  remove  identity  from  terms  to  relations,  and  say  that 
two  terms  are  identical  in  some  respect  when  they  have  a given  relation 
to  a given  term.  But  then  we  shall  have  to  hold  either  that  there  is 
strict  identity  between  the  two  cases  of  the  given  relation,  or  that  the 
two  cases  have  identity  in  the  sense  of  having  a given  relation  to  a given 
term  ; but  the  latter  view  leads  to  an  endless  process  of  the  illegitimate 
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kind.  Thus  identity  must  be  admitted,  and  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
two  terms  of  a relation  must  be  met  by  a sheer  denial  that  two  different 
terms  are  necessary.  There  must  always  be  a referent  and  a relatum, 
but  these  need  not  be  distinct ; and  where  identity  is  affirmed,  they  are 
not  so*. 

But  the  question  arises:  Why  is  it  ever  worth  while  to  affirm 
identity?  This  question  is  answered  by  the  theory  of  denoting.  If 
we  say  “ Edward  VII  is  the  King,”  we  assert  an  identity ; the  reason 
why  this  assertion  is  worth  making  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  actual 
term  occurs,  while  in  the  other  a denoting  concept  takes  its  place. 
(For  purposes  of  discussion,  I ignore  the  fact  that  Edwards  form  a 
class,  and  that  seventh  Edwards  form  a class  having  only  one  term. 
Edward  VII  is  practically,  though  not  formally,  a proper  name.)  Often 
two  denoting  concepts  occur,  and  the  term  itself  is  not  mentioned,  as 
in  the  proposition  “ the  present  Pope  is  the  last  survivor  of  his  genera- 
tion.” When  a term  is  given,  the  assertion  of  its  identity  with  itself, 
though  true,  is  perfectly  futile,  and  is  never  made  outside  the  logic- 
books  ; but  where  denoting  concepts  are  introduced,  identity  is  at  once 
seen  to  be  significant.  In  this  case,  of  course,  there  is  involved,  though 
not  asserted,  a relation  of  the  denoting  concept  to  the  term,  or  of  the 
two  denoting  concepts  to  each  other.  But  the  is  which  occurs  in  such 
propositions  does  not  itself  state  this  further  relation,  but  states  pure 
identity  f. 

65.  To  sum  up.  When  a class-concept,  preceded  by  one  of  the 
six  words  all,  every , any,  a,  some , the,  occurs  in  a proposition,  the 
proposition  is,  as  a rule,  not  about  the  concept  formed  of  the  two  words 
together,  but  about  an  object  quite  different  from  this,  in  general  not 
a concept  at  all,  but  a term  or  complex  of  terms.  This  may  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that  propositions  in  which  such  concepts  occur  are  in  general 
false  concerning  the  concepts  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  and  make  propositions  about  the  concepts  them- 
selves, but  these  are  not  the  natural  propositions  to  make  in  employing 
the  concepts.  “ Any  number  is  odd  or  even  ” is  a perfectly  natural  propo- 
sition, whereas  “Any  number  is  a variable  conjunction”  is  a proposition 
only  to  be  made  in  a logical  discussion.  In  such  cases,  we  say  that  the 
concept  in  question  denotes . We  decided  that  denoting  is  a perfectly 

* On  relations  of  terms  to  themselves,  v.  inf.  Chap,  ix,  § 95. 

t The  word  is  is  terribly  ambiguous,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  order  not  to 
confound  its  various  meanings.  W e have  (1)  the  sense  in  which  it  asserts  Being,  as 
in  “A  is” ; (2)  the  sense  of  identity;  (3)  the  sense  of  predication,  in  C(  A is  human” ; 
(4)  the  sense  of  <(A  is  a-man  ” (cf.  p.  54,  note),  which  is  very  like  identity.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  less  common  uses,  as  cc  to  be  good  is  to  be  happy,”  where 
a relation  of  assertions  is  meant,  that  relation,  in  fact,  which,  where  it  exists,  gives 
rise  to  formal  implication.  Doubtless  there  are  further  meanings  which  have  not 
occurred  to  me.  On  the  meanings  of  is,  cf.  De  Morgan,  Formal  Logic , pp.  49,  50. 
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definite  relation,  the  same  in  all  six  cases,  and  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  denoted  object  and  the  denoting  concept  which  distinguishes  the 
cases.  We  discussed  at  some  length  the  nature  and  the  differences  of 
the  denoted  objects  in  the  five  cases  in  which  these  objects  are  com- 
binations of  terms.  In  a full  discussion,  it  would  be  necessary  also  to 
discuss  the  denoting  concepts : the  actual  meanings  of  these  concepts,  as 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  they  denote,  have  not  been  discussed 
above.  But  I do  not  know  that  there  would  be  anything  further  to  say 
on  this  topic.  Finally,  we  discussed  the,  and  showed  that  this  notion 
is  essential  to  what  mathematics  calls  definition,  as  well  as  to  the 
possibility  of  uniquely  determining  a term  by  means  of  concepts;  the 
actual  use  of  identity,  though  not  its  meaning,  was  also  found  to  depend 
upon  this  way  of  denoting  a single  term.  From  this  point  we  can 
advance  to  the  discussion  of  classes,  thereby  continuing  the  development 
of  the  topics  connected  with  adjectives. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CLASSES. 

66.  To  bring  clearly  before  the  mind  what  is  meant  by  class,  and 
to  distinguish  this  notion  from  all  the  notions  to  which  it  is  allied,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  problems  of  mathematical 
philosophy.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  class  is  a very  fundamental 
concept,  the  utmost  care  and  nicety  is  required  in  this  subject  on 
account  of  the  contradiction  to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  x.  I must 
ask  the  reader,  therefore,  not  to  regard  as  idle  pedantry  the  apparatus 
of  somewhat  subtle  discriminations  to  be  found  in  what  follows. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  works  on  logic,  to  distinguish  two  stand- 
points,  that  of  extension  and  that  of  intension.  Philosophers  have 
usually  regarded  the  latter  as  more  fundamental,  while  Mathematics 
has  been  held  to  deal  specially  with  the  former.  M.  Couturat,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  Leibniz,  states  roundly  that  Symbolic  Logic  can  only 
be  built  up  from  the  standpoint  of  extension* ; and  if  there  really  were 
only  these  two  points  of  view,  his  statement  would  be  justified.  But  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  are  positions  intermediate  between  pure  intension 
and  pure  extension,  and  it  is  in  these  intermediate  regions  that  Symbolic 
Logic  has  its  lair.  It  is  essential  that  the  classes  with  which  we  are 
concerned  should  be  composed  of  terms,  and  should  not  be  predicates  or 
concepts,  for  a class  must  be  definite  when  its  terms  are  given,  but 
in  general  there  will  be  many  predicates  which  attach  to  the  given 
terms  and  to  no  others.  We  cannot  of  course  attempt  an  intensional 
definition  of  a class  as  the  class  of  predicates  attaching  to  the  terms 
in  question  and  to  no  others,  for  this  would  involve  a vicious  circle; 
hence  the  point  of  view  of  extension  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  extension  pure,  our  class  is  defined  by 
enumeration  of  its  terms,  and  this  method  will  not  allow  us  to  deal,  as 
Symbolic  Logic  does,  with  infinite  classes.  Thus  our  classes  must  in 
general  be  regarded  as  objects  denoted  by  concepts,  and  to  this  extent 
the  point  of  view  of  intension  is  essential.  It  is  owing  to  this  con- 


* La  Logique  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1901,  p.  387. 
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sideration  that  the  theory  of  denoting  is  of  such  great  importance.  In 
the  present  chapter  we  have  to  specify  the  precise  degree  in  which 
extension  and  intension  respectively  enter  into  the  definition  and  em- 
ployment of  classes;  and  throughout  the  discussion,  I must  ask  the 
reader  to  remember  that  whatever  is  said  has  to  be  applicable  to  infinite 
as  well  as  to  finite  classes. 

67.  When  an  object  is  unambiguously  denoted  by  a concept,  I shall 
speak  of  the  concept  as  a concept  (or  sometimes,  loosely,  as  the  concept) 
of  the  object  in  question.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
concept  of  a class  from  a class -concept.  We  agreed  to  call  man  a class- 
concept,  but  man  does  not,  in  its  usual  employment,  denote  anything. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  and  all  men  (which  I shall  regard  as  synonyms)  do 
denote,  and  I shall  contend  that  what  they  denote  is  the  class  composed 
of  all  men.  Thus  man  is  the  class-concept,  men  (the  concept)  is  the 
concept  of  the  class,  and  men  (the  object  denoted  by  the  concept  men) 
are  the  class.  It  is  no  doubt  confusing,  at  first,  to  use  class-concept  and 
concept  of  a class  in  different  senses;  but  so  many  distinctions  ate 
required  that  some  straining  of  language  seems  unavoidable.  In 
the  phraseology  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  may  say  that  a class  is  a 
numerical  conjunction  of  terms.  This  is  the  thesis  which  is  to  be 
established. 

68.  In  Chapter  ii  we  regarded  classes  as  derived  from  assertions, 
i.e.  as  all  the  entities  satisfying  some  assertion,  whose  form  was  left 
wholly  vague.  I shall  discuss  this  view  critically  in  the  next  chapter; 
for  the  present,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  classes  as  they  are  derived 
from  predicates,  leaving  open  the  question  whether  every  assertion  is 
equivalent  to  a predication.  We  may,  then,  imagine  a kind  of  genesis 
of  classes,  through  the  successive  stages  indicated  by  the  typical  propo- 
sitions u Socrates  is  human,*”  “ Socrates  has  humanity,' ” “ Socrates  is  a 
man,”  “ Socrates  is  one  among  men.”  Of  these  propositions,  the  last 
only,  we  should  say,  explicitly  contains  the  class  as  a constituent ; but 
every  subject-predicate  proposition  gives  rise  to  the  other  three  equivalent 
propositions,  and  thus  every  predicate  (provided  it  can  be  sometimes 
truly  predicated)  gives  rise  to  a class.  This  is  the  genesis  of  classes  from 
the  intensional  standpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  mathematicians  deal  with  what  they  call  a 
manifold,  aggregate,  Menge , ensemble , or  some  equivalent  name,  it  is 
common,  especially  where  the  number  of  terms  involved  is  finite,  to  regard 
the  object  in  question  (which  is  in  fact  a class)  as  defined  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  its  terms,  and  as  consisting  possibly  of  a single  term,  which  in 
that  case  is  the  class.  Here  it  is  not  predicates  and  denoting  that  are 
relevant,  but  terms  connected  by  the  word  and,  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  word  stands  for  a numerical  conjunction.  Thus  Brown  and  Jones 
are  a class,  and  Brown  singly  is  a class.  This  is  the  extensional  genesis 
of  classes. 
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69.  The  best  formal  treatment  of  classes  in  existence  is  .that  of 
Peano*.  But  in  this  treatment  a number  of  distinctions  of  great 
philosophical  importance  are  overlooked.  Peano,  not  I think  quite 
consciously,  identifies  the  class  with  the  class-concept ; thus  the  relation 
of  an  individual  to  its  class  is,  for  him,  expressed  by  is  a.  For  him, 
u 2 is  a number  ” is  a proposition  in  which  a term  is  said  to  belong  to 
the  class  number.  Nevertheless,  he  identifies  the  equality  of  classes, 
which  consists  in  their  having  the  same  terms,  with  identity — a pro- 
ceeding which  is  quite  illegitimate  when  the  class  is  regarded  as  the 
class-concept.  In  order  to  perceive  that  man  and  featherless  biped  are 
not  identical,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  a hen  and  deprive  the  poor 
bird  of  its  feathers.  Or,  to  take  a less  complex  instance,  it  is  plain  that 
even  prime  is  not  identical  with  integer  next  after  1.  Tims  when  we 
identify  the  class  with  the  class-concept,  we  must  admit  that  two  classes 
may  be  equal  without  being  identical.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that 
when  two  class-concepts  are  equal,  some  identity  is  involved,  for  we  say 
that  they  have  the  same  terms.  Thus  there  is  some  object  which  is 
positively  identical  when  two  class-concepts  are  equal ; and  this  object, 
it  would  seem,  is  more  properly  called  the  class.  Neglecting  the  plucked 
hen,  the  class  of  featherless  bipeds,  every  one  would  say,  is  the  same  as 
the  class  of  men ; the  class  of  even  primes  is  the  same  as  the  class  of 
integers  next  after  1.  Thus  we  must  not  identify  the  class  with  the 
class-concept,  or  regard  “ Socrates  is  a man  ” as  expressing  the  relation 
of  an  individual  to  a class  of  which  it  is  a member.  This  has  two 
consequences  (to  be  established  presently)  which  prevent  the  philosophical 
acceptance  of  certain  points  in  Peano's  formalism.  The  first  consequence 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  null-class,  though  there  are  null 
class-concepts.  The  second  is,  that  a class  having  only  one  term  is  to 
be  identified,  contrary  to  Peano\s  usage,  with  that  one  term.  I should 
not  propose,  however,  to  alter  his  practice  or  his  notation  in  consequence 
of  either  of  these  points;  rather  I should  regard  them  as  proofs  that 
Symbolic  Logic  ought  to  concern  itself,  as  far  as  notation  goes,  with 
class-concepts  rather  than  with  classes. 

70.  A class,  we  have  seen,  is  neither  a,  predicate  nor  a class- 
concept,  for  different  predicates  and  different  class-concepts  may  corre- 
spond to  the  same  class.  A class  also,  in  one  sense  at  least,  is  distinct 
from  the  whole  composed  of  its  terms,  for  the  latter  is  only  and  essentially 
one,  while  the  former,  where  it  has  many  terms,  is,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
the  very  kind  of  object  of  which  many  is  to  be  asserted.  The  distinction 
of  a class  as  many  from  a class  as  a whole  is  often  made  by  language : 
space  and  points,  time  and  instants,  the  army  and  the  soldiers,  the  navy 
and  the  sailors,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  all  illustrate  the 
distinction.  The  notion  of  a whole,  in  the  sense  of  a pure  aggregate 

* Neglecting  Frege,  who  is  discussed  in  the  Appendix. 
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which  is  here  relevant,  is,  we  shall  find,  not  always  applicable  where  the 
notion  of  the  class  as  many  applies  (see  Chapter  x).  In  such  cases, 
though  terms  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  class,  the  class  must  not  be 
treated  as  itself  a single  logical  subject*.  But  this  case  never  arises 
where  a class  can  be  generated  by  a predicate.  Thus  we  may  for  the 
present  dismiss  this  complication  from  our  minds.  In  a class  as  many, 
the  component  terms,  though  they  have  some  kind  of  unity,  have  less 
than  is  required  for  a whole.  They  have,  in  fact,  just  so  much  unity 
as  is  required  to  make  them  many,  and  not  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
remaining  many.  A further  reason  for  distinguishing  wholes  from 
classes  as  many  is  that  a class  as  one  may  be  one  of  the  terms  of  itself 
as  many,  as  in  “ classes  are  one  among  classes  ” (the  extensions!  equi- 
valent of  u class  is  a class-concept”),  whereas  a complex  whole  can  never 
be  one  of  its  own  constituents. 

71.  Class  may  be  defined  either  extensionally  or  intensionally. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may  define  the  kind  of  object  which  is  a class,  or  the 
kind  of  concept  which  denotes  a class:  this  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  opposition  of  extension  and  intension  in  this  connection.  But 
although  the  general  notion  can  be  defined  in  this  two-fold  manner, 
particular  classes,  except  when  they  happen  to  be  finite,  can  only  be 
defined  intensionally,  i.e.  as  the  objects  denoted  by  such  and  such  con- 
cepts. I believe  this  distinction  to  be  purely  psychological : logically, 
the  extensional  definition  appears  to  be  equally  applicable  to  infinite 
classes,  but  practically,  if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  Death  would  cut  short 
our  laudable  endeavour  before  it  had  attained  its  goal.  Logically, 
therefore,  extension  and  intension  seem  to  be  on  a par.  I will  begin 
with  the  extensional  view. 

When  a class  is  regarded  as  defined  by  the  enumeration  of  its  terms, 
it  is  more  naturally  called  a collection . I shall  for  the  moment  adopt 
this  name,  as  it  will  not  prejudge  the  question  whether  the  objects 
denoted  by  it  are  truly  classes  or  not.  By  a collection  I mean  what  is 
conveyed  by  UA  and  or  “A  and  B and  C,”  or  any  other  enumeration 
of  definite  terms.  The  collection  is  defined  by  the  actual  mention  of 
the  terms,  and  the  terms  are  connected  by  and.  It  would  seem  that 
and  represents  a fundamental  way  of  combining  terms,  and  that  just 
this  way  of  combination  is  essential  if  anything  is  to  result  of  which  a 
number  other  than  1 can  be  asserted.  Collections  do  not  presuppose 
numbers,  since  they  result  simply  from  the  terms  together  with  and : 
they  could  only  presuppose  numbers  in  the  particular  case  where  the 
terms  of  the  collection  themselves  presupposed  numbers.  There  is  a 
grammatical  difficulty  which,  since  no  method  exists  of  avoiding  it, 
must  be  pointed  out  and  allowed  for.  A collection,  grammatically,  is 

* A plurality  of  terms  is  not  the  logical  subject  when  a number  is  asserted  of  it : 
such  propositions  have  not  one  subject,  but  many  subjects.  See. end  of  § 74. 
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singular,  whereas  A and  B,  A and  B and  C,  etc.  are  essentially  plural. 
This  grammatical  difficulty  arises  from  the  logical  fact  (to  be  discussed 
presently)  that  whatever  is  many  in  general  forms  a whole  which  is 
one;  it  is,  therefore,  not  removable  by  a better  choice  of  technical 
terms. 

The  notion  of  and  was  brought  into  prominence  by  Bolzano*.  In 
order  to  understand  what  infinity  is,  he  says,  u we  must  go  back  to  one 
of  the -simplest  conceptions  of  our  understanding,  in  order  to  reach  an 
agreement  concerning  the  word  that  we  are  to  use  to  denote  it.  This  is 
the  conception  which  underlies  the  conjunction  and , which,  however,  if 
it  is  to  stand  out  as  clearly  as  is  required,  in  many  cases,  both  by  the 
purposes  of  mathematics  and  by  those  of  philosophy,  I believe  to  be  best 
expressed  by  the  words i ‘A  system  ( Inbegriff ) of  certain  things,’  or 
4 a whole  consisting  of  certain  parts.’  But  we  must  add  that  every 
arbitrary  object  A can  be  combined  in  a system  with  any  others 
B,  C,  Dj  ...,  or  (speaking  still  more  correctly)  already  forms  a system 
by  itself  f,  of  which  some  more  or  less  important  truth  can  be  enunciated, 
provided  only  that  each  of  the  presentations  A,  B,  C,  Z), ...  in  fact 
represents  a different  object,  or  in  so  far  as  none  of  the  propositions 
*A  is  the  same  as  #,’  ‘ A is  the  same  as  C,’  ‘A  is  the  same  as  Z>,’  etc., 
is  true.  For  if  e.g.  A is  the  same  as  B,  then  it  is  certainly  unreasonable 
to  speak  of  a system  of  the  things  A and  B* 

The  above  passage,  good  as  it  is,  neglects  several  distinctions  which 
we  have  found  necessary.  First  and  foremost,  it  does  not  distinguish 
the  many  from  the  whole  which  they  form.  Secondly,  it  does  not  appear 
to  observe  that  the  method  of  enumeration  is  not  practically  applicable 
to  infinite  systems.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  second  point, 
it  does  not  make  any  mention  of  intensional  definition  nor  of  the  notion 
of  a class.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  the  difference,  if  any,  of  a class 
from  a collection  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  whole  formed  of  the 
collection  on  the  other.  But  let  us  first  examine  further  the  notion 
of  and . 

Anything  of  which  a finite  number  other  than  0 or  1 can  be  asserted 
would  be  commonly  said  to  be  many,  and  many,  it  might  be  said,  are 
always  of  the  form  “A  and  B and  C and  ....”  Here  A>  B,  C,  ...  are 
each  one  and  are  all  different.  To  say  that  A is  one  seems  to  amount 
to  much  the  same  as  to  say  that  A is  not  of  the  form  a A1  and  A2  and 
A3  and  — ” To  say  that  A , B , C, ...  are  all  different  seems  to  amount 
only  to  a condition  as  regards  the  symbols : it  should  be  held  that 
u A and  A ” is  meaningless,  so  that  diversity  is  implied  by  and , and  need 
not  be  specially  stated. 

A term  A which  is  one  may  be  regarded  as  a particular  case  of  a 

* Paradoxien  dee  Unend lichen,  Leipzig,  1854  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1889),  § 3. 

+ ue.  the  combination  of  A with  B,  C , 1), ...  already  forms  a system. 
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collection,  namely  as  a collection  of  one  term.  Thus  every  collection 
which  is  many  presupposes  many  collections  which  axe  each  one : A and 
B presupposes  A and  presupposes  B . Conversely  some  collections  of 
one  term  presuppose  many,  namely  those  which  are  complex:  thus 
“ A differs  from  i?”  is  one,  but  presupposes  A and  difference  and  B. 
But  there  is  not  symmetry  in  this  respect,  for  the  ultimate  presupposi- 
tions of  anything  are  always  simple  terms. 

Every  pair  of  terms,  without  exception,  can  be  combined  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  A and  B,  and  if  neither  A nor  B be  many,  then 
A and  B are  two.  A and  B may  be  any  conceivable  entities,  any 
possible  objects  of  thought,  they  may  be  points  or  numbers  or  true  or 
false  propositions  or  events  or  people,  in  short  anything  that  can  be 
counted.  A teaspoon  and  the  number  3,  or  a chimaera  and  a four- 
dimensional space,  are  certainly  two.  Thus  no  restriction  whatever  is 
to  be  placed  on  A and  B9  except  that  neither  is  to  be  many.  It  should 
be  observed  that  A and  B need  not  exist,  but  must,  like  anything  that 
can  be  mentioned,  have  Being.  The  distinction  of  Being  and  existence 
is  important,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  process  of  counting.  What 
can  be  counted  must  be  something,  and  must  certainly  te,  though  it 
need  by  no  means  be  possessed  of  the  further  privilege  of  existence. 
Thus  what  we  demand  of  the  terms  of  our  collection  is  merely  that  each 
should  be  an  entity. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked:  What  is  meant  by  A cmd  B ? 
Does  this  mean  anything  more  than  the  juxtaposition  of  A with  B? 
That  is,  does  it  contain  any  element  over  and  above  that  of  A and  that 
of  B?  Is  and  a separate  concept,  which  occurs  besides  A,  B?  To 
either  answer  there  are  objections.  In  the  first  place,  and,  we  might 
suppose,  cannot  be  a new  concept,  for  if  it  were,  it  would  have  to  be 
some  kind  of  relation  between  A and  B ; A and  B would  then  be  a 
proposition,  or  at  least  a propositional  concept,  and  would  be  one,  not 
two.  Moreover,  if  there  are  two  concepts,  there  are  two,  and  no  third 
mediating  concept  seems  necessary  to  make  them  two.  Thus  and  would 
seem  meaningless.  But  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  theory.  To  begin 
with,  it  seems  rash  to  hold  that  any  word  is  meaningless.  When  we  use 
the  word  and , we  do  not  seem  to  be  uttering  mere  idle  breath,  but  some 
idea  seems  to  correspond  to  the  word.  Again  some  kind  of  combination 
seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  A and  B are  two,  which  is  not  true 
of  either  separately.  When  we  say  “A  and  B are  yellow,”  we  can  replace 
the  proposition  by  “ A is  yellow”  and  “ B is  yellow”;  but  this  cannot 
be  done  for  “ A and  B axe  two” ; on  the  contrary,  A is  one  and  B is  one . 
Thus  it  seems  best  to  regard  and  as  expressing  a definite  unique  kind  of 
combination,  not  a relation,  and  not  combining  A and  B into  a whole, 
which  would  be  one.  This  unique  land  of  combination  will  in  future  be 
called  addition  of  individuals.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  it  applies 
to  terms,  and  only  applies  to  numbers  in  consequence  of  their  being 
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terms.  Thus  for  the  present,  1 and  2 are  two,  and  1 and  1 is 
meaningless. 

As  regards  what  is  meant  by  the  combination  indicated  by  and,  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  what  we  before  called  a numerical  conjunction. 
That  is,  A and  B is  what  is  denoted  by  the  concept  of  a class  of  which 
A and  B are  the  only  members.  If  u be  a class-concept  of  which  the 
propositions  {<i  is  m11  “5  is  a m”  are  true,  but  of  which  all  other 
propositions  of  the  same  form  are  false,  then  “ all  u's ” is  the  concept  of 
a class  whose  only  terms  are  A and  B ; this  concept  denotes  the  terms 
A , B combined  in  a certain  way,  and  u A and  B”  are  those  terms  com- 
bined in  just  that  way.  Thus  “ A and  B ” are  the  class,  but  are  distinct 
from  the  class-concept  and  from  the  concept  of  the  class. 

The  notion  of  and,  however,  does  not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  a 
class,  for  a single  term  is  a class,  although  it  is  not  a numerical 
conjunction.  If  u be  a class-concept,  and  only  one  proposition  of  the 
form  “ x is  a w”  be  true,  then  “all  its ” is  a concept  denoting  a single 
term,  and  this  term  is  the  class  of  which  “ all  us ” is  a concept.  Thus 
what  seems  essential  to  a class  is  not  the  notion  of  and,  but  the  being 
denoted  by  some  concept  of  a class.  This  brings  us  to  the  intensional 
view  of  classes. 

72.  We  agreed  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  there  are  not 
different  ways  of  denoting,  but  only  different  kinds  of  denoting  concepts 
and  correspondingly  different  kinds  of  denoted  objects.  We  have 
discussed  the  kind  of  denoted  object  which  constitutes  a class ; we  have 
now  to  consider  the  kind  of  denoting  concept. 

The  consideration  of  classes  which  results  from  denoting  concepts 
is  more  general  than  the  extensional  consideration,  and  that  in  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place  it  allows,  what  the  other  practically 
excludes,  the  admission  of  infinite  classes ; in  the  second  place  it 
introduces  the  null  concept  of  a class.  But,  before  discussing  these 
matters,  there  is  a purely  logical  point  of  some  importance  to  be 
examined. 

If  u be  a class-concept,  is  the  concept  “ all  %C s 71  analyzable  into  two 
constituents,  all  and  a,  or  is  it  a new  concept,  defined  by  a certain 
relation  to  t/,  and  no  more  complex  than  u itself?  We  may  observe, 
to  begin  with,  that  “ all  us  ” is  synonymous  with  “ a’s,”  at  least  according 
to  a very  common  use  of  the  plural.  Our  question  is,  then,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  plural.  The  word  all  has  certainly  some  definite 
meaning,  but  it  seems  highly  doubtful  whether  it  means  more  than 
the  indication  of  a relation.  “All  men”  and  “all  numbers”  have  in 
common  the  fact  that  they  both  have  a certain  relation  to  a class- 
concept,  namely  to  man  and  number  respectively.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  isolate  any  further  element  of  all-ness  which  both  share,  unless  we 
take  as  this  element  the  mere  fact  that  both  are  concepts  of  classes. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  “all  us ” is  not  validly  analyzable  into  all 
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and  u,  and  that  language,  in  this  case  as  in  some  others,  is  a misleading 
guide.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  every , any,  gome,  a , and  the. . 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  a class  ought  to  be  considered, 
not  merely  as  a numerical  conjunction  of  terms,  but  as  a numerical 
conjunction  denoted  by  the  concept  of  a class.  This  complication, 
however,  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  except  to  preserve  Peano’s 
distinction  between  a single  term  and  the  class  whose  only  term  it  is — 
a distinction  which  is  easy  to  grasp  when  the  class  is  identified  with  the 
class-concept,  but  which  is  inadmissible  in  our  view  of  classes.  It  is 
evident  that  a numerical  conjunction  considered  as  denoted  is  either 
the  same  entity  as  when  not  so  considered,  or  else  is  a complex  of 
denoting  together  with  the  object  denoted ; and  the  object  denoted  is 
plainly  what  we  mean  by  a class. 

With  regard  to  infinite  classes,  say  the  class  of  numbers,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  concept  all  numbers , though  not  itself  infinitely 
complex,  yet  denotes  an  infinitely  complex  object.  This  is  the  inmost 
secret  of  our  power  to  deal  with  infinity.  An  infinitely  complex 
concept,  though  there  may  be  such,  can  certainly  not  be  manipulated 
by  the  human  intelligence ; but  infinite  collections,  owing  to  the  notion 
of  denoting,  can  be  manipulated  without  introducing  any  concepts  of 
infinite  complexity.  Throughout  the  discussions  of  infinity  in  later 
Parts  of  the  present  work,  this  remark  should  be  borne  in  mind:  if 
it  is  forgotten,  there  is  an  air  of  magic  which  causes  the  results  obtained 
to  seem  doubtful. 

73.  Great  difficulties  are  associated  with  the  null-class,  and 
generally  with  the  idea  of  nothing . It  is  plain  that  there  is  such  a 
concept  as  nothing , and  that  in  some  sense  nothing  is  something.  In 
fact,  the  proposition  “ nothing  is  not  nothing  ” is  undoubtedly  capable 
of  an  interpretation  which  makes  it  true — a point  which  gives  rise  to 
the  contradictions  discussed  in  Plato’s  Sophist . In  Symbolic  Logic 
the  null-class  is  the  class  which  has  no  terms  at  all ; and  symbolically 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  introduce  some  such  notion.  We  have  to 
consider  whether  the  contradictions  which  naturally  arise  can  be 
avoided. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize,  in  the  first  place,  that  a concept  may 
denote  although  it  does  not  denote  anything.  This  occurs  when  there 
are  propositions  in  which  the  said  concept  occurs,  and  which  are  not 
about  the  said  concept,  but  all  such  propositions  are  false.  Or  rather, 
the  above  is  a first  step  towards  the  explanation  of  a denoting  concept 
which  denotes  nothing.  It  is  not,  However,  an  adequate  explanation. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  proposition  “chimaeras  are  animals  ” or 
“ even  primes  other  than  2 are  numbers.”  These  propositions  appear 
to  be  true,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  concerned  with  the 
denoting  concepts,  but  with  what  these  concepts  denote;  yet  that  is 
impossible,  for  the  concepts  in  question  do  not  denote  anything. 
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Symbolic  Logic  says  that  these  concepts  denote  the  null-class,  and  that 
the  propositions  in  question  assert  that  the  null-class  is  contained  in 
certain  other  classes.  But  with  the  strictly  extensional  view  of  classes 
propounded  above,  a class  which  has  no  terms  fails  to  be  anything  at 
all : what  is  merely  and  solely  a collection  of  terms  cannot  subsist  when 
all  the  terms  are  removed.  Thus  we  must  either  find  a different 
interpretation  of  classes,  or  else  find  a method  of  dispensing  with 
the  null-class. 

The  above  imperfect  definition  of  a concept  which  denotes,  but 
does  not  denote  anything,  may  be  amended  as  follows.  All  denoting 
concepts,  as  we  saw,  are  derived  from  class-concepts;  and  a is  a class- 
concept  when  “ x is  an  a”  is  a propositional  function.  The  denoting 
concepts  associated  with  a will  not  denote  anything  when  and  only 
when  u x is  an  a**  is  false  for  all  values  of  x.  This  is  a complete 
definition  of  a denoting  concept  which  does  not  denote  anything ; and 
in  this  case  we  shall  say  that  a is  a null  class-concept,  and  that  “ all  &V’ 
is  a null  concept  of  a class.  Thus  for  a system  such  as  Peano’s,  in 
which  what  are  called  classes  are  really  class-concepts,  technical  difficulties 
need  not  arise ; but  for  us  a genuine  logical  problem  remains. 

The  proposition  “ chimaeras  are  animals  * may  be  easily  interpreted 
by  means  of  formal  implication,  as  meaning  “x  is  a chimaera  implies 
x is  an  animal  for  all  values  of  X?  But  in  dealing  with  classes  we 
have  been  assuming  that  propositions  containing  all  or  any  or  every , 
though  equivalent  to  formal  implications,  were  yet  distinct  from  them, 
and  involved  ideas  requiring  independent  treatment.  Now  in  the  case 
of  chimaeras,  it  is  easy  to  substitute  the  pure  intensional  view,  according 
to  which  what  is  really  stated  is  a relation  of  predicates : in  the  case  in 
question  the  adjective  animal  is  part  of  the  definition  of  the  adjective 
chimerical  (if  we  allow  ourselves  to  use  this  word,  contrary  to  usage, 
to  denote  the  defining  predicate  of  chimaeras).  But  here  again  it  is 
fairly  plain  that  we  are  dealing  with  a proposition  which  implies  that 
chimaeras  are  animals,  but  is  not  the  same  proposition — indeed,  in  the 
present  case,  the  implication  is  not  even  reciprocal.  By  a negation 
we  can  give  a kind  of  extensional  interpretation : nothing  is  denoted 
by  a chimaera  which  is  not  denoted  by  an  animal.  But  this  is  a very 
roundabout  interpretation.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  correct  to 
reject  the  proposition  altogether,  while  retaining  the  various  other 
propositions  that  would  be  equivalent  to  it  if  there  were  chimaeras. 
By  symbolic  logicians,  who  have  experienced  the  utility  of  the  null- 
class,  this  will  be  felt  as  a reactionary  view.  But  I am  not  at  present 
discussing  what  should  be  done  in  the  logical  calculus,  where  the 
established  practice  appears  to  me  the  best,  but  what  is  the  philo- 
sophical truth  concerning  the  null-class.  We  shall  say,  then,  that, 
of  the  bundle  of  normally  equivalent  interpretations  of  logical  symbolic 
formulae,  the  class  of  interpretations  considered  in  the  present  chapter, 
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which  axe  dependent  upon  actual  classes,  fail  where  we  are  concerned 
with  null  class-concepts,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  actual  null-class. 

We  may  now  reconsider  the  proposition  “nothing  is  not  nothing*” — 
a proposition  plainly  true,  and  yet,  unless  carefully  handled,  a source  of 
apparently  hopeless  antinomies.  Nothing  is  a denoting  concept,  which 
denotes  nothing.  The  concept  which  denotes  is  of  course  not  nothing, 
i.e.  it  is  not  denoted  by  itself.  The  proposition  which  looks  so  para- 
doxical means  no  more  than  this : Nothing , the  denoting  concept,  is 
not  nothing,  i.e.  is  not  what  itself  denotes.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  there  is  an  actual  null-class : only  the  null  class-concept 
and  the  null  concept  of  a class  are  to  be  admitted. 

But  now  a new  difficulty  has  to  be  met.  The  equality  of  class- 
concepts,  like  all  relations  which  are  reflexive,  symmetrical,  and  transitive, 
indicates  an  underlying  identity,  i.e . it  indicates  that  every  class-concept 
has  to  some  term  a relation  which  all  equal  class-concepts  also  have  to 
that  term — the  term  in  question  being  different  for  different  sets  of 
equal  class-concepts,  but  the  same  for  the  various  members  of  a single 
set  of  equal  class-concepts.  Now  for  all  class-concepts  which  are  not 
null,  this  term  is  found  in  the  corresponding  class ; but  where  are  we 
to  And  it  for  null  class-concepts  ? To  this  question  several  answers  may 
be  given,  any  of  which  may  be  adopted.  For  we  now  know  what  a 
class  is,  and  we  may  therefore  adopt  as  our  term  the  class  of  all  null 
class-concepts  or  of  all  null  propositional  functions  These  are  not  null- 
classes,  but  genuine  classes,  and  to  either  of  them  all  null  class-concepts 
have  the  same  relation.  If  we  then  wish  to  have  an  entity  analogous 
to  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  called  a class,  but  corresponding  to  null 
class-concepts,  we  shall  be  forced,  wherever  it  is  necessary  (as  in  counting 
classes)  to  introduce  a term  which  is  identical  for  equal  class-concepts, 
to  substitute  everywhere  the  class  of  class-concepts  equal  to  a given 
class-concept  for  the  class  corresponding  to  that  class-concept.  The 
class  corresponding  to  the  class-concept  remains  logically  fundamental, 
but  need  not  be  actually  employed  in  our  symbolism.  The  null-class, 
in  fact,  is  in  some  ways  analogous  to  an  irrational  in  Arithmetic:  it 
cannot  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principles  as  other  classes,  and  if 
we  wish  to  give  an  analogous  interpretation  elsewhere,  we  must  substitute 
for  classes  other  more  complicated  entities — in  the  present  case,  certain 
correlated  classes.  The  object  of  such  a procedure  will  be  mainly 
technical;  but  failure  to  understand  the  procedure  will  lead  to  in- 
extricable difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolism.  A very 
closely  analogous  procedure  occurs  constantly  in  Mathematics,  for 
example  with  every  generalization  of  number;  and  so  fax  as  I know, 
no  single  case  in  which  it  occurs  has  been  rightly  interpreted  either  by 
philosophers  or  by  mathematicians.  So  many  instances  will  meet  us 
in  the  course  of  the  present  work  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  linger  longer 
over  the  point  at  present.  Only  one  possible  misunderstanding  must 
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be  guarded  against.  No  vicious  circle  is  involved  in  the  above  account 
of  the  null-class ; for  the  general  notion  of  class  is  first  laid  down,  is 
found  to  involve  what  is  called  existence,  is  then  symbolically,  not 
philosophically,  replaced  by  the  notion  of  a class  of  equal  class-concepts, 
and  is  found,  in  this  new  form,  to  be  applicable  to  what  corresponds  to 
null  class-concepts,  since  what  corresponds  is  now  a class  which  is  not 
null.  Between  classes  simpliciter  and  classes  of  equal  class-concepts 
there  is  a one-one  correlation,  which  breaks  down  in  the  sole  case  of  the 
class  of  null  class-concepts,  to  which  no  null-class  corresponds ; and  this 
fact  is  the  reason  for  the  whole  complication. 

74.  A question  which  is  very  fundamental  in  the  philosophy  of 
Arithmetic  must  now  be  discussed  in  a more  or  less  preliminary  fashion.  Is 
a class  which  has  many  terms  to  be  regarded  as  itself  one  or  many?  Taking 
the  class  as  equivalent  simply  to  the  numerical  conjunction  “ A and  B 
and  C and  etc.,*  it  seems  plain  that  it  is  many ; yet  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  we  should  be  able  to  count  classes  as  one  each,  and  we  do  habitually 
speak  of  a class.  Thus  classes  would  seem  to  be  one  in  one  sense  and 
many  in  another. 

There  is  a certain  temptation  to  identify  the  class  as  many  and  the 
class  as  one,  e.g*.,  all  men  and  the  human  race . Nevertheless,  wherever 
a class  consists  of  more  than  one  term,  it  can  be  proved  that  no  such 
identification  is  permissible.  A concept  of  a class,  if  it  denotes  a class 
as  one,  is  not  the  same  as  any  concept  of  the  class  which  it  denotes. 
That  is  to  say,  classes  of  all  rational  animals , which  denotes  the  human 
race  as  one  term,  is  different  from  men , which  denotes  men,  Le.  the 
human  race  as  many.  But  if  the  human  race  were  identical  with  men, 
it  would  follow  that  whatever  denotes  the  one  must  denote  the  other, 
and  the  above  difference  would  be  impossible.  We  might  be  tempted 
to  infer  that  Peano's  distinction,  between  a term  and  a class  of  which 
the  said  term  is  the  only  member,  must  be  maintained,  at  least  when  the 
term  in  question  is  a class  *.  But  it  is  more  correct,  I think,  to  infer  an 
ultimate  distinction  between  a class  as  many  and  a class  as  one,  to 
hold  that  the  many  are  only  many,  and  are  not  also  one.  The  class  as 
one  may  be  identified  with  the  whole  composed  of  the  terms  of  the  class, 
Le.y  in  the  case  of  men,  the  class  as  one  will  be  the  human  race. 

But  can  we  now  avoid  the  contradiction  always  to  be  feared, 
where  there  is  something  that  cannot  be  made  a logical  subject? 
I do  not  myself  see  any  way  of  eliciting  a precise  contradiction  in  this 
case.  In  the  case  of  concepts,  we  were  dealing  with  what  was  plainly 
one  entity ; in  the  present  case,  we  are  dealing  with  a complex  essentially 
capable  of  analysis  into  units.  In  such  a proposition  as  “A  and  B are 
two,*  there  is  no  logical  subject:  the  assertion  is  not  about  J,  nor 

♦ This  conclusion  is  actually  drawn  by  Frege  from  an  analogous  argument: 
Archivfiir  sysL  Phil . i,,  p.  444.  See  Appendix. 
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about  Z?,  nor  about  the  whole  composed  of  both,  but  strictly  and  only 
about  A and  B . Thus  it  would  seem  that  assertions  are  not  necessarily 
about  single  subjects,  but  may  be  about  many  subjects ; and  this  removes 
the  contradiction  which  arose,  in  the  case  of  concepts,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  making  assertions  about  them  unless  .they  were  turned 
into  subjects.  This  impossibility  being  here  absent,  the  contradiction 
which  was  to  be  feared  does  not  arise. 

75.  We  may  ask,  as  suggested  by  the  above  discussion,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  objects  denoted  by  a man , every  man , Home  man , and  any  man . 
Are  these  objects  one  or  many  or  neither?  Grammar  treats  them  all  as 
one.  But  to  this  view,  the  natural  objection  is,  which  one  ? Certainly 
not  Socrates,  nor  Plato,  nor  any  other  particular  person.  Can  we 
conclude  that  no  one  is  denoted?  As  well  might  we  conclude  that 
every  one  is  denoted,  which  in  fact  is  true  of  the  concept  every  man. 

I think  one  is  denoted  in  every  case,  but  in  an  impartial  distributive 
manner.  Any  number  is  neither  1 nor  2 nor  any  other  particular  number, 
whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  any  number  is  not  any  one  number, 
a proposition  at  first  sight  contradictory,  but  really  resulting  from  an 
ambiguity  in  any , and  more  correctly  expressed  by  “ any  number  is  not 
some  one  number.”  There  are,  however,  puzzles  in  this  subject  which 
I do  not  yet  know  how  to  solve. 

A logical  difficulty  remains  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  whole 
composed  of  all  the  terms  of  a class.  Two  propositions  appear  self- 
evident  : (1)  Two  wholes  composed  of  different  terms  must  be  different ; 
(2)  A whole  composed  of  one  term  only  is  that  one  term.  It  follows 
that  the  whole  composed  of  a class  considered  as  one  term  is  that  class 
considered  as  one  term,  and  is  therefore  identical  with  the  whole 
composed  of  the  terms  of  the  class;  but  this  result  contradicts  the 
first  of  our  supposed  self-evident  principles.  The  answer  in  this  case, 
however,  is  not  difficult.  The  first  of  our  principles  is  only  universally 
true  when  all  the  terms  composing  our  two  wholes  are  simple.  A given 
whole  is  capable,  if  it  has  more  than  two  parts,  of  being  analyzed  in  a 
plurality  of  ways;  and  the  resulting  constituents,  so  long  as  analysis 
is  not  pushed  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  different  for  different  ways  of 
analyzing.  This  proves  that  different  sets  of  constituents  may  constitute 
the  same  whole,  and  thus  disposes  of  our  difficulty. 

76.  Something  must  be  said  as  to  the  relation  of  a term  to  a class 
of  which  it  is  a member,  and  as  to  the  various  allied  relations.  One  of 
the  allied  relations  is  to  be  called  e,  and  is  to  be  fundamental  in  Symbolic 
Logic.  But  it  is  to  some  extent  optional  which  of  them  we  take  as 
symbolically  fundamental. 

Logically,  the  fundamental  relation  is  that  of  subject  and  predicate, 
expressed  in  u Socrates  is  human  ” — a relation  which,  as  we  saw  in 
Chapter  iv,  is  peculiar  in  that  the  relatum  cannot  be  regarded  as  a term 
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predicated  of  themselves,  though,  by  introducing  negative  predicates, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  just  as  many  instances  of  predicates  which 
are  predicable  of  themselves.  One  at  least  of  these,  namely  predicability, 
or  the  property  of  being  a predicate,  is  not  negative : predicability,  as 
is  evident,  is  predicable,  i.e.  it  is  a predicate  of  itself.  But  the  most 
common  instances  are  negative : thus  non-humanity  is  non-human,  and 
so  on.  The  predicates  which  are  not  predicable  of  themselves  are, 
therefore,  only  a selection  from  among  predicates,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  form  a class  having  a defining  predicate.  But  if  so, 
let  us  examine  whether  this  defining  predicate  belongs  to  the  class  or 
not.  If  it  belongs  to  the  class,  it  is  not  predicable  of  itself,  for  that  is 
the  characteristic  property  of  the  class.  But  if  it  is  not  predicable 
of  itself,  then  it  does  not  belong  to  the  class  whose  defining  predicate 
it  is,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  whose  defining  predicate  it  is,  then  it  is  not 
predicable  of  itself,  i.e.  it  is  one  of  those  predicates  that  are  not  pre- 
dicable of  themselves,  and  therefore  it  does  belong  to  the  class  whose 
defining  predicate  it  is — again  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  Hence  from 
either  hypothesis  we  can  deduce  its  contradictory.  I shall  return  to 
this  contradiction  in  Chapter  x;  for  the  present,  I have  introduced 
it  merely  as  showing  that  no  subtlety  in  distinguishing  is  likely  to  be 
excessive. 

79.  To  sum  up  the  above  somewhat  lengthy  discussion.  A class, 
we  agreed,  is  essentially  to  be  interpreted  in  extension;  it  is  either 
a single  term,  or  that  kind  of  combination  of  terms  which  is  indicated 
when  terms  are  connected  by  the  word  and.  But  practically,  though 
not  theoretically,  this  purely  extensional  method  can  only  be  applied 
to  finite  classes.  All  classes,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  can  be  obtained 
as  the  objects  denoted  by  the  plurals  of  class-concepts — men,  numbers, 
points,  etc.  Starting  with  predicates,  we  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
proposition,  typified  by  u Socrates  is  human1'’  and  “ Socrates  has 
humanity,11  of  which  the  first  uses  human  as  predicate,  the  second 
as  a term  of  a relation.  These  two  classes  of  propositions,  though 
very  important  logically,  are  not  so  relevant  to  Mathematics  as  their 
derivatives.  Starting  from  human , we  distinguished  (1)  the  class-concept 
man,  which  differs  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  human ; (2)  the  various 
denoting  concepts  all  men,  every  man , any  man , a man  and  some  man ; 
(3)  the  objects  denoted  by  these  concepts,  of  which  the  one  denoted  by 
all  men  was  called  the  class  as  many , so  that  all  men  (the  concept)  was 
called  the  concept  of  the  class ; (4)  the  class  as  one,  i.e.  the  human  race. 
We  had  also  a classification  of  propositions  about  Socrates,  dependent 
upon  the  above  distinctions,  and  approximately  parallel  with  them: 
(1)  a Socrates  is-a  man11  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  “ Socrates 
has  humanity 11 ; (2)  u Socrates  is  a-man 11  expresses  identity  between 
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Socrates  and  one  of  the  terms  denoted  by  a man ; (3)  u Socrates  is  one 
among  men,”  a proposition  which  raises  difficulties  owing  to  the  plurality 
of  men;  (4)  u Socrates  belongs  to  the  human  race,”  which  alone  expresses 
a relation  of  an  individual  to  its  class,  and,  as  the  possibility  of  relation 
requires,  takes  the  class  as  one,  not  as  many.  We  agreed  that  the  null- 
class,  which  has  no  terms,  is  a fiction,  though  there  are  null  class-concepts. 
It  appeared  throughout  that,  although  any  symbolic  treatment  must 
work  largely  with  class-concepts  and  intension,  classes  and  extension  are 
logically  more  fundamental  for  the  principles  of  Mathematics ; and  this 
may  be  regarded  as  our  main  general  conclusion  in  the  present  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


PROPOSITIONAL  FUNCTIONS. 

80.  In  the  preceding  chapter  an  endeavour  was  made  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  object  that  is  to  be  called  a class,  and  for  purposes  of 
discussion  classes  were  considered  as  derived  from  subject-predicate 
propositions.  This  did  not  affect  our  view  as  to  the  notion  of  class 
itself;  but  if  adhered  to,  it  would  greatly  restrict,  the  extension  of 
the  notion.  It  is  often  necessary  to  recognize  as  a class  an  object 
not  defined  bv  means  of  a subject-predicate  proposition.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  necessity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  theory  of  assertions  and 
such  that . 

The  general  notion  of  an  assertion  has  been  already  explained  in 
connection  with  formal  implication.  In  the  present  chapter  its  scope 
and  legitimacy  are  to  be  critically  examined,  and  its  connection  with 
classes  and  such  that  is  to  be  investigated.  The  subject  is  full  of 
difficulties,  and  the  doctrines  which  I intend  to  advocate  are  put  forward 
with  a very  limited  confidence  in  their  truth. 

The  notion  of  such  that  might  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
capable  of  definition ; Peano  used,  in  fact,  to  define  the  notion  by  the 
proposition  “ the  ay’s  such  that  x is  an  a are  the  class  a?  Apart  from 
further  objections,  to  be  noticed  immediately,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  class  as  obtained  from  such  that  is  the  genuine  class,  taken  in 
extension  and  as  many,  whereas  the  a in  “ x is  an  a**  is  not  the  class, 
but  the  class-concept.  Thus  it  is  formally  necessary,  if  Peano’s  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  permissible,  that  we  should  substitute  for  “ ay’s  such  that 
so-and-so”  the  genuine  class-concept  “x  such  that  so-and-so,”  which 
may  be  regarded  as  obtained  from  the  predicate  “ such  that  so-and-so  ” 
or  rather,  “ being  an  x such  that  so-and-so,”  the  latter  form  being 
necessary  because  so-and-so  is  a propositional  function  containing  x . 
But  when  this  purely  formal  emendation  has  been  made  the  point 
remains  that  such  that  must  often  be  put  before  such  propositions  as 
xRa*  where  R is  a given  relation  and  a a given  term.  We  cannot 
reduce  this  proposition  to  the  form  u x is  an  a ” without  using  such  that ; 
for  if  we  ask  what  a must  be,  the  answer  is : a must  be  such  that  each 
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of  its  terms,  and  no  other  terms,  have  the  relation  R to  a.  To  take 
examples  from  daily  life : the  children  of  Israel  are  a class  defined  by 
a certain  relation  to  Israel,  and  the  class  can  only  be  defined  as  the 
terms  such  that  they  have  this  relation.  Such  that  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  who  or  which , and  represents  the  general  notion  of  satisfying  a 
propositional  function.  But  we  may  go  further:  given  a class  a,  we 
cannot  define,  in  terms  of  a,  the  class  of  propositions  44  x is  an  a*  for 
different  values  of  x.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  a relation  which  each 
of  these  propositions  has  to  the  x which  occurs  in  it,  and  that  the 
relation  in  question  is  determinate  when  a is  given.  Let  us  call  the 
relation  R.  Then  any  entity  which  is  a referent  with  respect  to  R 
is  a proposition  of  the  type  “ x is  an  a?  But  here  the  notion  of 
such  that  is  already  employed.  And  the  relation  R itself  can  only  be 
defined  as  the  relation  which  holds  between  “ x is  an  a™  and  x for  all 
values  of  x,  and  does  not  hold  between  any  other  pairs  of  terms.  Here 
such  that  again  appears.  The  point  which  is  chiefly  important  in  these 
remarks  is  the  indefinability  of  propositional  functions.  When  these 
have  been  admitted,  the  general  notion  of  one-valued  functions  is  easily 
defined.  Every  relation  which  is  many-one,  i.e.  every  relation  for  which 
a given  referent  has  only  one  relatum,  defines  a function : the  relatum 
is  that  function  of  the  referent  which  is  defined  by  the  relation  in 
question.  But  where  the  function  is  a proposition,  the  notion  involved 
is  presupposed  in  the  symbolism,  and  cannot  be  defined  by.  means  of  it 
without  a vicious  circle : for  in  the  above  general  definition  of  a function 
propositional  functions  already  occur.  In  the  case  of  propositions  of 
the  type  44  a?  is  an  a”  if  we  ask  what  propositions  are  of  this  type, 
we  can  only  answer  44  all  propositions  in  which  a term  is  said  to  be  a * ; 
and  here  the  notion  to  be  defined  reappears. 

81.  Can  the  indefinable  element  involved  in  propositional  func- 
tions be  identified  with  assertion  together  with  the  notion  of  every 
proposition  containing  a given  assertion,  or  an  assertion  made  concerning 
every  term  ? The  only  alternative,  so  far  as  I can  see,  is  to  accept  the 
general  notion  of  a propositional  function  itself  as  indefinable,  and  for 
formal  purposes  this  course  is  certainly  the  best;  but  philosophically, 
the  notion  appears  at  first  sight  capable  of  analysis,  and  we  have  to 
examine  whether  or  not  this  appearance  is  deceptive. 

We  saw  in  discussing  verbs,  in  Chapter  iv,  that  when  a proposition 
is  completely  analyzed  into  its  simple  constituents,  these  constituents 
taken  together  do  not  reconstitute  it.  A less  complete  analysis  of 
propositions  into  subject  and  assertion  has  also  been  considered;  and 
this  analysis  does  much  less  to  destroy  the  proposition.  A subject  and 
an  assertion,  if  simply  juxtaposed,  do  not,  it  is  true,  constitute  a 
proposition;  but  as  soon  as  the  assertion  is  actually  asserted  of  the 
subject,  the  proposition  reappears.  The  assertion  is.  everything  that 
remains  of  the  proposition  when  the  subject  is  omitted:  the  verb 
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remains  an  asserted  verb,  and  is  not  turned  into  a verbal  noun ; or  at 
any  rate  the  verb  retains  that  curious  indefinable  intricate  relation  to 
the  other  terms  of  the  proposition  which  distinguishes  a relating  relation 
from  the  same  relation  abstractly  considered.  It  is  the  scope  and 
legitimacy  of  this  notion  of  assertion  which  is  now'  to  be  examined. 
Can  every  proposition  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  concerning  any  tern 
occurring  in  it,  or  are  limitations  necessary  as  to  the  form  of  the 
proposition  and  the  wray  in  -which  the  term  enters  into  it? 

In  some  simple  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  analysis  into  subject 
and  assertion  is  legitimate.  In  “ Socrates  is  a man,1’  we  can  plainly 
distinguish  Socrates  and  something  that  is  asserted  about  him;  we 
should  admit  unhesitatingly  that  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about 
Plato  or  Aristotle.  Thus  we  can  consider  a class  of  prepositions 
containing  this  assertion,  and  this  will  be  the  class  of  which  a typical 
number  is  represented  by  “or  is  a man.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
assertion  must  appear  as  assertion,  not  as  term : thus  “ to  be  a man 
is  to  suffer”  contains  the  same  assertion,  but  used  as  term,  and  this 
proposition  does  not  belong  to  the  class  considered.  In  the  case  of 
propositions  asserting  a fixed  relation  to  a fixed  term,  the  analysis 
seems  equally  undeniable.  To  be  more  than  a yard  long,  for  example, 
is  a perfectly  definite  assertion,  and  we  may  consider  the  class  of 
propositions  in  which  this  assertion  is  made,  which  will  be  represented 
by  the  propositional  function  is  more  than  a yard  long.”  In  such 
phrases  as  “snakes  which  are  more  than  a yard  long,”  the  assertion 
appears  very  plainly;  for  it  is  here  explicitly  referred  to  a variable 
subject,  not  asserted  of  any  one  definite  subject.  Thus  if  R be  a fixed 
relation  and  a a fixed  term,  . . . Ra  is  a perfectly  definite  assertion. 
(I  place  dots  before  the  J?,  to  indicate  the  place  where  the  subject 
must  be  inserted  in  order  to  make  a proposition.)  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a relational  proposition  can  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  con- 
cerning the  relatum.  For  my  part,  I hold  that  this  can  be  done  except 
in  the  case  of  subject-predicate  propositions ; but  this  question  is  better 
postponed  until  we  have  discussed  relations  *. 

82.  More  difficult  questions  must  now  be  considered.  Is  such 
a proposition  as  “Socrates  is  a man  implies  Socrates  is  a mortal,”  or 
“Socrates  has  a w'ife  implies  Socrates  has  a father,”  an  assertion  con- 
cerning Socrates  or  not  ? It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  we  replace  Socrates 
by  a variable,  wre  obtain  a propositional  function ; in  fact,  the  truth 
of  this  function  for  all  values  of  the  variable  is  what  is  asserted  in  the 
corresponding  formal  implication,  which  does  not,  as  might  be  thought 
assert  a relation  between  two  propositional  functions. 
Now  it  was  our  intention,  if  possible,  to  explain  propositional  functions 
by  means  of  assertions ; hence,  if  our  intention  can  be  carried  out,  the 
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above  propositions  must  be  assertions  concerning  Socrates.  There  is, 
however,  a very  great  difficulty  in  so  regarding  them.  An  assertion  was 
to  be  obtained  from  a proposition  by  simply  omitting  one  of  the  terms 
occurring  in  the  proposition.  But  when  we  omit  Socrates,  we  obtain 
“ is  a man  implies ...  is  a mortal.**  In  this  formula  it  is  essential 
that,  in  restoring  the  proposition,  the  same  term  should  be  substituted 
in  the  two  places  where  dots  indicate  the  necessity  of  a term.  It  does 
not  matter  what  term  we  choose,  but  it  must  be  identical  in  both  places. 
Of  this  requisite,  however,  no  trace  whatever  appears  in  the  would-be 
assertion,  and  no  trace  can  appear,  since  all  mention  of  the  term  to  be 
inserted  is  necessarily  omitted.  When  an  x is  inserted  to  stand  for 
the  variable,  the  identity  of  the  term  to  be  inserted  is  indicated  by  the 
repetition  of  the  letter  x ; but  in  the  assertional  form  no  such  method  is 
available.  And  yet,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  very  hard  to  deny  that  the 
proposition  in  question  tells  us  a fact  about  Socrates,  and  that  the  same 
fact  is  true  about  Plato  or  a plum-pudding  or  the  number  % It  is 
certainly  undeniable  that  “ Plato  is  a man  implies  Plato  is  a mortal  ** 
is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  same  function  of  Plato  as  our  previous 
proposition  is  of  Socrates.  The  natural  interpretation  of  this  statement 
would  be  that  the  one  proposition  has  to  Plato  the  same  relation  as  the 
other  has  to  Socrates.  But  this  requires  that  we  should  regard  the 
propositional  function  in  question  as  definable  by  means  of  its  relation 
to  the  variable.  Such  a view,  however,  requires  a propositional  function 
more  complicated  than  the  one  we  are  considering.  If  we  represent 
“ x is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal  * by  <f>x,  the  view  in  question  maintains 
that  <f)X  is  the  term  having  to  x the  relation  i£,  where  R is  some  definite 
relation.  The  formal  statement  of  this  view  is  as  follows : For  all  values 
of  x and  ?/,  “y  is  identical  with  <f>x  * is  equivalent  to  u y has  the  relation 
R to  x .*  It  is  evident  that  this  will  not  do  as  an  explanation,  since  it 
has  far  greater  complexity  than  what  it  was  to  explain.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  that  propositions  may  have  a certain  constancy  of  form,  ex- 
pressed in  the  fact  that  they  are  instances  of  a given  propositional 
function,  without  its  being  possible  to  analyze  the  propositions  into  a 
constant  and  a variable  factor.  Such  a view  is  curious  and  difficult: 
constancy  of  fonn,  in  all  other  cases,  is  reducible  to  constancy  of  rela- 
tions, but  the  constancy  involved  here  is  presupposed  in  the  notion 
of  constancy  of  relation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  explained  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  same  conclusion,  I think,  will  result  from  the  case  of  two 
variables.  The  simplest  instance  of  this  case  is  xRy,  where  R is  a 
constant  relation,  while  x and  y are  independently  variable.  It  seems 
evident  that  this  is  a propositional  function  of  two  independent  variables: 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  notion  of  the  class  of  all  propositions  of  the 
form  xRy.  This  class  is  involved— or  at  least  all  those  members  of 
the  class  that  are  true  are  involved— in  the  notion  of  the  classes  of 
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referents  and  relata  with  respect  to  J?,  and  these  classes  are  unhesita- 
tingly admitted  in  such  words  as  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  husbands  and  wives,  and  innumerable  other  instances  from 
daily  life,  as  also  in  logical  notions  such  as  premisses  and  conclusions, 
causes  and  effects,  and  so  on.  All  such  notions  depend  upon  the  class 
of  propositions  typified  by  xRy , where  R is  constant  while  x and  y are 
variable.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  regard  xRy  as  analyzable  into  the 
•assertion  R concerning  x and  2/,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  this 
view  destroys  the  sense  of  the  relation,  i-e.  its  direction  from  x to  y9 
leaving  us  with  some  assertion  which  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
x and  y,  such  as  “the  relation  R holds  between  x and  y ? Given  a 
relation  and  its  terms,  in  fact,  two  distinct  propositions  are  possible. 
Thus  if  we  take  R itself  to  be  an  assertion,  it  becomes  an  ambiguous 
assertion:  in  supplying  the  terms,  if  we  are  to  avoid  ambiguity,  we 
must  decide  which  is  referent  and  which  relatum.  We  may  quite 
legitimately  regard  . . .Ry  as  an  assertion,  as  was  explained  before ; but 
here  y has  become  constant.  We  may  then  go  on  to  vary  2/,  considering 
the  class  of  assertions  ...Ry  for  different  values  of  y ; but  this  process 
does  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  that  which  is  indicated  by  the 
independent  variability  of  x and  y m the  propositional  function  xRy. 
Moreover,  the  suggested  process  requires  the  variation  of  an  element 
in  an  assertion,  namely  of  y in  ...J?2/,  and  this  is  in  itself  a new  and 
difficult  notion. 

A curious  point  arises,  in  this  connection,  from  the  consideration, 
often  essential  in  actual  Mathematics,  of  a relation  of  a term  to  itself. 
Consider  the  propositional  function  xRx,  where  R is  a constant  relation. 
Such  functions  are  required  in  considering,  e.g.,  the  class  of  suicides  or 
of  self-made  men;  or  again,  in  considering  the  values  of  the  variable 
for  which  it  is  equal  to  a certain  function  of  itself,  which  may  often  be 
necessary  in  ordinary  Mathematics.  It  seems  exceedingly  evident,  in 
this  case,  that  the  proposition  contains  an  element  which  is  lost  when 
it  is  analyzed  into  a term  x and  an  assertion  R.  Thus  here  again,  the 
propositional  function  must  be  admitted  as  fundamental. 

83.  A difficult  point  arises  as  to  the  variation  of  the  concept  in  a 
proposition.  Consider,  for  example,  all  propositions  of  the  type  aRb, 
where  a and  b are  fixed  terms,  and  R is  a variable  relation.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  class-concept  “relation  between  a 
and  b ” is  legitimate,  and  that  there  is  a corresponding  class ; but  this 
requires  the  admission  of  such  propositional  functions  as  aRb , which, 
moreover,  are  frequently  required  in  actual  Mathematics,  as,  for  example, 
in  counting  the  number  of  many-one  relations  whose  referents  and  relata 
are  given  classes.  But  if  our  variable  is  to  have,  as  we  normally 
require,  an  unrestricted  field,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  the  pro- 
positional function  “ J?  is  a relation  implies  aRb?  In  this  proposition 
the  implication  involved  is  material,  not  formal.  If  the  implication  were 
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formal,  the  proposition  would  not  be  a function  of  ft , but  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  (necessarily  false)  proposition:  44  All  relations  hold 
between  a and  b”  Generally  we  have  some  such  proposition  as  uaRb 
implies  <f>  (R)  provided  R is  a relation,”  and  we  wish  to  turn  this  into  a 
formal  implication.  If  <fi  (ft)  is  a proposition  for  all  values  of  ft,  our 
object  is  effected  by  substituting  “If  4 ft  is  a relation 1 implies  4 aRb ? 
then  <j)  (ft).”  Here  R can  take  all  values*,  and  the  i/*and  then  is  a formal 
implication,  while  the  implies  is  a material  implication.  If  <f>  (ft)  is  not 
a propositional  function,  but  is  a proposition  only  when  R satisfies  ^(ft), 
where  yfr  (R)  is  a propositional  function  implied  by  44  R is  a relation  ” for 
all  values  of  ft,  then  our  formal  implication  can  be  put  in  the  form  “ If 
4 i?  is  a relation 1 implies  aRby  then,  for  all  values  of  ft,  ^ (R)  implies 
$ where  both  the  subordinate  implications  are  material.  As  regards 
the  material  implication  “ 4 R is  a relation  ’ implies  aRb?  this  is  always 
a proposition,  whereas  aRb  is  only  a proposition  when  .ft  is  a relation. 
The  new  propositional  function  will  only  be  true  when  ft  is  a relation 
which  does  hold  between  a and  b : when  ft  is  not  a relation,  the  ante- 
cedent is  false  and  the  consequent  is  not  a proposition,  so  that  the 
implication  is  false ; when  ft  is  a relation  which  does  not  hold  between 
a and  by  the  antecedent  is  true  and  the  consequent  false,  so  that  again 
the  implication  is  false  ; only  when  both  are  true  is  the  implication  true. 
Thus  in  defining  the  class  of  relations  holding  between  a and  b9  the 
formally  correct  course  is  to  define  them  as  the  values  satisfying* 44  R 
is  a relation  implies  aRb  ” — an  implication  which,  though  it  contains  a 
variable,  is  not  formal,  but  material,  being  satisfied  by  some  only  of  the 
possible  values  of  ft.  The  variable  ft  in  it  is,  in  Peano's  language,  real 
and  not  apparent. 

The  general  principle  involved  is:  If  <f>x  is  only  a proposition  for 
some  values  of  then  44  4 <fi<r  implies  ’ implies  is  a proposition 
for  aU  values  of  x9  and  is  true  when  and  only  when  <fcr  is  true.  (The 
implications  involved  are  both  material.)  In  some  cases, 44  <f>w  implies 
will  be  equivalent  to  some  simpler  propositional  function  (such  as  “ft  is 

a relation  ” in  the  above  instance),  which  may  then  be  substituted  for  it+. 

Such  a propositional  function  as  44  ft  is  a relation  implies  aRb ” 
appears  even  less  capable  than  previous  instances  of  analysis  into  ft  and 
an  assertion  about  ft,  since  we  should  have  to  assign  a meaning  to  44  a. ..6,” 
where  the  blank  space  may  be  filled  by  anything,  not  necessarily  by  a 
relation.  There  is  here,  however,  a suggestion  of  an  entity  which  has 
not  yet  been  considered,  namely  the  couple  with  sense.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  such  entity,  and  yet  such  phrases  as 

* It  is  necessary  to  assign  some  meaning  (other  than  a proposition)  to  a Jib  when 
R is  not  a relation. 

+ A propositional  function,  though  for  every  value  of  the  variable  it  is  true  or 
false,  is  not  itself  true  or  false,  l>eitig  what  is  denoted  by  “any  proposition  of  the 
type  in  question/'  which  is  not  itself  a proposition. 
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“R  is  a relation  holding  from  a to  5”  seem  to  show  that  its  rejection 
would  lead  to  paradoxes.  This  point,  however,  belongs  to  the  theory 
of  relations,  and  will  be  resumed  in  Chapter  ix  (§  98). 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  propositional  functions 
must  be  accepted  as  ultimate  data.  It  follows  that  formal  implication 
and  the  inclusion  of  classes  cannot  be  generally  explained  by  means  of  a 
relation  between  assertions,  although,  where  a propositional  function 
asserts  a fixed  relation  to  a fixed  term,  the  analysis  into  subject  and 
assertion  is  legitimate  and  not  unimportant. 

84.  It  only  remains  to  say  a few  words  concerning  the  derivation 
of  classes  from  propositional  functions.  When  we  consider  the  *r’s  such 
that  <f>x,  where  <f>x  is  a propositional  function,  we  are  introducing  a 
notion  of  which,  in  the  calculus  of  propositions*  only  a very  shadowy  use 
is  made — I mean  the  notion  of  truth . We  are  considering,  among 
all  the  propositions  of  the  type  <^r,  those  that  are  true:  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  x give  the  class  defined  by  the  function  <f>x.  It  must 
be  held,  I think,  that  every  propositional  function  which  is  not  null 
defines  a class,  which  is  denoted  by  uaps  such  that  (fax”  There  is  thus 
always  a concept  of  the  class,  and  the  class-concept  corresponding  will 
be  the  singular,  “ x such  that  <f>x”  But  it  may  be  doubted — indeed  the 
contradiction  with  which  I ended  the  preceding  chapter  gives  reason  for 
doubting — whether  there  is  always  a defining  predicate  of  such  classes. 
Apart  from  the  contradiction  in  question,  this  point  might  appear  to  be 
merely  verbal:  “ being  an  x such  that  cf>x”  it  might  be  said,  may  always 
be  taken  to  be  a predicate.  But  in  view  of  our  contradiction,  all 
remarks  on  this  subject  must  be  viewed  with  caution.  This  subject, 
however,  will  be  resumed  in  Chapter  x. 

85.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  pro- 
positional  functions  here  advocated,  the  <f>  in  <f>x  is  not  a separate  and 
distinguishable  entity : it  lives  in  the  propositions  of  the  form  <frx,  and 
cannot  survive  analysis.  I am  highly  doubtful  whether  such  a view  does 
not  lead  to  a contradiction,  but  it  appears  to  be  forced  upon  us,  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  enabling  us  to  avoid  a contradiction  arising  from  the 
opposite  view.  If  <j>  were  a distinguishable  entity,  there  would  be  a 
proposition  asserting  </>  of  itself,  which  we  may  denote  by  <f>  (0) ; there 
would  also  be  a proposition  (<j !>),  denying  <jf>  (<£).  In  this  proposi- 
tion we  may  regard  <f>  as  variable ; we  thus  obtain  a propositional 
function.  The  question  arises:  Can  the  assertion  in  this  propositional 
function  be  asserted  of  itself?  The  assertion  is  non-assertibility  of  self, 
hence  if  it  can  be  asserted  of  itself,  it  cannot,  and  if  it  cannot,  it  can. 
This  contradiction  is  avoided  by  the  recognition  that  the  functional 
part  of  a propositional  function  is  not  an  independent  entity.  As  the 
contradiction  in  question  is  closely  analogous  to  the  other,  concerning 
predicates  not  predicable  of  themselves,  we  may  hope  that  a similar 
solution  will  apply  there  also. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  VARIABLE. 

86.  The  discussions  of  the  preceding  chapter  elicited  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  variable ; no  apparatus  of  assertions  enables  us  to 
dispense  with  the  consideration  of  the  varying  of  one  or  more  elements 
in  a proposition  while  the  other  elements  remain  unchanged.  The 
variable  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctively  mathematical  of  all  notions ; 
it  is  certainly  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  The  attempt, 
if  not  the  deed,  belongs  to  the  present  chapter. 

The  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  variable,  which  results  from  our 
previous  discussions,  is  in  outline  the  following.  When  a given  term 
occurs  as  term  in  a proposition,  that  term  may  be  replaced  by  any  other 
while  the  remaining  terms  are  unchanged.  The  class  of  propositions 
so  obtained  have  what  may  be  called  constancy  of  form,  and  this  con- 
stancy of  form  must  be  taken  as  a primitive  idea.  The  notion  of  a class 
of  propositions  of  constant  form  is  more  fundamental  than  the  general 
notion  of  class,  for  the  latter  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  former, 
but  not  the  former  in  terms  of  the  latter.  Taking  any  term,  a certain 
member  of  any  class  of  propositions  of  constant  form  will  contain  that 
term.  Thus  x , the  variable,  is  what  is  denoted  by  any  term,  and  cf>x, 
the  propositional  function,  is  what  is  denoted  by  the  proposition  of  the 
form  <p  in  which  x occurs.  We  may  say  that  x is  the  x is  any  <f>x,  where 
<px  denotes  the  class  of  propositions  resulting  from  different  values  of  x. 
Thus  in  addition  to  propositional  functions,  the  notions  of  any  and  oi 
denoting  are  presupposed  in  the  notion  of  the  variable.  This  theory, 
which,  I admit,  is  full  of  difficulties,  is  the  least  objectionable  that  1 
have  been  able  to  imagine.  I shall  now  set  it  forth  more  in  detail. 

87.  Let  us  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  the  explicit  mention  oi 
any,  seme , etc.,  need  not  occur  in  Mathematics : formal  implication  wil] 
express  all  that  is  required.  Let  us  recur  to  an  instance  already  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  denoting,  where  a is  a class  and  b a class 
of  classes.  We  have 

“ Any  a belongs  to  any  b ™ is  equivalent  to  “ cx  is  an  a’  implies  thal 
* u is  a V implies  ^i^att1”; 
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“ Any  a belongs  to  a 6”  is  equivalent  to  “ ‘a?  is  an  a'  implies  ‘there 
is  a b,  say  u,  such  that  x is  a u* 

“ Any  a belongs  to  some  6”  is  equivalent  to  “there  is  a b,  say  u,  such 
that 4 x is  an  a ’ implies  4<r  is  a v? 
and  so  on  for  the  remaining  relations  considered  in  Chapter  v.  The 
question  arises : How  far  do  these  equivalences  constitute  definitions  of 
any,  a,  some , and  how  far  are  these  notions  involved  in  the  symbolism 
itself? 

The  variable  is,  from  the  formal  standpoint,  the  characteristic  notion 
of  Mathematics.  Moreover  it  is  the  method  of  stating  general  theorems, 
which  always  mean  something  different  from  the  intensions!  propositions 
to  which  such  logicians  as  Mr  Bradley  endeavour  to  reduce  them.  That 
the  meaning  of  an  assertion  about  all  men  or  any  man  is  different  from 
the  meaning  of  an  equivalent  assertion  about  the  concept  man,  appears 
to  me,  I must  confess,  to  be  a self-evident  truth — as  evident  as  the  fact 
that  propositions  about  John  are  not  about  the  name  John.  This  point, 
therefore,  I shall  not  argue  further.  That  the  variable  characterizes 
Mathematics  will  be  generally  admitted,  though  it  is  not  generally 
perceived  to  be  present  in  elementary  Arithmetic.  Elementary  Arith- 
metic, as  taught  to  children,  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  numbers 
occurring  in  it  are  constants;  the  answer  to  any  schoolboy’s  sum  is 
obtainable  without  propositions  concerning  any  number.  But  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  case  can  only  be  proved  by  the  help  of  propositions 
about  any  number,  and  thus  we  are  led  from  schoolboy’s  Arithmetic  to 
the  Arithmetic  which  uses  letters  for  utimbers  and  proves  general 
theorems.  How  very  different  this  subject  is  from  childhood’s  enemy  may 
be  seen  at  once  in  such  works  as  those  of  Dedekind  f and  StolzJ.  Now 
the  difference  consists  simply  in  this,  that  our  numbers  have  now  become 
variables  instead  of  being  constants.  We  now  prove  theorems  concern- 
ing n,  not  concerning  3 or  4 or  any  other  particular  number.  Thus  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  any  theory  of  Mathematics  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  variable. 

Originally,  no  doubt,  the  variable  was  conceived  dynamically,  as 
something  which  changed  with  the  lapse  of  time,  or,  as  is  said,  as  some- 
thing which  successively  assumed  all  values  of  a certain  class.  This 
view  cannot  be  too  soon  dismissed.  If  a theorem'  is  proved  concerning 
n,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  n is  a kind  of  arithmetical  Proteus, 
which  is  1 on  Sundays  and  2 on  Mondays,  and  so  on.  Nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  n simultaneously  assumes  all  its  values.  If  n stands  for 
any  integer,  we  cannot  say  that  n is  1,  nor  yet  that  it  is  % nor  yet  that 


* Here  “ there  is  a c”  where  c is  any  class,  is  defined  as  equivalent  to  “If  p 
implies  p,  and  6 x is  a c’  implies  p for  all  values  of  then  p is  true.” 

+ Was  sind  und  was  sollm  die  Zahlen?  Brunswick,  1893. 

X Allgemeine  Aritkmetik , Leipzig,  1885. 
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it  is  any  other  particular  number.  In  fact,  n just  denotes  any  number, 
and  this  is  something  quite  distinct  from  each  and  all  of  the  numbers. 
It  is  not  true  that  1 is  any  number,  though  it  is  true  that  whatever 
holds  of  any  number  holds  of  1.  The  variable,  in  short,  requires  the 
indefinable  notion  of  any  which  was  explained  in  Chapter  v. 

88.  We  may  distinguish  what  may  be  called  the  true  or  formal 
variable  from  the  restricted  variable.  Any  term  is  a concept  denoting 
the  true  variable ; if  u be  a class  not  containing  all  terms,  any  u denotes 
a restricted  variable.  The  terms  included  in  the  object  denoted  by  the 
defining  concept  of  a variable  are  called  the  values  of  the  variable : thus 
every  value  of  a variable  is  a constant.  There  is  a certain  difficulty 
about  such  propositions  as  “ any  number  is  a number.’”  Interpreted  by 
formal  implication,  they  offer  no  difficulty,  for  they  assert  merely  that 
the  propositional  function  66  x is  a number  implies  x is  a number  ” holds 
for  all  values  of  x\  But  if  “any  number”  be  taken  to  be  a definite 
object,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  identical  with  1 or  2 or  S or  any  number 
that  may  be  mentioned.  Yet  these  are  all  the  numbers  there  are,  so 
that  “ any  number  ” cannot  be  a number  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  the 
concept  “any  number”  does  denote  one  number,  but  not  a particular 
one.  This  is  just  the  distinctive  point  about  any , that  it  denotes  a term 
of  a class,  but  in  an  impartial  distributive  manner,  with  no  preference 
for  one  term  over  another.  Thus  although  x is  a number,  and  no  one 
number  is  <r,  yet  there  is  here  no  contradiction,  so  soon  as  it  is  recognized 
that  x is  not  one  definite  term. 

The  notion  of  the  restricted  variable  can  be  avoided,  except  in  regard 
to  propositional  functions,  by  the  introduction  of  a suitable  hypothesis, 
namely  the  hypothesis  expressing  the  restriction  itself.  But  in  respect 
of  propositional  functions  this  is  not  possible.  The  x in  <£. r,  where  <f>x 
is  a propositional  function,  is  an  unrestricted  variable ; but  the  <f>x  itself 
is  restricted  to  the  class  which  we  may  call  <f>,  (It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  class  is  here  fundamental,  for  we  found  it  impossible,  without  a 
vicious  circle,  to  discover  any  common  characteristic  by  which  the  class 
could  be  defined,  since  the  statement  of  any  common  characteristic  is 
itself  a propositional  function.)  By  making  our  x always  an  unrestricted 
variable,  we  can  speak  of  the  variable,  which  is  conceptually  identical  in 
Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  all  other  formal  subjects.  The  terms 
dealt  with  are  always  all  terms ; only  the  complex  concepts  that  occur 
distinguish  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics. 

89.  We  may  now  return  to  the  apparent  definability  of  any , somt, 
and  a,  in  terms  of  formal  implication.  Let  a and  b be  class-concepts, 
and  consider  the  proposition  “ any  a is  a This  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  “ x is  an  a implies  x is  a 6.”  It  is  plain  that,  to  begin  with, 
the  two  propositions  do  not  mean  the  same  thing:  for  any  a is  a concept 
denoting  only  d s,  whereas  in  the  formal  implication  x need  not  be  an  a . 
But  we  might,  in  Mathematics,  dispense  altogether  with  “ any  a is  a 6,” 
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and  content  ourselves  with  the  formal  implication:  this  is,  in  fact, 
symbolically  the  best  course.  The  question  to  be  examined,  therefore, 
is:  How  far,  if  at  all,  do  any  and  some  and  a enter  into  the  formal 
implication?  (The  fact  that  the  indefinite  article  appears  in  is 
an  a**  and  “ x is  a b ” is  irrelevant,  for  these  are  merely  taken  as  typical 
propositional  functions.)  We  have,  to  begin  with,  a class  of  true 
propositions,  each  asserting  of  some  constant  term  that  if  it  is  an  a it  is 
a b.  We  then  consider  the  restricted  variable,  “ any  proposition  of  this 
class.”  * We  assert  the  truth  of  any  term  included  among  the  values  of 
this  restricted  variable.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the  suggested  formula, 
it  is  necessary  to  transfer  the  variability  from  the  proposition  as  a whole 
to  its  variable  term.  In  this  way  we  obtain  ux  is  an  a implies  x is  5.” 
But  the  genesis  remains  essential,  for  we  are  not  here  expressing  a 
relation  of  two  propositional  functions  “ x is  an  a ” and  “ x is  a b?  If 
this  were  expressed,  we  should  not  require  the  same  x both  times.  Only 
one  propositional  function  is  involved,  namely  the  whole  formula.  Each 
proposition  of  the  class  expresses  a relation  of  one  term  of  the  pro- 
positional  function  “ x is  an  a ” to  one  of  “ x is  a b ” ; and  we  may  say, 
if  we  choose,  that  the  whole  formula  expresses  a relation  of  any  term  of 
“ x is  an  a”  to  same  term  of  “ x is  a 6.”  We  do  not  so  much  have 
an  implication  containing  a variable  as  a variable  implication.  Or 
again,  we  may  say  that  the  first  x is  any  term,  but  the  second  is  some 
term,  namely  the  first  x.  W e have  a class  of  implications  not  containing 
variables,  and  we  consider  any  member  of  this  class.  If  any  member 
is  true,  the  fact  is  indicated  by  introducing  a typical  implication  con- 
taining a variable.  This  typical  implication  is  what  is  called  a formal 
implication:  it  is  any  member  of  a class  of  material  implications.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  any  is  presupposed  in  mathematical  formalism,  but 
that  some  and  a may  be  legitimately  replaced  by  their  equivalents  in 
terms  of  formal  implications. 

90.  Although  some  may  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  in  terms  of 
any,  it  is  plain  that  this  does  not  give  the  meaning  of  some.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a kind  of  duality  of  any  and  some : given  a certain  propositional 
function,  if  all  terms  belonging  to  the  propositional  function  are  asserted, 
we  have  any,  while  if  one  at  least  is  asserted  (which  gives  what  is  called 
an  existence-theorem),  we  get  some.  The  proposition  (f>x  asserted  with- 
out comment,  as  in  “ x is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal,”  is  to  be  taken 
to  mean  that  <j>x  is  true  for  all  values  of  x (or  for  any  value),  but  it 
might  equally  well  have  been  taken  to  mean  that  <f>x  is  true  for  some 
value  of  x.  In  this  way  we  might  construct  a calculus  with  two  kinds 
of  variable,  the  conjunctive  and  the  disjunctive,  in  which  the  latter 
would  occur  wherever  an  existence-theorem  was  to  be  stated.  But  this 
method  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  practical  advantages. 

91.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  is  fundamental  is  not  particular 
propositional  functions,  but  the  class-concept  propositional  function . A 
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propositional  function  is  the  class  of  all  propositions  which  arise  from 
the  variation  of  a single  term,  but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
definition,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

92.  From  propositional  functions  all  other  classes  can  be  derived 
by  definition,  with  the  help  of  the  notion  of  such  that  Given  a pro- 
positional  function  <f>x9  the  terms  such  that,  when  «r  is  identified  with 
any  one  of  them,  <j>x  is  true,  are  the  class  defined  by  <f>x.  This  is  the 
class  as  many,  the  class  in  extension.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  every 
class  so  obtained  has  a defining  predicate : this  subject  will  be  discussed 
afresh  in  Chapter  x.  But  it  must  be  assumed,  I think,  that  a class  in 
extension  is  defined  by  any  propositional  function,  and  in  particular 
that  all  terms  form  a class,  since  many  propositional  functions  {c.g. 
all  formal  implications)  are  true  of  all  terms.  Here,  as  with  formal 
implications,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  propositional  function  whose 
truth  defines  the  class  should  be  kept  intact,  and  not,  even  where  this 
is  possible  for  every  value  of  x,  divided  into  separate  propositional 
functions.  For  example,  if  a and  h be  two  classes,  defined  by  <f>x  and  ^frx 
respectively,  their  common  part  is  defined  by  the  product  <f>x . where 
the  product  has  to  be  made  for  every  value  of  x9  and  then  x varied 
afterwards.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same 
x in  <f>x  and  ^x.  Thus  we  do  not  multiply  propositional  functions,  but 
propositions:  the  new  propositional  function  is  the  class  of  products 
of  corresponding  propositions  belonging  to  the  previous  functions,  and 
is  by  no  means  the  product  of  <f>x  and  ^frx.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of 
a definition  that  the  logical  product  of  the  classes  defined  by  <f>x  and  tyx 
is  the  class  defined  by  <px . yfrx.  And  wherever  a proposition  containing 
an  apparent  variable  is  asserted,  what  is  asserted  is  the  truth,  for  all 
values  of  the  variable  or  variables,  of  the  propositional  function  corre- 
sponding to  the  whole  proposition,  and  is  never  a relation  of  propositional 
functions. 

93.  It  appears  from  the  above  discussion  that  the  variable  is  a 
very  complicated  logical  entity,  by  no  means  easy  to  analyze  correctly. 
The  following  appears  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  any  analysis  I can  make. 
Given  any  proposition  (not  a propositional  function),  let  a be  one  of 
its  terms,  and  let  us  call  the  proposition  </>  (a).  Then  in  virtue  of  the 
primitive  idea  of  a propositional  function,  if  x be  any  term,  we  can 
consider  the  proposition  <f>  (x)9  which  arises  from  the  substitution  of  x 
in  place  of  a.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  class  of  all  propositions  <f>  (x). 
If  all  are  true,  <fi (x)  is  asserted  simply:  <f>(x)  may  then  be  called  a 
formal  truth.  In  a formal  implication,  <f>  (x \ for  every  value  of  x9  states 
an  implication,  and  the  assertion  of  <fc  (x)  is  the  assertion  of  a class  of 
implications,  not  of  a single  implication.  If  <f>(x)  is  sometimes  true, 
the  values  of  x which  make  it  true  form  a class,  which  is  the  class  defined 
by  <f>  (x) : the  class  is  said  to  exist  in  this  case.  If  <f>  (x)  is  false  for  all 
values  of  x9  the  class  defined  by  <j>(x)  is  said  not  to  exist,  and  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  vi,  there  is  no  such  class,  if  classes 
are  taken  in  extension.  Thus  x is,  in  some  sense,  the  object  denoted  by 
any  term;  yet  this  can  hardly  be  strictly  maintained,  for  different 
variables  may  occur  in  a proposition,  yet  the  object  denoted  by  any 
term , one  would  suppose,  is  unique.  This,  however,  elicits  a new  point 
in  the  theory  of  denoting,  namely  that  any  term  does  not  denote, 
properly  speaking,  an  assemblage  of  terms,  but  denotes  one  term,  only 
not  one  particular  definite  term.  Thus  any  term  may  denote  different 
terms  in  different  places.  We  may  say : any  term  has  some  relation  to 
any  term ; and  this  is  quite  a different  proposition  from : any  term  has 
some  relation  to  itself.  Thus  variables  have  a kind  of  individuality. 
This  arises,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  from  propositional  functions. 
When  a propositional  function  has  two  variables,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  obtained  by  successive  steps.  If  the  propositional  function  <j>  (x,  y) 
is  to  be  asserted  for  all  values  of  x and  y^  we  must  consider  the  assertion, 
for  all  values  of  ?/,  of  the  propositional  function  6 («,  y\  where  a is 
a constant.  This  does  not  involve  y^  and  may  be  represented  by  \jr  (a). 
We  then  vary  a,  and  assert  y/r(x)  for  all  values  of  «r.  The  process  is 
analogous  to  double  integration ; and  it  is  necessary  to  prove  formally 
that  the  order  in  which  the  variations  are  made  makes  no  difference 
to  the  result.  The  individuality  of  variables  appeal's  to  be  thus  ex- 
plained. A variable  is  not  any  term  simply,  but  any  term  as  entering 
into  a propositional  function.  We  may  say,  if  <f>x  be  a propositional 
function,  that  x is  the  term  in  any  proposition  of  the  class  of  proposi- 
tions whose  type  is  <px.  It  thus  appears  that,  as  regards  propositional 
functions,  the  notions  of  class,  of  denoting,  and  of  any9  are  fundamental, 
being  presupposed  in  the  symbolism  employed.  With  this  conclusion, 
the  analysis  of  formal  implication,  which  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
problems  of  Part  I,  is  earned  as  far  as  I am  able  to  carry  it.  May- 
some  reader  succeed  in  rendering  it  more  complete,  and  in  answering  the 
many  questions  which  I have  had  to  leave  unanswered. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


RELATIONS. 

94.  Next  after  subject-predicate  propositions  come  two  types  of 
propositions  which  appear  equally  simple.  These  are  the  propositions 
in  which  a relation  is  asserted  between  two  terms,  and  those  in  which 
two  terms  are  said  to  be  two.  The  latter  class  of  propositions  will  be 
considered  hereafter;  the  former  must  be  considered  at  once.  It  has 
often  been  held  that  every  proposition  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  the 
subject-predicate  type,  but  this  view  we  shall,  throughout  the  present 
work,  find  abundant  reason  for  rejecting.  It  might  be  held,  however, 
that  all  propositions  not  of  the  subject-predicate'  type,  and  not  asserting 
numbers,  could  be  reduced  to  propositions  containing  two  terms  and 
a relation.  This  opinion  would  be  more  difficult  to  refute,  but  this  too, 
we  shall  find,  has  no  good  grounds  in  its  favour*.  We  may  therefore 
allow  that  there  are  relations  having  more  than  two  terms ; but  as  these 
are  more  complex,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  first  such  as  have  two 
terms  only. 

A relation  between  two  terms  is  a concept  which  occurs  in  a 
proposition  in  which  there  are  two  terms  not  occurring  as  concepts  f, 
and  in  which  the  interchange  of  the  two  terms  gives  a different  pro- 
position. This  last  mark  is  required  to  distinguish  a relational 
proposition  from  one  of  the  type  44  a and  b are  two,*”  which  is  identical 
with  44  b and  a are  two.”  A relational  proposition  may  be  symbolized 
by  aRb , where  R is  the  relation  and  a and  b are  the  terms ; and  aRb 
will  then  always,  provided  a and  b are  not  identical,  denote  a different 
proposition  from  bRa.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  characteristic  of  a relation 
of  two  terras  that  it  proceeds,  so  to  speak,  from  one  to  the  other.  This 
is  what  may  be  called  the  sense  of  the  relation,  and  is,  as  we  shall  find, 
the  source  of  order  and  series.  It  must  be  held  as  an  axiom  that  aRb 
implies  and  is  implied  by  a relational  proposition  bRa,  in  which  the 

* See  inf.,  Part  IV,  Chap,  xxv,  § 200. 

t This  description,  as  we  saw  above  (§  40),  excludes  the  pseudo-relation  of  subject 
to  predicate. 
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relation  R'  proceeds  from  b to  <2,  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
relation  as  R.  But  even  when  aRb  implies  and  is  implied  by  bRa, 
it  must  be  strictly  maintained  that  these  are  different  propositions. 
We  may  distinguish  the  term  from  which  the  relation  proceeds  as  the 
referent , and  the  term  to  which  it  proceeds  as  the  relation.  The  sense 
of  a relation  is  a fundamental  notion,  which  is  not  capable  of  definition. 
The  relation  which  holds  between  b and  a whenever  R holds  between 
a and  b will  be  called  the  converse  of  f?,  and  will  be  denoted  (following 
Schroder)  by  R.  The  relation  of  R to  R is  the  relation  of  oppositeness, 
or  difference  of  sense ; and  this  must  not  be  defined  (as  would  seem  at 
first  sight  legitimate)  by  the  above  mutual  implication  in  any  single 
case,  but  only  by  the  fact  of  its  holding  for  all  cases  in  which  the  given 
relation  occurs.  The  grounds  for  this  view  are  derived  from  certain 
propositions  in  which  terms  are  related  to  themselves  not-symmetrically, 
Le.  by  a relation  whose  converse  is  not  identical  with  itself.  These 
propositions  must  now  be  examined. 

95.  There  is  a certain  temptation  to  affirm  that  no  term  can  be 
related  to  itself ; and  there  is  a still  stronger  temptation  to  affirm  that, 
if  a term  can  be  related  to  itself,  the  relation  must  be  symmetrical, 
Le.  identical  with  its  converse.  But  both  these  temptations  must  be 
resisted.  In  the  first  place,  if  no  term  were  related  to  itself,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  assert  self-identity,  since  this  is  plainly  a relation. 
But  since  there  is  such  a notion  as  identity,  and  since  it  seems  undeniable 
that  every  term  is  identical  with  itself,  we  must  allow  that  a term  may 
be  related  to  itself.  Identity,  however,  is  still  a symmetrical  relation, 
and  may  be  admitted  without  any  great  qualms.  The  matter  becomes 
far  worse  when  we  have  to  admit  not-symmetrical  relations  of  terms 
to  themselves.  Nevertheless  the  following  propositions  seem  undeniable ; 
Being  is,  or  has  being ; 1 is  one,  or  has  unity ; concept  is  conceptual : 
term  is  a term ; class-concept  is  a class-concept.  All  these  are  of  one 
of  the  three  equivalent  types  which  we  distinguished  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  v,  which  may  be  called  respectively  subject-predicate  proposi- 
tions, propositions  asserting  the  relation  of  predication,  and  propositions 
asserting  membership  of  a class.  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  then, 
the  fact  that  a predicate  may  be  predicable  of  itself.  It  is  necessary,  for 
our  present  purpose,  to  take  our  propositions  in  the  second  form  (Socrates 
has  humanity),  since  the  subject-predicate  form  is  not  in  the  above  sense 
relational.  We  may  take,  as  the  type  of  such  propositions,  66  unity  has 
unity  Now  it  is  certainly  undeniable  that  the  relation  of  predication 
is  asymmetrical,  since  subjects  cannot  in  general  be  predicated  of  their 
predicates.  Thus  “ unity  has  unity  ” asserts  one  relation  of  unity  to 
itself,  and  implies  another,  namely  the  converse  relation:  unity  has 
to  itself  both  the  relation  of  subject  to  predicate,  and  the  relation  of 
predicate  to  subject.  Now  if  the  referent  and  the  relatum  are  identical, 
it  is  plain  that  the  relatum  has  to  the  referent  the  same  relation  as  the 
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referent  has  to  the  relatum.  Hence  if  the  converse  of  a relation  in 
a particular  case  were  defined  by  mutual  implication  in  that  particular 
case,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  present  case,  our  relation  has  two 
converses,  since  two  different  relations  of  relatum  to  referent  are  implied 
by  “ unity  has  unity."”  We  must  therefore  define  the  converse  of  a 
relation  by  the  fact  that  aRb  implies  and  is  implied  by  bRa  whatever 
a and  b may  be,  and  whether  or  not  the  relation  R holds  between  them. 
That  is  to  say,  a and  b are  here  essentially  variables,  and  if  we  give 
them  any  constant  value,  we  may  find  that  aRb  implies  and  is  implied 
by  bR'a,  where  Rf  is  some  relation  other  than  R. 

Thus  three  points  must  be  noted  with  regard  to  relations  of  two 
terms:  (1)  they  all  have  sense,  so  that,  provided  a and  b are  not 
identical,  we  can  distinguish  aRb  from  bRa ; (2)  they  all  have  a 

converse,  i.e.  a relation  R such  that  aRb  implies  and  is  implied  by 
bRa>  whatever  a and  b may  be;  (3)  some  relations  hold  between  a 
term  and  itself,  and  such  relations  are  not  necessarily  symmetrical, 
i.e.  there  may  be  two  different  relations,  which  are  each  other’s  con- 
verses, and  which  both  hold  between  a term  and  itself. 

96.  For  the  general  theory  of  relations,  especially  in  its  mathe- 
matical developments,  certain  axioms  relating  classes  and  relations  are 
of  great  importance.  It  is  to  be  held  that  to  have  a given  relation  to  a 
given  term  is  a predicate,  so  that  all  terms  having  this  relation  to  this 
term  form  a class.  It  is  to  be  held  further  that  to  have  a given  relation 
at  all  is  a predicate,  so  that  all  referents  with  respect  to  a given  relation 
form  a class.  It  follows,  by  considering  the  converse  relation,  that  all 
relata  also  form  a class.  These  two  classes  I shall  call  respectively  the 
domain  and  the  converse  do?nain  of  the  relation ; the  logical  sum  of  the 
two  I shall  call  the  field  of  the  relation. 

The  axiom  that  all  referents  with  respect  to  a given  relation  form  a 
class  seems,  however,  to  require  some  limitation,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  contradiction  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Chapter  vi.  This  contra- 
diction may  be  stated  as  follows.  W e saw  that  some  predicates  can  be 
predicated  of  themselves.  Consider  now  those  of  which  this  is  not  the 
case.  These  are  the  referents  (and  also  the  relata)  in  what  seems  like 
a complex  relation,  namely  the  combination  of  non-predicability  with 
identity.  But  there  is  no  predicate  which  attaches  to  all  of  them  and 
to  no  other  terms.  For  this  predicate  will  either  be  predicable  or  not 
predicable  of  itself.  If  it  is  predicable  of  itself,  it  is  one  of  those 
referents  by  relation  to  which  it  was  defined,  and  therefore,  in  virtue 
of  their  definition,  it  is  not  predicable  of  itself.  Conversely,  if  it  is  not 
predicable  of  itself,  then  again  it  is  one  of  the  said  referents,  of  all  of 
which  (by  hypothesis)  it  is  predicable,  and  therefore  again  it  is  predicable 
of  itself.  This  is  a contradiction,  which  shows  that  all  the  referents 
considered  have  no  exclusive  common  predicate,  and  therefore,  if  defining 
predicates  are  essential  to  classes,  do  not  form  a class. 
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The  matter  may  be  put  otherwise.  In  defining  the  would-be  class  of 
predicates,  all  those  not  predicable  of  themselves  have  been  used  up. 
The  common  predicate  of  all  these  predicates  cannot  be  one  of  them, 
since  for  each  of  them  there  is  at  least  one  predicate  (namely  itself)  of 
which  it  is  not  predicable.  But  again,  the  supposed  common  predicate 
cannot  be  any  other  predicate,  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  predicable  of 
itself,  i.e.  it  would  be  a member  of  the  supposed  class  of  predicates,  since 
these  were  defined  as  those  of  which  it  is  predicable.  Thus  no  predicate 
is  left  over  which  could  attach  to  all  the  predicates  considered. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  not  every  definable  collection  of 
terms  forms  a class  defined  by  a common  predicate.  This  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  what  properties  a 
collection  must  have  in  order  to  form  such  a class.  The  exact  point 
established  by  the  above  contradiction  may  be  stated  as  follows : A pro- 
position apparently  containing  only  one  variable  may  not  be  equivalent 
to  any  proposition  asserting  that  the  variable  in  question  has  a certain 
predicate.  It  remains  an  open  question  whether  every  class  must  have 
a defining  predicate. 

That  all  terms  having  a given  relation  to  a given  term  form  a class 
defined  by  an  exclusive  common  predicate  results  from  the  doctrine  of 
Chapter  vii,  that  the  proposition  aRb  can  be  analyzed  into  the  subject 
a and  the  assertion  Rb,  To  be  a term  of  which  Rb  can  be  asserted 
appears  to  be  plainly  a predicate.  But  it  does  not  follow,  I think, 
that  to  be  a term  of  which,  for  some  value  of  -z/,  Ry  can  be  asserted,  is 
a predicate.  The  doctrine  of  propositional  functions  requires,  however, 
that  all  terms  having  the  latter  property  should  form  a class.  This 
class  I shall  call  the  domain  of  the  relation  R as  well  as  the  class  of 
referents.  The  domain  of  the  converse  relation  will  be  also  called  the 
converse  domain,  as  well  as  the  class  of  relata.  The  two  domains 
together  will  be  called  the  field  of  the  relation — a notion  chiefly  im- 
portant as  regards  series.  Thus  if  paternity  be  the  relation,  fathers  form 
its  domain,  children  its  converse  domain,  and  fathers  and  children 
together  its  field. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a proposition  aRb  can  be  regarded  as 
asserting  aR  of  6,  or  whether  only  Ra  can  be  asserted  of  b.  In  other 
words,  is  a relational  proposition  only  an  assertion  concerning  the 
referent,  or  also  an  assertion  concerning  the  relatum?  If  we  take  the 
latter  view,  we  shall  have,  connected  with  (say)  “ a is  greater  than  bfi 
four  assertions,  namely  “ is  greater  than  bfi  “ a is  greater  than,11  “ is  less 
than  a11  and  ub  is  less  than.11  I am  inclined  myself  to  adopt  this  view, 
but  I know  of  no  argument  on  either  side. 

97.  We  can  form  the  logical  sum  and  product  of  two  relations  or 
of  a class  of  relations  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  classes,  except  that  here 
we  have  to  deal  with  double  variability.  In  addition  to  these  ways  of 
combination,  we  have  also  the  relative  product,  which  is  in  general  non- 
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commutative,  and  therefore  requires  that  the  number  of  factors  shduld 
be  finite.  If  i?,  S be  two  relations,  to  say  that  their  relative  product 
RS  holds  between  two  terms  r,  z is  to  say  that  there  is  a term  y to 
which  x has  the  relation  R , and  which  itself  has  the  relation  S to  z.  Thus 
brother-in-law  is  the  relative  product  of  wife  and  brother  or  of  sister 
and  husband : father-in-law  is  the  relative  product  of  wife  and  father, 
whereas  the  relative  product  of  father  and  wife  is  mother  or  step-mother. 

98.  There  is  a temptation  to  regard  a relation  as  definable  in 
extension  as  a class  of  couples.  This  has  the  formal  advantage  that  it 
avoids  the  necessity  for  the  primitive  proposition  asserting  that  every 
couple  has  a relation  holding  between  no  other  pair  of  terms.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  give  sense  to  the  couple,  to  distinguish  the  referent  from  the 
relatum : thus  a couple  becomes  essentially  distinct  from  a class  of  two 
terms,  and  must  itself  be  introduced  as  a primitive  idea.  It  would  seem, 
viewing  the  matter  philosophically,  that  sense  can  only  be  derived  from 
some  relational  proposition,  and  that  the  assertion  that  a is  referent  and 
b relatum  already  involves  a purely  relational  proposition  in  which  a and 
b are  terms,  though  the  relation  asserted  is  only  the  general  one  of 
referent  to  relatum.  There  are,  in  fact,  concepts  such  as  greater , which 
occur  otherwise  than  as  terms  in  propositions  having  two  terms  (§§  48, 54); 
and  no  doctrine  of  couples  can  evade  such  propositions.  It  seems  there- 
fore more  correct  to  take  an  intensional  view  of  relations,  and  to  identify 
them  rather  with  class-concepts  than  with  classes.  This  procedure  is 
formally  more  convenient,  and  seems  also  nearer  to  the  logical  facts. 
Throughout  Mathematics  there  is  the  same  rather  curious  relation  of 
intensional  and  extensions!  points  of  view:  the  symbols  other  than 
variable  terms  (i.e.  the  variable  class-concepts  and  relations)  stand  for 
intensions,  while  the  actual  objects  dealt  with  are  always  extensions. 
Thus  in  the  calculus  of  relations,  it  is  classes  of  couples  that  are  relevant, 
but  the  symbolism  deals  with  them  by  means  of  relations.  This  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  state  of  things  explained  in  relation  to  classes, 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  explanations  at  length. 

99.  Mr  Bradley,  in  Appearance  and  Reality , Chapter  m,  has  based 
an  argument  against  the  reality  of  relations  upon  the  endless  regress 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a relation  which  relates  two  terms  must 
be  related  to  each  of  them.  The  endless  regress  is  undeniable,  if 
relational  propositions  are  taken  to  be  ultimate,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  forms  any  logical  difficulty.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
(§  55)  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  regress,  the  one  proceeding  merely  to 
perpetually  new  implied  propositions,  the  other  in  the  meaning  of  a 
proposition  itself;  of  these  two  kinds,  we  agreed  that  the  former,  since 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  infinity,  has  ceased  to  be  objectionable, 
while  the  latter  remains  inadmissible.  We  have  to  inquire  which  kind 
of  regress  occurs  in  the  present  instance.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
part  ,of  the  very  meaning  of  a relational  proposition  that  the  relation 
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involved  should  have  to  the  terms  the  relation  expressed  in  saying  that 
it  relates  them,  and  that  this  is  what  makes  the  distinction,  which  we 
formerly  (§  54)  left  unexplained,  between  a relating  relation  and  a relation 
in  itself.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  against  this  view,  that  the  assertion 
of  a relation  between  the  relation  and  the  terms,  though  implied,  is  no 
part  of  the  original  proposition,  and  that  a relating  relation  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a relation  in  itself  by  the  indefinable  element  of  assertion 
which  distinguishes  a proposition  from  a concept.  Against  this  it 
might  be  retorted  that,  in  the  concept  “ difference  of  a and  b”  difference 
relates  a and  b just  as  much  as  in  the  proposition  “ a and  b differ”;  but 
to  this  it  may  be  rejoined  that  we  found  the  difference  of  a and  b,  except 
in  so  far  as  some  specific  point  of  difference  may  be  in  question,  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  bare  difference.  Thus  it  seems  impossible  to 
prove  that  the  endless  regress  involved  is  of  the  objectionable  kind. 
We  may  distinguish,  I think,  between  “a  exceeds  and  “ a is  greater 
than  5,”  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  people  usually  mean 
the  same  thing  by  these  two  propositions.  On  the  principle,  from  which 
I can  see  no  escape,  that  every  genuine  word  must  have  some  meaning, 
the  is  and  than  must  form  part  of  “ a is  greater  than  b, ” which  thus 
contains  more  than  two  terms  and  a relation.  The  is  seems  to  state 
that  a has  to  greater  the  relation  of  referent,  while  the  than  states 
similarly  that  b has  to  greater  the  relation  of  relatum.  But  “ a exceeds 
6”  may  be  held  to  express  solely  the  relation  of  a to  without  in- 
cluding any  of  the  implications  of  further  relations.  Hence  we  shall 
have  to  conclude  that  a relational  proposition  aRb  does  not  include 
in  its  meaning  any  relation  of  a or  b to  i?,  and  that  the  endless  regress, 
though  undeniable,  is  logically  quite  harmless.  With  these  remarks, 
we  may  leave  the  further  theory  of  relations  to  later  Parts  of  the  present 
work. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  CONTRADICTION. 

100.  Before  taking  leave  of  fundamental  questions,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  more  in  detail  the  singular  contradiction,  already  mentioned, 
with  regard  to  predicates  not  predicable  of  themselves.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  solve  this  puzzle,  it  will  be  well  to  make  some  deductions  connected 
with  it,  and  to  state  it  in  various  different  forms.  I may  mention  that  I 
was  led  to  it  in  the  endeavour  to  reconcile  Cantor’s  proof  that  there  can 
be  no  greatest  cardinal  number  with  the  very  plausible  supposition  that 
the  class  of  all  terms  (which  we  have  seen  to  be  essential  to  all  formal 
propositions)  has  necessarily  the  greatest  possible  number  of  members*. 

Let  w be  a class-concept  which  can  be  asserted  of  itself,  Le.  such  that 
“ w is  a w y Instances  are  class-concept , and  the  negations  of  ordinary 
class-concepts,  e.g.  not-man.  Then  (a)  if  w be  contained  in  another  class  v , 
since  w is  a w,  w is  a v ; consequently  there  is  a term  of  v which  is 
a class-concept  that  can  be  asserted  of  itself.  Hence  by  contraposition, 
(/ 3 ) if  u be  a class-concept  none  of  whose  members  are  class-concepts 
that  can  be  asserted  of  themselves,  no  class-concept  contained  in  u can 
be  asserted  of  itself.  Hence  further,  (7)  if  u be  any  class-concept  what- 
ever, and  u the  class-concept  of  those  members  of  u which  are  not 
predicable  of  themselves,  this  class-concept  is  contained  in  itself,  and 
none  of  its  members  are  predicable  of  themselves ; hence  by  (0)  u is  not 
predicable  of  itself.  Thus  u is  not  a ?/,  and  is  therefore  not  a u ; for 
the  terms  of  u that  are  not  terms  of  u are  all  predicable  of  themselves, 
which  u is  not.  Thus  (S)  if  u be  any  class -concept  whatever,  there  is  a 
class-concept  contained  in  u which  is  not  a member  of  w,  and  is  also  one 
of  those  class-concepts  that  are  not  predicable  of  themselves.  So  far,  our 
deductions  seem  scarcely  open  to  question.  But  if  vre  now  take  the  last 
of  them,  and  admit  the  class  of  those  class-concepts  that  cannot  be 
asserted  of  themselves,  we  find  that  this  class  must  contain  a class-concept 
not  a member  of  itself  and  yet  not  belonging  to  the  class  in  question. 

We  may  observe  also  that,  in  virtue  of  what  we  have  proved  in  (yS),  the 
class  of  class-concepts  which  cannot  be  asserted  of  themselves,  which  we 
* See  Part  V,  Chap,  xliii,  § 344  ff. 
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will  call  w9  contains  as  members  of  itself  all  its  sub-classes,  although  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  every  class  has  more  sub-classes  than  terms.  Again, 
if  y be  any  term  of  w9  and  w'  be  the  whole  of  w except  y,  then  being 
a sub-class  of  w,  is  not  a w but  is  a w,  and  therefore  is  y.  Hence  each 
class-concept  which  is  a term  of  w has  all  other  terms  of  re?  as  its 
extension.  It  follows  that  the  concept  bicycle  is  a teaspoon,  and  teaspoon 
is  a bicycle.  This  is  plainly  absurd,  and  any  number  of  similar 
absurdities  can  be  proved. 

101.  Let  us  leave  these  paradoxical  consequences,  and  attempt  the 
exact  statement  of  the  contradiction  itself.  We  have  first  the  statement 
in  terms  of  predicates,  which  has  been  given  already.  If  # be  a predicate, 
x may  or  may  not  be  predicable  of  itself.  Let  us  assume  that  “ not- 
predicable  of  oneself  ” is  a predicate.  Then  to  suppose  either  that  this 
predicate  is,  or  that  it  is  not,  predicable  of  itself,  is  self-contradictory. 
The  conclusion,  in  this  case,  seems  obvious : “ not-predicable  of  oneself” 
is  not  a predicate. 

Let  us  now  state  the  same  contradiction  in  terms  of  class-concepts. 
A class-concept  may  or  may  not  be  a term  of  its  own  extension.  u Class- 
concept  which  is  not  a term  of  its  own  extension”  appears  to  be  a class- 
concept.  But  if  it  is  a term  of  its  own  extension,  it  is  a class-concept 
which  is  not  a term  of  its  own  extension,  and  vice  versa . Thus  we  must 
conclude,  against  appearances,  that  “class-concept  which  is  not  a term  of 
its  own  extension”  is  not  a class-concept. 

In  terms  of  classes  the  contradiction  appears  even  more  extraordinary. 
A class  as  one  may  be  a term  of  itself  as  many.  Thus  the  class  of  all 
classes  is  a class;  the  class  of  all  the  terms  that  are  not  men  is  not  a man, 
and  so  on.  Do  all  the  classes  that  have  this  property  form  a class  ? If 
so,  is  it  as  one  a member  of  itself  as  many  or  not  P If  it  is,  then  it  is 
one  of  the  classes  which,  as  ones,  are  not  members  of  themselves  as  many, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  we  must  conclude  again  that  the  classes  which  as 
ones  are  not  members  of  themselves  as  many  do  not  form  a class — or 
rather,  that  they  do  not  form  a class  as  one,  for  the  argument  cannot 
show  that  they  do  not  fonn  a class  as  many. 

102.  A similar  result,  which,  however,  does  not  lead  to  a contradic- 
tion, may  be  proved  concerning  any  relation.  Let  R be  a relation,  and 
consider  the  class  w of  terms  which  do  not  have  the  relation  R to  them- 
selves. Then  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  term  a to  which 
all  of  them  and  no  other  terms  have  the  relation  R.  For,  if  there  were 
such  a term,  the  propositional  function  “ x does  not  have  the  relation  R 
to  a?  ” would  be  equivalent  to  “ x has  the  relation  R to  a.”  Substituting 
a for  x throughout,  wrhich  is  legitimate  since  the  equivalence  is  formal, 
we  find  a contradiction.  When  in  place  of  R we  put  e,  the  relation  of 
a term  to  a class-concept  which  can  be  asserted  of  it,  we  get  the  above 
contradiction.  The  reason  that  a contradiction  emerges  here  is  that 
we  have  taken  it  as  an  axiom  that  any  propositional  function  containing 
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only  one  variable  is  equivalent  to  asserting  membership  of  a class  defined 
by  the  propositional  function.  Either  this  axiom,  or  the  principle  that 
every  class  can  be  taken  as  one  term,  is  plainly  false,  and  there  is  no 
fundamental  objection  to  dropping  either.  But  having  dropped  the 
former,  the  question  arises : Which  propositional  functions  define  classes 
which  are  single  terms  as  well  as  many,  and  which  do  not  ? And  with 
this  question  our  real  difficulties  begin. 

Any  method  by  which  we  attempt  to  establish  a one-one  or  many- 
one  correlation  of  all  terms  and  all  propositional  functions  must  omit  at 
least  one  propositional  function.  Such  a method  would  exist  if  all 
propositional  functions  could  be  expressed  in  the  form  ...ez/,  since  this 
form  correlates  u with  ...e«.  But  the  impossibility  of  any  such  correla- 
tion is  proved  as  follows.  Let  <f)x  be  a propositional  function  correlated 
with  x ; then,  if  the  correlation  covers  all  terms,  the  denial  of  4>x  (x)  will 
be  a propositional  function,  since  it  is  a proposition  for  all  values  of  x. 
But  it  cannot  be  included  in  the  correlation ; for  if  it  were  correlated 
with  <7,  4>a  (x)  would  be  equivalent,  for  all  values  of  to  the  denial  of 
4>x  (x) ; but  this  equivalence  is  impossible  for  the  value  n,  since  it  makes 
<j>a(a)  equivalent  to  its  own  denial.  It  follows  that  there  are  more 
propositional  functions  than  terms — a result  which  seems  plainly  impos- 
sible, although  the  proof  is  as  convincing  as  any  in  Mathematics.  We 
shall  shortly  see  how  the  impossibility  is  removed  by  the  doctrine  of 
logical  types. 

103.  The  first  method  which  suggests  itself  is  to  seek  an  ambiguity 
in  the  notion  of  e.  But  in  Chapter  vi  we  distinguished  the  various 
meanings  as  far  as  any  distinction  seemed  possible,  and  we  have  just 
seen  that  with  each  meaning  the  same  contradiction  emerges.  Let  us, 
however,  attempt  to  state  the  contradiction  throughout  in  terms  of 
propositional  functions.  Every  propositional  function  which  is  not  null, 
we  supposed,  defines  a class,  and  every  class  can  certainly  be  defined  by 
a propositional  function.  Thus  to  say  that  a class  as  one  is  not  a 
member  of  itself  as  many  is  to  say  that  the  class  as  one  does  not  satisfy 
the  function  by  which  itself  as  many  is  defined.  Since  all  propositional 
functions  except  such  as  are  null  define  classes,  all  will  be  used  up,  in 
considering  all  classes  having  the  above  property,  except  such  as  do  not 
have  the  above  property.  If  any  propositional  function  were  satisfied 
by  every  class  having  the  above  property,  it  would  therefore  necessarily 
be  one  satisfied  also  by  the  class  w of  all  such  classes  considered  as  a 
single  term.  Hence  the  class  w does  not  itself  belong  to  the  class  zp, 
and  therefore  there  must  be  some  propositional  function  satisfied  by  the 
terms  of  w but  not  by  w itself.  Thus  the  contradiction  re-emerges,  and 
we  must  suppose,  either  that  there  is  no  such  entity  as  ze?,  or  that  there 
is  no  propositional  function  satisfied  by  its  terms  and  by  no  others. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a solution  could  be  found  bv  denying  the 
legitimacy  of  variable  propositional  functions.  If  we  denote  by  for 
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the  moment,  the  class  of  values  satisfying  <f> , our  propositional  function 
is  the  denial  of  where  <j>  is  the  variable.  The  doctrine  of 

Chapter  vii,  that  (f>  is  not  a separable  entity,  might  make  such  a variable 
seem  illegitimate;  but  this  objection  can  be  overcome  by  substitut- 
ing for  (f>  the  class  of  propositions  <f>x , or  the  relation  of  <f>x  to  x. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  variable  propositional  functions 
altogether.  Wherever  a variable  class  or  a variable  relation  occurs, 
we  have  admitted  a variable  propositional  function,  which  is  thus 
essential  to  assertions  about  every  class  or  about  every  relation.  The 
definition  of  the  domain  of  a relation,  for  example,  and  all  the  general 
propositions  which  constitute  the  calculus  of  relations,  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  refusal  to  allow  this  type  of  variation.  Thus  we  require 
some  further  characteristic  by  which  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  varia- 
tion. This  characteristic  is  to  be  found,  I think,  in  the  independent 
variability  of  the  function  and  the  argument.  In  general,  <f*x  is  itself 
a function  of  two  variables,  <f>  and  x ; of  these,  either  may  be  given  a 
constant  value,  and  either  may  be  varied  without  reference  to  the  other. 
But  in  the  type  of  propositional  functions  we  are  considering  in  this 
Chapter,  the  argument  is  itself  a function  of  the  propositional  function : 
instead  of  <f>i r,  we  have  (f>  where  f(<f>)  is  defined  as  a function  of 

<f>.  Thus  when  <f>  is  varied,  the  argument  of  which  </>  is  asserted  is 
varied  too.  Thus  “ x is  an  x*  is  equivalent  to:  can  be  asserted  of 

the  class  of  terms  satisfying  this  class  of  terms  being  x.  If  here 
<j>  is  varied,  the  argument  is  varied  at  the  same  time  in  a manner 
dependent  upon  the  variation  of  <f> . For  this  reason,  (j>  though 

it  is  a definite  proposition  when  x is  assigned,  is  not  a propositional 
function,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  when  x is  variable.  Propositional 
functions  of  this  doubtful  type  may  be  called  quadratic  forms , because 
the  variable  enters  into  them  in  a way  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in 
which,  in  Algebra,  a variable  appears  in  an  expression  of  the  second 
degree. 

104.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  state  the  suggested  solution  is  to  say 
that,  if  a collection  of  terms  can  only  be  defined  by  a variable  pro- 
positional  function,  then,  though  a class  as  many  may  be  admitted, 
a class  as  one  must  be  denied.  When  so  stated,  it  appeal's  that  propo- 
sitional functions  may  be  varied,  provided  the  resulting  collection  is 
never  itself  made  into  the  subject  in  the  original  propositional  function. 
In  such  cases  there  is  only  a class  as  many,  not  a class  as  one.  We  took 
it  as  axiomatic  that  the  class  as  one  is  to  be  found  wherever  there  is 
a class  as  many ; but  this  axiom  need  not  be  universally  admitted, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  contradiction.  By  denying 
it,  therefore,  the  whole  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

A class  as  one,  we  shall  say,  is  an  object  of  the  same  type  as  its 
terms ; i.e . any  propositional  function  <f>  (x)  which  is  significant  when  one 
of  the  terms  is  substituted  for  x is  also  significant  when  the  class  as  one 
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is  substituted.  But  the  class  as  one  does  not  always  exist,  and  the  class 
as  many  is  of  a different  type  from  the  terms  of  the  class,  even  when  the 
class  has  only  one  term,  i.e.  there  are  propositional  functions  <f>  ( u ) in 
which  u may  be  the  class  as  many,  which  are  meaningless  if,  for  «,  we 
substitute  one  of  the  terms  of  the  class.  And  so  ux  is  one  among  x's  * 
is  not  a proposition  at  all  if  the  relation  involved  is  that  of  a term  to  its 
class  as  many ; and  this  is  the  only  relation  of  whose  presence  a pro- 
positional  function  always  assures  us.  In  this  view,  a class  as  many  may 
be  a logical  subject,  but  in  propositions  of  a different  kind  from  those  in 
which  its  terms  are  subjects ; of  any  object  other  than  a single  term,  the 
question  whether  it  is  one  or  many  will  have  different  answers  according 
to  the  proposition  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus  we  have  “ Socrates  is  one 
among  men,*  in  which  men  are  plural ; but  “ men  are  one  among  species 
of  animals,*  in  which  men  are  singular.  It  is  the  distinction  of  logical 
types  that  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery*. 

105.  Other  ways  of  evading  the  contradiction,  which  might  be 
suggested,  appear  undesirable,  on  the  ground  that  they  destroy  too 
many  quite  necessary  kinds  of  propositions.  It  might  be  suggested 
that  identity  is  introduced  in  “ x is  not  an  x * in  a way  which  is  not 
permissible.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  relations  of  terms 
to  themselves  are  unavoidable,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  suicides 
or  self-made  men  or  the  heroes  of  Smiles’s  Self-Help  are  all  defined 
by  relations  to  themselves.  And  generally,  identity  enters  in  a very 
similar  way  into  formal  implication,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
reject  it. 

A natural  suggestion  for  escaping  from  the  contradiction  would  be 
to  demur  to  the  notion  of  all  terms  or  of  all  classes.  It  might  be 
urged  that  no  such  sum-total  is  conceivable ; and  if  all  indicates  a whole, 
our  escape  from  the  contradiction  requires  us  to  admit  this.  But  we 
have  already  abundantly  seen  that  if  this  view  were  maintained  against 
any  term,  all  formal  truth  would  be  impossible,  and  Mathematics,  whose 
characteristic  is  the  statement  of  truths  concerning  any  term,  would  be 
abolished  at  one  stroke.  Thus  the  correct  statement  of  formal  truths 
requires  the  notion  of  any  term  or  every  term,  but  not  the  collective 
notion  of  all  terms. 

It  should  be  observed,  finally,  that  no  peculiar  philosophy  is  involved 
in  the  above  contradiction,  which  springs  directly  from  common  sense, 
and  can  only  be  solved  by  abandoning  some  common-sense  assumption. 
Only  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  which  nourishes  itself  on  contradictions, 
can  remain  indifferent,  because  it  finds  similar  problems  everywhere.  In 
any  other  doctrine,  so  direct  a challenge  demands  an  answer,  on  pain 
of  a confession  of  impotence.  Fortunately,  no  other  similar  difficulty, 
so  far  as  I know,  occurs  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Principles  of 
Mathematics. 


* On  this  subject,  see  Appendix. 
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106.  We  may  now  briefly  review  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
Part  I.  Pure  Mathematics  was  defined  as  the  class  of  propositions 
asserting  forma!  implications  and  containing  no  constants  except  logical 
constants.  And  logical  constants  are:  Implication,  the  relation  of  a 
term  to  a class  of  which  it  is  a member,  the  notion  of  such  that , the 
notion  of  relation,  and  such  further  notions  as  are  involved  in  formal 
implication,  which  we  found  (§  93)  to  be  the  following:  propositional 
function,  class*,  denoting,  and  any  or  every  term.  This  definition  brought 
Mathematics  into  very  close  relation  to  Logic,  and  made  it  practically 
identical  with  Symbolic  Logic.  An  examination  of  Symbolic  Logic  justi- 
fied the  above  enumeration  of  mathematical  indefinables.  In  Chapter  in 
we  distinguished  implication  and  formal  implication.  The  former  holds 
between  any  two  propositions  provided  the  first  be  false  or  the  second 
true.  The  latter  is  not  a relation,  but  the  assertion,  for  every  value 
of  the  variable  or  variables,  of  a propositional  function  which,  for  every 
value  of  the  variable  or  variables,  asserts  an  implication.  Chapter  iv 
distinguished  what  may  be  called  things  from  predicates  and  relations 
(including  the  is  of  predications  among  relations  for  this  purpose).  It 
was  shown  that  this  distinction  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
substance  and  attributes,  but  does  not  lead  to  the  traditional  results. 
Chapters  v and  vi  developed  the  theory  of  predicates.  In  the  former 
of  these  chapters  it  was  shown  that  certain  concepts,  derived  from 
predicates,  occur  in  propositions  not  about  themselves,  but  about  com- 
binations of  terms,  such  as  are  indicated  by  all,  every,  any , a,  some , and 
the.  Concepts  of  this  kind,  we  found,  are  fundamental  in  Mathematics, 
and  enable  us  to  deal  with  infinite  classes  by  means  of  propositions  of 
finite  complexity.  In  Chapter  vi  we  distinguished  predicates,  class- 
concepts,  concepts  of  classes,  classes  as  many,  and  classes  as  one.  We 
agreed  that  single  terms,  or  such  combinations  as  result  from  and.  are 
classes,  the  latter  being  classes  as  many;  and  that  classes  as  many 
are  the  objects  denoted  by  concepts  of  classes,  which  are  the  plurals 
of  class-concepts.  Hut  in  the  present  chapter  we  decided  that  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  a single  term  from  the  class  whose  only  member 
it  is,  and  that  consequently  the  null-class  may  be  admitted. 

In  Chapter  vn  we  resumed  the  study  of  the  verb.  Subject-predicate 
propositions,  and  such  as  express  a fixed  relation  to  a fixed  term,  could 
be  analyzed,  we  found,  into  a subject  and  an  assertion ; but  this  analysis 
becomes  impossible  when  a given  term  enters  into  a proposition  in  a 
more  complicated  manner  than  as  referent  of  a relation.  Hence  it 
became  necessaiy  to  take  propositional  function  as  a primitive  notion. 
A propositional  function  of  one  variable  is  any  proposition  of  a set 
defined  by  the  variation  of  a single  term,  while  the  other  terms  remain 

* The  notion  of  class  in  general,  we  decided,  could  be  replaced,  as  an  indefinable, 
by  that  of  the  class  of  propositions  defined  by  a propositional  function. 
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constant.  But  in  general  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  isolate  the 
constant  element  in  a propositional  function,  since  what  remains,  when 
a certain  term,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  left  out  of  a proposition,  is  in 
general  no  discoverable  kind  of  entity.  Thus  the  term  in  question 
must  be  not  simply  omitted,  but  replaced  by  a variable . 

The  notion  of  the  variable,  we  found,  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
The  x is  not  simply  any  term,  but  any  term  with  a certain  individuality; 
for  if  not,  any  two  variables  would  be  indistinguishable.  We  agreed 
that  a variable  is  any  term  qua  term  in  a certain  propositional  function, 
and  that  variables  are  distinguished  by  the  propositional  functions  in 
which  they  occur,  or,  in  the  case  of  several  variables,  by  the  place  they 
occupy  in  a given  multiply  variable  propositional  function.  A variable, 
we  said,  is  the  term  in  any  proposition  of  the  set  denoted  by  a given 
propositional  function. 

Chapter  ix  pointed  out  that  relational  propositions  are  ultimate, 
and  that  they  all  have  sense : i.e.  the  relation  being  the  concept  as  such 
in  a proposition  with  two  terms,  there  is  another  proposition  containing 
the  same  terms  and  the  same  concept  as  such,  as  in  “A  is  greater 
than  B ” and  “ B is  greater  than  AT  These  two  propositions,  though 
different,  contain  precisely  the  same  constituents.  This  is  a characteristic 
of  relations,  and  an  instance  of  the  loss  resulting  from  analysis.  Rela- 
tions, we  agreed,  are  to  be  taken  intensionaLly,  not  as  classes  of  couples*. 

Finally,  in  the  present  chapter,  we  examined  the  contradiction  re- 
sulting from  the  apparent  fact  that,  if  a?  be  the  class  of  all  classes  which 
as  single  terms  are  not  members  of  themselves  as  many,  then  w as  one 
can  be  proved  both  to  be  and  not  to  be  a member  of  itself  as  many. 
The  solution  suggested  was  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  various 
types  of  objects,  namely  terms,  classes  of  terms,  classes  of  classes,  classes 
of  couples  of  terms,  and  so  on ; and  that  a propositional  function  fac  in 
general  requires,  if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning,  that  x should  belong  to 
some  one  type.  Thus  xex  was  held  to  be  meaningless,  because  e requires 
that  the  relatum  should  be  a class  composed  of  objects  which  are  of  the 
type  of  the  referent.  The  class  as  one,  where  it  exists,  is,  we  said,  of  the 
same  type  as  its  constituents ; but  a quadratic  propositional  function  in 
general  appears  to  define  only  a class  as  many,  and  the  contradiction 
proves  that  the  class  as  one,  if  it  ever  exists,  is  certainly  sometimes 
absent. 


* On  this  point,  however,  see  Appendix. 
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DEFINITION  OF  CARDINAL  NUMBERS. 

107.  We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the  apparatus  of  general  logical 
notions  with  which  Mathematics  operates.  In  the  present  Part,  it  is  to 
be  shown  how  this  apparatus  suffices,  without  new  indefinables  or  new 
postulates,  to  establish  the  whole  theory  of  cardinal  integers  as  a special 
branch  of  Logic*.  No  mathematical  subject  has  made,  in  recent  years, 
greater  advances  than  the  theory  of  Arithmetic.  The  movement  in 
favour  of  correctness  in  deduction,  inaugurated  by  Weierstrass,  has  been 
brilliantly  continued  by  Dedekind,  Cantor,  Frege,  and  Peano,  and  attains 
what  seems  its  final  goal  by  means  of  the  logic  of  relations.  As  the 
modern  mathematical  theory  is  but  imperfectly  known  even  by  most 
mathematicians,  I shall  begin  this  Part  by  four  chapters  setting  forth 
its  outlines  in  a non-symbolic  form.  I shall  then  examine  the  process 
of  deduction  from  a philosophical  standpoint,  in  order  to  discover,  if 
possible,  whether  any  unperceived  assumptions  have  covertly  intruded 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  argument. 

108.  It  is  often  held  that  both  number  and  particular  numbers  are 
indefinable.  Now  definability  is  a word  which,  in  Mathematics,  has  a 
precise  sense,  though  one  which  is  relative  to  some  given  set  of  notions^. 
Given  any  set  of  notions,  a term  is  definable  by  means  of  these  notions 
when,  and  only  when,  it  is  the  only  term  having  to  certain  of  these 
notions  a certain  relation  which  itself  is  one  of  the  said  notions.  But 
philosophically,  the  word  definition  has  not,  as  a rule,  been  employed  in 
this  sense;  it  has,  in  fact,  been  restricted  to  the  analysis  of  an  idea 
into  its  constituents.  This  usage  is  inconvenient  and,  I think,  useless ; 
moreover  it  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  wholes  are  not,  as  a 

* Cantor  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  study  of  Cardinal  and 
Ordinal  numbers,  which  are  distinct  entities,  of  which  the  former  are  simpler,  but  of 
which  both  are  essential  to  ordinary  Mathematics.  On  Ordinal  numbers,  cf.  Chaps, 
xxix,  xxxviii,  infra. 

f See  Peano,  F.  1901,  p.  6 ff.  and  Padoa,  “Theorie  Algebrique  des  Nombres 
Entiers,”  Congrte , Vol.  m,  p.  314  ff. 
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rule,  determinate  when  their  constituents  are  given,  but  are  themselves 
new  entities  (which  may  be  in  some  sense  simple),  defined,  in  the 
mathematical  sense,  by  certain  relations  to  their  constituents.  I shall, 
therefore,  in  future,  ignore  the  philosophical  sense,  and  speak  only  of 
mathematical  definability.  I shall,  however,  restrict  this  notion  more 
than  is  done  by  Professor  Peano  and  his  disciples.  They  hold  that  the 
various  branches  of  Mathematics  have  various  indefinables,  by  means  of 
which  the  remaining  ideas  of  the  said  subjects  are  defined.  I hold — 
and  it  is  an  important  part  of  my  purpose  to  prove — that  all  Pure 
Mathematics  (including  Geometry  and  even  rational  Dynamics)  contains 
only  one  set  of  indefinables,  namely  the  fundamental  logical  concepts 
discussed  in  Part  I.  When  the  various  logical  constants  have  been 
enumerated,  it  is  somewhat  arbitrary  which  of  them  we  regard  as 
indefinable,  though  there  are  apparently  some  which  must  be  indefinable 
in  any  theory.  But  my  contention  is,  that  the  indefinables  of  Pure 
Mathematics  are  all  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  presence  of  any  other 
indefinables  indicates  that  our  subject  belongs  to  Applied  Mathematics. 
Moreover,  of  the  three  kinds  of  definition  admitted  by  Peano — the 
nominal  definition,  the  definition  by  postulates,  and  the  definition  by 
abstraction* — I recognize  only  the  nominal : the  others,  it  would  seem, 
are  only  necessitated  by  Peano’s  refusal  to  regard  relations  as  part  of  the 
fundamental  apparatus  of  logic,  and  by  his  somewhat  undue  haste  in 
regarding  as  an  individual  what  is  really  a class.  These  remarks  will  be 
best  explained  by  considering  their  application  to  the  definition  of 
cardinal  numbers. 

109.  It  has  been  common  in  the  past,  among  those  who  regarded 
numbers  as  definable,  to  make  an  exception  as  regards  the  number  1, 
and  to  define  the  remainder  by  its  means.  Thus  £ was  1 + 1,  3 was 
% -hi,  and  so  on.  This  method  was  only  applicable  to  finite  numbers, 
and  made  a tiresome  difference  between  1 and  other  numbers ; moreover 
the  meaning  of  4-  was  commonly  not  explained.  We  are  able  nowa- 
days to  improve  greatly  upon  this  method.  In  the  first  place,  since 
Cantor  has  shown  how  to  deal  with  the  infinite,  it  has  become  both 
desirable  and  possible  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  properties  of  numbers 
in  a way  which  is  equally  applicable  to  finite  and  infinite  numbers.  In 
the  second  place,  the  logical  calculus  has  enabled  us  to  give  an  exact 
definition  of  arithmetical  addition ; and  in  the  third  place,  it  has  become 
as  easy  to  define  0 and  1 as  to  define  any  other  number.  In  order  to 
explain  how  this  is  done,  I shall  first  set  forth  the  definition  of  numbers 
by  abstraction ; I shall  then  point  out  formal  defects  in  this  definition, 
and  replace  it  by  a nominal  definition. 

Numbers  are,  it  will  be  admitted,  applicable  essentially  to  classes. 
It  is  true  that,  where  the  number  is  finite,  individuals  may  be  enumerated 

* Cf.  Burali-Forti,  ce  Sur  les  differentes  definitions  du  nombre  reel,”  Congres,  hi, 
p.  294  ff. 
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to  make  up  the  given  number,  and  may  be  counted  one  by  one  without 
any  mention  of  a class-concept.  But  all  finite  collections  of  individuals 
form  classes,  so  that  what  results  is  after  all  the  number  of  a class. 
And  where  the  number  is  infinite,  the  individuals  cannot  be  enumerated, 
but  must  be  defined  by  intension,  i.e.  by  some  common  property  in 
virtue  of  which  they  form  a class.  Thus  when  any  class-concept  is 
given,  there  is  a certain  number  of  individuals  to  which  this  class-concept 
is  applicable,  and  the  number  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a property 
of  the  class.  It  is  this  view  of  numbers  which  has  rendered  possible  the 
whole  theory  of  infinity,  since  it  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  enume- 
rating the  individuals  wrhose  number  is  to  be  considered.  This  view 
depends  fundamentally  upon  the  notion  of  all , the  numerical  conjunction 
as  we  agreed  to  call  it  (§  59).  All  meii>  for  example,  denotes  men  con- 
joined in  a certain  wray ; and  it  is  as  thus  denoted  that  they  have  a 
number.  Similarly  all  numbers  or  all  points  denotes  numbers  or  points 
conjoined  in  a certain  way,  and  as  thus  conjoined  numbers  or  points  have 
a number.  Numbers,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  properties  of  classes. 

The  next  question  is : Under  what  circumstances  do  two  classes  have 
the  same  -number  ? The  answer  is,  that  they  have  the  same  number 
when  their  terms  can  be  correlated  one  to  one,  so  that  any  one  term  of 
either  corresponds  to  one  and  only  one  term  of  the  other.  This  requires 
that  there  should  be  some  one-one  relation  whose  domain  is  the  one 
class  and  whose  converse  domain  is  the  other  class.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  in  a community  all  the  men  and  all  the  women  are  married,  and 
polygamy  and  polyandry  are  forbidden,  the  number  of  men  must  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  women.  It  might  be  thought  that  a one-one 
relation  could  not  be  defined  except  by  reference  to  the  number  1.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  A relation  is  one-one  when,  if  x and  x have  the 
relation  in  question  to  y,  then  x and  x are  identical ; wdiile  if  x has  the 
relation  in  question  to  y and  y\  then  y and  are  identical.  Thus  it  is 
possible,  without  the  notion  of  unity,  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a one- 
one  relation.  But  in  order  to  provide  for  the  case  of  two  classes  which 
have  no  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  slightly  the  above  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  raying  that  two  classes  have  the  same  number.  For  if 
there  are  no  terms,  the  terms  cannot  be  correlated  one  to  one.  We 
must  say : Two  classes  have  the  same  number  when,  and  only  when,  there 
is  a one-one  relation  whose  domain  includes  the  one  class,  and  which  is 
such  that  the  class  of  correlates  of  the  terms  of  the  one  class  is  identical 
with  the  other  class.  From  this  it  appears  that  two  classes  having  no 
terms  have  always  the  same  number  of  terms ; for  if  we  take  any  one- 
one  relation  whatever,  its  domain  includes  the  null-class,  and  the  class 
of  correlates  of  the  null-class  is  again  the  null-class.  When  two  classes 
have  the  same  number,  they  are  said  to  be  similar. 

Some  readers  may  suppose  that  a definition  of  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  two  classes  have  the  same  number  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
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The  way  to  find  out,  they  may  say,  is  to  count  both  classes.  It  is  such 
notions  as  this  which  have,  until  very  recently,  prevented  the  exhibition 
of  Arithmetic  as  a branch  of  Pure  Logic.  For  the  question  immediately 
arises : What  is  meant  by  counting  P To  this  question  we  usually  get 
only  some  irrelevant  psychological  answer,  as,  that  counting  consists  in 
successive  acts  of  attention.  In  order  to  count  10,  I suppose  that  ten 
acts  of  attention  are  required : certainly  a most  useful  definition  of  the 
number  10 ! Counting  has,  in  fact,  a good  meaning,  which  is  not 
psychological.  But  this  meaning  is  highly  complex ; it  is  only  applicable 
to  classes  which  can  be  well-ordered,  which  are  not  known  to  be  all 
classes ; and  it  only  gives  the  number  of  the  class  when  this  number  is 
finite— a rare  and  exceptional  case.  We  must  not,  therefore,  bring  in 
counting  where  the  definition  of  numbers  is  in  question. 

The  relation  of  similarity  between  classes  has  the  three  properties  of 
being  reflexive,  symmetrical,  and  transitive ; that  is  to  say,  if  w,  v,  w be 
classes,  u is  similar  to  itself ; if  u be  similar  to  v is  similar  to  u ; and 
if  u be  similar  to  v , and  v to  w9  then  u is  similar  to  w . These  properties 
all  follow  easily  from  the  definition.  Now  these  three  properties  of  a 
relation  are  held  by  Peano  and  common  sense  to  indicate  that  when  the 
relation  holds  between  two  terms,  those  two  terms  have  a certain  common 
property,  and  vice  versa.  This  common  property  we  call  their  number*. 
This  is  the  definition  of  numbers  by  abstraction. 

110.  Now  this  definition  by  abstraction,  and  generally  the  process 
employed  in  such  definitions,  suffers  from  an  absolutely  fatal  formal 
defect:  it  does  not  show  that  only  one  object  satisfies  the  definition *f\ 
Thus  instead  of  obtaining  one  common  property  of  similar  classes,  which 
is  the  number  of  the  classes  in  question,  we  obtain  a class  of  such 
properties,  with  no  means  of  deciding  how  many  terms  this  class  contains. 
In  order  to  make  this  point  clear,  let  us  examine  what  is  meant,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  a common  property.  What  is  meant  is,  that  any 
class  has  to  a certain  entity,  its  number,  a relation  which  it  has  to  nothing 
else,  but  which  all  similar  classes  (and  no  other  entities)  have  to  the  said 
number.  That  is,  there  is  a many-one  relation  which  every  class  has  to 
its  number  and  to  nothing  else.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  definition  by 
abstraction  can  show,  any  set  of  entities  to  each  of  which  some  class  has 
a certain  many-one  relation,  and  to  one  and  only  one  of  which  any  given 
class  has  this  relation,  and  which  are  such  that  all  classes  similar  to  a 
given  class  have  this  relation  to  one  and  the  same  entity  of  the  set, 
appear  as  the  set  of  numbers,  and  any  entity  of  this  set  is  the  number  of 
some  class.  If,  then,  there  are  many  such  sets  of  entities — and  it  is  easy 

* Cf.  Peano,  F.  1901,  § 32,  *0,  Note. 

+ On  the  necessity  of  this  condition,  cf.  Padoa,  loc.  cit.,  p.  324.  Padoa  appears 
not  to  perceive,  however,  that  all  definitions  define  the  single  individual  of  a class  : 
when  what  is  defined  is  a class,  this  must  be  the  only  term  of  some  class  of  classes. 
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to  prove  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  them — every  class  will 
have  many  numbers,  and  the  definition  wholly  fails  to  define  the  number 
of  a class.  This  argument  is  perfectly  general,  and  shows  that  definition 
by  abstraction  is  never  a logically  valid  process. 

111.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  attempt  to  remedy  this 
defect.  One  of  these  consists  in  defining  as  the  number  of  a class  the 
whole  class  of  entities,  chosen  one  from  each  of  the  above  sets  of  entities, 
to  which  all  classes  similar  to  the  given  class  (and  no  others)  have  some 
many-one  relation  or  other.  But  this  method  is  practically  useless,  since 
all  entities,  without  exception,  belong  to  every  such  class,  so  that  every 
class  will  have  as  its  number  the  class  of  all  entities  of  every  sort  and 
description.  The  other  remedy  is  more  practicable,  and  applies  to  all 
the  cases  in  which  Peano  employs  definition  by  abstraction.  This 
method  is,  to  define  as  the  number  of  a class  the  class  of  all  classes 
similar  to  the  given  class.  Membership  of  this  class  of  classes  (considered 
as  a predicate)  is  a common  property  of  all  the  similar  classes  and  of  no 
others ; moreover  every  class  of  the  set  of  similar  classes  has  to  the  set 
a relation  which  it  has  to  nothing  else,  and  which  every  class  has  to  its 
own  set.  Thus  the  conditions  are  completely  fulfilled  by  this  class  of 
classes,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  determinate  when  a class  is  given, 
and  of  being  different  for  two  classes  which  are  not  similar.  This,  then, 
is  an  irreproachable  definition  of  the  number  of  a class  in  purely  logical 
terms. 

To  regard  a number  as  a class  of  classes  must  appear,  at  first  sight, 
a wholly  indefensible  paradox.  Thus  Peano  (F.  1901,  §32)  remarks  that 
“ we  cannot  identify  the  number  of  [a  class]  a with  the  class  of  classes  in 
question  \i.e.  the  class  of  classes  similar  to  a],  for  these  objects  have 
different  properties.”  He  does  not  tell  us  what  these  properties  are,  and 
for  my  part  I am  unable  to  discover  them.  Probably  it  appeared  to  him 
immediately  evident  that  a number  is  not  a class  of  classes.  But  some- 
thing may  be  said  to  mitigate  the  appearance  of  paradox  in  this  view. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a word  as  couple  or  trio  obviously  does  denote  a 
class  of  classes.  Thus  what  we  have  to  say  is,  for  example,  that  u two 
men”  means  “logical  product  of  class  of  men  and  couple,”  and  “there  are 
two  men”  means  “there  is  a class  of  men  which  is  also  a couple.”  In  the 
second  place,  when  we  remember  that  a class-concept  is  not  itself  a col- 
lection, but  a property  by  which  a collection  is  defined,  we  see  that,  if  we 
define  the  number  as  the  class-concept,  not  the  class,  a number  is  really 
defined  as  a common  property  of  a set  of  similar  classes  and  of  nothing 
else.  This  view  removes  the  appearance  of  paradox  to  a great  degree. 
There  is,  however,  a philosophical  difficulty  in  this  view,  and  generally  in 
the  connection  of  classes  and  predicates.  It  may  be  that  there  are  many 
predicates  common  to  a certain  collection  of  objects  and  to  no  others.  In 
this  case,  these  predicates  are  all  regarded  by  Symbolic  Logic  as  equivalent, 
and  any  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  other.  Thus  if  the 
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predicate  were  defined  by  the  collection  of  objects,  we  should  not  obtain, 
in  general,  a single  predicate,  but  a class  of  predicates;  for  this  class  of 
predicates  we  should  require  a new  class-concept,  and  so  on.  The  only 
available  class-concept  would  be  “predicability  of  the  given  collection  of 
terms  and  of  no  others”  But  in  the  present  case,  where  the  collection  is 
defined  by  a certain  relation  to  one  of  its  terms,  there  is  some  danger  of 
a logical  error.  Let  u be  a class;  then  the  number  of  u9  we  said,  is  the 
class  of  classes  similar  to  u.  But  “similar  to  u'  cannot  be  the  actual 
concept  which  constitutes  the  number  of  it;  for,  if  v be  similar  to  u, 
“similar  to  v*  defines  the  same  class,  although  it  is  a different  concept. 
Thus  we  require,  as  the  defining  predicate  of  the  class  of  similar  classes, 
some  concept  which  does  not  have  any  special  relation  to  one  or  more  of 
the  constituent  classes.  In  regard  to  every  particular  number  that  may 
be  mentioned,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  such  a predicate  is,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  discoverable;  but  when  all  we  are  told  about  a number  is  that  it 
is  the  number  of  some  class  u9  it  is  natural  that  a special  reference  to  u 
should  appear  in  the  definition.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point  at  issue. 
The  real  point  is,  that  what  is  defined  is  the  same  whether  we  use  the 
predicate  “similar  to  xi ” or  “similar  to  v”  provided  u is  similar  to 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  the  class-concept  or  defining  predicate  that  is 
defined,  but  the  class  itself  whose  terms  are  the  various  classes  which  are 
similar  to  it  or  to  v.  It  is  such  classes,  therefore,  and  not  predicates  such 
as  “similar  to  w,”  that  must  be  taken  to  constitute  numbers. 

Thus,  to  sum  up:  Mathematically,  a number  is  nothing  but  a class  of 
similar  classes:  this  definition  allows  the  deduction  of  all  the  usual 
properties  of  numbers,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  and  is  the  only  one  (so 
far  as  I know)  which  is  possible  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
general  logic.  But  philosophically  we  may  admit  that  every  collection 
of  similar  classes  has  some  common  predicate  applicable  to  no  entities 
except  the  classes  in  question,  and  if  we  can  find,  by  inspection,  that 
there  is  a certain  class  of  such  common  predicates,  of  which  one  and  only 
one  applies  to  each  collection  of  similar  classes,  then  we  may,  if  we  see 
fit,  call  this  particular  class  of  predicates  the  class  of  numbers.  For  my 
part,  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  such  class  of  predicates,  and 
I do  know  that,  if  there  be  such  a class,  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  Ma- 
thematics. Wherever  Mathematics  derives  a common  property  from  a 
reflexive,  symmetrical,  and  transitive  relation,  all  mathematical  purposes 
of  the  supposed  common  property  are  completely  served  when  it  is 
replaced  by  the  class  of  terms  having  the  given  relation  to  a given  term; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  case  presented  by  cardinal  numbers.  For  the 
future,  therefore,  I shall  adhere  to  the  above  definition,  since  it  is  at 
once  precise  and  adequate  to  all  mathematical  uses. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ADDITION  AND  MULTIPLICATION. 

112.  In  most  mathematical  accounts  of  arithmetical  operations  we 
find  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  give  at  once  a definition  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  rationals,  or  even  to  real  numbers,  without  dwelling  at 
sufficient  length  upon  the  theory  of  integers.  For  the  present,  integers 
alone  will  occupy  us.  The  definition  of  integers,  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  obviously  does  not  admit  of  extension  to  fractions ; and  in  fact 
the  absolute  difference  between  integers  and  fractions,  even  between 
integers  and  fractions  whose  denominator  is  unity,  cannot  possibly  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  What  rational  fractions  are,  and  what  real  numbers 
are,  I shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  a later  stage;  positive  and  negative 
numbers  also  are  at  present  excluded.  The  integers  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  are  not  positive,  but  signless.  And  so  the  addition  and 
multiplication  to  be  defined  in  this  chapter  are  only  applicable  to  integers ; 
but  they  have  the  merit  of  being  equally  applicable  to  finite  and  infinite 
integers.  Indeed,  for  the  present,  I shall  rigidly  exclude  all  propositions 
which  involve  either  the  finitude  or  the  infinity  of  the  numbers  considered. 

113.  There  is  only  one  fundamental  kind  of  addition,  namely  the 
logical  kind.  All  other  kinds  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  this  and  logical 
multiplication.  In  the  present  chapter  the  addition  of  integers  is  to  be 
defined  by  its  means.  Logical  addition,  as  was  explained  in  Fart  I, 
is  the  same  as  disjunction;  if  p and  q are  propositions,  their  logical 
sum  is  the  proposition  “p  or  q?  and  if  u and  v are  classes,  their 
logical  sum  is  the  class  or  v”  i.e.  the  class  to  which  belongs  every 
term  which  either  belongs  to  u or  belongs  to  v.  The  logical  sum 
of  two  classes  u and  v may  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  logical  product 
of  two  propositions,  as  the  class  of  terms  belonging  to  every  class 
in  which  both  u and  v are  contained*.  This  definition  is  not  essen- 
tially confined  to  two  classes,  but  may  be  extended  to  a class  of 
classes,  whether  finite  or  infinite.  Thus  if  k be  a class  of  classes,  the 
logical  sum  of  the  classes  composing  Jc  (called  for  short  the  sura  of  Jc)  is 


* F.  1901,  § 2,  Prop.  1-0. 
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the  class  of  terms  belonging  to  every  class  which  contains  every  class 
which  is  a terra  of  k.  It  is  this  notion  which  underlies  arithmetical 
addition.  If  k be  a class  of  classes  no  two  of  which  have  any  common 
terms  (called  for  short  an  exclusive  class  of  classes),  then  the  arith- 
metical sura  of  the  numbers  of  the  various  classes  of  k is  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  logical  sum  of  k . This  definition  is  absolutely  general,  and 
applies  equally  whether  Tc  or  any  of  its  constituent  classes  be  finite 
or  infinite.  In  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  resulting  number 
depends  only  upon  the  numbers  of  the  various  classes  belonging  to  k9  and 
not  upon  the  particular  class  Tc  that  happens  to  be  chosen,  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  (as  is  easily  done)  that  if  Tc'  be  another  exclusive  class  of  classes, 
similar  to  k9  and  every  member  of  k is  similar  to  its  correlate  in  k\  and 
vice  versa , then  the  number  of  terms  in  the  sum  of  k is  the  same  as  the 
number  in  the  sum  of  k'.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  k has  only  two 
terms,  u and  v9  and  suppose  u and  v have  no  common  part.  Then  the 
number  of  terms  in  the  logical  sum  of  u and  v is  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  terms  in  u and  in  v;  and  if  u be  similar  to  «,  and  v'  to  v9  and  ?/,  v 
have  no  common  part,  then  the  sum  of  u'  and  v is  similar  to  the 
sum  of  u and  v. 

114.  With  regard  to  this  definition  of  a sum  of  numbers,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  cannot  be  freed  from  reference  to  classes  which  have  the 
numbers  in  question.  The  number  obtained  by  summation  is  essentially 
the  number  of  the  logical  sum  of  a certain  class  of  classes  or  of  some 
similar  class  of  similar  classes.  The  necessity  of  this  reference  to  classes 
emerges  when  one  number  occurs  twice  or  oftener  in  the  summation.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  numbers  concerned  have  no  order  of  summation, 
so  that  we  have  no  such  proposition  as  the  commutative  law : this  pro- 
position, as  introduced  in  Arithmetic,  results  only  from  a defective 
symbolism,  which  causes  an  order  among  the  symbols  which  has  no 
correlative  order  in  what  is  symbolized.  But  owing  to  the  absence  of 
order,  if  one  number  occurs  twice  in  a summation,  we  cannot  distinguish 
a first  and  a second  occurrence  of  the  said  number.  If  we  exclude  a 
reference  to  classes  which  have  the  said  number,  there  is  no  sense  in  the 
supposition  of  its  occurring  twice : the  summation  of  a class  of  numbers 
can  be  defined,  but  in  that  case,  no  number  can  be  repeated.  In  the 
above  definition  of  a sum,  the  numbers  concerned  are  defined  as  the 
numbers  of  certain  classes,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
whether  any  number  is  repeated  or  not.  But  in  order  to  define,  without 
reference  to  particular  classes,  a sum  of  numbers  of  which  some  are 
repeated,  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  multiplication. 

This  point  may  be  made  clearer  by  considering  a special  case,  such  as 
1 + 1-  It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  take  the  number  1 itself  twice  over, 
for  there  is  one  number  1,  and  there  are  not  two  instances  of  it.  And  if 
the  logical  addition  of  1 to  itself  were  in  question,  we  should  find  that 
1 and  1 is  1,  according  to  the  general  principle  of  Symbolic  Logic.  Nor 
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can  we  define  1 + 1 as  the  arithmetical  sum  of  a certain  class  of  numbers. 
This  method  can  be  employed  as  regards  1 + 2,  or  any  sum  in  which  no 
number  is  repeated;  but  as  regards  1 + 1,  the  only  class  of  numbers 
involved  is  the  class  whose  only  member  is  1,  and  since  this  class  has  one 
member,  not  two,  we  cannot  define  1+1  by  its  means.  Thus  the  full 
definition  of  1 + 1 is  as  follows : 1+1  is  the  number  of  a class  w which 
is  the  logical  sum  of  two  classes  u and  v which  have  no  common  term 
and  have  each  only  one  term.  The  chief  point  to  be  observed  is,  that 
logical  addition  of  classes  is  the  fundamental  notion,  while  the  arith- 
metical addition  of  numbers  is  wholly  subsequent. 

115.  The  general  definition  of  multiplication  is  due  to  Mr  A.  N. 
Whitehead*.  It  is  as  follows.  Let  k be  a class  of  classes,  no  two  of 
which  have  any  term  in  common.  Form  what  is  called  the  multiplicative 
class  of  k,  i.e.  the  class  each  of  whose  terms  is  a class  formed  by  choosing 
one  and  only  one  term  from  each  of  the  classes  belonging  to  k.  Then 
the  number  of  terms  in  the  multiplicative  class  of  k is  the  product  of  all 
the  numbers  of  the  various  classes  composing  k . This  definition,  like 
that  of  addition  given  above,  has  two  merits,  which  make  it  preferable 
to  any  other  hitherto  suggested.  In  the  first  place,  it  introduces  no 
order  among  the  numbers  multiplied,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  the 
commutative  law,  which,  here  as  in  the  case  of  addition,  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  symbols  than  with  what  is  symbolized.  In  the  second 
place,  the  above  definition  does  not  require  us  to  decide,  concerning  any 
of  the  numbers  involved,  whether  they  are  finite  or  infinite.  Cantor  has 
given f definitions  of  the  sum  and  product  of  two  numbers,  which  do  not 
require  a decision  as  to  whether  these  numbers  are  finite  or  infinite. 
These  definitions  can  be  extended  to  the  sum  and  product  of  any  finite 
number  of  finite  or  infinite  numbers;  but  they  do  not,  as  they  stand, 
allow  the  definition  of  the  sum  or  product  of  an  infinite  number  of 
numbers.  This  grave  defect  is  remedied  in  the  above  definitions,  which 
enable  us  to  pursue  Arithmetic,  as  it  ought  to  be  pursued,  without 
introducing  the  distinction  of  finite  and  infinite  until  we  wish  to  study 
it.  Cantor’s  definitions  have  also  the  formal  defect  of  introducing  an 
order  among  the  numbers  summed  or  multiplied  : but  this  is,  in  his 
case,  a mere  defect  in  the  symbols  chosen,  not  in  the  ideas  which  he 
symbolizes.  Moreover  it  is  not  practically  desirable,  in  the  case  of  the 
sum  or  product  of  two  numbers,  to  avoid  this  formal  defect,  since  the 
resulting  cumbrousness  becomes  intolerable. 

116.  It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  above  definitions  the  usual 
connection  of  addition  and  multiplication,  which  may  be  thus  stated. 
If  k be  a class  of  b mutually  exclusive  classes,  each  of  which  contains 
a terms,  then  the  logical  sum  of  k contains  ax  b terms]:.  It  is  also 

* American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  Oct.  1902. 

t Math.  Armalen,  Vol.  xlvi,  §3.  J See  Whitehead,  he.  cit. 
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easy  to  obtain  the  definition  of  and  to  prove  the  associative  and  dis- 
tributive laws,  and  the  formal  laws  for  powers,  such  as  ahac  = ab+c.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  exponentiation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a new 
independent  operation,  since  it  is  merely  an  application  of  multipli- 
cation. It  is  true  that  exponentiation  can  be  independently  defined, 
as  is  done  by  Cantor*,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  so  doing.  Moreover 
exponentiation  unavoidably  introduces  ordinal  notions,  since  a&'is  not  in 
general  equal  to  ba . For  this  reason  we  cannot  define  the  result  of  an 
infinite  number  of  exponentiations.  Powers,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  abbreviations  for  products  in  which  all  the  numbers  multiplied 
together  are  equal. 

From  the  data  which  we  now  possess,  all  those  propositions  which 
hold  equally  of  finite  and  infinite  numbers  can  be  deduced.  The  next 
step,  therefore,  is  to  consider  the  distinction  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite. 

* Loe.  city  § 4. 
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FINITE  AND  INFINITE. 

117.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  not  to  discuss  the  philo- 
sophical difficulties  concerning  the  infinite,  which  are  postponed  to 
Part  V.  For  the  present  I wish  merely  to  set  forth  briefly  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  finite  and  infinite  as  it  appears  in  the  theory  of 
cardinal  numbers.  This  is  its  most  fundamental  form,  and  must  be 
understood  before  the  ordinal  infinite  can  be  adequately  explained*. 

Let  u be  any  class,  and  let  u'  be  a class  formed  by  taking  away  one 
term  x from  u.  Then  it  may  or  may  not  happen  that  u is  similar  to  u\ 
For  example,  if  u be  the  class  of  all  finite  numbers,  and  u the  class  of 
all  finite  numbers  except  0,  the  terms  of  v!  are  obtained  by  adding  1 to  each 
of  the  terns  of  u,  and  this  correlates  one  term  of  u with  one  of  u and  vice 
versa , no  term  of  either  being  omitted  or  taken  twice  over.  Thus  u is 
similar  to  u.  But  if  u consists  of  all  finite  numbers  up  to  tz,  where  n is 
some  finite  number,  and  vf  consists  of  all  these  except  0,  then  u is  not 
similar  to  u.  If  there  is  one  term  x which  can  be  taken  away  from  n to 
leave  a similar  class  u\  it  is  easily  proved  that  if  any  other  term  y is 
taken  away  instead  of  x we  also  get  a class  similar  to  w.  When  it  is 
possible  to  take  away  one  term  from  u and  leave  a class  u similar  to  w, 
we  say  that  u is  an  infinite  class.  When  this  is  not  possible,  we  say  that 
u is  a finite  class.  From  these  definitions  it  follows  that  the  null-class  is 
finite,  since  no  term  can  be  taken  from  it.  It  is  also  easy  to  prove  that 
if  u be  a finite  class,  the  class  formed  by  adding  one  term  to  u is  finite  ; 
and  conversely  if  this  class  is  finite,  so  is  u.  It  follows  from  the  definition 
that  the  numbers  of  finite  classes  other  than  the  null-class  are  altered 
by  subtracting  1,  while  those  of  infinite  classes  are  unaltered  by  this 
operation.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  same  holds  of  the  addition  of  1. 

118.  Among  finite  classes,  if  one  is  a proper  part  of  another,  the 
one  has  a smaller  number  of  terms  than  the  other.  (A  proper  part  is 
a part  not  the  whole.)  But  among  infinite  classes,  this  no  longer  holds. 

* On  the  present  topic  cf.  Cantor,  Math . Annul en,  Vol.  xlvi,  §§  5,  6,  where 
most  of  what  follows  will  be  found. 
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This  distinction  is,  in  fact,  an  essential  part  of  the  above  definitions  of 
the  finite  and  the  infinite.  Of  two  infinite  classes,  one  may  have  a 
greater  or  a smaller  number  of  terms  than  the  other.  A class  u is  said 
to  be  greater  than  a class  t>,  or  to  have  a number  greater  than  that  of  v9 
when  the  two  are  not  similar,  but  v is  similar  to  a proper  part  of  u.  It 
is  known  that  if  u is  similar  to  a proper  part  of  v9  and  v to  a proper 
part  of  u (a  case  which  can  only  arise  when  u and  v are  infinite),  then  u 
is  similar  to  v;  hence  “ u is  greater  than  is  inconsistent  with  “v  is 
greater  than  u™  It  is  not  at  present  known  whether,  of  two  different 
infinite  numbers,  one  must  be  greater  and  the  other  less.  But  it  is  known 
that  there  is  a least  infinite  number,  i.e.  a number  which  is  less  than  any 
different  infinite  number.  This  is  the  number  of  finite  integers,  which 
will  be  denoted,  in  the  present  work,  by  a0*.  This  number  is  capable  of 
several  definitions  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  finite  numbers.  In 
the  first  place  it  may  be  defined  (as  is  implicitly  done  by  Cantorf)  by  means 
of  the  principle  of  mathematical  induction.  This  definition  is  as  follows: 
Oo  is  the  number  of  any  class  u which  is  the  domain  of  a one-one  relation 
R9  whose  converse  domain  is  contained  in  but  not  coextensive  with  u9 
and  which  is  such  that,  calling  the  term  to  which  x has  the  relation  R 
the  successor  of  «r,  if  s be  any  class  to  which  belongs  a term  of  u which  is 
not  a successor  of  any  other  term  of  u9  and  to  which  belongs  the  successor 
of  every  term  of  u which  belongs  to  <9,  then  every  term  of  u belongs  to  s. 
Or  again,  we  may  define  a0  as  follows.  Let  P be  a transitive  and  asym- 
metrical relation,  and  let  any  two  different  terms  of  the  field  of  P have  the 
relation  P or  its  converse.  Further  let  any  class  u contained  in  the  field 
of  P and  having  successors  (i.e.  terms  to  which  every  term  of  u has  the 
relation  P)  have  an  immediate  successor,  i.e.  a term  whose  predecessors 
either  belong  to  u or  precede  some  term  of  u ; let  there  be  one  term  of 
the  field  of  P which  has  no  predecessors,  but  let  every  term  which  has 
predecessors  have  successors  and  also  have  an  immediate  predecessor ; 
then  the  number  of  terms  in  the  field  of  P is  a0.  Other  definitions  may 
be  suggested,  but  as  all  are  equivalent  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
them.  The  following  characteristic  is  important : Every  class  whose 
number  is  ot0  can  be  arranged  in  a series  having  consecutive  terms,  a 
beginning  but  no  end,  and  such  that  the  number  of  predecessors  of  any 
term  of  the  series  is  finite ; and  any  series  having  these  characteristics 
has  the  number  a0. 

It  is  very  easy  to  show  that  every  infinite  class  contains  classes  whose 
number  is  a0.  For  let  it  be  such  a class,  and  let  x0  be  a term  of  u . 
Then  u is  similar  to  the  class  obtained  by  taking  away  x09  which  we  will 
call  the  class  Thus  ux  is  an  infinite  class.  From  this  we  can  take 


* Cantor  employs  for  this  number  the  Hebrew  Aleph  with  the  suffix  0,  but  this 
notation  is  inconvenient. 

t Math.  Amuilen,  Vol.  xlvi,  § 6. 
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away  a term  «rl5  leaving  an  infinite  class  and  so  on.  The  series  of 
terms  #ls  ...  is  contained  in  «,  and  is  of  the  type  which  has  the 
number  a0.  From  this  point  we  can  advance  to  an  alternative  definition 
of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  by  means  of  mathematical  induction,  which 
must  now  be  explained. 

119.  If  n be  any  finite  number,  the  number  obtained  by  adding 
I to  n is  also  finite,  and  is  different  from  n.  Thus  beginning  with  0 
we  can  form  a series  of  numbers  by  successive  additions  of  1.  We 
may  define  finite  numbers,  if  we  choose,  as  those  numbers  that  can  be 
obtained  from  0 by  such  steps,  and  that  obey  mathematical  induction. 
That  is,  the  class  of  finite  numbers  is  the  class  of  numbers  which  is 
contained  in  every  class  s to  which  belongs  0 and  the  successor  of  every 
number  belonging  to  s,  where  the  successor  of  a number  is  the  number 
obtained  by  adding  1 to  the  given  number.  Now  a0  is  not  such  a 
number,  since,  in  virtue  of  propositions  already  proved,  no  such  number 
is  similar  to  a part  of  itself.  Hence  also  no  number  greater  than 
is  finite  according  to  the  new  definition.  But  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
every  number  less  than  a0  is  finite  with  the  new  definition  as  with  the 
old.  Hence  the  two  definitions  are  equivalent.  Thus  we  may  define 
finite  numbers  either  as  those  that  can  be  reached  by  mathematical 
induction,  starting  from  0 and  increasing  by  1 at  each  step,  or  as  those 
of  classes  which  are  not  similar  to  the  parts  of  themselves  obtained  by 
taking  away  single  terms.  These  two  definitions  are  both  frequently 
employed,  and  it  is  important  to  realize  that  either  is  a consequence 
of  the  other.  Both  will  occupy  us  much  hereafter;  for  the  present 
it  is  only  intended,  without  controversy,  to  set  forth  the  bare  outlines 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  finite  and  infinite,  leaving  the  details  to 
be  filled  in  during  the  course  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THEORY  OF  FINITE  NUMBERS. 


120.  Having  now  clearly  distinguished  the  finite  from  the  infinite, 
we  can  devote  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  finite  numbers.  It  is 
customary,  in  the  best  treatises  on  the  elements  of  Arithmetic*,  not  to 
define  number  or  particular  finite  numbers,  but  to  begin  with  certain 
axioms  or  primitive  propositions,  from  which  all  the  ordinary  results 
are  shown  to  follow.  This  method  makes  Arithmetic  into  an  in- 
dependent study,  instead  of  regarding  it,  as  is  done  in  the  present 
work,  as  merely  a development,  without  new  axioms  or  indefinables,  of  a 
certain  branch  of  general  Logic.  For  this  reason,  the  method  in  question 
seems  to  indicate  a less  degree  of  analysis  than  that  adopted  here.  I 
shall  nevertheless  begin  by  an  exposition  of  the  more  usual  method, 
and  then  proceed  to  definitions  and  proofs  of  what  are  usually  taken 
as  indefinables  and  indemonstrables.  For  this  purpose,  I shall  take 
Peano’s  exposition  in  the  Fonnulaire\ , which  is,  so  far  as  I know, 
the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy  and  rigour.  This  exposition 
has  the  inestimable  merit  of  showing  that  all  Arithmetic  can  be  de- 
veloped from  three  fundamental  notions  (in  addition  to  those  of  general 
Logic)  and  five  fundamental  propositions  concerning  these  notions.  It 
proves  also  that,  if  the  three  notions  be  regarded  as  determined  by  the 
five  propositions,  these  five  propositions  are  mutally  independent.  This 
is  shown  by  finding,  for  each  set  of  four  out  of  the  five  propositions, 
an  interpretation  which  renders  the  remaining  proposition  false.  It 
therefore  only  remains,  in  order  to  connect  Peano's  theory  with  that 
here  adopted,  to  give  a definition  of  the  three  fundamental  notions  and 
a demonstration  of  the  five  fundamental  propositions.  When  once  this 
has  been  accomplished,  we  know  with  certainty  that  everything  in  the 
theory  of  finite  integers  follows. 

* Except  Frege’s  Grand ge-setze  der  Anthmetik  (Jena,  1893). 

t F.  1901,  Part  II  and  F.  1899,  § 20  IF.  F.  1901  differs  from  earlier  editions  in 
making  “ number  is  a class”  a primitive  proposition.  I regard  this  as  unnecessary, 
since  it  is  implied  by  “0  is  a number.”  I therefore  follow  the  earlier  editions. 
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Peano’s  three  indefinables  are  0,« finite  integer* , and  successor  of. 
It  is  assumed,  as  part  of  the  idea  of  succession  (though  it  would, 
I think,  be  better  to  state  it  as  a separate  axiom),  that  every  number 
has  one  and  only  one  successor.  (By  successor  is  meant,  of  course, 
immediate  successor.)  Peano’s  primitive  propositions  are  then  the 
following.  (1)  0 is  a number.  (2)  If  a is  a number,  the  successor  of 
a is  a number.  (3)  If  two  numbers  have  the  same  successor,  the  two 
numbers  are  identical.  (4)  0 is  not  the  successor  of  any  number. 
(5)  If  s be  a class  to  which  belongs  0 and  also  the  successor  of  every 
number  belonging  to  <?,  then  every  number  belongs  to  s.  The  last  of 
these  propositions  is  the  principle  of  mathematical  induction. 

121.  The  mutual  independence  of  these  five  propositions  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Peano  and  Padoa  as  follows f.  (1)  Giving  the  usual 
meanings  to  0 and  successor , but  denoting  by  number  finite  integers 
other  than  0,  all  the  above  propositions  except  the  first  are  true. 

(2)  Giving  the  usual  meanings  to  0 and  successor , but  denoting  by 
number  only  finite  integers  less  than  10,  or  less  than  any  other  specified 
finite  integer,  all  the  above  propositions  are  true  except  the  second. 

(3)  A series  which  begins  by  an  antiperiod  and  then  becomes  periodic 
(for  example,  the  digits  in  a decimal  which  becomes  recurring  after  a 
certain  number  of  places)  will  satisfy  all  the  above  propositions  except 
the  third.  (4)  A periodic  series  (such  as  the  hours  on  the  clock) 
satisfies  all  except  the  fourth  of  the  primitive  propositions.  (5)  Giving 
to  successor  the  meaning  greater  by  2,  so  that  the  successor  of  0 is  2, 
and  of  2 is  4,  and  so  on,  all  the  primitive  propositions  are  satisfied 
except  the  fifth,  which  is  not  satisfied  if  s be  the  class  of  even  numbers 
including  0.  Thus  no  one  of  the  five  primitive  propositions  can  be 
deduced  from  the  other  four. 

122.  Peano  points  out  (Hoc.  cit.)  that  other  classes  besides  that  of 
the  finite  integers  satisfy  the  above  five  propositions.  What  he  says 
is  as  follows : “ There  is  an  infinity  of  systems  satisfying  all  the  primitive 
propositions.  They  are  all  verified,  e.g.9  by  replacing  number  and  0 by 
number  other  than  0 and  1.  All  the  systems  which  satisfy  the  primitive 
propositions  have  a one-one  correspondence  with  the  numbers.  Number 
is  what  is  obtained  from  all  these  systems  by  abstraction;  in  other 
words,  number  is  the  system  which  has  all  the  properties  enunciated 
in  the  primitive  propositions,  and  those  only.”  This  observation  appears 
to  me  lacking  in  logical  correctness.  In  the  first  place,  the  question 
arises : How  are  the  various  systems  distinguished,  which  agree  in  satis- 
fying the  primitive  propositions?  How,  for  example,  is  the  system 
beginning  with  1 distinguished  from  that  beginning  with  0 ? To  this 

* Throughout  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  I shall  use  number  as  synonymous  with 
finite  integer. 

+ F.  181)9,  p.  30. 
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question  two  different  answers  may  be  given.  We  may  say  that  0 and 
1 are  both  primitive  ideas,  or  at  least  that  0 is  so,  and  that  therefore 
0 and  1 can  be  intrinsically  distinguished,  as  yellow  and  blue  are  dis- 
tinguished. But  if  we  take  this  view — which,  by  the  way,  will  have  to 
be  extended  to  the  other  primitive  ideas,  number  and  succession — we 
shall  have  to  say  that  these  three  notions  are  what  I call  constants, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  process  of  abstraction  as  Peano 
speaks  of  in  the  definition  of  number.  In  this  method,  0,  number,  and 
succession  appear,  like  other  indefinables,  as  ideas  which  must  be  simply 
recognized.  Their  recognition  yields  what  mathematicians  call  the 
existence-theorem,  i.e.  it  assures  us  that  there  really  are  numbers. 
But  this  process  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  numbers  are  logical  constants 
or  not,  and  therefore  makes  Arithmetic,  according  to  the  definition  in 
Part  I,  Chapter  i,  prima  facie  a branch  of  Applied  Mathematics.  More- 
over it  is  evidently  not  the  process  which  Peano  has  in  mind.  The 
other  answer  to  the  question  consists  in  regarding  0,  number,  and 
succession  as  a class  of  three  ideas  belonging  to  a certain  class  of  trios 
defined  by  the  five  primitive  propositions.  It  is  very  easy  so  to  state 
the  matter  that  the  five  primitive  propositions  become  transformed  into 
the  nominal  definition  of  a certain  class  of  trios.  There  are  then  no 
longer  any  indefinables  or  indemonstrables  in  our  theory,  which  has 
become  a pure  piece  of  Logic.  But  0,  number  and  succession  become 
variables,  since  they  are  only  detennined  as  one  of  the  class  of  trios : 
moreover  the  existencertheorem  now  becomes  doubtful,  since  we  cannot 
know,  except  by  the  discovery  of  at  least  one  actual  trio  of  this  class, 
that  there  are  any  such  trios  at  all.  One  actual  trio,  however,  would 
be  a constant,  and  thus  we  require  some  method  of  giving  constant 
values  to  0,  number,  and  succession.  What  we  can  show  is  that,  if  there 
is  one  such  trio,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  them.  For  by  striking 
out  the  first  term  from  any  class  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down 
concerning  number,  we  always  obtain  a class  which  again  satisfies  the 
conditions  in  question.  But  even  this  statement,  since  the  meaning  of 
number  is  still  in  question,  must  be  differently  worded  if  circularity 
is  to  he  avoided.  Moreover  we  must  ask  ourselves : Is  any  process  of 
abstraction  from  all  systems  satisfying  the  five  axioms,  such  as  Peano 
contemplates,  logically  possible  ? Every  term  of  a class  is  the  term  it 
is,  and  satisfies  some  preposition  which  becomes  false  when  another  term 
of  the  class  is  substituted.  There  is  therefore  no  term  of  a class  which 
has  merely  the  properties  defining  the  class  and  no  others.  What 
Peano's  process  of  abstraction  really  amounts  to  is  the  consideration  of 
the  class  and  variable  members  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  constant 
members.  For  only  a variable  member  of  the  class  will  have  only  the 
properties  by  which  the  class  is  defined.  Thus  Peano  does  not  succeed 
in  indicating  any  constant  meaning  for  0,  number,  and  succession,  nor 
in  showing  that  any  constant  meaning  is  possible,  since  the  existence- 
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theorem  is  not  proved.  His  only  method,  therefore,  is  to  say  that  at 
least  one  such  constant  meaning  can  be  immediately  perceived,  but  is 
not  definable.  This  method  is  not  logically  unsound,  but  it  is  wholly 
different  from  the  impossible  abstraction  which  he  suggests.  And  the 
proof  of  the  mutual  independence  of  his  five  primitive  propositions  is 
only  necessary  in  order  to  show  that  the  definition  of  the  class  of  trios 
determined  by  them  is  not  redundant.  Redundancy  is  not  a logical 
error,  but  merely  a defect  of  what  may  be  called  style.  My  object,  in 
the  above  account  of  cardinal  numbers,  has  been  to  prove,  from  general 
Logic,  that  there  is  one  constant  meaning  which  satisfies  the  above  five 
propositions,  and  that  this  constant  meaning  should  be  called  number, 
or  rather  finite  cardinal  number.  And  in  this  way,  new  indefinables 
and  indemonstrables  are  wholly  avoided ; for  when  we  have  shown  that 
the  class  of  trios  in  question  has  at  least  one  member,  and  when  this 
member  has  been  used  to  define  number,  we  easily  show  that  the  class 
of  trios  has  an  infinite  number  of  members,  and  we  define  the  class 
by  means  of  the  five  properties  enumerated  in  Peano’s  primitive  proposi- 
tions. For  the  comprehension  of  the  connection  between  Mathematics 
and  Logic,  this  point  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  similar  points  will 
occur  constantly  throughout  the  present  work. 

123.  In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  difference  between 
Peano’s  procedure  and  mine,  I shall  here  repeat  the  definition  of  the 
class  satisfying  his  five  primitive  propositions,  the  definition  of  finite 
member,  and  the  proof,  in  the  case  of  finite  numbers,  of  his  five  primitive 
propositions. 

The  class  of  classes  satisfying  his  axioms  is  the  same  as  the  class  of 
classes  whose  cardinal  number  is  a*,  i.e.  the  class  of  classes,  according  to 
my  theory,  which  is  a#.  It  is  most  simply  defined  as  follows : a0  is  the 
class  of  classes  u each  of  which  is  the  domain  of  some  one-one  relation  R 
(the  relation  of  a term  to  its  successor)  which  is  such  that  there  is  at 
least  one  term  which  succeeds  no  other  term,  every  term  which  succeeds 
has  a successor,  and  u is  contained  in  any  class  $ which  contains  a term 
of  u having  no  predecessors,  and  also  contains  the  successor  of  every 
term  of  u which  belongs  to  & This  definition  includes  Peano’s  five 
primitive  propositions  and  no  more.  Thus  of  every  such  class  all  the 
usual  propositions  in  the  arithmetic  of  finite  numbers  can  be  proved : 
addition,  multiplication,  fractions,  etc.  can  be  defined,  and  the  whole  of 
analysis  can  be  developed,  in  so  far  as  complex  numbers  are  not  involved. 
But  in  this  whole  development,  the  meaning  of  the  entities  and  relations 
which  occur  is  to  a certain  degree  indeterminate,  since  the  entities  and 
the  relation  with  which  we  start  are  variable  members  of  a certain  class. 
Moreover,  in  this  whole  development,  nothing  shows  that  there  are  such 
classes  as  the  definition  speaks  of. 

In  the  logical  theory  of  cardinals,  we  start  from  the  opposite  end. 
We  first  define  a certain  class  of  entities,  and  then  show  that  this  class 
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of  entities  belongs  to  the  class  oto  above  defined.  This  is  done  as  follows. 
(1)  0 is  the  class  of  classes  whose  only  member  is  the  null-class.  (2)  A 
number  is  the  class  of  all  classes  similar  to  any  one  of  themselves.  (3)  1 is 
the  class  of  all  classes  which  are  not  null  and  are  such  that,  if  x belongs  to 
the  class,  the  class  without  x is  the  null-class ; or  such  that,  if  x and  y 
belong  to  the  class,  then  x and  y are  identical.  (4)  Having  shown  that 
if  two  classes  be  similar,  and  a class  of  one  term  be  added  to  each,  the 
sums  are  similar,  we  define  that,  if  n be  a number,  n -f  1 is  the  number 
resulting  from  adding  a unit  to  a class  of  n terms.  (5)  Finite  numbers 
are  those  belonging  to  every  class  s to  which  belongs  0,  and  to  which 
n + 1 belongs  if  n belongs.  This  completes  the  definition  of  finite 
numbers.  We  then  have,  as  regards  the  five  propositions  which  Peano 
assumes:  (1)  0 is  a number.  (2)  Meaning  n -fl  by  the  successor  of 
if  n be  a number,  then  n 4* 1 is  a number.  (3)  If  n 4- 1 = m 4- 1,  then 
n =5  ?7i.  (4)  If  n be  any  number,  n + 1 is  different  from  0.  (5)  If  s be 

a class,  and  0 belongs  to  this  class,  and  if  when  n belongs  to  it,  n -f- 1 
belongs  to  it,  then  all  finite  numbers  belong  to  it.  Thus  all  the  five 
essential  properties  are  satisfied  by  the  class  of  finite  .numbers  as  above 
defined.  Hence  the  class  of  classes  a0  has  members,  and  the  class  jimte 
number  is  one  definite  member  of  a0.  There  is,  therefore,  from  the 
mathematical  standpoint,  no  need  whatever  of  new  indefinables  or 
indemonstrables  in  the  whole  of  Arithmetic  and  Analysis. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ADDITION  OF  TERMS  AND  ADDITION  OF  CLASSES.  . 

124.  Having  now  briefly  set  forth  the  mathematical  theory  of 
cardinal  numbers,  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  philosophical 
questions  raised  by  this  theory.  I shall  begin  by  a few  preliminary 
remarks  as  to  the  distinction  between  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
as  to  the  function  of  philosophy  in  such  a subject  as  the  foundations  of 
mathematics.  The  following  observations  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  other  branches  of  philosophy,  since  they  are 
derived  specially  from  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  logic. 

The  distinction  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  is  broadly  one  of 
point  of  view : mathematics  is  constructive  and  deductive,  philosophy  is 
critical,  and  in  a certain  impersonal  sense  controversial.  Wherever  we 
have  deductive  reasoning,  we  have  mathematics ; but  the  principles  of 
deduction,  the  recognition  of  indefinable  entities,  and  the  distinguishing 
between  such  entities,  are  the  business  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  is,  in 
fact,  mainly  a question  of  insight  and  perception.  Entities  which  are 
perceived  by  the  so-called  senses,  such  as  colours  and  sounds,  axe,  for 
some  reason,  not  commonly  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
philosophy,  except  as  regards  the  more  abstract  of  their  relations ; but 
it  seems  highly  doubtful  whether  any  such  exclusion  can  be  maintained. 
In  any  case,  however,  since  the  present  work  is  essentially  unconcerned 
with  sensible  objects,  we  may  confine  our  remarks  to  entities  which  are 
not  regarded  as  existing  in  space  and  time.  Such  entities,  if  we  are  to 
know  anything  about  them,  must  be  also  in  some  sense  perceived,  and 
must  be  distinguished  one  from  another;  their  relations  also  must  be 
in  part  immediately  apprehended.  A certain  body  of  indefinable  entities 
and  indemonstrable  propositions  must  form  the  starting-point  for  any 
mathematical  reasoning ; and  it  is  this  starting-point  that  concerns  the 
philosopher.  When  the  philosopher’s  work  has  been  perfectly  accom- 
plished, its  results  can  be  wholly  embodied  in  premisses  from  which 
deduction  may  proceed.  Now  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  such 
inquiries  that  results  may  be  disproved,  but  can  never  be  proved.  The 
disproof  will  consist  in  pointing  out  contradictions  and  inconsistencies ; 
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but  the  absence  of  these  can  never  amount  to  proof.  AH  depends,  in 
the  end,  upon  immediate  perception ; and  philosophical  argument, 
strictly  speaking,  consists  mainly  of  an  endeavour  to  cause  the  reader  to 
perceive  what  has  been  perceived  by  the  author.  The  argument,  in 
short,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  proof,  but  of  exhortation.  Thus  the 
question  of  the  present  chapter : Is  there  any  indefinable  set  of  entities 
commonly  called  numbers,  and  different  from  the  set  of  entities  above 
defined?  is  an  essentially  philosophical  question,  to  be  settled  by  in- 
spection rather  than  by  accurate  chains  of  reasoning. 

125.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  examine  the  question  whether 
the  above  definition  of  cardinal  numbers  in  any  way  presupposes  some 
more  fundamental  sense  of  number.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  individuals 
which  compose  classes  seem  to  be  each  in  some  sense  one , and  it  might 
be  thought  that  a one-one  relation  could  not  be  defined  without  in- 
troducing the  number  1.  In  the  second  place,  it  may  very  well  be 
questioned  whether  a class  which  has  only  one  term  can  be  distinguished 
from  that  one  term.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  may  be  held  that  the 
notion  of  class  presupposes  number  in  a sense  different  from  that  above 
defined:  it  may  be  maintained  that  classes  arise  from  the  addition  of 
individuals,  as  indicated  by  the  word  and , and  that  the  logical  addition 
of  classes  is  subsequent  to  this  addition  of  individuals.  These  questions 
demand  a new  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  one  and  of  class,  and  here, 
I hope,  we  shall  find  ourselves  aided  by  the  theories  set  forth  in  Part  I. 

As  regards  the  fact  that  any  individual  or  term  is  in  some  sense  one, 
this  is  of  course  undeniable.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  notion  of 
one  is  presupposed  when  individuals  are  spoken  of:  it  may  be,  on  the 
•contrary,  that  the  notion  of  term  or  individual  is  the  fundamental  one, 
from  which  that  of  one  is  derived.  This  view  was  adopted  in  Part  I, 
mid  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  it.  And  as  for  one-one  relations, 
they  are  defined  by  means  of  identity,  without  any  mention  of  one,  as 
follows : R is  a one-one  relation  if,  when  oc  and  x have  the  relation  R to 
y,  and  x has  the  relation  R to  y and  yr , then  x and  x are  identical,  and 
so  are  y and  y . It  is  true  that  here  x,  y,  x' , y are  each  one  term,  but 
this  is  not  (it  would  seem)  in  any  way  presupposed  in  the  definition. 
This  disposes  (pending  a new  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  classes)  of  the 
first  of  the  above  objections. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  distinction  between  a class  containing 
only  one  member,  and  the  one  member  which  it  contains.  If  we  could 
identify  a class  with  its  defining  predicate  or  class-concept,  no  difficulty 
would  arise  on  this  point.  When  a certain  predicate  attaches  to  one 
and  only  one  term,  it  is  plain  that  that  term  is  not  identical  with  the 
predicate  in  question.  But  if  two  predicates  attach  to  precisely  the 
same  terms,  we  should  say  that,  although  the  predicates  are  different, 
the  classes  which  they  define  are  identical,  i.e.  there  is  only  one  class 
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which  both  define.  If,  for  example,  all  featherless  bipeds  are  men,  and 
all  men  are  featherless  bipeds,  the  classes  men  and  featherless  bipeds  are 
identical,  though  man  differs  from  featherless  biped.  This  shows  that  a 
class  cannot  be  identified  with  its  class-concept  or  defining  predicate. 
There  might  seem  to  be  nothing  left  except  the  actual  terms,  so  that 
when  there  is  only  one  term,  that  term  would  have  to  be  identical  with 
the  class.  Yet  for  many  formal  reasons  this  view  cannot  give  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  which  stand  for  classes  in  symbolic  logic.  For 
example,  consider  the  class  of  numbers  which,  added  to  3,  give  5.  This 
is  a class  containing  no  terms  except  the  number  2.  But  we  can  say 
that  % is  a member  of  this  class,  i.e.  it  has  to  the  class  that  peculiar 
indefinable  relation  which  terms  have  to  the  classes  they  belong  to. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  class  is  different  from  the  one  term. 
The  point  is  a prominent  one  in  Peano's  Symbolic  Logic,  and  is  con- 
nected with  his  distinction  between  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  its 
class  and  the  relation  of  a class  to  another  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Thus  the  class  of  numbers  which,  added  to  3,  give  5,  is  contained  in  the 
class  of  numbers,  but  is  not  a number;  whereas  2 is  a number,  but  is 
not  a class  contained  in  the  class  of  numbers.  To  identify  the  two 
relations  which  Peano  distinguishes  is  to  cause  havoc  in  the  theory  of 
infinity,  and  to  destroy  the  formal  precision  of  many  arguments  and 
definitions.  It  seems,  in  fact,  indubitable  that  Peano’s  distinction  is 
just,  and  that  some  way  must  be  found  of  discriminating  a term  from 
a class  containing  that  term  only. 

126.  In  older  to  decide  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  our 
third  difficulty,  and  reconsider  the  notion  of  class  itself.  This  notion 
appeal's  to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  denoting , explained  in  Part  I, 
Chapter  v.  We  there  pointed  out  five  ways  of  denoting,  one  of  which 
we  called  the  numerical  conjunction . This  was  the  kind  indicated  by  all. 
This  kind  of  conjunction  appears  to  be  that  which  is  relevant  in  the 
case  of  classes.  For  example,  man  being  the  class-concept,  all  men  will 
be  the  class.  But  it  will  not  be  all  men  qua  concept  which  will  be  the 
class,  but  what  this  concept  denotes,  i.e.  certain  terms  combined  in  the 
particular  way  indicated  by  all . The  way  of  combination  is  essential, 
since  any  man  or  some  man  is  plainly  not  the  class,  though  either  denotes 
combinations  of  precisely  the  same  terms.  It  might  seem  as  though,  if 
we  identify  a class  with  the  numerical  conjunction  of  its  terms,  we  must 
deny  the  distinction  of  a term  from  a class  whose  only  member  is  that 
term.  But  we  found  in  Chapter  x that  a class  must  be  always  an  object 
of  a different  logical  type  from  its  members,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  proposition  xex,  this  doctrine  must  be  extended  even  to  classes 
which  have  only  one  member.  How  far  this  forbids  us  to  identify 
classes  with  numerical  conjunctions,  I do  not  profess  to  decide ; in  any 
case,  the  distinction  between  a term  and  the  class  whose  only  member 
it  is  must  be  made,  and  yet  classes  must  be  taken  extensionally  to  the 
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degree  involved  in  their  being  determinate  when  their  members  are 
given.  Such  classes  are  called  by  Frege  Werthverlaufe ; and  cardinal 
numbers  are  to  be  regarded  as  classes  in  this  sense. 

127.  There  is  still,  however,  a certain  difficulty,  which  is  this : a 
class  seems  to  be  not  many  terms,  but  to  be  itself  a single  term,  even 
when  many  terms  are  members  of  the  class.  This  difficulty  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  class  cannot  be  identified  with  all  its  members,  but 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  whole  which  they  compose.  In  order, 
however,  to  state  the  difficulty  in  an  unobjectionable  manner,  we  must 
exclude  unity  and  plurality  from  the  statement  of  it,  since  these  notions 
were  to  be  defined  by  means  of  the  notion  of  class.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  clear  up  a point  which  is  likely  to  occur  to  the  reader.  Is  the 
notion  of  one  presupposed  every  time  we  speak  of  a term  ? A term, 
it  may  be  said,  means  one  term,  and  thus  no  statement  can  be  made 
concerning  a term  without  presupposing  one . In  some  sense  of  one,  this 
proposition  seems  indubitable.  Whatever  is,  is  one : being  and  one,  as 
Leibniz  remarks,  are  convertible  terms*.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  how 
far  such  statements  are  merely  grammatical.  For  although  whatever 
is,  is  one,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  whatever  are,  are  many.  But  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  kind  of  object  which  is  a class,  i.e.  the  kind 
of  object  denoted  by  all  men , or  by  any  concept  of  a class,  is  not  one 
except  where  the  class  has  only  one  term,  and  must  not  be  made  a single 
logical  subject.  There  is,  as  we  said  in  Part  I,  Chapter  vi,  in  simple  cases  an 
associated  single  term  which  is  the  class  as  a whole ; but  this  is  sometimes 
absent,  and  is  in  any  case  not  identical  with  the  class  as  many.  But  in 
this  view  there  is  not  a contradiction,  as  in  the  theory  that  verbs  and 
adjectives  cannot  be  made  subjects;  for  assertions  can  be  made  about 
classes  as  many,  but  the  subject  of  such  assertions  is  many,  not  one  only 
as  in  other  assertions.  “ Brown  and  Jones  are  two  of  Miss  Smith’s 
suitors”  is  an  assertion  about  the  class  “ Brown  and  Jones,”  but  not 
about  this  class  considered  as  a single  term.  Thus  one-ness  belongs,  in 
this  view,  to  a certain  type  of  logical  subjects,  but  classes  which  are  not 
one.  may  yet  have  assertions  made  about  them.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
one-ness  is  implied,  but  not  presupposed,  in  statements  about  a term, 
and  u a term”  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indefinable. 

128.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  make  a distinction  as  regards 
the  use  of  one.  The  sense  in  which  every  object  is  one,  which  is 
apparently  involved  in  speaking  of  an  object,  is,  as  Frege  urges f,  a very 
shadowy  sense,  since  it  is  applicable  to  everything  alike.  But  the  sense 
in  which  a class  may  be  said  to  have  one  member  is  quite  precise. 
A class  u has  one  member  when  u is  not  null,  and  “x  and  y are  w’s” 
implies  “ x is  identical  with  yP  Here  the  one-ness  is  a property  of  the 

* Ed.  Gerhardt,  ir,  p.  300. 

+ Grundlagen  der  Arithmetik , Breslau,  1884,  p.  40. 
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class,  which  may  therefore  be  called  a unit-class.  The  x which  is  its 
only  member  may  be  itself  a class  of  many  terms,  and  this  shows  that 
the  sense  of  one  involved  in  one  term  or  a term  is  not  relevant  to 
Arithmetic,  for  many  terms  as  such  may  be  a single  member  of  a class 
of  classes.  One , therefore,  is  not  to  be  asserted  of  terms,  but  of  classes 
having  one  member  in  the  above-defined  sense ; l.e.  c<  u is  one,”  or  better 
“w  is  a unit”  means  “ u is  not  null,  and  cx  and  y are  wV  implies  * x 
and  y are  identical  The  member  of  w,  in  this  case,  will  itself  be  none 
or  one  or  many  if  u is  a class  of  classes ; but  if  u is  a class  of  terms, 
the  member  of  u will  be  neither  none  nor  one  nor  many,  but  simply 
a term. 

129.  The  commonly  received  view,  as  regards  finite  numbers,  is  that 
they  result  from  counting,  or,  as  some  philosophers  would  prefer  to 
say,  from  synthesizing.  Unfortunately,  those  who  hold  this  view  have 
not  analyzed  the  notion  of  counting:  if  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  seen  that  it  is  very  complex,  and  presupposes  the  very  numbers 
which  it  is  supposed  to  generate. 

The  process  of  counting  has,  of  course,  a psychological  aspect,  but 
this  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  theory  of  Arithmetic.  What  I wish  now 
to  point  out  is  the  logical  process  involved  in  the  act  of  counting,  which 
is  as  follows.  When  we  say  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  we  are  necessarily 
considering  some  one-one  relation  which  holds  between  the  numbers  used 
in  counting  and  the  objects  counted.  What  is  meant  by  the  u one,  two, 
three  ” is  that  the  objects  indicated  by  these  numbers  are  their  correlates 
with  respect  to  the  relation  which  we  have  in  mind.  (This  relation,  by 
the  way,  is  usually  extremely  complex,  and  is  apt  to  involve  a reference 
to  our  state  of  mind  at  the  moment.)  Thus  we  correlate  a class  of  objects 
with  a class  of  numbers;  and  the  class  of  numbers  consists  of  all  the 
numbers  from  1 up  to  some  number  n.  The  only  immediate  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  correlation  is,  that  the  number  of  objects  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  numbers  from  1 up  to  n.  A further  process  is  required  to 
show  that  this  number  of  numbers  is  n,  which  is  only  true,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  when  n is  finite,  or,  in  a certain  wider  sense,  when  n is  ctg  (the 
smallest  of  infinite  numbers).  Moreover  the  process  of  counting  gives  us 
no  indication  as  to  what  the  numbers  are,  as  to  why  they  form  a series, 
or  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  proved  (in  the  cases  where  it  is  true)  that  there 
are  n numbers  from  1 up  to  n.  Hence  counting  is  irrelevant  in  the 
foundations  of  Arithmetic ; and  with  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  dismissed 
until  we  come  to  order  and  ordinal  numbers. 

130.  Let  us  return  to  the  notion  of  the  numerical  conjunction.  It 
is  plain  that  it  is  of  such  objects  as  “A  and  B ,”  “A  and  B and  U,” 
that  numbers  other  than  one  are  to  be  asserted.  We  examined  such 
objects,  in  Part  I,  in  relation  to  classes,  with  which  we  found  them  to 
be  identical.  Now  we  must  investigate  their  relation  to  numbers  and 
plurality. 
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The  notion  to  be  now  examined  is  the  notion  of  a numerical 
conjunction  or,  more  shortly,  a collection.  . This  is  not  to  be  identified, 
to  begin  with,  with  the  notion  of  a class,  but  is  to  receive  a new  and 
independent  treatment.  By  a collection  I mean  what  is  conveyed  by 
“ A and  B”  or  “A  and  B and  C,”  or  any  other  enumeration  of  definite 
terms.  The  collection  is  defined  by  the  actual  mention  of  the  terms, 
and  the  terms  are  connected  by  and.  It  would  seem  that  and  represents 
a fundamental  way  of  combining  terms,  and  it  might  be  urged  that 
just  this  way  of  combination  is  essential  if  anything  is  to  result  of  which 
a number  other  than  1 is  to  be  asserted.  Collections  do  not  presuppose 
numbers,  since  they  result  simply  from  the  terms  together  with  and : 
they  could  only  presuppose  numbers  in  the  particular  case  where  the 
terms  of  the  collection  themselves  presupposed  numbers.  There  is  a 
grammatical  difficulty  which,  since  no  method  exists  of  avoiding  it, 
must  be  pointed  out  and  allowed  for.  A collection,  grammatically,  is 
one,  whereas  A and  B,  or  A and  B and  C,  are  essentially  many.  The 
strict  meaning  of  collection  is  the  whole  composed  of  many,  but  since  a 
word  is  needed  to  denote  the  many  themselves,  I choose  to  use  the  word 
collection  in  this  sense,  so  that  a collection,  according  to  the  usage  here 
adopted,  is  many  and  not  one. 

As  regards  what  is  meant  by  the  combination  indicated  by  and , it 
gives  what  we  called  before  the  numerical  conjunction.  That  is  A and 
B is  what  is  denoted  by  the  concept  of  a class  of  which  A and  B are 
the  only  terms,  and  is  precisely  A and  B denoted  in  the  way  which  is 
indicated  by  all.  We  may  say,  if  u be  the  class-concept  corresponding 
to  a class  of  which  A and  B are  the  only  terms,  that  “all  is  a 
concept  which  denotes  the  terms  A , B combined  in  a certain  way,  and 
A and  B are  those  terms  combined  in  precisely  that  way.  Thus  A and 
B appears  indistinguishable  from  the  class,  though  distinguishable  from 
the  class-concept  and  from  the  concept  of  the  class.  Hence  if  u be  a 
class  of  more  than  one  term,  it  seems  necessary  to  hold  that  u is  not 
one,  but  many,  since  u is  distinguished  both  from  the  class-concept  and 
from  the  whole  composed  of  the  terms  of  u*.  Thus  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  dependence  of  numbers  upon  classes;  and  where  it  is  not  said 
that  the  classes  in  question  are  finite,  it  is  practically  necessary  to  begin 
with  class-concepts  and  the  theory  of  denoting,  not  with  the  theory  of 
and  which  has  just  been  given.  The  theory  of  and  applies  practically 
only  to  finite  numbers,  and  gives  to  finite  numbers  a position  which  is 
different,  at  least  psychologically,  from  that  of  infinite  numbers.  There 


* A conclusive  reason  against  identifying  a class  with  the  whole  composed  of  its 
terms  is,  that  one  of  these  terms  may  be  the  class  itself,  as  in  the  case  “class  is  a 
class/’  or  rather  “ classes  are  one  among  classes.”  The  logical  type  of  the  class  clam 
is  of  an  infinite  order,  and  therefore  the  usual  objection  to  ec  xtx"  does  not  apply  in 
this  case. 
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are,  in  short,  two  ways  of  defining  particular  finite  classes,  but  there  is 
only  one  practicable  way  of  defining  particular  infinite  classes,  namely 
by  intension.  It  is  largely  the  habit  of  considering  classes  primarily 
from  the  side  of  extension  which  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
correct  logical  theory  of  infinity. 

131.  Addition,  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  is  not  primarily  a 
method  of  forming  numbers,  but  of  forming  classes  or  collections.  If 
we  add  B to  A>  we  do  not  obtain  the  number  % but  we  obtain  A and  By 
which  is  a collection  of  two  terms,  or  a couple.  And  a couple  is  defined 
as  follows : u is  a couple  if  u has  terms,  and  if,  if  x be  a term  of  there 
is  a term  of  u different  from  <r,  but  if  x>  y be  different  terms  of  u>  and  z 
differs  from  x and  from  «/,  then  every  class  to  which  z belongs  differs 
from  u.  In  this  definition,  only  diversity  occurs,  together  with  the 
notion  of  a class  having  terms.  It  might  no  doubt  be  objected  that  we 
have  to  take  just  two  terms  x>  y in  the  above  definition:  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  any  finite  number  can  be  defined  by  induction  without 
introducing  more  than  one  term.  For,  if  n has  been  defined,  a class  u 
has  7z  1 terms  when,  if  x be  a term  of  w,  the  number  of  terms  of  u 
which  differ  from  x is  n.  And  the  notion  of  the  arithmetical  sum  n -f- 1 
is  obtained  from  that  of  the  logical  sum  of  a class  of  n terms  and  a class 
of  one  term.  When  we  sav  1 + 1 = 2,  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should 
mean  1 and  1,  since  there  is  only  one  1 : if  we  take  1 as  an  individual, 
1 and  1 is  nonsense,  while  if  we  take  it  as  a class,  the  rule  of  Symbolic 
Logic  applies,  according  to  which  1 and  1 is  1.  Thus  in  the  corresponding 
logical  proposition,  we  have  on  the  left-hand  side  terms  of  which  1 can 
be  asserted,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  we  have  a couple.  That  is, 
1 + 1 = £ means  “ one  term  and  one  term  are  two  terms, * or,  stating  the 
proposition  in  terms  of  variables,  “if  u has  one  term  and  v has  one 
term,  and  u differs  from  v,  their  logical  sum  has  two  terms.”  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  on  the  left-hand  side  we  have  a numerical  conjunction  of 
propositions,  while  on  the  right-hand  side  we  have  a proposition  con- 
cerning a numerical  conjunction  of  terms.  But  the  true  premiss,  in  the 
above  proposition,  is  not  the  conjunction  of  the  three  propositions,  but 
their  logical  product.  This  point,  however,  has  little  importance  in  the 
present  connection. 

132.  Thus  the  only  point  which  remains  is  this : Does  the  notion 
of  a term  presuppose  the  notion  of  1 ? For  we  have  seen  that  all 
numbers  except  0 involve  in  their  definitions  the  notion  of  a term,  and 
if  this  in  turn  involves  1,  the  definition  of  1 becomes  circular,  and  1 will 
have  to  be  allowred  to  be  indefinable.  This  objection  to  our  procedure 
is  answered  by  the  doctrine  of  § 1&8,  that  a term  is  not  one  in  the  sense 
which  is  relevant  to  Arithmetic,  or  in  the  sense  which  is  opposed  to 
many . The  notion  of  any  term  is  a logical  indefinable,  presupposed  in 
formal  truth  and  in  the  whole  theory  of  the  variable ; but  this  notion  is 
that  of  the  variable  conjunction  of  terms,  which  in  no  way  involves  the 
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number  1.  There  is  therefore  nothing  circular  in  defining  the  number  1 
by  means  of  the  notion  of  a term  or  of  any  term. 

To  sum  up : Numbers  are  classes  of  classes*  namely  of  all  classes 
similar  to  a given  class.  Here  classes  have  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  numerical  conjunctions  in  the  case  of  classes  having  many 
terms ; but  a class  may  have  no  terms,  and  a class  of  one  term  is  distinct 
from  that  term,  so  that  a class  is  not  simply  the  sum  of  its  terms.  Only 
classes  have  numbers;  of  what  is  commonly  called  one  object,  it  is  not 
true,  at  least  in  the  sense  required,  to  say  that  it  is  one,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  object  may  be  a class  of  many  terms,  “ One  object” 
seems  to  mean  merely  “a  logical  subject  in  some  proposition.”  Finite 
numbers  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  generated  by  counting,  which  on  the 
contrary  presupposes  them ; and  addition  is  primarily  logical  addition, 
first  of  propositions,  then  of  classes,  from  which  latter  arithmetical 
addition  is  derivative.  The  assertion  of  numbers  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  a class  of  many  terms  can  be  a logical  subject  without  being 
arithmetically  one.  Thus  it  appeared  that  no  philosophical  argument 
could  overthrow  the  mathematical  theory  of  cardinal  numbers  set  forth 
in  Chapters  xi  to  xiv. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


WHOLE  AND  PART. 

133.  For  the  comprehension  of  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
the  notion  of  whole  and  part,  a notion  which  has  been  wrapped  in 
obscurity — though  not  without  certain  more  or  less  valid  logical 
reasons — by  the  writers  who  may  be  roughly  called  Hegelian.  In  the 
present  chapter  I shall  do  my  best  to  set  forth  a straightforward  and 
non-mystical  theory  of  the  subject,  leaving  controversy  as  fax  as  possible 
on  one  side.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  to  begin  with,  that  I shall 
use  the  word  whole  as  strictly  correlative  to  j part,  so  that  nothing  will 
be  called  a wdiole  unless  it  has  parts.  Simple  terms,  such  as  points, 
instants,  colours,  or  the  fundamental  concepts  of  logic,  will  not  be  called 
wholes. 

Terms  which  are  not  classes  may  be,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  of  twro  kinds.  The  first  kind  are  simple : these  may  be 
characterized,  though  not  defined,  by  the  fact  that  the  propositions 
asserting  the  being  of  such  terms  have  no  presuppositions.  The  second 
kind  of  terms  that  are  not  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  complex,  and 
in  their  case,  their  being  presupposes  the  being  of  certain  other  terms. 
Whatever  is  not  a class  is  called  a unity  and  thus  units  are  either  simple 
or  complex.  A complex  unit  is  a wholes  its  parts  are  other  units, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  which  are  presupposed  in  it.  This  suggests 
the  possibility  of  defining  whole  and  part  by  means  of  logical  priority, 
a suggestion  which,  though  it  must  be  ultimately  rejected,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  at  length. 

134.  Wherever  we  have  a one-sided  formal  implication,  it  may  be 
urged,  if  the  two  propositional  functions  involved  are  obtainable  one  from 
the  other  bv  the  variation  of  a single  constituent,  then  what  is  implied 
is  simpler  than  what  implies  it.  Thus  <c  Socrates  is  a man11  implies 
u Socrates  is  a mortal,”  but  the  latter  proposition  does  not  imply  the 
former:  also  the  latter  proposition  is  simpler  than  the  former,  since 
man  is  a concept  of  which  mortal  forms  part.  Again,  if  we  take 
a proposition  asserting  a relation  of  two  entities  A and  By  this 
proposition  implies  the  being  of  A and  the  being  of  By  and  the  being  of 
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the  relation,  none  of  which  implies  the  proposition,  and  each  of  which  is 
simpler  than  the  proposition.  There  will  only  be  equal  complexity — 
according  to  the  theory  that  intension  and  extension  vary  inversely  as 
one  another — in  cases  of  mutual  implication,  such  as  UA  is  greater 
than  IT*  and  “B  is  less  than  A”  Thus  we  might  be  tempted  to  set  up 
the  following  definition : A is  said  to  be  part  of  B when  B is  implies 
A is9  but  A is  does  not  imply  B is.  If  this  definition  could  be  main- 
tained, whole  and  part  would  not  be  a new  indefinable,  but  would  be 
derivative  from  logical  priority.  There  are,  however,  reasons  why  such 
an  opinion  is  untenable. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  logical  priority  is  not  a simple  relation : 
implication  is  simple,  but  logical  priority  of  A to  B requires  not  only 
“ B implies  A?  but  also  “A  does  not  imply  B”  (For  convenience, 
I shall  say  that  A implies  B when  A is  implies  B is.)  This  state  of 
things,  it  is  true,  is  realized  when  A is  part  of  B ; but  it  seems  necessary 
to  regard  the  relation  of  whole  to  part  as  something  simple,  which  must 
be  different  from  any  possible  relation  of  one  whole  to  another  which  is 
not  part  of  it.  This  would  not  result  from  the  above  definition.  For 
example,  “A  is  greater  and  better  than  B”  implies  “B  is  less  than  A” 
but  the  convei'se  implication  does  not  hold : yet  the  latter  proposition  is 
not  part  of  the  former*. 

Another  objection  is  derived  from  such  cases  as  redness  and  colour. 
These  two  concepts  appear  to  be  equally  simple:  there  is  no  specification, 
other  and  simpler  than  redness  itself,  which  can  be  added  to  colour  to 
produce  redness,  in  the  way  in  which  specifications  will  turn  mortal  into 
man.  Hence  A is  red  is  no  more  complex  than  A is  coloured , although 
there  is  here  a one-sided  implication.  Redness,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
(when  taken  to  mean  one  particular  shade)  a simple  concept,  which, 
although  it  implies  colour,  does  not  contain  colour  as  a constituent. 
The  inverse  relation  of  extension  and  intension,  therefore,  does  not  hold 
in  all  cases.  For  these  reasons,  we  must  reject,  in  spite  of  their  very 
close  connection,  the  attempt  to  define  whole  and  part  by  means  of 
implication. 

135.  'Having  failed  to  define  wholes  by  logical  priority,  we  shall 
not,  I think,  find  it  possible  to  define  them  at  all.  The  relation  of 
whole,  and  part  is,  it  would  seem,  an  indefinable  and  ultimate  relation, 
or  rather,  it  is  several  relations,  often  confounded,  of  which  one  at  least 
is  indefinable.  The  relation  of  a part  to  a whole  must  be  differently 
discussed  according  to  the  nature  both  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  case,  and  proceed  gradually  to  those  that 
are  more  elaborate. 

(1)  Whenever  we  have  any  collection  of  many  terms,  in  the  sense 
explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  the  terms,  provided  there  is 


* See  Part  IV,  Chap,  xxvii. 
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some  non-quadratic  propositional  function  which  they  all  satisfy,  together 
form  a whole.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  regarded  the  class  as  formed  by 
all  the  terms,  but  usage  seems  to  show  no  reason  why  the  class  should  not 
equally  be  regarded  as  the  whole  composed  of  all  the  terms  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  such  a whole.  The  first  is  the  class  as  many,  the  second 
the  class  as  one.  Each  of  the  terms  then  has  to  the  whole  a certain 
indefinable  relation*,  which  is  one  meaning  of  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part.  The  whole  is,  in  this  case,  a whole  of  a particular  kind,  which 
I shall  call  an  aggregate : it  differs  from  wholes  of  other  kinds  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  definite  as  soon  as  its  constituents  are  known. 

(£)  But  the  above  relation  holds  only  between  the  aggregate  and 
the  single  terms  of  the  collection  composing  the  aggregate : the  relation 
to  our  aggregate  of  aggregates  containing  some  but  not  all  the  terms 
of  our  aggregate,  is  a different  relation,  though  also  one  which  would  be 
commonly  called  a relation  of  part  to  whole.  For  example,  the  relation 
of  the  Greek  nation  to  the  human  race  is  different  from  that  of  Socrates 
to  the  human  race ; and  the  relation  of  the  whole  of  the  primes  to  the 
whole  of  the  numbers  is  different  from  that  of  £ to  the  whole  of  the 
numbers.  This  most  vital  distinction  is  due  to  Peanof.  The  relation 
of  a subordinate  aggregate  to  one  in  which  it  is  contained  can  be  defined, 
as  was  explained  in  Part  I,  by  means  of  implication  and  the  first  kind  of 
relation  of  part  to  whole.  If  u,  v be  two  aggregates,  and  for  every 
value  of  x “ x is  a u ” implies  u x is  a v”  then,  provided  the  converse 
implication  does  not  hold,  u is  a proper  part  (in  the  second  sense)  of  v. 
This  sense  of  whole  and  part,  therefore,  is  derivative  and  definable. 

(3)  But  there  is  another  kind  of  whole,  which  may  be  called  a unity. 
Such  a whole  is  always  a proposition,  though  it  need  not  be  an  asserted 
proposition.  For  example,  “A  differs  from  B”  or  UA\  difference  from 
B ? is  a complex  of  which  the  parts  are  A and  B and  difference ; but 
this  sense  of  whole  and  part  is  different  from  the  previous  senses,  since 
UA  differs  from  B ” is  not  an  aggregate,  and  has  no  parts  at  all  in  the 
first  two  senses  of  parts.  It  is  parts  in  this  third  sense  that  are  chiefly 
considered  by  philosophers,  while  the  first  two  senses  are  those  usually 
relevant  in  symbolic  logic  and  mathematics.  This  third  sense  of  part  is 
the  sense  which  corresponds  to  analysis:  it  appeal's  to  be  indefinable, 
like  the  first  sense — i.e.,  I know  no  way  of  defining  it.  It  must  be  held 
that  the  three  senses  are  always  to  be  kept  distinct : i.e.,  if  A is  part 
of  B in  one  sense,  while  B is  part  of  C in  another,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  (in  general)  that  A is  part  of  C in  any  of  the  three  senses.  But 
we  may  make  a fourth  general  sense,  in  which  anything  which  is  part  in 

* Which  may,  if  we  choose,  l»e  taken  as  Peann’s  e.  The  objection  to  this 
meaning  for  € is  that  not  every  propositional  function  defines  a whole  of  the  kind 
required.  The  whole  differs  from  the  class  as  many  by  being  of  the  same  type  as  its 
terms. 

t Of.  e.g.  F.  1001,  § 1,  Prop.  4.  4,  note  (p.  12). 
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any  sense,  or  part  in  one  sense  of  part  in  another,  is  to  be  called  a part. 
This  sense,  however,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  any  utility  in  actual  discussion. 

136.  The  difference  between  the  kinds  of  wholes  is  important, 
and  illustrates  a fundamental  point  in  Logic.  I shall  therefore  repeat 
it  in  other  words.  Any  collection  whatever,  if  defined  by  a non-quadratic 
propositional  function,  though  as  such  it  is  many,  yet  composes  a whole, 
whose  parts  are  the  terms  of  the  collection  or  any  whole  composed  of  some 
of  the  terms  of  the  collection.  It  is  highly  important  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  a whole  and  all  its  parts,  even  in  this  case  where  the  difference 
is  a minimum.  The  word  collection , being  singular,  applies  more  strictly 
to  the  whole  than  to  all  the  parts ; but  convenience  of  expression  has  led 
me  to  neglect  grammar,  and  speak  of  all  the  terms  as  the  collection. 
The  whole  formed  of  the  terms  of  the  collection  I call  an  aggregate . 
Such  a whole  is  completely  specified  when  all  its  simple  constituents  are 
specified;  its  parts  have  no  direct  connection  inter  se9  but  only  the 
indirect  comiection  involved  in  being  parts  of  one  and  the  same  whole. 
But  other  wholes  occur,  which  contain  relations  or  what  may  be  called 
predicates,  not  occurring  simply  as  terms  in  a collection,  but  as  relating 
or  qualifying.  Such  wholes  are  always  propositions.  These  are  not 
completely  specified  when  their  parts  are  all  known.  Take,  as  a simple 
instance,  the  proposition  UA  differs  from  B?  where  A and  B are  simple 
terms.  The  simple  parts  of  this  whole  are  A and  B and  difference ; but 
the  enumeration  of  these  three  does  not  specify  the  whole,  since  there 
are  two  other  wholes  composed  of  the  same  parts,  namely  the  aggregate 
fonned  of  A and  B and  difference,  and  the  proposition  “5  differs 
from  A?  In  the  former  case,  although  the  whole  was  different  from 
all  its  parts,  yet  it  was  completely  specified  by  specifying  its  parts ; but 
in  the  present  case,  not  only  is  the  whole  different,  but  it  is  not  even 
specified  by  specifying  its  parts.  We  cannot  explain  this  fact  by  saying 
that  the  parts  stand  in  certain  relations  which  are  omitted  in  the 
analysis ; for  in  the  above  case  of  “A  differs  from  B?  the  relation  was 
included  in  the  analysis.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  a relation  is  one 
thing  when  it  relates,  and  another  when  it  is  merely  enumerated  as  a 
term  in  a collection.  There  are  certain  fundamental  difficulties  in  this 
view,  which  however  I leave  aside  as  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose*. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  A is,  which  is  a whole  composed  of  A and 
Being , but  is  different  from  the  whole  formed  of  the  collection  A and 
Being.  A is  one  raises  the  same  point,  and  so  does  A and  B are  two. 
Indeed  all  propositions  raise  this  point,  and  we  may  distinguish  them 
among  complex  tenns  by  the  fact  that  they  raise  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  are  two  very  different  classes  of  wholes,  of 
which  the  first  will  be  called  aggregates , while  the  second  will  be  called 
unities.  ( Unit  is  a word  having  a quite  different  application,  since  what- 


* See  Part  I,  Chap,  iv,  esp.  § 54. 
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ever  is  a class  which  is  not  null,  and  is  such  that,  if  w and  y be  members 
of  it,  x and  y are  identical,  is  a unit.)  Each  class  of  wholes  consists  of 
terms  not  simply  equivalent  to  all  their  parts ; but  in  the  case  of  unities, 
the  whole  is  not  even  specified  by  its  parts.  For  example,  the  parts  Ay 
greater  than , jB,  may  compose  simply  an  aggregate,  or  either  of  the 
propositions  “A  is  greater  than  B”  “ B is  greater  than  A?  Unities 
thus  involve  problems  from  which  aggregates  are  free.  As  aggregates 
are  more  specially  relevant  to  mathematics  than  unities,  I shall  in 
future  generally  confine  myself  to  the  former. 

137.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  a whole  is  a new  single  term, 
distinct  from  each  of  its  parts  and  from  all  of  them:  it  is  one,  not  many*, 
and  is  related  to  the  parts,  but  has  a being  distinct  from  theirs.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  is  any  need  of 
wholes  other  than  unities;  but  the  following  reasons  seem  to  make 
aggregates  logically  unavoidable.  (1)  We  speak  of  one  collection,  one 
manifold,  etc.,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  all  these  cases  there  really  is 
something  that  is  a single  term.  (2)  The  theory  of  fractions,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  appears  to  depend  partly  upon  aggregates.  (3)  We  shall  find 
it  necessary,  in  the  theory  of  extensive  quantity,  to  assume  that  aggregates, 
even  when  they  are  infinite,  have  what  may  be  called  magnitude  of 
divisibility,  and  that  two  infinite  aggregates  may  have  the  same  number 
of  terms  without  having  the  same  magnitude  of  divisibility:  this  theory, 
we  shall  find,  is  indispensable  in  metrical  geometry.  For  these  reasons, 
it  would  seem,  the  aggregate  must  be  admitted  as  an  entity  distinct 
from  all  its  constituents,  and  having  to  each  of  them  a certain  ultimate 
and  indefinable  relation. 

138.  I have  already  touched  on  a very  important  logical  doctrine, 
which  the  theory  of  whole  and  part  brings  into  prominence — :I  mean  the 
doctrine  that  analysis  is  falsification.  Whatever  can  be  analyzed  is  a 
whole,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  analysis  of  wholes  is  in  some 
measure  falsification.  But  it  is  important  to  realize  the  very  narrow 
limits  of  this  doctrine.  We  cannot  conclude  that  the  parts  of  a whole 
are  not  really  its  parts,  nor  that  the  parts  are  not  presupposed  in  the 
whole  in  a sense  in  which  the  whole  is  not  presupposed  in  the  parts,  nor 
yet  that  the  logically  prior  is  not  usually  simpler  than  the  logically 
subsequent.  In  short,  though  analysis  gives  us  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  yet  it  can  never  give  us  the  whole  truth.  This  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  is  to  be  accepted.  In  any  wider  sense, 
it  becomes  merely  a cloak  for  laziness,  by  giving  an  excuse  to  those  who 
dislike  the  labour  of  analysis. 

139.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  we  called  classes  as  one  may 
always,  except  where  they  contain  one  term  or  none,  or  are  defined  by 
quadratic  propositional  functions,  be  interpreted  as  aggregates.  The 


* Le.  it  is  of  the  same  logical  type  as  its  simple  parts. 
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logical  product  of  two  classes  as  one  will  be  the  common  part  (in  the 
second  of  our  three  senses)  of  the  two  aggregates,  and  their  sum  will 
be  the  aggregate  which  is  identical  with  or  part  of  (again  in  the  second 
sense)  any  aggregate  of  which  the  two  given  aggregates  are  parts,  but  is 
neither  identical  with  nor  part  of  any  other  aggregate*.  The  relation 
of  whole  and  part,  in  the  second  of  our  three  senses,  is  transitive  and 
asymmetrical,  but  is  distinguished  from  other  such  relations  by  the  fact 
of  allowing  logical  addition  and  multiplication.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Logical  Calculus  as  developed  by  writers 
previous  to  Peano  and  Frege  (including  Schroder)t.  But  wherever  infinite 
wholes  are  concerned  it  is  necessary,  and  in  many  other  cases  it  is 
practically  unavoidable,  to  begin  with  a class-concept  or  predicate  or 
propositional  function,  and  obtain  the  aggregate  from  this.  Thus  the 
theory  of  whole  and  part  is  less  fundamental  logically  than  that  of 
predicates  or  class-concepts  or  propositional  functions;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  consideration  of  it  has  been  postponed  to  so  late 
a stage. 


* Cf.  Peano,  F.  1901,  § 2,  Prop.  l'O  (p.  19). 
t See  e.g.  his  Algebra  der  Logik,  Vol.  i (Leipzig,  1890). 
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INFINITE  WHOLES. 

140.  Ix  the  present  chapter  the  special  difficulties  of  infinity  are 
not  to  be  considered : all  these  are  postponed  to  Part  V.  My  object 
now  is  to  consider  two  questions:  (1)  Are  there  any  infinite  wholes? 
(2)  If  so,  must  an  infinite  whole  which  contains  parts  in  the  second  of 
our  three  senses  be  an  aggregate  of  parts  in  the  first  sense  ? In  order  to 
avoid  the  reference  to  the  first,  second  and  third  senses,  I propose  hence- 
forward to  use  the  following  phraseology : A part  in  the  first  sense  is  to 
be  called  a term  of  the  whole* ; a part  in  the  second  sense  is  to  be  called 
a part  simply  ; and  a part  in  the  third  sense  will  be  called  a constituent 
of  the  whole.  Thus  terms  and  parts  belong  to  aggregates,  while  con- 
stituents belong  to  unities.  The  consideration  of  aggregates  and  unities, 
where  infinity  is  concerned,  must  be  separately  conducted.  I shall  begin 
with  aggregates. 

An  infinite  aggregate  is  an  aggregate  corresponding  to  an  infinite 
class,  i.e.  an  aggregate  which  has  an  infinite  number  of  terms.  Such 
aggregates  are  defined  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  parts  which  have 
as  many  terms  as  themselves.  Our  first  question  is  : Are  there  any  such 
aggregates  ? 

Infinite  aggregates  are  often  denied.  Even  Leibniz,  favourable  as 
he  was  to  the  actual  infinite,  maintained  that,  where  infinite  classes  are 
concerned,  it  is  possible  to  make  valid  statements  about  any  term  of  the 
class,  but  not  about  all  the  terms,  nor  yet  about  the  whole  which  (as  he 
would  say)  they  do  not  compose f.  Kant,  again,  has  been  much  criticised 
for  maintaining  that  space  is  an  infinite  given  whole.  Many  maintain 
that  every  aggregate  must  have  a finite  number  of  terms,  and  that 
where  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  there  is  no  true  whole.  But  I do 
not  believe  that  this  view  can  be  successfully  defended.  Among  those 
who  deny  that  space  is  a given  whole,  not  a few  would  admit  that  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a finite  space  may  be  a given  whole,  for  instance, 

* A part  in  this  sense  will  also  he  sometimes  called  a simple  or  indivisible  part, 
t Cf.  Phil.  Werke , ed.  Gerhardt,  n,  p.  815  ; also  i,  p.  338,  v,  pp.  144—5. 
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the  space  in  a room,  a box,  a bag,  or  a book-case.  But  such  a space  is 
only  finite  in  a psychological  sense,  i.e.  in  the  sense  that  we  can  take  it 
in  at  a glance : it  is  not  finite  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  a 
finite  number  of  terms,  nor  yet  a unity  of  a finite  number  of  constituents. 
Thus  to  admit  that  such  a space  can  be  a whole  is  to  admit  that  there 
are  wholes  which  are  not  finite.  (This  does  not  follow,  it  should  be 
observed,  from  the  admission  of  material  objects  apparently  occupying 
finite  spaces,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  hold  that  such  objects,  though 
apparently  continuous,  consist  really  of  a large  but  finite  number  of 
material  points.)  With  respect  to  time,  the  same  argument  holds : to 
say,  for  example,  that  a certain  length  of  time  elapses  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  is  to  admit  an  infinite  whole,  or  at  least  a whole  which  is  not 
finite.  It  is  customary  with  philosophers  to  deny  the  reality  of  space 
and  time,  and  to  deny  also  that,  if  they  were  real,  they  would  be 
aggregates.  I shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  Part  VI,  that  these  denials 
are  supported  by  a faulty  logic,  and  by  the  now  resolved  difficulties  of 
infinity.  Since  science  and  common  sense  join  in  the  opposite  view,  it 
will  therefore  be  accepted ; and  thus,  since  no  argument  a priori  can 
now  be  adduced  against  infinite  aggregates,  we  derive  from  space  and 
time  an  argument  in  their  favour. 

Again,  the  natural  numbers,  or  the  fractions  between  0 and  1,  or  the 
sum-total  of  all  colours,  are  infinite,  and  seem  to  be  true  aggregates: 
the  position  that,  although  true  propositions  can  be  made  about  any 
number,  yet  there  are  no  true  propositions  about  all  numbers,  could  be 
supported  formerly,  as  Leibniz  supported  it,  by  the  supposed  contra- 
dictions of  infinity,  but  has  become,  since  Cantor’s  solution  of  these 
contradictions,  a wholly  unnecessary  paradox.  And  where  a collection 
can  be  defined  by  a non-quadratic  propositional  function,  this  must  be 
held,  I think,  to  imply  that  there  is  a genuine  aggregate  composed 
of  the  terms  of  the  collection.  It  may  be  observed  also  that,  if  there 
were  no  infinite  wholes,  the  word  Universe  would  be  wholly  destitute  of 
meaning. 

141.  We  must,  then,  admit  infinite  aggregates.  It  remains  to  ask 
a more  difficult  question,  namely:  Are  we  to  admit  infinite  unities? 
This  question  may  also  be  stated  in  the  form : Are  there  any 
infinitely  complex  propositions?  This  question  is  one  of  great  logical 
importance,  and  we  shall  require  much  care  both  in  stating  and  in 
discussing  it. 

The  first  point  is  to  be  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  infinite  unity. 
A unity  will  be  infinite  when  the  aggregate  of  all  its  constituents  is 
infinite,  but  this  scarcely  constitutes  the  meaning  of  an  infinite  unity. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  meaning,  we  must  introduce  the  notion  of  a 
simple  constituent.  We  may  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  a constituent 
of  a constituent  is  a constituent  of  the  unity,  i.e . this  form  of  the 
relation  of  part  to'  whole,  like  the  second,  but  unlike  the  first  form,  is 
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transitive.  A simple  constituent  may  now  be  defined  as  a constituent 
which  itself  has  no  constituents.  We  may  assume,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  question  concerning  aggregates,  that  no  constituent  of  our  unity  is 
to  be  an  aggregate,  or,  if  there  be  a constituent  which  is  an  aggregate, 
then  this  constituent  is  to  be  taken  as  simple.  (This  view  of  an  aggre- 
gate is  rendered  legitimate  by  the  fact  that  an  aggregate  is  a single  term, 
and  does  not  have  that  kind  of  complexity  which  belongs  to  propositions.) 
With  this  the  definition  of  a simple  constituent  is  completed. 

We  may  now  define  an  infinite  unity  as  follows : A unity  is  finite 
when,  and  only  when,  the  aggregate  of  its  simple  constituents  is  finite. 
In  all  other  cases  a unity  is  said  to  be  infinite.  We  have  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  such  unities*. 

If  a unity  is  infinite,  it  is  possible  to  find  a constituent  unity,  which 
again  contains  a constituent  unity,  and  so  on  without  end.  If  there  be 
any  unities  of  this  nature,  two  cases  are  prima  facie  possible.  (1)  There 
may  be  simple  constituents  of  our  unity,  but  these  must  be  infinite  in 
number.  (2)  There  may  be  no  simple  constituents  at  all,  but  all 
constituents,  without  exception,  may  be  complex ; or,  to  take  a slightly 
more  complicated  case,  it  may  happen  that,  although  there  are  some 
simple  constituents,  yet  these  and  the  unities  composed  of  them  do  not 
constitute  all  the  constituents  of  the  original  unity.  A unity  of  either 
of  these  two  kinds  will  be  called  infinite.  The  two  kinds,  though 
distinct,  may  be  considered  together. 

An  infinite  unity  will  be  an  infinitely  complex  proposition : it  will 
not  be  analyzable  in  any  way  into  a finite  number  of  constituents.  It 
thus  differs  radically  from  assertions  about  infinite  aggregates.  For 
example,  the  proposition  u any  number  has  a successor  **  is  composed  of 
a finite  number  of  constituents : the  number  of  concepts  entering  into  it 
can  be  enumerated,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  is  an  infinite  aggregate 
of  terms  denoted  in  the  way  indicated  by  any>  which  counts  as  one 
constituent.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  logical  purpose  which  is 
served  by  the  theory  of  denoting  is,  to  enable  propositions  of  finite 
complexity  to  deal  with  infinite  classes  of  terms : this  object  is  effected 
by  ally  any,  and  every , and  if  it  were  not  effected,  every  general  pro- 
position about  an  infinite  class  would  have  to  be  infinitely  complex. 
Now,  for  my  part,  I see  no  possible  way  of  deciding  whether  propositions 
of  infinite  complexity  are  possible  or  not ; but  this  at  least  is  clear,  that 
all  the  propositions  known  to  us  (and,  it  would  seem,  all  propositions 
that  we  can  know)  are  of  finite  complexity.  It  is  only  by  obtaining 
such  propositions  about  infinite  classes  that  we  are  enabled  to  deal  with 
infinity ; and  it  is  a remarkable  and  fortunate  fact  that  this  method  is 
successful.  Thus  the  question  whether  or  not  there  are  infinite  unities 
must  be  left  unresolved ; the  only  thing  we  can  say,  on  this  subject,  is 


* In  Leibniz’s  philosophy,  all  contingent  things  are  infinite  unities. 
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that  no  such  unities  occur  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge,  and 
therefore  none  such  are  relevant  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 

142.  I come  now  to  our  second  question : Must  an  infinite  whole 
which  contains  parts  be  an  aggregate  of  terms  P It  is  often  held,  for 
example,  that  spaces  have  parts,  and  can  be  divided  ad  lib.,  but  that 
they  have  no  simple  parts,  i.e.  they  are  not  aggregates  of  points.  The 
same  view  is  put  forward  as  regards  periods  of  time.  Now  it  is  plain 
that,  if  our  definition  of  a part  by  means  of  terms  (i.e.  of  the  second 
sense  of  part  by  mean»  of  the  first)  was  correct,  the  present  problem  can 
never  arise,  since  parts  only  belong  to  aggregates.  But  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  notion  of  part  ought  to  be  taken  as  an  indefinable,  and  that 
therefore  it  may  apply  to  other  wholes  than  aggregates.  This  will 
require  that  we  should  add  to  aggregates  and  unities  a new  kind  of 
whole,  corresponding  to  the  second  sense  of  part.  This  will  be  a whole 
which  has  parts  in  the  second  sense,  but  is  not  an  aggregate  or  a unity. 
Such  a whole  seems  to  be  what  many  philosophers  are  fond  of  calling  a 
continuum,  and  space  and  time  are  often  held  to  afford  instances  of  such 
a whole. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that,  among  infinite  wholes,  we  find  a 
distinction  which  seems  relevant,  but  which,  I believe,  is  in  reality 
merely  psychological.  In  some  cases,  we  feel  no  doubt  as  to  the  terms, 
but  great  doubt  as  to  the  whole,  while  in  others,  the  whole  seems 
obvious,  but  the  terms  seem  a pi*ecarious  inference.  The  ratios  between 
0 and  1,  for  instance,  are  certainly  indivisible  entities;  but  the  'whole 
aggregate  of  ratios  between  0 and  1 seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
construction  or  inference.  On  the  other  hand,  sensible  spaces  and  times 
seem  to  be  obvious  wholes ; but  the  inference  to  indivisible  points  and 
instants  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  often  regarded  as  illegitimate.  This 
distinction  seems,  however,  to  have  no  logical  basis,  but  to  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  our  senses.  A slight  familiarity  with  co- 
ordinate geometry  suffices  to  make  a finite  length  seem  strictly  analogous 
to  the  stretch  of  fractions  between  0 and  1.  It  must  be  admitted, 
nevertheless,  that  in  cases  where,  as  with  the  fractions,  the  indivisible 
parts  are  evident  on  inspection,  the  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned does  not  arise.  But  to  infer  that  all  infinite  wholes  have 
indivisible  parts  merely  because  this  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  some 
of  them,  would  certainly  be  rash.  The  general  problem  remains, 
therefore,  namely:  Given  an  infinite  whole,  is  there  a universal  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  contains  indivisible  parts  ? 

143.  In  the  first  place,  the  definition  of  an  infinite  whole  must  not 
be  held  to  deny  that  it  has  an  assignable  number  of  simple  parts  which 
do  not  reconstitute  it.  For  example,  the  stretch  of  fractions  from  0 to  1 
has  three  simple  parts,  i-,  §.  But  these  do  not  reconstitute  the 
whole,  that  is,  the  whole  has  other  parts  which  are  not  parts  of  the 
assigned  parts  or  of  the  sum  of  the  assigned  parts.  Again,  if  we  form  a 
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whole  out  of  the  number  1 and  a line  an  inch  long,  this  whole  certainly 
has  one  simple  part,  namely  1.  Such  a case  as  this  may  be  excluded  by 
asking  whether  every  part  of  our  whole  either  is  simple  or  contains 
simple  parts.  In  this  case,  if  our  whole  be  formed  by  adding  n simple 
terms  to  an  infinite  whole,  the  n simple  terms  can  be  taken  awav,  and 
the  question  can  be  asked  concerning  the  infinite  whole  which  is  left. 
But  again,  the  meaning  of  our  question  seems  hardly  to  be:  Is  our 
infinite  whole  an  actual  aggregate  of  innumerable  simple  parts  ? This  is 
doubtless  an  important  question,  but  it  is  subsequent  to  the  question  we 
are  asking,  which  is : Are  there  always  simple  parts  at  all  ? We  may 
observe  that,  if  a finite  number  of  simple  parts  be  found,  and  taken 
away  from  the  whole,  the  remainder  is  always  infinite.  For  if  not,  it 
would  have  a finite  number ; and  since  the  term  of  two  finite  numbers  is 
finite,  the  original  whole  would  then  be  finite.  Hence  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  every  infinite  whole  contains  one  simple  part,  it  follows  that 
it  contains  an  infinite  number  of  them.  For,  taking  away  the  one 
simple  part,  the  remainder  is  an  infinite  whole,  and  therefore  has  a new 
simple  part,  and  so  on.  It  follows  that  every  part  of  the  whole  either  is 
simple,  or  contains  simple  parts,  provided  that  every  infinite  whole  has 
at  least  one  simple  part.  But  it  seems  as  hard  to  prove  this  as  to  prove 
that  every  infinite  whole  is  an  aggregate. 

If  an  infinite  whole  be  divided  into  a finite  number  of  parts,  one  at 
least  of  these  parts  must  be  infinite.  If  this  be  again  divided,  one  of  its 
parts  must  be  infinite,  and  so  on.  Thus  no  finite  number  of  divisions 
will  reduce  all  the  parts  to  finitude.  Successive  divisions  give  an  endless 
series  of  parts,  and  in  such  endless  series  there  is  (as  we  shall  see  in 
Parts  IYr  and  V)  no  manner  of  contradiction.  Thus  there  is  no  method 
of  proving  by  actual  division  that  every  infinite  whole  must  be  an 
aggregate.  So  far  as  this  method  can  show,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
simple  constituents  of  infinite  wholes  than  for  a first  moment  in  time  or 
a last  finite  number. 

But  perhaps  a contradiction  may  emerge  in  the  present  case  from  the 
connection  of  whole  and  part  with  logical  priority.  It  certainly  seems  a 
greater  paradox  to  maintain  that  infinite  wholes  do  not  have  indivisible 
parts  than  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  first  moment  in  time  or  furthest 
limit  to  space.  This  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  know  many 
simple  terms,  and  some  infinite  wholes  undoubtedly  composed  of  simple 
terms,  whereas  we  know  of  nothing  suggesting  a beginning  of  time  or 
space.  But  it  may  perhaps  have  a more  solid  basis  in  logical  priority. 
For  the  simpler  is  always  implied  in  the  more  complex,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  truth  about  the  more  complex  unless  there  is  truth 
about  the  simpler.  Thus  in  the  analysis  of  our  infinite  whole,  we  are 
always  dealing  with  entities  which  would  not  be  at  all  unless  their 
constituents  were.  This  makes  a real  difference  from  the  time-series,  for 
example : a moment  does  not  logically  presuppose  a previous  moment. 
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and  if  it  did  it  would  perhaps  be  self-contradictory  to  deny  a first 
moment,  as  it  has  been  held  (for  the  same  reason)  self-contradictory  to 
deny  a First  Cause.  It  seems  to  follow  that  infinite  wholes  would  not 
have  Being  at  all,  unless  there  were  innumerable  simple  Beings  whose 
Being  is  presupposed  in  that  of  the  infinite  wholes.  For  where  the 
presupposition  is  false,  the  consequence  is  false  also.  Thus  there  seems 
a special  reason  for  completing  the  infinite  regress  in  the  case  of  infinite 
wholes,  which  does  not  exist  where  other  asymmetrical  transitive  relations 
are  concerned.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation 
of  whole  and  part:  a relation  so  important  and  fundamental  that  almost 
all  our  philosophy  depends  upon  the  theory  we  adopt  in  regard  to  it. 

The  same  argument  may  be  otherwise  stated  by  asking  how  our 
infinite  wholes  are  to  be  defined.  The  definition  must  not  be  infinitely 
complex,  since  this  would  require  an  infinite  unity.  Now  if  there  is  any 
definition  which  is  of  finite  complexity,  this  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  parts,  since  these  are  either  infinitely  numerous  (in  the  case  of  an 
aggregate),  or  themselves  as  complex  as  the  whole  (in  the  case  of  a 
whole*  Vhich  is  not  an  aggregate).  But  any  definition  which  is  of  finite 
complexity  will  necessarily  be  intensional,  i.e.  it  will  give  some  character- 
istic of  a collection  of  terms.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  known  method 
of  defining  an  infinite  whole,  or  of  obtaining  such  a whole  in  a way  not 
involving  any  infinite  unity. 

The  above  argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  less  conclusive  than 
could  be  wished,  considering  the  great  importance  of  the  point  at  issue. 
It  may,  however,  be  urged  in  support  of  it  that  all  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  depend  upon  the  supposed  difficulties  of  infinity,  and  are 
therefore  wholly  fallacious;  also  that  the  procedure  of  Geometry  and 
Dynamics  (as  will  be  shown  in  Parts  VI  and  VII)  imperatively  demands 
points  and  instants.  In  all  applications,  in  short,  the  results  of  the 
doctrine  here  advocated  are  far  simpler,  less  paradoxical,  and  more 
logically  satisfactory,  than  those  of  the  opposite  view.  I shall  therefore 
assume,  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  work,  that  all  the  infinite 
wholes  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  are  aggregates  of  terms. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 


RATIOS  AND  FRACTIONS. 

144.  The  present  chapter,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  relations  of 
integers,  is  essentially  confined  to  finite  integers : those  that  are  infinite 
have  no  relations  strictly  analogous  to  what  are  usually  called  ratios. 
But  I shall  distinguish  ratios,  as  relations  between  integers,  from 
fractions,  which  are  relations  between  aggregates,  or  rather  between 
their  magnitudes  of  divisibility;  and  fractions,  we  shall  find,  may 
express  relations  which  hold  where  both  aggregates  are  infinite.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  begin  with  the  mathematical  definition  of  ratio,  before 
proceeding  to  more  general  considerations. 

Ratio  is  commonly  associated  with  multiplication  and  division,  and 
in  this  way  becomes  indistinguishable  from  fractions.  But  multiplication 
and  division  are  equally  applicable  to  finite  and  infinite  numbers,  though 
in  the  case  of  infinite  numbers  they  do  not  have  the  properties  which 
connect  them  with  ratio  in  the  finite  case.  Hence  it  becomes  desirable 
to  develop  a theory  of  ratio  which  shall  be  independent  of  multiplication 
and  division. 

Two  finite  numbers  are  said  to  be  consecutive  when,  if  u be  a class 
having  one  of  the  numbers,  and  one  term  be  added  to  u,  the  resulting 
class  has  the  other  number.  To  be  consecutive  is  thus  a relation  which 
is  one-one  and  asymmetrical.  If  now  a number  a has  to  a number  b 
the  nth  power  of  this  relation  of  consecutiveness  (powers  of  relations 
being  defined  by  relative  multiplication),  then  we  have  a + n = b.  This 
equation  expresses,  between  a and  i,  a one-one  relation  which  is  deter- 
minate when  n is  given.  If  now  the  wth  power  of  this  relation  holds 
between  a and  b\  we  shall  have  a'  -f  mn  = b\  Also  we  may  define  mn  as 
0 + If  now  we  have  three  numbers  a,  A,  c such  that  ab  = c,  this 
equation  expresses  between  a and  c a one-one  relation  which  is  deter- 
minate when  b is  given.  Let  us  call  this  relation  B.  Suppose  we  have 
also  ab'  — c.  Then  a has  to  d a relation  which  is  the  relative  product 
of  B and  the  converse  of  R',  where  B!  is  derived  from  bf  as  B was  derived 
from  b.  This  relation  we  define  as  the  ratio  of  d to  a . This  theory 
has  the  advantage  that  it  applies  not  only  to  finite  integers,  but  to 
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all  other  series  of  the  same  type,  ix.  all  series  of  type  the  which  I call 
progressions. 

145.  The  only  point  which  it  is  important,  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  observe  as  regards  the  above  definition  of  ratios  is,  that  they  are 
one-one  relations  between  finite  integers,  which  are  with  one  exception 
asymmetrical,  which  are  such  that  one  and  only  one  holds  between  any 
specified  pair  of  finite  integers,  which  are  definable  in  terms  of  consecu- 
tiveness, and  which  themselves  form  a series  having  no  first  or  last  term 
and  having  a term,  and  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  between 
any  two  specified  terms.  From  the  fact  that  ratios  are  relations  it 
results  that  no  ratios  are  to  be  identified  with  integers  : the  ratio  of  2 to 
1,  for  example,  is  a wholly  different  entity  from  2.  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  the  series  of  ratios  as  containing  integers,  the  integers  said 
to  be  contained  are  not  cardinal  numbers,  but  relations  which  have  a 
certain  one-one  correspondence  with  cardinal  numbers.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  positive  and  negative  numbers.  The  wth  power  of  the  relation 
of  consecutiveness  is  the  positive  number  + ?/,  which  is  plainly  a wholly 
different  concept  from  the  cardinal  number  n.  The  confusion  of  entities 
with  others  to  which  they  have  some  important  one-one  relation  is  an 
error  to  which  mathematicians  are  very  liable,  and  one  which  has 
produced  the  greatest  havoc  in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  We 
shall  find  hereafter  innumerable  other  instances  of  the  same  error,  and  it 
is  well  to  realize,  as  early  as  possible,  that  any  failure  in  subtlety  of 
distinctions  is  sure,  in  this  subject  at  least,  to  cause  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  above  theory  of  ratio  with 
the  usual  theory  derived  from  multiplication  and  division.  But  the 
usual  theory  does  not  show,  as  the  present  theory  does,  why  the  infinite 
integers  do  not  have  ratios  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  finite  integers. 
The  fact  is,  that  ratio  depends  upon  consecutiveness,  and  con  seen  tivencss 
as  above  defined  does  not  exist  among  infinite  integers,  since  these  are 
unchanged  by  the  addition  of  1. 

It  should  be  observed  that  what  is  called  addition  of  ratios  demands 
a new  set  of  relations  among  ratios,  relations  which  may  be  called 
positive  and  negative  ratios,  just  as  certain  relations  among  integers  are 
positive  and  negative  integers.  This  subject,  however,  need  not  be 
further  developed. 

146.  The  above  theory  of  ratio  has,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  a highly 
artificial  appearance,  and  one  which  makes  it  seem  extraordinary  that 
ratios  should  occur  in  daily  life.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  ratios,  but 
fractions,  that  occur,  and  fractions  are  not  purely  arithmetical,  but  are 
really  concerned  with  relations  of  whole  and  part. 

Propositions  asserting  fractions  show*  an  important  difference  from 
those  asserting  integers.  We  can  say  A is  one,  A and  B are  two,  and 
so  on ; but  we  cannot  say  A is  one-third,  or  A and  B are  two-thirds. 
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There  is  always  need  of  some  second  entity,  to  which  our  first  has  some 
fractional  relation.  We  say  A is  one-third  of  C,  A and  B together  are 
two-thirds  of  C,  and  so  on.  Fractions,  in  short,  are  either  relations  of 
a simple  part  to  a whole,  or  of  two  wholes  to  one  another.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  one  whole,  or  the  simple  part,  should  be  part 
of  the  other  whole.  In  the  case  of  finite  wholes,  the  matter  seems 
simple : the  fraction  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
one  to  the  number  in  the  other.  But  the  consideration  of  infinite 
wholes  will  show  us  that  this  simple  theory  is  inadequate  to  the  facts. 

147.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  notion  of  half  a league,  or  half 
a day,  is  a legitimate  notion.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  some 
sense  for  fractions  in  which  they  do  not  essentially  depend  upon  number. 
For,  if  a given  period  of  twenty-four  hours  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
continuous  portions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  half  of  the  whole  period, 
there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  this : but  Cantor  has  shown  that  every 
possible  way  of  dividing  the  period  into  two  continuous  portions  divides 
it  into  two  portions  having  the  same  number  of  terms.  There  must  be, 
therefore,  some  other  resped;  in  which  two  periods  of  twelve  hours  are 
equal,  while  a period  of  one  hour  and  another  of  twenty-three  hours 
are  unequal.  I shall  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  in  Part  III ; 
for  the  present  I will  point  out  that  what  we  want  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
magnitude,  and  that  it  must  be  essentially  a property  of  ordered  wholes. 
I shall  call  this  property  magnitude  of  divisibility.  To  say  now  that  A is 
one-half  of  B means : B is  a whole,  and  if  B be  divided  into  two  similar 
parts  which  have  both  the  same  magnitude  of  divisibility  as  each  other, 
then  A has  the  same  magnitude  of  divisibility  as  each  of  these  parts. 
We  may  interpret  the  fraction  \ somewhat  more  simply,  by  regarding 
it  as  a relation  (analogous  to  ratio  so  long  as  finite  wholes  are  concerned) 
between  two  magnitudes  of  divisibility.  Thus  finite  integral  fractions 
(such  as  njl)  will  measure  the  relation  of  the  divisibility  of  an  aggregate 
of  n terms  to  the  divisibility  of  a single  term ; the  converse  relation  will 
be  Ijn.  Thus  here  again  we  have  a new  class  of  entities  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  confused  with  finite  cardinal  integers,  though  in  reality 
quite  distinct.  Fractions,  as  now  interpreted,  have  the  advantage  (upon 
which  all  metrical  geometry  depends)  that  they  introduce  a discrimina- 
tion of  greater  and  smaller  among  infinite  aggregates  having  the  same 
number  of  terms.  We  shall  see  more  and  more,  as  the  logical  inadequacy 
of  the  usual  accounts  of  measurement  is  brought  to  light,  how  absolutely 
essential  the  notion  of  magnitude  of  divisibility  really  is.  Fractions, 
then,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  may  express  relations  of  infinite 
aggregates — and  this  is  the  sense  which  they  usually  have  in  daily  life — 
are  really  of  the  nature  of  relations  between  magnitudes  of  divisibility ; 
and  magnitudes  of  divisibility  are  only  measured  by  number  of  parts 
where  the  aggregates  concerned  are  finite.  It  may  also  be  observed 
(though  this  remark  is  anticipator)')  that,  whereas  ratios,  as  above 
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defined,  are  essentially  rational,  fractions,  in  the  sense,  here  given  to 
them,  are  also  capable  of  irrational  values.  But  the  development  of 
this  topic  must  be  left  for  Part  V. 

148.  We  may  now  sum  up  the  results  obtained  in  Part  II.  In  the 
first  four  chapters,  the  modern  mathematical  theory  of  cardinal  integers, 
as  it  results  from  the  joint  labours  of  arithmeticians  and  symbolic 
logicians,  was  briefly  set  forth.  Chapter  xi  explained  the  notion  of 
similar  classes,  and  showed  that  the  usual  formal  properties  of  integers 
result  from  defining  them  as  classes  of  similar  classes.  In  Chapter  xn, 
we  showed  how  arithmetical  addition  and  multiplication  both  depend 
upon  logical  addition,  and  how  both  may  be  defined  in  a way  which 
applies  equally  to  finite  and  infinite  numbers,  and  to  finite  and  infinite 
sums  and  products,  and  which  moreover  introduces  nowhere  any  idea  of 
ordei\  In  Chapter  xm,  we  gave  the  strict  definition  of  an  infinite  class, 
as  one  which  is  similar  to  a class  resulting  from  taking  away  one  of  its 
terms ; and  we  showed  in  outline  how  to  connect  this  definition  with  the 
definition  of  finite  numbers  by  mathematical  induction.  The  special 
theory  of  finite  integers  was  discussed  in  Chapter  xiv,  and  it  was  shown 
how  the  primitive  propositions,  which  Peano  proves  to  be  sufficient  in 
this  subject,  can  all  be  deduced  from  our  definition  of  finite  cardinal 
integers.  This  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  Arithmetic  contains  no 
indefinables  or  indemonstrables  beyond  those  of  general  logic. 

We  then  advanced,  in  Chapter  xv,  to  the  consideration  of  philoso- 
phical questions,  with  a view  of  testing  critically  the  above  mathematical 
deductions.  We  decided  to  regard  both  term  and  a term  as  indefinable, 
and  to  define  the  number  1,  as  well  as  all  other  numbers,  by  means  of  these 
indefinables  (together  with  certain  others).  W e also  found  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  a class  from  its  class-concept,  since  one  class  may  have 
several  different  class-concepts.  We  decided  that  a class  consists  of  all 
the  terms  denoted  by  the  class-concept,  denoted  in  a certain  indefinable 
manner ; but  it  appeared  that  both  common  usage  and  the  majority  of 
mathematical  purposes  would  allow  us  to  identify  a class  with  the  whole 
formed  of  the  terms  denoted  by  the  class-concept.  The  only  reasons 
against  this  view  were,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  a class  containing 
only  one  term  from  that  one  term,  and  the  fact  that  some  classes  ai*e 
members  of  themselves.  We  found  also  a distinction  between  finite  and 
infinite  classes,  that  the  former  can,  while  the  latter  cannot,  be  defined 
extensionally,  i.e.  by  actual  enumeration  of  their  terms.  We  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  what  may  be  called  the  addition  of  individuals, 
i.e.  the  notion  involved  in  “A  and  B” ; and  we  found  that  a more  or  less 
independent  theory  of  finite  integers  can  be  based  upon  this  notion. 
But  it  appeared  finally,  in  virtue  of  our  analysis  of  the  notion  of  elms , 
that  this  theory  was  really  indistinguishable  from  the  theory  previously 
expounded,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  adopted  an  extensional 
definition  of  classes. 
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Chapter  xvi  dealt  with  the  relation  of  whole  and  part.  We  found 
that  there  are  two  indefinable  senses  of  this  relation,  and  one  definable 
sense,  and  that  there  are  two  correspondingly  different  sorts  of  wholes, 
which  we  called  unities  and  aggregates  respectively.  We  saw  also  that, 
by  extending  the  notion  of  aggregates  to  single  terms  and  to  the  null- 
class,  we  could  regard  the  whole  of  the  traditional  calculus  of  Symbolic 
Logic  as  an  algebra  specially  applicable  to  the  relations  of  wholes  and 
parts  in  the  definable  sense.  We  considered  next,  in  Chapter  xvn,  the 
notion  of  an  infinite  whole.  It  appeared  that  infinite  unities,  even  if 
they  be  logically  possible,  at  any  rate  never  appear  in  anything  accessible 
to  human  knowledge.  But  infinite  aggregates,  we  found,  must  be  ad- 
mitted; and  it  seemed  that  all  infinite  wholes  which  are  not  unities 
must  be  aggregates  of  terms,  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the 
terms  should  be  simple.  (They  must,  however,  owing  to  the  exclusion 
of  infinite  unities,  be  assumed  to  be  of  finite  complexity.) 

In  Chapter  xviii,  finally,  we  considered  ratios  and  fractions : the  former 
were  found  to  be  somewhat  complicated  relations  of  finite  integers,  while 
the  latter  were  relations  between  the  divisibilities  of  aggregates.  These 
divisibilities  being  magnitudes,  their  further  discussion  belongs  to  Part  III, 
in  which  the  general  nature  of  quantity  is  to  be  considered. 


PART  IIL 


QUANTITY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  MEANING  OF  MAGNITUDE. 

149.  Among  the  traditional  problems  of  mathematical  philosophy, 
few  are  more  important  than  the  relation  of  quantity  to  number. 
Opinion  as  to  this  relation  has  undergone  many  revolutions.  Euclid, 
as  is  evident  from  his  definitions  of  ratio  and  proportion,  and  indeed 
from  his  whole  procedure,  was  not  persuaded  of  the  applicability  of 
numbers  to  spatial  magnitudes.  When  Des  Cartes  and  Vi  eta,  by  the 
introduction  of  co-ordinate  Geometry,  made  this  applicability  a funda- 
mental postulate  of  their  systems,  a new  method  was  founded,  which, 
however  fruitful  of  results,  involved,  like  most  mathematical  advances  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a diminution  of  logical  precision  and  a loss  in 
subtlety  of  distinction.  What  was  meant  by  measurement,  and  whether 
all  spatial  magnitudes  were  susceptible  of  a numerical  measure,  were 
questions  for  whose  decision,  until  very  lately,  the  necessary  mathe- 
matical instrument  was  lacking;  and  even  now  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  a complete  answer  can  be  given.  The  view  prevailed  that 
number  and  quantity  were  the  objects  of  mathematical  investigation, 
and  that  the  two  were  so  similar  as  not  to  require  careful  separation. 
Thus  number  was  applied  to  quantities  without  any  hesitation,  and 
conversely,  where  existing  numbers  were  found  inadequate  to  measure- 
ment, new  ones  were  created  on  the  sole  ground  that  every  quantity 
must  have  a numerical  measure. 

All  this  is  now  happily  changed.  Two  different  lines  of  argument, 
conducted  in  the  main  by  different  men,  have  laid  the  foundations  both 
for  large  generalizations,  and  for  thorough  accuracy  in  detail.  On  the 
one  hand,  Weierstrass,  Dedekind,  Cantor,  and  their  followers,  have 
pointed  out  that,  if  irrational  numbers  are  to  be  significantly  employed  as 
measures  of  quantitative  fractions,  they  must  be  defined  without  reference 
to  quantity ; and  the  same  men  who  showed  the  necessity  of  such  a 
definition  have  supplied  the  want  which  they  had  created.  In  this  way, 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a new  subject,  which  has  added 
quite  immeasurably  to  theoretical  correctness,  has  been  created,  which 
may  legitimately  be  called  Arithmetic;  for,  starting  with  integers,  it 
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succeeds,  in  defining  whatever  else  it  requires — rationals,  limits,  ir- 
rationals, continuity,  and  so  on.  It  results  that,  for  all  Algebra  and 
Analysis,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  any  material  beyond  the  integers, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  themselves  be  defined  in  logical  terms. 
It  is  this  science,  far  more  than  non-Euclidean  Geometry,  that  is  really 
fatal  to  the  Kantian  theory  of  a priori  intuitions  as  the  basis  of 
mathematics.  Continuity  and  irrationals  were  formerly  the  strongholds 
of  the  school  who  may  be  called  intuitionists,  but  these  strongholds  are 
theirs  no  longer.  Arithmetic  has  grown  so  as  to  include  all  that  can 
strictly  be  called  pure  in  the  traditional  mathematics. 

150.  But,  concurrently  with  this  purisPs  reform,  an  opposite  advance 
has  been  effected.  New  branches  of  mathematics,  which  deal  neither 
with  number  nor  with  quantity,  have  been  invented;  such  are  the 
Logical  Calculus,  Projective  Geometry,  and — in  its  essence — the  Theory 
of  Groups.  Moreover  it  has  appeared  that  measurement — if  this  means 
the  correlation,  with  numbers,  of  entities  which  are  not  numbers  or 
aggregates — is  not  a prerogative  of  quantities : some  quantities  cannot 
be  measured,  and  some  things  which  are  not  quantities  (for  example 
anharmonic  ratios  projectively  defined)  can  be  measured.  Measurement, 
in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  is  applicable  to  all  series  of  a certain  kind — a kind 
which  excludes  some  quantities  and  includes  some  things  which  are 
not  quantities.  The  separation  between  number  and  quantity  is  thus 
complete : each  is  wholly  independent  of  the  other.  Quantity,  moreover, 
has  lost  the  mathematical  importance  which  it  used  to  possess,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  theorems  concerning  it  can  be  generalized  so  as  to 
become  theorems  concerning  order.  It  would  therefore  be  natural 
to  discuss  order  before  quantity.  As  all  propositions  concerning  order 
can,  however,  be  established  independently  for  particular  instances  of 
order,  and  as  quantity  will  afford  an  illustration,  requiring  slightly  less 
effort  of  abstraction,  of  the  principles  to  be  applied  to  series  in  general ; 
as,  further,  the  theory  of  distance,  which  forms  a part  of  the  theory  of 
order,  presupposes  somewhat  controversial  opinions  as  to  the  nature 
of  quantity,  I shall  follow  the  more  traditional  course,  and  consider 
quantity  first.  My  aim  will  be  to  give,  in  the  present  chapter,  a theory 
of  quantity  which  does  not  depend  upon  number,  and  then  to  show  the 
peculiar  relation  to  number  which  is  possessed  by  two  special  classes  of 
quantities,  upon  which  depends  the  measurement  of  quantities  wherever 
this  is  possible.  The  whole  of  this  Part,  however — and  it  is  important 
to  realize  this — is  a concession  to  tradition ; for  quantity,  we  shall  find, 
is  not  definable  in  terms  of  logical  constants,  and  is  not  properly  a 
notion  belonging  to  pure  mathematics  at  all.  I shall  discuss  quantity 
because  it  is  traditionally  supposed  to  occur  in  mathematics,  and  because 
a thorough  discussion  is  required  for  disproving  this  supposition;  but 
if  the  supposition  did  not  exist,  I should  avoid  all  mention  of  any  such 
notion  as  quantity. 
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151-  In  fixing  the  meaning  of  such  a term  as  quantity  or  magnitude^ 
one  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  that,  however  one  may  define  the  word* 
one  must  appear  to  depart  from  usage.  This  difficulty  arises  wherever 
two  characteristics  have  been  commonly  supposed  inseparable  which* 
upon  closer  examination,  are  discovered  to  be  capable  of  existing  apart. 
In  the  case  of  magnitude,  the  usual  meaning  appears  to  imply  (1)  a 
capacity  for  the  relations  of  greater  and  less , (2)  divisibility.  Of  these 
characteristics,  the  first  is  supposed  to  imply  the  second.  But  as  I 
propose  to  deny  the  implication,  I must  either  admit  that  some  things 
which  are  indivisible  are  magnitudes,  or  that  some  things  which  are 
greater  or  less  than  others  are  not  magnitudes.  As  one  of  these  de- 
partures from  usage  is  unavoidable,  I shall  choose  the  former,  which 
I believe  to  be  the  less  serious.  A magnitude,  then,  is  to  be  defined  as 
anything  which  is  greater  or  less  than  something  else. 

It  might  be  thought  that  equality  should  be  mentioned,  along  with 
greater  and  less,  in  the  definition  of  magnitude.  We  shall  see  reason 
to  think,  however — paradoxical  as  such  a view  may  appear — that  what 
can  be  greater  or  less  than  some  tenn,  can  never  be  equal  to  any  term 
whatever,  and  vice  versa . This  will  require  a distinction,  whose  necessity 
will  become  more  and  more  evident  as  we  proceed,  between  the  kind  of 
terms  that  can  be  equal,  and  the  kind  that  can  be  greater  or  less.  The 
former  I shall  call  quantities , the  latter  magnitudes . An  actual  foot- 
rule  is  a quantity:  its  length  is  a magnitude.  Magnitudes  are  more 
abstract  than  quantities : when  two  quantities  are  equal,  they  have  the 
same  magnitude.  The  necessity  of  this  abstraction  is  the  first  point  to 
be  established. 

152.  Setting  aside  magnitudes  for  the  moment,  let  us  consider 
quantities.  A quantity  is  anything  which  is  capable  of  quantitative 
equality  to  something  else.  Quantitative  equality  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  kinds,  such  as  arithmetical  or  logical  equality.  All  kinds 
of  equality  have  in  common  the  three  properties  of  being  reflexive, 
symmetrical,  and  transitive,  i.e.  a term  which  has  this  relation  at  all 
has  this  relation  to  itself ; if  A has  the  relation  to  B>  B has  it  to  A ; 
if  A has  it  to  2?,  and  B to  <7,  A has  it  to  C*.  What  it  is  that  dis- 
tinguishes quantitative  equality  from  other  kinds,  and  whether  this 
kind  of  equality  is  analyzable,  is  a further  and  more  difficult  question, 
to  which  we  must  now  proceed. 

There  are,  so  far  as  I know,  three  main  views  of  quantitative 
equality.  There  is  (1)  the  traditional  view,  which  denies  quantity  as 

* On  the  independence  of  these  three  properties,  see  Peano,  Revue  de  Matkematique , 
vii,  p.  22.  The  reflexive  property  is  not  strictly  necessary ; what  is  properly  necessary 
and  what  is  alone  (at  iirst  sight  at  any  rate)  true  of  quantitative  equality,  is,  that  there 
exists  at  least  one  pair  of  terms  having  the  relation  in  question.  It  follows  then  from 
the  other  two  properties  that  each  of  these  terms  has  to  itself  the  relation  in 
question. 
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an  independent  idea,  and  asserts  that  two  terms  are  equal  when,  and 
only  when,  they  have  the  same  number  of  parts.  (£)  There  is  what  may 
be  called  the  relative  view  of  quantity,  according  to  which  equal,  greater 
and  less  are  all  direct  relations  between  quantities.  In  this  view  we 
have  no  need  of  magnitude,  since  sameness  of  magnitude  is  replaced 
by  the  symmetrical  and  transitive  relation  of  equality.  (3)  There  is 
the  absolute  theory  of  quantity,  in  which  equality  is  not  a direct  relation, 
but  is  to  be  analyzed  into  possession  of  a common  magnitude,  i.e.  into 
sameness  of  relation  to  a third  term.  In  this  case  there  will  be  a special 
kind  of  relation  of  a term  to  its  magnitude ; between  two  magnitudes 
of  the  same  kind  there  will  be  the  relation  of  greater  and  less ; while 
equal,  greater  and  less  will  apply  to  quantities  only  in  virtue  of  their 
relation  to  magnitudes.  The  difference  between  the  second  and  third 
theories  is  exactly  typical  of  a difference  which  arises  in  the  case  of  many 
other  series,  and  notably  in  regard  to  space  and  time.  The  decision 
is,  therefore,  a matter  of  very  considerable  importance. 

153.  (1)  The  kind  of  equality  which  consists  in  having  the  same 

number  of  parts  has  been  already  discussed  in  Part  II.  If  this  be 
indeed  the  meaning  of  quantitative  equality,  then  quantity  introduces 
no  new  idea.  But  it  may  be  shown,  I think,  that  greater  and  less  have 
a wider  field  than  whole  and  part,  and  an  independent  meaning.  The 
arguments  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : (a)  We  must  admit  indi- 
visible quantities;  (y8)  where  the  number  of  simple  parts  is  infinite, 
there  is  no  generalization  of  number  which  will  give  the  recognized 
results  as  to  inequality;  (7)  some  relations  must  be  allowed  to  be 
quantitative,  and  relations  are  not  even  conceivably  divisible ; (8)  even 
where  there  is  divisibility,  the  axiom  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part  must  be  allowed  to  be  significant,  and  not  a result  of  definition. 

(a)  Some  quantities  are  indivisible.  For  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  some  psychical  existents,  such  as  pleasure  and  pain,  are  quantitative. 
If  now  equality  means  sameness  in  the  number  of  indivisible  parts,  we 
shall  have  to  regard  a pleasure  or  a pain  as  consisting  of  a collection 
of  units,  all  perfectly  simple,  and  not,  in  any  significant  sense,  equal 
inter  se ; for  the  equality  of  compound  pleasures  results  on  this  hypothesis, 
solely  from  the  number  of  simple  ones  entering  into  their  composition, 
so  that  equality  is  formally  inapplicable  to  indivisible  pleasures.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  allow  pleasures  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  so  that  no 
unit  we  can  take  is  indivisible,  then  the  number  of  units  in  any  given 
pleasure  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  equality  of 
pleasures,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  any  two  units  may  be  significantly 
called  equal  or  unequal*.  Hence  we  shall  require  for  equality  some 
meaning  other  than  sameness  as  to  the  number  of  parts.  This  latter 

* I shall  never  use  the  word  unequal  to  mean  merely  not  equal , hut  always  to 
mean  greater  or  leas,  i,e.  not  equal,  though  of  the  same  kind  of  quantities. 
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theory,  however,  seems  unavoidable.  For  there  is  not  only  no  reason 
to  regard  pleasures  as  consisting  of  definite  sums  of  indivisible  units, 
but  further — as  a candid  consideration  will,  I think,  convince  anyone — 
two  pleasures  can  always  be  significantly  judged  equal  or  unequal. 
However  small  two  pleasures  may  be,  it  must  always  be  significant  to 
say  that  they  are  equal.  But  on  the  theory  I am  combating,  the  judg- 
ment in  question  would  suddenly  cease  to  be  significant  when  both 
pleasures  were  indivisible  units.  Such  a view  seems  wholly  unwarrant- 
able, and  I cannot  believe  that  it  has  been  consciously  held  by  those* 
who  have  advocated  the  premisses  from  which  it  follows. 

(8)  Some  quantities  are  infinitely  divisible,  and  in  these,  whatever 
definition  we  take  of  infinite  number,  equality  is  not  coextensive  with 
sameness  in  the  number  of  parts.  In  the  first  place,  equality  or 
inequality  must  always  be  definite:  concerning  two  quantities  of  the 
same  kind,  one  answer  must  be  right  and  the  other  wrong,  though  it  is 
often  not  in  our  power  to  decide  the  alternative.  From  this  it  follows 
that,  where  quantities  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  if  equality 
or  inequality  is  to  be  reduced  to  number  of  parts  at  all,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  number  of  simple  parts;  for  the  number  of  complex  parts 
that  may  be  taken  to  make  up  the  whole  is  wholly  arbitrary.  But 
equality,  for  example  in  Geometry,  is  far  narrower  than  sameness  in  the 
number  of  parts.  The  cardinal  number  of  parts  in  any  two  continuous 
portions  of  space  is  the  same,  as  we  know  from  Cantor ; even  the  ordinal 
number  or  type  is  the  same  for  any  two  lengths  whatever.  Hence  if 
there  is  to  be  any  spatial  inequality  of  the  kind  to  which  Geometry  and 
common-sense  have  accustomed  us,  we  must  seek  some  other  meaning  for 
equality  than  that  obtained  from  the  number  of  parts.  At  this  point 
I shall  be  told  that  the  meaning  is  very  obvious : it  is  obtained  from 
superposition.  Without  trenching  too  far  on  discussions  which  belong 
to  a later  part,  I may  observe  (a)  that  superposition  applies  to  matter, 
not  to  space,  (b)  that  as  a criterion  of  equality,  it  presupposes  that  the 
matter  superposed  is  rigid,  (c)  that  rigidity  means  constancy  as  regards 
metrical  properties.  This  shows  that  we  cannot,  without  a vicious 
circle,  define  spatial  equality  by  superposition.  Spatial  magnitude  is,  in 
fact,  as  indefinable  as  every  other  kind  ; and  number  of  parts,  in  this  case 
as  in  all  others  where  the  number  is  infinite,  is  wholly  inadequate  even 
as  a criterion. 

(j)  Some  relations  are  quantities.  This  is  suggested  by  the  above 
discussion  of  spatial  magnitudes,  where  it  is  very  natural  to  base  equality 
upon  distances.  Although  this  view,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  not 
wholly  adequate,  it  is  yet  partly  true.  There  appear  to  be  in  certain 
spaces,  and  there  certainly  are  in  some  series  (for  instance  that  of  the 

* JE.g.  Mr  Bradley,  “ What  do  we  mean  by  the  Intensity  of  Psychical  States  ?” 
Mind,  N.  S.  VoL  iv ; see  esp.  p.  5. 
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rational  numbers),  quantitative  relations  of  distance  among  the  various 
terms.  Also  similarity  and  difference  appear  to  be  quantities.  Consider 
for  example  two  shades  of  colour.  It  seems  undeniable  that  two  shades 
of  red  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  either  is  to  a shade  of  blue ; 
yet  there  is  no  common  property  in  the  one  case  which  is  not  found  in 
the  other  also.  Red  is  a mere  collective  name  for  a certain  series  of 
shades,  and  the  only  reason  for  giving  a collective  name  to  this  series 
lies  in  the  close  resemblance  between  its  terms.  Hence  red  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a common  property  in  virtue  of  which  two  shades  of  red 
resemble  each  other.  And  since  relations  are  not  even  conceivably 
divisible,  greater  and  less  among  relations  cannot  depend  upon  number 
of  parts. 

(S)  Finally,  it  is  well  to  consider  directly  the  meanings  of  greater 
and  less  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  whole  and  part  on  the  other.  Euclid’s 
axiom,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  seems  undeniably  signi- 
ficant; but  on  the  traditional  view  of  quantity,  this  axiom  would  be 
a mere  tautology.  This  point  is  again  connected  with  the  question 
whether  superposition  is  to  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  equality,  or  as  a 
mere  criterion.  On  the  latter  view,  the  axiom  must  be  significant,  and 
we  cannot  identify  magnitude  with  number  of  parts*. 

154.  (2)  There  is  therefore  in  quantity  something  over  and  above 

the  ideas  which  we  have  hitherto  discussed.  It  remains  to  decide  between 
the  relative  and  absolute  theories  of  magnitude. 

The  relative  theory  regards  equal  quantities  as  not  possessed  of  any 
common  property  over  and  above  that  of  unequal  quantities,  but  as 
distinguished  merely  by  the  mutual  relation  of  equality.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a magnitude,  shared  by  equal  quantities.  We  must  not 
say : This  and  that  are  both  a yard  long ; we  must  say : This  and  that 
are  equal,  or  are  both  equal  to  the  standard  yard  in  the  Exchequer. 
Inequality  is  also  a direct  relation  between  quantities,  not  between 
magnitudes.  There  is  nothing  by  which  a set  of  equal  quantities  are 
distinguished  from  one  which  is  not  equal  to  them,  except  the  relation  of 
equality  itself.  The  course  of  definition  is,  therefore,  as  follows:  We 
have  first  a quality  or  relation,  say  pleasure,  of  which  there  are  various 
instances,  specialized,  in  the  case  of  a quality,  by  temporal  or  spatio- 
temporal  position,  and  in  the  case  of  a relation,  by  the  terms  between 
which  it  holds.  Let  us,  to  fix  ideas,  consider  quantities  of  pleasure. 
Quantities  of  pleasure  consist  merely  of  the  complexes  pleasure  at  such  a 
time , and  pleasure  at  such  another  time  (to  which  place  may  be  added,  if 
it  be  thought  that  pleasures  have  position  in  space).  In  the  analysis  of 
a particular  pleasure,  there  is,  according  to  the  relational  theory,  no 
other  element  to  be  found.  But  on  comparing  these  particular  pleasures, 

* Compare,  with  the  above  discussion,  Meinong,  Ueher  die  Bedeutung  dee  Weber' - 
when  Geeetze*,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1896 ; especially  Chap,  i,  § 3. 
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we  find  that  any  two  have  one  and  only  one  of  three  relations,  equal, 
greater,  and  less.  Why  some  have  one  relation,  some  another,  is  a 
question  to  which  it  is  theoretically  and  strictly  impossible  to  give  an 
answer ; for  there  is,  ex  hypothesis  no  point  of  difference  except  temporal 
or  spatio-temporal  position,  which  is  obviously  irrelevant.  Equal  quan- 
tities of  pleasure  do  not  agree  in  any  respect  in  which  unequal  ones 
differ : it  merely  happens  that  some  have  one  relation  and  some  another. 

This  state  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  curious,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  so  when  we  examine  the  indemonstrable  axioms  which  the 
relational  theory  obliges  us  to  assume.  They  are  the  following  (A,  B,  C 
being  all  quantities  of  one  kind) : 

(a)  A — B,  or  A is  greater  than  B,  or  A is  less  than  B. 

(b)  A being  given,  there  is  always  a B,  which  may  be  identical 
with  A9  such  that  A = B. 

(c)  If  A = B,  then  B — A. 

\d)  If  A = B and  B = C,  then  A—C. 

(e)  If  A is  greater  than  B,  then  B is  less  than  A. 

{f)  If  A is  greater  than  B,  and  B is  greater  than  C,  then  A is 
greater  than  C. 

( g. ) If^  is  greater  than  B,  and  B = C,  then  A is  greater  than  C. 

(A)  If  A = B,  and  B is  greater  than  C,  then  A is  greater  than  C. 

From  (b)y  (c),  and  (d)  it  follows  that  A — A*.  From  (e)  and  (f)  it 
follows  that,  if  A is  less  than  B,  and  B is  less  than  C,  then  A is  less  than 
C ; from  (c),  (e),  and  (A)  it  follows  that,  if  A is  less  than  B,  and  B = C, 
then  A is  less  than  C ; from  (c),  (e)y  and  (g)  it  follows  that,  if  A = B,  and 
B is  less  than  C,  then  A is  less  than  C.  (In  the  place  of  (b)  we  may  put 
the  axiom : If  A be  a quantity,  then  A — A.)  These  axioms,  it  will  be 
observed,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  any  proposition  asserting 
equality,  excess,  or  defect,  an  equal  quantity  may  be  substituted  any- 
where without  affecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition. 
Further,  the  proposition  A—  A is  an  essential  part  of  the  theory.  Now 
the  first  of  these  facts  strongly  suggests  that  what  is  relevant  in  quanti- 
tative propositions  is  not  the  actual  quantity,  but  some  property  which 
it  shares  with  other  equal  quantities.  And  this  suggestion  is  almost 
demonstrated  by  the  second  fact,  A — A,  For  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
the  only  unanalysable  symmetrical  and  transitive  relation  which  a term 
can  have  to  itself  is  identity,  if  this  be  indeed  a relation.  Hence  the 
relation  of  equality  should  be  analyzable.  Now  to  say  that  a relation  is 
analyzable  is  to  say  either  that  it  consists  of  two  or  more  relations 
between  its  terms,  which  is  plainly  not  the  case  here,  or  that,  when  it  is 
said  to  hold  between  two  terms,  there  is  some  third  term  to  which  both 
are  related  in  ways  which,  when  compounded,  give  the  original  relation. 

* This  does  not  follow  from  (c)  and  (d)  alone,  since  they  do  not  assert  that  A is 
ever  equal  to  B.  See  Peano,  loc.  cii. 
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Thus  to  assert  that  A is  ITs  grandparent  is  to  assert  that  there  is  some 
third  person  C,  who  is  son  or  daughter  and  2T s father  or  mother. 
Hence  if  equality  be  analyzable,  two  equal  terms  must  both  be  related  to 
some  third  term ; and  since  a term  may  be  equal  to  itself,  any  two  equal 
terms  must  have  the  same  relation  to  the  third  term  in  question.  But 
to  admit  this  is  to  admit  the  absolute  theory  of  magnitude. 

A direct  inspection  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  two  terms 
are  equal  or  unequal  will  reinforce  the  objections  to  the  relational 
theory.  It  seems  preposterous  to  maintain  that  equal  quantities  have 
absolutely  nothing  in  common  beyond  what  is  shared  by  unequal 
quantities.  Moreover  unequal  quantities  are  not  merely  different : they 
are  different  in  the  specific  manner  expressed  by  saying  that  one  is 
greater,  the  other  less.  Such  a difference  seems  quite  unintelligible 
unless  there  is  some  point  of  difference,  where  unequal  quantities  are 
concerned,  which  is  absent  where  quantities  are  equal.  Thus  the  rela- 
tional theory,  though  apparently  not  absolutely  self-contradictory,  is 
complicated  and  paradoxical.  Both  the  complication  and  the  paradox, 
we  shall  find,  are  entirely  absent  in  the  absolute  theory. 

155.  (3)  In  the  absolute  theory,  there  is,  belonging  to  a set  of 
equal  quantities,  one  definite  concept,  namely  a certain  magnitude. 
Magnitudes  are  distinguished  among  concepts  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  relations  of  greater  and  less  (or  at  least  one  of  them)  to  other 
terms,  which  are  therefore  also  magnitudes.  Two  magnitudes  cannot 
be  equal,  for  equality  belongs  to  quantities,  and  is  defined  as  possession 
of  the  same  magnitude.  Every  magnitude  is  a simple  and  indefinable 
concept.  Not  any  two  magnitudes  are  one  greater  and  the  other  less  ; 
on  the  contrary,  given  any  magnitude,  those  which  are  greater  or  less 
than  that  magnitude  form  a certain  definite  class,  within  which  any  two 
are  one  greater  and  the  other  less.  Such  a class  is  called  a Jcbid  of 
magnitude.  A kind  of  magnitude  may,  however,  be  also  defined  in 
another  way,  wThich  has  to  be  connected  with  the  above  by  an  axiom. 
Every  magnitude  is  a magnitude  of  something — pleasure,  distance,  area, 
etc. — and  has  thus  a certain  specific  relation  to  the  something  of  which 
it  is  a magnitude.  This  relation  is  very  peculiar,  and  appears  to  be 
incapable  of  further  definition.  All  magnitudes  which  have  this  relation 
to  one  and  the  same  something  (e.g.  pleasure)  are  magnitudes  of  one 
kind ; and  with  this  definition,  it  becomes  an  axiom  to  say  that,  of  two 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  one  is  greater  and  the  other  less. 

156.  An  objection  to  the  above  theory  may  be  based  on  the 
relation  of  a magnitude  to  that  whose  magnitude  it  is.  To  fix  our 
ideas,  let  us  consider  pleasure.  A magnitude  of  pleasure  is  so  much 
pleasure,  such  and  such  an  intensity  of  pleasure.  It  seems  difficult  to 
regard  this,  as  the  absolute  theory  demands,  as  a simple  idea:  there 
seem  to  be  two  constituents,  pleasure  and  intensity.  Intensity  need  not 
be  intensity  of  pleasure,  and  intensity  of  pleasure  is  distinct  from 
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abstract  pleasure.  But  what  we  require  for  the  constitution  of  a certain 
magnitude  of  pleasure  is,  not  intensity  in  general,  but  a certain  specific 
intensity ; and  a specific  intensity  cannot  be  indifferently  of  pleasure  or 
of  something  else.  We  cannot  first  settle  how  much  we  will  have,  and 
then  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  pleasure  or  mass.  A specific  intensity 
must  be  of  a specific  kind.  Thus  intensity  and  pleasure  are  not  in- 
dependent and  coordinate  elements  in  the  definition  of  a given  amount 
of  pleasure.  There  are  different  kinds  of  intensity,  and  different  magni- 
tudes in  each  kind ; but  magnitudes  in  different  kinds  must  be  different. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  common  element,  indicated  by  the  term  intensity 
or  magnitude , is  not  any  thing  intrinsic,  that  can  be  discovered  by  analysis 
of  a single  term,  but  is  merely  the  fact  of  being  one  term  in  a relation  of 
inequality.  Magnitudes  are  defined  by  the  fact  that  they  have  this 
relation,  and  they  do  not,  so  far  as  the  definition  shows,  agree  in  any- 
thing else.  The  class  to  which  they  all  belong,  like  the  married  portion 
of  a community,  is  defined  by  mutual  relations  among  its  terms,  not  by 
a common  relation  to  some  outside  term — unless,  indeed,  inequality 
itself  were  taken  as  such  a term,  which  would  be  merely  an  unnecessary 
complication.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  what  may  be  called  the 
extension  or  field  of  a relation,  as  well  as  that  of  a class-concept:  and 
magnitude  is  the  class  which  forms  the  extension  of  inequality.  Thus 
magnitude  of  pleasure  is  complex,  because  it  combines  magnitude  and 
pleasure ; but  a particular  magnitude  of  pleasure  is  not  complex,  for 
magnitude  does  not  enter  into  its  concept  at  all.  It  is  only  a magnitude 
because  it  is  greater  or  less  than  certain  other  terms;  it  is  only  a magni- 
tude of  pleasure  because  of  a certain  relation  which  it  has  to  pleasure. 
This  is  more  easily  understood  where  the  particular  magnitude  has  a 
special  name.  A yard,  for  instance,  is  a magnitude,  because  it  is  greater 
than  a foot ; it  is  a magnitude  of  length,  because  it  is  what  is  called 
a length.  Thus  all  magnitudes  are  simple  concepts,  and  are  classified 
into  kinds  by  their  relation  to  some  quality  or  relation.  The  quantities 
which  are  instances  of  a magnitude  are  particularized  by  spatio-temporal 
position  or  (in  the  case  of  relations  which  are  quantities)  by  the  terms 
between  which  the  relation  holds.  Quantities  are  not  properly  greater 
or  less,  for  the  relations  of  greater  and  less  hold  between  their 
magnitudes,  which  are  distinct  from  the  quantities. 

When  this  theory  is  applied  in  the  enumeration  of  the  necessary 
axioms,  we  find  a very  notable  simplification.  The  axioms  in  which 
equality  appears  have  all  become  demonstrable,  and  we  require  only  the 
following  (L,  AT,  N being  magnitudes  of  one  kind)  : 

(a)  No  magnitude  is  greater  or  less  than  itself. 

(ft)  L is  greater  than  M or  L is  less  than  M. 

(c*)  If  L is  greater  than  then  M is  less  than  L. 

(d)  If  L is  greater  than  M and  M is  greater  than  iV,  then  L is 
greater  than  N. 
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The  difficult  axiom  which  we  formerly  called  (5)  is  avoided,  as  are  the 
other  axioms  concerning  equality;  and  those  that  remain  are  simpler 
than  our  former  set. 

167.  The  decision  between  the  absolute  and  relative  theories  can 
be  made  at  once  by  appealing  to  a certain  general  principle,  of  very 
wide  application,  which  I propose  to  call  the  principle  of  Abstraction. 
This  principle  asserts  that,  whenever  a relation,  of  which  there  are 
instances,  has  the  two  properties  of  being  symmetrical  and  transitive, 
then  the  relation  in  question  is  not  primitive,  but  is  analyzable  into 
sameness  of  relation  to  some  other  term ; and  that  this  common  relation 
is  such  that  there  is  only  one  term  at  most  to  which  a given  term  can  be 
so  related,  though  many  terms  may  be  so  related  to  a given  term. 
(That  is,  the  relation  is  like  that  of  son  to  father:  a man  may  have 
many  sons,  but  can  have  only  one  father.) 

This  principle,  which  we  have  already  met  with  in  connection  with 
cardinals,  may  seem  somewhat  elaborate.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
proof,  and  is  merely  a careful  statement  of  a very  common  assumption. 
It  is  generally  held  that  all  relations  are  analyzable  into  identity  or 
diversity  of  content.  Though  I entirely  reject  this  view,  I retain,  so  far 
as  symmetrical  transitive  relations  are  concerned,  what  is  really  a some- 
what modified  statement  of  the  traditional  doctrine.  Such  relations,  to 
adopt  more  usual  phraseology,  are  always  constituted  by  possession  of 
a common  property.  But  a common  property  is  not  a very  precise 
conception,  and  will  not,  in  most  of  its  ordinary  significations,  formally 
fulfil  the  function  of  analyzing  the  relations  in  question.  A common 
quality  of  two  terms  is  usually  regarded  as  a predicate  of  those  terms. 
But  the  whole  doctrine  of  subject  and  predicate,  as  the  only  form  of 
which  propositions  are  capable,  and  the  whole  denial  of  the  ultimate 
reality  of  relations,  are  rejected  by  the  logic  advocated  in  the  present 
w'ork.  Abandoning  the  word  predicate , we  may  say  that  the  most 
general  sense  which  can  be  given  to  a common  property  is  this:  A 
common  property  of  tw  o terms  is  any  third  term  to  which  both  have 
one  and  the  same  relation.  In  this  general  sense,  the  possession  of 
a common  property  is  symmetrical,  but  not  necessarily  transitive.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  transitive,  the  relation  to  the  common  property 
must  be  such  that  only  one  term  at  most  can  be  the  property  of  any 
given  term*.  Such  is  the  relation  of  a quantity  to  its  magnitude,  or  of 
an  event  to  the  time  at  which  it  occurs : given  one  term  of  the  relation, 
namely  the  referent,  the  other  is  determinate,  but  given  the  other,  the 
one  is  by  no  means  determinate.  Thus  it  is  capable  of  demonstration 
that  the  possession  of  a common  property  of  the  type  in  question  always 


* The  proof  of  these  assertions  is  mathematical,  and  depends  upon  the  Logic 
of  Relations;  it  will  be  found  in  my  article  “Sur  la  Logique  des  Relations,” 
It.  d.  M.  vii.  No.  2,  § 1,  Props.  0.  1,  and  0.  2. 
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leads  to  a symmetrical  transitive  relation.  What  the  principle  of 
abstraction  asserts  is  the  converse,  that  such  relations  only  spring  from 
common  properties  of  the  above  type*.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
relation  of  the  terms  to  what  I have  called  their  common  property  can 
never  be  that  which  is  usually  indicated  by  the  relation  of  subject  to 
predicate,  or  of  the  individual  to  its  class.  For  no  subject  (in  the 
received  view)  can  have  only  one  predicate,  and  no  individual  can  belong 
to  only  one  class.  The  relation  of  the  terms  to  their  common  property 
is,  in  genera],  different  in  different  cases.  In  the  present  case,  the 
quantity  is  a complex  of  which  the  magnitude  forms  an  element : the 
relation  of  the  quantity  to  the  magnitude  is  further  defined  by  the 
fact  that  the  magnitude  has  to  belong  to  a certain  class,  namely  that  of 
magnitudes.  It  must  then  be  taken  as  an  axiom  (as  in  the  case  of 
colours)  that  two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  cannot  coexist  in  one 
spatio-temporal  place,  or  subsist  as  relations  between  the  same  pair  of 
terms;  and  this  supplies  the  required  uniqueness  of  the  magnitude.  It 
is  such  synthetic  judgments  of  incompatibility  that  lead  to  negative 
judgments;  but  this  is  a purely  logical  topic,  upon  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  in  this  connection. 

158.  We  may  now  sum  up  the  above  discussion  in  a brief  statement 
of  results.  There  are  a certain  pair  of  indefinable  relations,  called 
greater  and  less ; these  relations  are  asymmetrical  and  transitive,  and 
are  inconsistent  the  one  with  the  other.  Each  is  the  converse  of  the 
other,  in  the  sense  that,  whenever  the  one  holds  between  A and  J?,  the 
other  holds  between  B and  A.  The  terms  which  are  capable  of  these 
relations  are  magnitudes . Every  magnitude  lias  a certain  peculiar 
relation  to  some  concept,  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a magnitude  of  that 
concept.  Two  magnitudes  which  have  this  relation  to  the  same  concept 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  kind ; to  be  of  the  same  kind  is*  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  condition  for  the  relations  of  greater  and  less.  When  a 
magnitude  can  be  particularized  by  temporal,  spatial,  or  spatio-temporal 
position,  or  when,  being  a relation,  it  can  be  particularized  by  taking 
into  a consideration  a pair  of  terms  between  which  it  holds,  then  the 
magnitude  so  particularized  is  called  a quantity.  Two  magnitudes  of 
the  same  kind  can  never  be  particularized  by  exactly  the  same  specifi- 
cations. Two  quantities  which  result  from  particularizing  the  same 
magnitude  are  said  to  be  equal. 

Thus  our  indefinable*  are  (1)  greater  and  less,  (£)  every  particular 
magnitude.  Our  indemonstrable  propositions  are  : 

* The  principle  is  proved  by  showing  that,  if  R be  a symmetrical  transitive 
relation,  and  a a term  of  the  field  of  R.  a has,  to  the  class  of  terms  to  which  it  has 
the  relation  R taken  as  a whole,  a many-one  relation  which,  relationally  multiplied 
by  its  converse,  is  equal  to  Ii.  Thus  a magnitude  may,  so  far  as  formal  arguments 
are  concerned,  he  identified  with  a class  of  equal  quantities. 
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(1)  livery  magnitude  has  to  some  term  the  relation  which  makes 
it  of  a certain  kind. 

(2)  Any  two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  are  one  greater  and  the 
other  less. 

(3)  Two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  if  capable  of  occupying  space 
or  time,  cannot  both  have  the  same  spatio-temporal  position;  if  relations, 
can  never  be  both  relations  between  the  same  pair  of  terms. 

(4<)  No  magnitude  is  greater  than  itself. 

(5)  If  A is  greater  than  B , B is  less  than  A,  and  vice  versa. 

(6)  If  A is  greater  than  B and  B is  greater  than  C,  then  A is 
greater  than  C*. 

Further  axioms  characterize  various  species  of  magnitudes,  but  the 
above  seem  alone  necessary  to  magnitude  in  general.  None  of  them 
depend  in  any  way  upon  number  or  measurement;  hence  we  may  be 
undismayed  in  the  presence  of  magnitudes  which  cannot  be  divided  or 
measured,  of  which,  in  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  find  an  abundance  of 
instances. 

Note  to  Chapter  NIX.  The  work  of  Herr  Meinong  on  Weber  s Law, 
already  alluded  to,  is  one  from  which  I have  learnt  so  much,  and  with 
which  I so  largely  agree,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  justify  myself  on 
the  points  in  which  I depart  from  it.  This  work  begins  (§1)  by  a 
characterization  of  magnitude  as  that  which  is  limited  towards  zero. 
Zero  is  understood  as  the  negation  of  magnitude,  and  after  a discussion, 
the  following  statement  is  adopted  (p.  8): 

“ That  is  or  has  magnitude,  which  allows  the  interpolation  of  terms 
between  itself  and  its  contradictory  opposite.*” 

Whether  this  constitutes  a definition,  or  a mere  criterion,  is  left 
doubtful  (ib.),  but  in  either  case,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  undesirable  as 
a fundamental  characterization  of  magnitude.  It  derives  support,  as 
Herr  Meinong  points  out  (p.  6 «.),  from  its  similarity  to  Kant’s 
“Anticipations  of  Perception +.”  But  it  is,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  liable 
to  several  grave  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  theory  of  zero 
is  most  difficult,  and  seems  subsequent,  rather  than  prior,  to  the  theory 
of  other  magnitudes.  And  to  regard  zero  as  the  contradictory  opposite 
of  other  magnitudes  seems  erroneous.  The  phrase  should  denote  the 
class  obtained  by  negation  of  the  class  “magnitudes  of  such  and  such 
a kind”;  but  this  obviously  would  not  yield  the  zero  of  that  kind  of 
magnitude.  Whatever  interpretation  we  give  to  the  phrase,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  that  we  must  regard  zero  as  not  a magnitude  of  the  kind 
whose  zero  it  is.  But  in  that  case  it  is  not  less  than  the  magnitudes  of 
the  kind  in  question,  and  there  seems  no  particular  meaning  in  saying 

* It  is  not  necessary  in  (5)  and  (6)  to  add  ce  A,  B,  G being  magnitudes/*  for  the 
above  relations  of  greater  and  less  are  what  define  magnitudes,  and  the  addition 
would  therefore  be  tautological. 

f Heine  Ventunft,  ed.  Ilartenstein  (18(57),  p.  158. 
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that  a lesser  magnitude  is  between  zero  and  a greater  magnitude.  And 
in  any  case,  the  notion  of  between,  as  we  shall  see  in  Part  IV,  demands 
asymmetrical  relations  among  the  terms  concerned.  These  relations,  it 
would  seem,  are,  in  the  case  of  magnitude,  none  other  than  greater  and 
less,  which  are  therefore  prior  to  the  betweenness  of  magnitudes,  and 
more  suitable  to  definition.  I shall  endeavour  at  a later  stage  to  give 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  zero ; and  it  will  then  appear 
how  difficult  this  subject  is.  It  can  hardly  be  wise,  therefore,  to  introduce 
zero  in  the  first  account  of  magnitude.  Other  objections  might  be  urged, 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  kinds  of  magnitude  have 
a zero ; that  in  discrete  kinds  of  magnitude,  zero  is  unimportant ; and 
that  among  distances,  where  the  zero  is  simply  identity,  there  is  hardly 
the  same  relation  of  zero  to  negation  or  non-existence  as  in  the  case  of 
qualities  such  as  pleasure.  But  the  main  reason  must  be  the  logical 
inversion  involved  in  the  introduction  of  between  before  any  asymmetrical 
relations  have  been  specified  from  which  it  could  arise.  This  subject 
will  be  resumed  in  Chapter  xxu. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  RANGE  OF  QUANTITY. 

159.  The  questions  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter  are  these : 
What  kinds  of  terms  are  there  which,  by  their  common  relation  to  a 
number  of  magnitudes,  constitute  a class  of  quantities  of  one  kind? 
Have  all  such  terms  anything  else  in  common  ? Is  there  any  mark 
which  will  ensure  that  a term  is  thus  related  to  a set  of  magnitudes  ? 
What  sorts  of  terms  are  capable  of  degree,  or  intensity,  or  greater  and 
less  ? 

The  traditional  view  regards  divisibility  as  a common  mark  of  all 
terms  having  magnitude.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no 
a priori  ground  for  this  view.  We  are  now  to  examine  the  question 
inductively,  to  find  as  many  undoubted  instances  of  quantities  as  possible, 
and  to  inquire  whether  they  all  have  divisibility  or  any  other  common 
mark. 

Any  term  of  which  a greater  or  less  degree  is  possible  contains  under 
it  a collection  of  magnitudes  of  one  kind.  Hence  the  comparative  form 
in  grammar  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  quantity.  If  this  evidence  were 
conclusive,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  all,  or  almost  all,  qualities  are 
susceptible  of  magnitude.  The  praises  and  reproaches  addressed  by 
poets  to  their  mistresses  would  afford  comparatives  and  superlatives 
of  most  known  adjectives.  But  some  circumspection  is  required  in 
using  evidence  of  this  grammatical  nature.  There  is  always,  I think, 
some  quantitative  comparison  wherever  a comparative  or  superlative 
occurs,  but  it  is  often  not  a comparison  as  regards  the  quality  indicated 
by  grammar. 

“O  ruddier  than  the  cherry, 

O sweeter  than  the  berry, 

O nymph  more  bright 
Thau  moonshiue  light,” 

are  lines  containing  three  comparatives.  As  regards  sweetness  and 
brightness,  we  have,  I think,  a genuine  quantitative  comparison  ; but  as 
regards  ruddiness,  this  may  be  doubted.  The  comparative  here — and 
generally  where  colours  are  concerned — indicates,  I think,  not  more  of  a 
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given  colour,  but  more  likeness  to  a standard  colour.  Various  shades  of 
colour  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  in  a series,  such  that  the  difference 
of  quality  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the  distance  in  the  series  is 
greater  or  less.  One  of  these  shades  is  the  ideal  u ruddiness,*  and  others 
are  called  more  or  less  ruddy  according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or  further 
from  this  shade  in  the  series.  The  same  explanation  applies,  I think, 
to  such  terms  as  whiter , blacker , redder.  The  true  quantity  involved 
seems  to  be,  in  all  these  cases,  a relation,  namely  the  relation  of  similarity. 
The  difference  between  two  shades  of  colour  is  certainly  a difference  of 
quality,  not  merely  of  magnitude;  and  when  we  say  that  one  thing  is 
redder  than  another,  we  do  not  imply  that  the  two  are  of  the  same  shade. 
If  there  were  no  difference  of  shade,  we  should  probably  say  one  was 
brighter  than  the  other,  which  is  quite  a different  kind  of  comparison. 
But  though  the  difference  of  two  shades  is  a difference  of  quality,  yet,  as 
the  possibility  of  serial  arrangement  shows,  this  difference  of  quality  is 
itself  susceptible  of  degrees.  Each  shade  of  colour  seems  to  be  simple 
and  unanalyzable ; but  neighbouring  colours  in  the  spectrum  are  certainly 
more  similar  than  remote  colours.  It  is  this  that  gives  continuity  to 
colours.  Between  two  shades  of  colour,  A and  B,  we  should  say,  there 
is  always  a third  colour  C;  and  this  means  that  C resembles  A or  B 
more  than  Bor  A does.  But  for  such  relations  of  immediate  resemblance, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  arrange  colours  in  series.  The  resemblance 
must  be  immediate,  since  all  shades  of  colour  are  unanalyzable,  as  appears 
from  any  attempt  at  description  or  definition*.  Thus  we  have  an 
indubitable  case  of  relations  which  have  magnitude.  The  difference  or 
resemblance  of  two  colours  is  a relation,  and  is  a magnitude ; for  it  is 
greater  or  less  than  other  differences  or  resemblances. 

160.  I have  dwelt  upon  this  case  of  colours,  since  it  is  one  instance 
of  a very  important  class.  When  any  number  of  terms  can  be  arranged 
in  a series,  it  frequently  happens  that  any  two  of  them  have  a relation 
which  may,  in  a generalized  sense,  be  called  a distance . This  relation 
suffices  to  generate  a serial  arrangement,  and  is  always  necessarily  a 
magnitude.  In  all  such  cases,  if  the  terms  of  the  series  have  names,  and 
if  these  names  have  comparatives,  the  comparatives  indicate,  not  more 
of  the  term  in  question,  but  more  likeness  to  that  term.  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  time-series  to  be  one  in  which  there  is  distance,  when  an 
event  is  said  to  be  more  recent  than  another,  what  is  meant  is  that  its 
distance  from  the  present  was  less  than  that  of  the  other.  Thus  recentness 
is  not  itself  a quality  of  the  time  or  of  the  event.  What  are  quantitatively 

* On  the  subject  of  the  resemblances  of  colours,  see  Meinong,  “Abstrahiren  und 
Vergleichen,”  Zeitxekrift  f P*ych.  u.  i%*.  d.  Simitsoryane,  Vol.  xxiv,  p.  72  ff. 
I am  not  sure  that  I agree  with  the  whole  of  Meinong’s  argument,  hut  his  general 
conclusion,  “dass  die  Umfangscollective  des  Aehnlichen  Allgemeinbeiten  darstellen, 
an  denen  die  Abstraction  wenigstens  unmittelbar  keinen  Antheil  hat”  (p.  78), 
appears  to  me  to  he  a correct  and  important  logical  principle. 
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compared  in  such  cases  are  relations,  not  qualities.  The  case  of  colours 
is  convenient  for  illustration,  because  colours  have  names,  and  the 
difference  of  two  colours  is  generally  admitted  to  be  qualitative.  But 
the  principle  is  of  very  wide  application.  The  importance  of  this  class 
of  magnitudes,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  clear  notions  as  to  their 
nature,  will  appear  more  and  more  as  we  proceed.  The  whole  philosophy 
of  space  and  time,  and  the  doctrine  of  so-called  extensive  magnitudes, 
depend  throughout  upon  a clear  understanding  of  series  and  distance. 

Distance  must  be  distinguished  from  mere  difference  or  unlikeness. 
It  holds  only  between  terms  in  a series.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
order,  and  implies  that  the  terms  between  which  it  holds  have  an  ultimate 
and  simple  difference,  not  one  capable  of  analysis  into  constituents. 
It  implies  also  that  there  is  a more  or  less  continuous  passage,  through 
other  terms  belonging  to  the  same  series,  from  one  of  the  distant  terms 
to  the  other.  Mere  difference  per  se  appears  to  be  the  bare  minimum  of 
a relation,  being  in  fact  a precondition  of  almost  all  relations.  It  is 
always  absolute,  and  is  incapable  of  degrees.  Moreover  it  holds  between 
any  two  terms  whatever,  and  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
assertion  that  they  are  two.  But  distance  holds  only  between  the 
members  of  certain  series,  and  its  existence  is  then  the  source  of  the 
series.  It  is  a specific  relation,  and  it  has  sense ; we  can  distinguish 
the  distance  of  A from  B from  that  of  B from  A.  This  last  mark 
alone  suffices  to  distinguish  distance  from  bare  difference. 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that,  in  a series  in  which  there  is 
distance,  although  the  distance  AB  must  be  greater  than  or  less  than  AC, 
yet  the  distance  BD  need  not  be  either  greater  or  less  than  AC.  For 
example,  there  is  obviously  more  difference  between  the  pleasure 
derivable  from  £5  and  that  derivable  from  £100  than  between  that 
from  £5  and  that  from  £20.  But  need  there  be  either  equality  or 
inequality  between  the  difference  for  £1  and  £20  and  that  for  £5  and 
£100?  This  question  must  be  answered  affirmatively.  For  AC  is 
greater  or  less  than  BC,  and  BC  is  greater  or  less  than  BD ; hence  A C, 
BC  and  also  BC , BD  are  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind.  Hence  AC , BD 
are  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  and  if  not  identical,  one  must  be  the 
greater  and  the  other  the  less.  Hence,  when  there  is  distance  in  a series, 
any  two  distances  are  quantitatively  comparable. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  the  magnitudes  of  one  kind  form 
a series,  and  that  their  distances,  therefore,  if  they  have  distances,  are 
again  magnitudes.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  can,  in 
general,  be  obtained  by  subtraction,  or  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
magnitudes  whose  differences  they  express.  Subtraction  depends,  as  a 
rule,  upon  divisibility,  and  is  therefore  in  general  inapplicable  to 
indivisible  quantities.  The  point  is  important,  and  will  be  treated 
in  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 

Thus  nearness  and  distance  are  relations  which  have  magnitude. 
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Are  there  any  other  relations  having  magnitude  ? This  may,  I think, 
be  doubted*.  At  least  I am  unaware  of  any  other  such  relation,  though 
I know  no  way  of  disproving  their  existence. 

161.  There  is  a difficult  class  of  terms,  usually  regarded  as  mag- 
nitudes, apparently  implying  relations,  though  certainly  not  always 
relational.  These  are  differential  coefficients,  such  as  velocity  and 
acceleration.  They  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  attempts  to  generalize 
about  magnitude,  but  owing  to  their  complexity  they  require  a special 
discussion.  This  will  be  given  in  Part  V ; and  we  shall  then  find  that 
differential  coefficients  are  never  magnitudes,  but  only  real  numbers,  or 
segments  in  some  series. 

162.  All  the  magnitudes  dealt  with  hitherto  have  been,  strictly 
speaking,  indivisible.  Thus  the  question  arises : Are  there  any  divisible 
magnitudes  ? Here  I think  a distinction  must  be  made.  A magnitude 
is  essentially  one,  not  many.  Thus  no  magnitude  is  correctly  expressed 
as  a number  of  terms.  But  may  not  the  quantity  which  has  magnitude 
be  a sum  of  parts,  and  the  magnitude  a magnitude  of  divisibility  ? If  so, 
every  whole  consisting  of  parts  will  be  a single  term  possessed  of  the  pro- 
perty of  divisibility.  The  more  parts  it  consists  of,  the  greater  is  its 
divisibility.  On  this  supposition,  divisibility  is  a magnitude,  of  which  we 
may  have  a greater  or  less  degree;  and  the  degree  of  divisibility  corresponds 
exactly,  in  finite  wholes,  to  the  number  of  parts.  But  though  the  whole 
which  has  divisibility  is  of  course  divisible,  yet  its  divisibility,  which  alone 
is  strictly  a magnitude,  is  not  properly  speaking  divisible.  The  divisibility 
does  not  itself  consist  of  parts,  but  only  of  the  property  of  having  parts. 
It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  divisibility,  to  take  the  whole  strictly 
as  one , and  to  regard  divisibility  as  its  adjective.  Thus  although,  in 
this  case,  we  have  numerical  measurement,  and  all  the  mathematical 
consequences  of  division,  yet,  philosophically  speaking,  our  magnitude  is 
still  indivisible. 

There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  admitting  divisibility  as 
a kind  of  magnitude.  It  seems  to  be  not  a property  of  the  whole,  but 
merely  a relation  to  the  parts.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  this  point,  but  a 
good  deal  may  be  said,  I think,  in  support  of  divisibility  as  a simple 
quality.  The  whole  has  a certain  relation,  which  for  convenience  we  may 
call  that  of  inclusion,  to  all  its  parts.  This  relation  is  the  same  whether 
there  be  many  parts  or  few ; what  distinguishes  a whole  of  many  parts  is 
that  it  has  many  such  relations  of  inclusion.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a whple  of  many  parts  differs  from  a whole  of  few  parts  in 
some  intrinsic  respect.  In  fact,  wholes  may  be  arranged  in  a series 
according  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  parts,  and  the  serial  arrangement 
implies,  as  we  have  already  seen,  some  series  of  properties  differing  more 
or  less  from  each  other,  and  agreeing  when  two  wholes  have  the  same 

* Cf.  Meinong,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  den  Welter  xchen  Genetzee,  Hamburg  an<l 
Leipzig,  1806,  p.  23. 
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finite  number  of  parts,  but  distinct  from  number  of  parts  in  finite 
wholes.  These  properties  can  be  none  other  than  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  divisibility.  Thus  magnitude  of  divisibility  would  appear  to  be  a 
simple  property  of  a whole,  distinct  from  the  number  of  parts  included 
in  the  whole,  but  correlated  with  it,  provided  this  number  be  finite.  If 
this  view  can  be  maintained,  divisibility  may  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
numerically  measurable,  but  not  divisible,  class  of  magnitudes.  In  this 
class  we  should  have  to  place  lengths,  areas  and  volumes,  but  not 
distances.  At  a later  stage,  however*  we  shall  find  that  the  divisibility 
of  infinite  wholes,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  is  not  measured  by  cardinal 
numbers,  must  be  derived  through  relations  in  a way  analogous  to  that 
in  which  distance  is  derived,  and  must  be  really  a property  of  relations*. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  in  any  case,  that  all  magnitudes  are  in- 
divisible. This  is  one  common  mark  which  they  all  possess,  and  so  far 
as  I know,  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  added  to  those  enumerated  in 
Chapter  xix.  Concerning  the  range  of  quantity,  there  seems  to  be  no 
further  general  proposition.  Very  many  simple  non-relational  terms 
have  magnitude,  the  principal  exceptions  being  colours,  points,  instants 
and  numbers. 

163.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  on  the  theory 
adopted  in  Chapter  xix,  a given  magnitude  of  a given  kind  is  a simple 
concept,  having  to  the  kind  a relation  analogous  to  that  of  inclusion  in 
a class.  When  the  kind  is  a kind  of  existents,  such  as  pleasure,  what 
actually  exists  is  never  the  kind,  but  various  particular  magnitudes  of 
the  kind.  Pleasure,  abstractly  taken,  does  not  exist,  but  various  amounts 
of  it  exist.  This  degree  of  abstraction  is  essential  to  the  theory  of 
quantity : there  must  be  entities  which  differ  from  each  other  in  nothing 
except  magnitude.  The  grounds  for  the  theory  adopted  may  perhaps 
appear  more  clearly  from  a further  examination  of  this  case. 

Let  us  start  with  Benthamls  famous  proposition : “ Quantity  of 
pleasure  being  equal,  pushpin  is  as  good  as  poetry.”  Here  the  qualita- 
tive difference  of  the  pleasures  is  the  very  point  of  the  judgment ; but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  quantities  of  pleasure  are  equal,  we 
must  be  able  to  abstract  the  qualitative  differences,  and  leave  a certain 
magnitude  of  pleasure.  If  this  abstraction  is  legitimate,  the  qualitative 
difference  must  be  not  truly  a difference  of  quality,  but  only  a difference 
of  relation  to  other  terms,  as,  in  the  present  case,  a difference  in  the 
causal  relation.  For  it  is  not  the  whole  pleasurable  states  that  are 
compared,  but  only — as  the  form  of  the  judgment  aptly  illustrates — 
their  quality  of  pleasure.  If  we  suppose  the  magnitude  of  pleasure  to 
be  not  a separate  entity,  a difficulty  will  arise.  For  the  mere  element  of 
pleasure  must  be  identical  in  the  two  cases,  whereas  we  require  a possible 
difference  of  magnitude.  Hence  we  can  neither  hold  that  only  the 
whole  concrete  state  exists,  and  any  part  of  it  is  an  abstraction,  nor  that 

* See  Chap,  xlvii. 
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what  exists  is  abstract  pleasure,  not  magnitude  of  pleasure.  Nor  can  we 
say : We  abstract,  from  the  whole  states,  the  two  elements  magnitude 
and  pleasure.  For  then  we  should  not  get  a quantitative  comparison  of 
the  pleasures.  The  two  states  would  agree  in  being  pleasures,  and  in 
being  magnitudes.  But  this  would  not  give  us  a magnitude  of  pleasure ; 
and  it  would  give  a magnitude  to  the  states  as  a whole,  which  is  not 
admissible.  Hence  we  cannot  abstract  magnitude  in  general  from  the 
states,  since  as  wholes  they  have  no  magnitude.  And  we  have  seen  that 
we  must  not  abstract  bare  pleasure,  if  we  are  to  have  any  possibility  of 
different  magnitudes.  Thus  what  we  have  to  abstract  is  a magnitude  of 
pleasure  as  a whole.  This  must  not  be  analyzed  into  magnitude  and 
pleasure,  but  must  be  abstracted  as  a whole.  And  the  magnitude  of 
pleasure  must  exist  as  a part  of  the  whole  pleasurable  states,  for  it  is 
only  where  there  is  no  difference  save  at  most  one  of  magnitude  that 
quantitative  comparison  is  possible.  Thus  the  discussion  of  this  parti- 
cular case  fully  confirms  the  theory  that  every  magnitude  is  unanalyzable, 
and  has  only  the  relation  analogous  to  inclusion  in  a class  to  that 
abstract  quality  or  relation  of  which  it  is  a magnitude. 

Having  seen  that  all  magnitudes  are  indivisible,  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  numbers  can  be  used  to  express  magnitudes, 
and  the  nature  and  limits  of  measurement. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


NUMBERS  AS  EXPRESSING  MAGNITUDES: 
MEASUREMENT. 

164.  It  is  one  of  the  assumptions  of  educated  common-sense  that 
two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  must  he  numerically  comparable. 
People  are  apt  to  say  that  they  are  thirty  per  cent,  healthier  or  happier 
than  they  were,  without  any  suspicion  that  such  phrases  are  destitute  of 
meaning.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  measurement,  what  are  the  classes  of  magnitudes  to  which  it 
applies,  and  how  It  is  applied  to  those  classes. 

Measurement  of  magnitudes  is,  in  its  most  general  sense,  any  method 
by  which  a unique  and  reciprocal  correspondence  is  established  between 
all  or  some  of  the  magnitudes  of  a kind  and  all  or  some  of  the  numbers, 
integral,  rational,  or  real,  as  the  case  may  be.  (It  might  be  thought 
that  complex  numbers  ought  to  be  included ; but  what  can  only  be 
measured  by  complex  numbers  is  in  fact  always  an  aggregate  of  magni- 
tudes of  different  kinds,  not  a single  magnitude.)  In  this  general  sense, 
measurement  demands  some  one-one  relation  between  the  numbers  and 
magnitudes  in  question — a relation  which  may  be  direct  or  indirect, 
important  or  trivial,  according  to  circumstances.  Measurement  in  this 
sense  can  be  applied  to  very  many  classes  of  magnitudes ; to  two  great 
classes,  distances  and  divisibilities,  it  applies,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a more 
important  and  intimate  sense. 

Concerning  measurement  in  the  most  general  sense,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said.  Since  the  numbers  form  a series,  and  since  every  kind 
of  magnitude  also  forms  a series,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  order  of 
the  magnitudes  measured  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  numbers,  i.e. 
that  all  relations  of  between  should  be  the  same  for  magnitudes  and  their 
measures.  Wherever  there  is  a zero,  it  is  well  that  this  should  be 
measured  by  the  number  zero.  These  and  other  conditions,  which  a 
measure  should  fulfil  if  possible,  may  be  laid  down;  but  they  are  of 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  importance. 

165.  There  are  two  general  metaphysical  opinions,  either  of  which, 
if  accepted,^  shows  that  all  magnitudes  are  theoretically  capable  of 
measurement  in  the  above  sense.  The  first  of  these  is  the  theory  that 
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all  events  either  are,  or  are  correlated  with,  events  in  the  dynamical 
causal  series.  In  regard  to  the  so-called  secondary  qualities,  this  view 
has  been  so  far  acted  upon  by  physical  science  that  it  has  provided  most 
of  the  so-called  intensive  quantities  that  appear  in  space  with  spatial, 
and  thence  numerical,  measures.  And  with  regard  to  mental  quantities 
the  theory  in  question  is  that  of  psychophysical  parallelism.  Here  the 
motion  which  is  correlated  with  any  psychical  quantity  always  theoreti- 
cally affords  a means  of  measuring  that  quantity.  The  other  metaphysical 
opinion,  which  leads  to  universal  measurability,  is  one  suggested  by 
Kant’s  “ Anticipations  of  Perception*,”  namely  that,  among  intensive 
magnitudes,  an  increase  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  reality. 
Reality,  in  this  connection,  seems  synonymous  with  existence;  hence 
the  doctrine  may  be  stated  thus:  Existence  is  a kind  of  intensive 
magnitude,  of  which,  where  a greater  magnitude  exists,  there  is  always 
more  than  where  a less  magnitude  exists.  (That  this  is  exactly  Kant’s 
doctrine  seems  improbable ; but  it  is  at  least  a tenable  view.)  In  this 
case,  since  two  instances  of  the  same  magnitude  ( Le . two  equal  quantities) 
must  have  more  existence  than  one,  it  follows  that,  if  a single  magnitude 
of  the  same  kind  can  be  found  having  the  same  amount  of  existence  as 
the  two  equal  quantities  together,  then  that  magnitude  may  be  called 
double  that  of  each  of  the  equal  quantities.  In  this  way  all  intensive 
magnitudes  become  theoretically  capable  of  measurement.  That  this 
method  has  any  practical  importance  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain ; 
but  it  may  contribute  to  the  appearance  of  meaning  belonging  to  twice 
as  happy.  It  gives  a sense,  for  example,  in  which  we  may  say  that  a 
child  derives  as  much  pleasure  from  one  chocolate  as  from  two  acid 
drops;  and  on  the  basis  of  such  judgments  the  hedonistic  Calculus 
could  theoretically  be  built. 

There  is  one  other  general  observation  of  some  importance.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  all  series  of  magnitudes  are  either  continuous  in  Cantor’s 
sense,  or  are  similar  to  series  which  can  be  chosen  out  of  continuous 
series,  then  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  correlate  any  kind  of  magnitudes 
with  all  or  some  of  the  real  numbers,  so  that  the  zeros  correspond,  and 
the  greater  magnitudes  correspond  to  the  greater  numbers.  But  if  any 
series  of  magnitudes,  without  being  continuous,  contains  continuous 
series,  then  such  a series  of  magnitudes  will  be  strictly  and  theoretically 
incapable  of  measurement  by  the  real  numbersf. 

166.  Leaving  now  these  somewhat  vague  generalities,  let  us  examine 
the  more  usual  and  concrete  sense  of  measurement.  What  we  require  is 
some  sense  in  which  we  may  say  that  one  magnitude  is  double  of  another. 


* Heine  Vemunft , ed.  Hart  (1867),  p-  160.  The  wording  of  the  first  edition 
illustrates  better  than  that  of  the  second  the  doctrine  to  which  I allude.  See  e.g. 
Erdmann’s  edition,  p.  161. 

t See  Part  V,  Chap,  xxxin  ff. 
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In  the  above  instances  this  sense  was  derived  by  correlation  with  spatio- 
temporal  magnitudes,  or  with  existence.  This  presupposed  that  in  these 
cases  a meaning  had  been  found  for  the  phrase.  Hence  measurement 
demands  that,  in  some  cases,  there  should  be  an  intrinsic  meaning  to  the 
proposition  “this  magnitude  is  double  of  that."”  (In  what  sense  the 
meaning  is  intrinsic  will  appear  as  we  proceed.)  Now  so  long  as 
quantities  are  regarded  as  inherently  divisible,  there  is  a perfectly 
obvious  meaning  to  such  a proposition : a magnitude  A is  double  of  B 
when  it  is  the  magnitude  of  two  quantities  together,  each  of  these 
having  the  magnitude  B . (It  should  be  observed  that  to  divide  a 
magnitude  into  two  equal  parts  must  always  be  impossible,  since  there 
are  no  such  things  as  equal  magnitudes.)  Such  an  interpretation  will 
still  apply  to  magnitudes  of  divisibility;  but  since  we  have  admitted 
other  magnitudes,  a different  interpretation  (if  any)  must  be  found  for 
these.  Let  us  first  examine  the  case  of  divisibilities,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  other  cases  where  measurement  is  intrinsically  possible. 

167.  The  divisibility  of  a finite  whole  is  immediately  and  inherently 
correlated  with  the  number  of  simple  parts  in  the  whole.  In  this  case, 
although  the  magnitudes  are  even  now  incapable  of  addition  of  the  sort 
required,  the  quantities  can  be  added  in  the  manner  explained  in  Part  II. 
The  addition  of  two  magnitudes  of  divisibility  yields  merely  two  magni- 
tudes, not  a new  magnitude.  But  the  addition  of  two  quantities  of 
divisibility,  i.e.  two  wholes,  does  yield  a new  single  whole,  provided  the 
addition  is  of  the  kind  which  results  from  logical  addition  by  regarding 
classes  as  the  wholes  formed  by  their  terms.  Thus  there  is  a good 
meaning  in  saying  that  one  magnitude  of  divisibility  is  double  of 
another,  when  it  applies  to  a whole  containing  twice  as  many  parts. 
But  in  the  case  of  infinite  wholes,  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
Here  the  number  of  simple  parts  (in  the  only  senses  of  infinite  number 
hitherto  discovered)  may  be  equal  without  equality  in  the  magnitude  of 
divisibility.  We  require  here  a method  which  does  not  go  back  to 
simple  parts.  In  actual  space,  we  have  immediate  judgments  of  equality 
as  regards  two  infinite  wholes.  When  we  have  such  judgments,  we  can 
regard  the  sum  of  n equal  wholes  as  n times  each  of  them ; for  addition 
of  wholes  does  not  demand  their  finitude.  In  this  way  numerical  com- 
parison of  some  pairs  of  wholes  becomes  possible.  By  the  usual  well- 
known  methods,  by  continual  subdivision  and  the  method  of  limits,  this 
is  extended  to  all  pairs  of  wholes  which  are  such  that  immediate  com- 
parisons are  possible.  Without  these  immediate  comparisons,  which 
are  necessary  both  logically  and  psychologically*,  nothing  can  be 
accomplished : we  are  always  reduced  in  the  last  resort  to  the  immediate 
judgment  that  our  foot-rule  has  not  greatly  changed  its  size  during 
measurement,  and  this  judgment  is  prior  to  the  results  of  physical 


* Cf.  Meinong,  op . tit.,  pp.  G3~4. 
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science  as  to  the  extent  to  which  bodies  do  actually  change  their  sizes. 
But  where  immediate  comparison  is  psychologically  impossible,  we  may 
theoretically  substitute  a logical  variety  of  measurement,  which,  however, 
gives  a property  not  of  the  divisible  whole,  but  of  some  relation  or  class 
of  relations  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  that  hold  between  points  in 
space. 

That  divisibility,  in  the  sense  required  for  areas  and  volumes,  is  not 
a property  of  a whole,  results  from  the  fact  (which  will  be  established  in 
Part  VI)  that  between  the  points  of  a space  there  are  always  relations 
which  generate  a different  space.  Thus  two  sets  of  points  which,  with 
regard  to  one  set  of  relations,  form  equal  areas,  form  unequal  areas  with 
respect  to  another  set,  or  even  form  one  an  area  and  the  other  a line  or 
a volume.  If  divisibility  in  the  relevant  sense  were  an  intrinsic  property 
of  wholes,  this  would  be  impossible.  But  this  subject  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  until  we  come  to  Metrical  Geometry. 

Where  our  magnitudes  are  divisibilities,  not  only  do  numbers  measure 
them,  but  the  difference  of  two  measuring  numbers,  with  certain  limita- 
tions, measures  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  (in  the  sense  of  dis- 
similarity) between  the  divisibilities.  If  one  of  the  magnitudes  be 
fixed,  its  difference  from  the  other  increases  as  the  difference  of  the 
measuring  numbers  increases;  for  this  difference  depends  upon  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  parts.  But  I do  not  think  it  can  be  shown 
generally  that,  if  A , B,  C,  D be  the  numbers  measuring  four  magnitudes, 
and  A —B—C—Dy  then  the  differences  of  the  magnitudes  are  equal. 
It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that  the  difference  between  one  inch  and 
two  inches  is  greater  than  that  between  1001  inches  and  1002  inches. 
This  remark  has  no  importance  in  the  present  case,  since  differences  of 
divisibility  are  never  required;  but  in  the  case  of  distances  it  has  a 
curious  connection  with  non-Euclidean  Geometry.  But  it  is  theoretically 
important  to  observe  that,  if  divisibility  be  indeed  a magnitude — as  the 
equality  of  areas  and  volumes  seems  to  require — then  there  is  strictly  no 
ground  for  saying  that  the  divisibility  of  a sum  of  two  units  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  one  unit.  Indeed  this  proposition  cannot  be  strictly 
taken,  for  no  magnitude  is  a sum  of  parts,  and  no  magnitude  therefore  is 
double  of  another.  We  can  only  mean  that  the  sum  of  two  units  con- 
tains twice  as  many  parts,  which  is  an  arithmetical,  not  a quantitative, 
judgment,  and  is  adequate  only  in  the  case  where  the  number  of  parts  is 
finite,  since  in  other  cases  the  double  of  a number  is  in  general  equal  to 
it.  Thus  even  the  measurement  of  divisibility  by  numbers  contains 
an  element  of  convention ; and  this  element,  we  shall  find,  is  still  more 
prominent  in  the  case  of  distances. 

168.  In  the  above  case  we  still  had  addition  in  one  of  its  two 
fundamental  senses,  i.e.  the  combination  of  wholes  to  form  a new  whole. 
But  in  other  cases  of  magnitude  we  do  not  have  any  such  addition. 
The  sum  of  two  pleasures  is  not  a new  pleasure,  but  is  merely  two 
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pleasures.  The  sum  of  two  distances  is  also  not  properly  one  distance. 
But  in  this  case  we  have  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  addition.  Some 
such  extension  must  always  be  possible  where  measurement  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  more  natural  and  restricted  sense  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  I shall  first  explain  this  generalized  addition  in  abstract 
terms,  and  then  illustrate  its  application  to  distances. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  quantities,  which  are  not  capable  of 
addition  proper,  have  a relation,  which  has  itself  a one-one  relation  to 
a quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  those  between  which  it  holds.  Supposing 
ft , c to  be  such  quantities,  we  have,  in  the  case  supposed,  some  pro- 
position aBc , where  B is  a relation  which  uniquely  determines  and  is 
uniquely  determined  by  some  quantity  ft  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to 
which  a and  c belong.  Thus  for  example  two  ratios  have  a relation, 
which  we  may  call  their  difference,  which  is  itself  wholly  determined  by 
another  ratio,  namely  the  difference,  in  the  arithmetical  sense,  of  the 
two  given  ratios.  If  a,  y8,  7 be  terms  in  a series  in  which  there  is 
distance,  the  distances  ay  have  a relation  which  is  measured  by 
(though  not  identical  with)  the  distance  y&y.  In  all  such  cases,  by  an 
extension  of  addition,  we  may  put  a -f  b = c in  place  of  aBc.  Wherever 
a set  of  quantities  have  relations  of  this  kind,  if  further  aBc  implies  bAc, 
so  that  a + b = b + a,  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  as  if  we  had  ordinary 
addition,  and  shall  be  able  in  consequence  to  introduce  numerical 
measurement. 

The  conception  of  distance  will  be  discussed  fully  in  Part  IV,  in 
connection  with  order:  for  the  present  I am  concerned  only  to  show 
how  distances  come  to  be  measurable.  The  word  will  be  used  to  cover 
a far  more  general  conception  than  that  of  distance  in  space.  I shall 
mean  by  a kind  of  distance  a set  of  quantitative  asymmetrical  relations  of 
which  one  and  only  one  holds  between  any  pair  of  terms  of  a given 
class ; which  are  such  that,  if  there  is  a relation  of  the  kind  between  a 
and  ft,  and  also  between  ft  and  c,  then  there  is  one  of  the  kind  between 
a and  c,  the  relation  between  a and  c being  the  relative  product  of 
those  between  a and  ft,  ft  and  c;  this  product  is  to  be  commutative, 
i.  e.  independent  of  the  order  of  its  factors ; and  finally,  if  the  distance 
ab  be  greater  than  the  distance  ac,  then,  d being  any  other  member  of 
the  class,  db  is  greater  than  dc.  Although  distances  are  thus  relations, 
and  therefore  indivisible  and  incapable  of  addition  proper,  there  is  a 
simple  and  natural  convention  by  which  such  distances  become  numeri- 
cally measurable. 

The  convention  is  this.  Let  it  be  agreed  that,  when  the  distances 
OoOj,  ...  On^an  are  all  equal  and  in  the  same  sense,  then  a{ 0On  is 
said  to  be  n times  each  of  the  distances  a0a1^  etc.,  i.  e.  is  to  be  measured 
by  a number  n times  as  great.  This  has  generally  been  regarded  as  not 
a convention,  but  an  obvious  truth ; owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
distances  are  indivisible,  no  distance  is  really  a sum  of  other  distances, 
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and  numerical  measurement  must  be  in  part  conventional.  With  this 
convention,  the  numbers  corresponding  to  distances,  where  there  are 
such  numbers,  become  definite,  except  as  to  a common  factor  dependent 
upon  the  choice  of  a unit.  Numbers  are  also  assigned  by  this  method 
to  the  members  of  the  class  between  which  the  distances  hold;  these 
numbers  have,  in  addition  to  the  arbitrary  factor,  an  arbitrary  additive 
constant,  depending  upon  the  choice  of  origin.  This  method,  which  is 
capable  of  still  further  generalization,  will  be  more  fully  explained  in 
Part  IV.  In  order  to  show  that  aR  the  distances  of  our  kind,  and  aU 
the  terms  of  our  set,  can  have  numbers  assigned  to  them,  we  require  two 
further  axioms,  the  axiom  of  Archimedes,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
axiom  of  linearity  *. 

169.  The  importance  of  the  numerical  measurement  of  distance,  at 
least  as  applied  to  space  and  time,  depends  partly  upon  a further  fact, 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  numerical  measurement  of 
divisibility.  In  all  series  there  are  terms  intermediate  between  any  two 
whose  distance  is  not  the  minimum.  These  terms  are  determinate  when 
the  two  distant  terms  are  specified.  The  intermediate  terms  may  be 
called  the  stretch  from  a0  to  an~ f\  The  whole  composed  of  these  terms 
is  a quantity,  and  has  a divisibility  measured  by  the  number  of  terms, 
provided  their  number  is  finite.  If  the  series  is  such  that  the  distances 
of  consecutive  terms  are  all  equal,  then,  if  there  are  »— 1 terms  between 

and  On,  the  measure  of  the  distance  is  proportional  to  n.  Thus,  if  we 
include  in  the  stretch  one  of  the  end  terms,  but  not  the  other,  the 
measures  of  the  stretch  and  the  distance  are  proportional,  and  equal 
stretches  correspond  to  equal  distances.  Thus  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  stretch  measures  both  the  distance  of  the  end  terms  and  the  amount 
of  divisibility  of  the  whole  stretch.  When  the  stretch  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  terms,  we  estimate  equal  stretches  as  explained  above. 
It  then  becomes  an  axiom,  which  may  or  may  not  hold  in  a given  case, 
that  equal  stretches  correspond  to  equal  distances.  In  this  case,  co- 
ordinates measure  two  entirely  distinct  magnitudes,  which,  owing  to 
their  common  measure,  are  perpetually  confounded. 

170.  The  above  analysis  explains  a curious  problem  which  must 
have  troubled  most  people  who  have  endeavoured  to  philosophize  about 
Geometry.  Starting  from  one-dimensional  magnitudes  connected  with 
the  straight  line,  most  theories  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
appropriate  to  areas  and  volumes,  and  those  appropriate  to  angles 

* See  Part  IV,  Chap.  xxxi.  This  axiom  asserts  that  a magnitude  can  he  divided 
into  n equal  parts,  and  forms  part  of  Du  Bois  Reymond’s  definition  of  linear  magni- 
tude. See  his  AUgemeine  Fmictionentheorie  (Tubingen,  1882),  Chap,  i,  § 18 ; also 
Bettazzi,  Teoria  delle  Grande zze  (Pisa,  1800),  p.  44.  The  axiom  of  Archimedes 
asserts  that,  given  any  two  magnitudes  of  a kind,  some  finite  multiple  of  the  lesser 
exceeds  the  greater. 

t Called  Strecke  by  Meiuong , op.  tit.,  e.g.  p.  22. 
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between  lines  or  planes.  Areas  and  volumes  are  radically  different 
from  angles,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  philosophies  which  hold 
to  relational  views  of  space  or  start  from  projective  Geometry.  The 
reason  of  this  is  plain  enough.  On  the  straight  line,  if,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  there  is  such  a relation  as  distance,  we  have  two  philosophi- 
cally distinct  but  practically  conjoined  magnitudes,  namely  the  distance, 
and  the  divisibility  of  the  stretch.  The  former  is  similar  to  angles ; the 
latter,  to  areas  and  volumes.  Angles  may  also  be  regarded  as  distances 
between  terms  in  a series,  namely  between  lines  through  a point  or 
planes  through  a line.  Areas  and  volumes,  on  the  contrary,  are  sums, 
or  magnitudes  of  divisibility.  Owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  two  kinds 
of  magnitude  connected  with  the  line,  either  angles,  or  else  areas  and 
volumes,  are  usually  incompatible  with  the  philosophy  invented  to 
suit  the  line.  By  the  above  analysis,  this  incompatibility  is  at  once 
explained  and  overcome*. 

171.  We  thus  see  how  two  great  classes  of  magnitudes — divisibilities 
and  distances — are  rendered  amenable  to  measure.  These  two  classes 
practically  cover  what  are  usually  called  extensive  magnitudes,  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  continue  to  allow  the  name  to  them.  I shall 
extend  this  name  to  cover  all  distances  and  divisibilities,  whether  they 
have  any  relation  to  space  and  time  or  not.  But  the  word  extensive 
must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate,  as  it  usually  does,  that  the  magnitudes 
so  designated  are  divisible.  We  have  already  seen  that  no  magnitude  is 
divisible.  Quantities  are  only  divisible  into  other  quantities  in  the  one 
case  of  wholes  which  are  quantities  of  divisibility.  Quantities  which  are 
distances,  though  I shall  call  them  extensive,  are  not  divisible  into 
smaller  distances;  but  they  allow  the  important  kind  of  addition  ex- 
plained above,  which  I shall  call  in  future  relational  addition  f. 

All  other  magnitudes  and  quantities  may  be  properly  called  intensive. 
Concerning  these,  unless  by  some  causal  relation,  or  by  means  of  some 
more  or  less  roundabout  relation  such  as  those  explained  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  chapter,  numerical  measurement  is  impossible.  Those 
mathematicians  who  are  accustomed  to  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  numbers, 
will  think  that  not  much  can  be  said  with  definiteness  concerning  magni- 
tudes incapable  of  measurement.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  immediate  judgments  of  equality,  upon  which  (as  we  saw) 
all  measurements  depend,  are  still  possible  where  measurement  fails,  as 
are  also  the  immediate  judgments  of  greater  and  less.  Doubt  only 
arises  where  the  difference  is  small ; and.  all  that  measurement  does, 

* In  Part  VI,  we  shall  find  reason  to  deny  distance  in  most  spaces.  But  there 
is  still  a distinction  between  stretches,  consisting  of  the  terms  of  some  series,  and 
such  quantities  as  areas  and  volumes,  where  the  terms  do  not,  in  any  simple  sense, 
form  a one-dimensional  series. 

t Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  relative  addition  of  the  Algebra  of  Relatives. 
It  is  connected  rather  with  relative  multiplication. 
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in  this  respect,  is  to  make  the  margin  of  doubt  smaller — an  achievement 
which  is  purely  psychological,  and  of  no  philosophical  importance. 
Quantities  not  susceptible  of  numerical  measurement  can  thus  be  ar- 
ranged in  a scale  of  greater  and  smaller  magnitudes,  and  this  is  the 
only  strictly  quantitative  achievement  of  even  numerical  measurement. 
We  can  know  that  one  magnitude  is  greater  than  another,  and  that 
a third  is  intermediate  between  them ; also,  since  the  differences  of 
magnitudes  are  always  magnitudes,  there  is  always  (theoretically,  at 
least)  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  difference  of  one  pair 
of  magnitudes  is  greater  than,  less  than,  or  the  same  as  the  difference  of 
another  pair  of  the  same  kind.  And  such  propositions,  though  to  the 
mathematician  they  may  appear  approximate,  are  just  as  precise  and 
definite  as  the  propositions  of  Arithmetic.  Without  numerical  measure- 
ment, therefore,  the  quantitative  relations  of  magnitudes  have  all  the 
definiteness  of  which  they  are  capable — nothing  is  added,  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint,  by  the  assignment  of  correlated  numbers.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  measurement  of  quantities  is,  in  fact,  one  of  more 
practical  than  theoretical  importance.  What  is  theoretically  important 
in  it  is  merged  in  the  wider  question  of  the  correlation  of  series,  which 
will  occupy  us  much  hereafter.  The  chief  reason  why  I have  treated 
the  subject  thus  at  length  is  derived  from  its  traditional  importance,  but 
for  which  it  might  have  been  far  more  summarily  treated. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ZERO. 

172.  The  present  chapter  is  concerned,  not  with  any  form  of  the 
numerical  zero,  nor  yet  with  the  infinitesimal,  but  with  the  pure  zero 
of  magnitude.  This  is  the  zero  which  Kant  has  in  mind,  in  his  refuta- 
tion of  Mendelssohn’s  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul*.  Kant 
points  out  that  an  intensive  magnitude,  while  remaining  of  the  same 
kind,  can  become  zero ; and  that,  though  zero  is  a definite  magnitude, 
no  quantity  whose  magnitude  is  zero  can  exist.  This  kind  of  zero,  we 
shall  find,  is  a fundamental  quantitative  notion,  and  is  one  of  the  points 
in  which  the  theory  of  quantity  presents  features  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
quantitative  zero  has  a certain  connection  both  with  the  number  0 and 
with  the  null-class  in  Logic,  but  it  is  not  (I  think)  definable  in  terms  of 
either.  What  is  less  universally  realized  is  its  complete  independence 
of  the  infinitesimal.  The  latter  notion  will  not  be  discussed  until  the 
following  chapter. 

The  meaning  of  zero,  in  any  kind  of  quantity,  is  a question  of  much 
difficulty,  upon  which  the  greatest  care  must  be  bestowed,  if  contra- 
dictions are  to  be  avoided.  Zero  seems  to  be  definable  by  some  general 
characteristic,  without  reference  to  any  special  peculiarity  of  the  kind  of 
quantity  to  which  it  belongs.  To  find  such  a definition,  however,  is  far 
from  easy.  Zero  seems  to  be  a radically  distinct  conception  according  as 
the  magnitudes  concerned  are  discrete  or  continuous.  To  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  let  us  examine  various  suggested  definitions. 

173.  (1)  Herr  Meinong  (op.  cit.,  p.  8)  regards  zero  as  the  con- 
tradictory opposite  of  each  magnitude  of  its  kind.  The  phrase 
“contradictory  opposite”  is  one  which  is  not  free  from  ambiguity. 
The  opposite  of  a class,  in  symbolic  logic,  is  the  class  containing  all 
individuals  not  belonging  to  the  first  class;  and  hence  the  opposite 
of  an  individual  should  be  all  other  individuals.  But  this  meaning  is 
evidently  inappropriate : zero  is  not  everything  except  one  magnitude 
of  its  kind,  nor  yet  everything  except  the  class  of  magnitudes  of  its 
kind.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  true  to  say  that  a pain  is  a zero 

* Kritik  der  Reinen  Vemunfl,  ed.  Hartenstein,  p.  281  ff. 
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pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  a zero  pleasure  is  said  to  be  no  pleasure, 
and  this  is  evidently  what  Herr  Meinong  means.  But  although  we 
shall  find  this  view  to  be  correct,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  very 
difficult  to  seize.  It  does  not  mean  something  other  than  pleasure, 
as  when  our  friends  assure  us  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  tell  us  our  faults. 
It  seems  to  mean  what  is  neither  pleasure,  nor  yet  anything  else.  But 
this  would  be  merely  a cumbrous  way  of  saying  nothing , and  the 
reference  to  pleasure  might  be  wholly  dropped.  This  gives  a zero 
which  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  magnitude,  and  if  this  be  the  true 
meaning  of  zero,  then  zero  is  not  one  among  the  magnitudes  of  a kind, 
nor  yet  a term  in  the  series  formed  by  magnitudes  of  a kind.  For 
though  it  is  often  true  that  there  is  nothing  smaller  than  all  the 
magnitudes  of  a kind,  yet  it  is  always  false  that  nothing  itself  is 
smaller  than  all  of  them.  This  zero,  therefore,  has  no  special  reference 
to  any  particular  kind  of  magnitude,  and  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
functions  which  Herr  Meinong  demands  of  it  *.  The  phrase,  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  avoids  this  difficulty. 
But  let  us  first  examine  some  other  suggested  meanings  of  the  word. 

174.  (2)  Zero  may  be  defined  as  the  least  magnitude  of  its  kind. 

Where  a kind  of  magnitude  is  discrete,  and  generally  when  it  has  what 
Professor  Bettazzi  calls  a limiting  magnitude  of  the  kindf,  such  a 
definition  is  insufficient.  For  in  such  a case,  the  limiting  magnitude 
seems  to  be  really  the  least  of  its  kind.  And  in  any  case,  the  definition 
gives  rather  a characteristic  than  a true  definition,  which  must  be  sought 
in  some  more  purely  logical  notion,  for  zero  cannot  fail  to  be  in  some 
sense  a denial  of  all  other  magnitudes  of  the  kind.  The  phrase  that 
zero  is  the  smallest  of  magnitudes  is  like  the  phrase  which  De  Morgan 
commends  for  its  rhetoric:  “Achilles  was  the  strongest  of  all  his  enemies.'* 
Thus  it  would  be  obviously  false  to  say  that  0 is  the  least  of  the  positive 
integers,  or  that  the  interval  between  A and  A is  the  least  interval 
between  any  two  letters  of  the  alphabet.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a 
kind  of  magnitude  is  continuous,  and  has  no  limiting  magnitude,  although 
we  have  apparently  a gradual  and  unlimited  approach  to  zero,  yet  now  a 
new  objection  arises.  Magnitudes  of  this  kind  are  essentially  such  as 
have  no  minimum.  Hence  we  cannot  without  express  contradiction  take 
zero  as  their  minimum.  We  may,  however,  avoid  this  contradiction  by 
saying  that  there  is  always  a magnitude  less  than  any  other,  but  not 
zero,  unless  that  other  be  zero.  This  emendation  avoids  any  formal 
contradiction,  and  is  only  inadequate  because  it  gives  rather  a mark  of 
zero  than  its  true  meaning.  Whatever  else  is  a magnitude  of  the  kind 
in  question  might  have  been  diminished ; and  we  wish  to  know  what  it 
is  that  makes  zero  obviously  incapable  of  any  further  diminution.  This 
the  suggested  definition  does  not  tell  us,  and  therefore,  though  it  gives  a 

* See  note  to  Chap,  xix,  mpra. 

t Teoria  delle  Grandezze,  Pisa,  1890,  p.  24. 
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characteristic  which  often  belongs  to  no  other  magnitude  of  the  kind,  it 
cannot  be  considered  philosophically  sufficient.  Moreover,  where  there 
are  negative  magnitudes,  it  precludes  us  from  regarding  these  as  less 
than  zero. 

175.  (3)  Where  our  magnitudes  are  differences  or  distances,  zero 
has,  at  first  sight,  an  obvious  meaning,  namely  identity.  But  here  again, 
the  zero  so  defined  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  one  kind  of  distances 
rather  than  another : a zero  distance  in  time  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  a zero  distance  in  space.  This  can,  however,  be  avoided,  by  substituting, 
for  identity  simply,  identity  with  some  member  of  the  class  of  terms 
between  which  the  distances  in  question  hold.  By  this  device,  the  zero 
of  any  class  of  relations  which  are  magnitudes  is  made  perfectly  definite 
and  free  from  contradiction ; moreover  we  have  both  zero  quantities  and 
zero  magnitudes,  for  if  A and  B be  terms  of  the  class  which  has  distances, 
identity  with  A and  identity  with  B are  distinct  zero  quantities*.  This 
case,  therefore,  is  thoroughly  clear.  And  yet  the  definition  must  be 
rejected : for  it  is  plain  that  zero  has  some  general  logical  meaning,  if 
only  this  could  be  clearly  stated,  which  is  the  same  for  all  classes  of 
quantities ; and  that  a zero  distance  is  not  actually  the  same  concept  as 
identity. 

176.  (4)  In  any  class  of  magnitudes  which  is  continuous,  in  the 
sense  of  having  a term  between  any  two,  and  which  also  has  no  limiting 
magnitude,  we  can  introduce  zero  in  the  manner  in  which  real  numbers  are 
obtained  from  rational#.  Any  collection  of  magnitudes  defines  a class  of 
magnitudes  less  than  all  of  them.  This  class  of  magnitudes  can  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please,  and  can  actually  be  made  to  be  the  null-class,  i.e.  to 
contain  no  members  at  all.  (This  is  effected,  for  instance,  if  our  collection 
consists  of  all  magnitudes  of  the  kind.)  The  classes  so  defined  form  a 
series,  closely  related  to  the  series  of  original  magnitudes,  and  in  this 
new  series  the  null-class  is  definitely  the  first  term.  Thus  taking  the 
classes  as  quantities,  the  null-class  is  a zero  quantity.  There  is  no  class 
containing  a finite  number  of  members,  so  that  there  is  not,  as  in 
Arithmetic,  a discrete  approach  to  the  null-class ; on  the  contrary,  the 
approach  is  (in  several  senses  of  the  word)  continuous.  This  method  of 
defining  zero,  which  is  identical  with  that  by  which  the  real  number  zero 
is  introduced,  is  important,  and  will  be  discussed  in  Part  V.  But  for  the 
present  we  may  observe  that  it  again  makes  zero  the  same  for  all  kinds 
of  magnitude,  and  makes  it  not  one  among  the  magnitudes  whose  zero 
it  is. 

177.  (5)  We  aTe  compelled,  in  this  question,  to  face  the  problem 
as  to  the  nature  of  negation.  “ No  pleasure  ” is  obviously  a different 
concept  from  “no  pain,*”  even  when  these  terms  are  taken  strictly  as 
mere  denials  of  pleasure  and  pain  respectively.  It  would  seem  that  u no 


* On  this  point,  however,  see  § 55  above. 
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pleasure 11  has  the  same  relation  to  pleasure  as  the  various  magnitudes  of 
pleasure  have,  though  it  has  also,  of  course,  the  special  relation  of 
negation.  If  this  be  allowed,  we  see  that,  if  a kind  of  magnitudes  be 
defined  by  that  of  which  they  are  magnitudes,  then  no  pleasure  is  one 
among  the  various  magnitudes  of  pleasure.  If,  then,  we  are  to  hold  to 
our  axiom,  that  all  pairs  of  magnitudes  of  one  kind  have  relations  of 
inequality,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  zero  is  less  than  all  other 
magnitudes  of  its  kind.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  rendered  evident  that 
this  must  be  admitted,  by  the  fact  that  zero  is  obviously  not  greater 
than  all  other  magnitudes  of  its  kind.  This  shows  that  zero  has  a 
connection  with  less  which  it  does  not  have  with  greater . And  if  we 
adopt  this  theory,  we  shall  no  longer  accept  the  clear  and  simple  account 
of  zero  distances  given  above,  but  we  shall  hold  that  a zero  distance  is 
strictly  and  merely  no  distance , and  is  only  correlated  with  identity. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  Herr  Meinong\s  theory,  with  which  we 
began,  is  substantially  correct;  it  requires  emendation,  on  the  above 
view,  only  in  this,  that  a zero  magnitude  is  the  denial  of  the  defining 
concept  of  a kind  of  magnitudes,  not  the  denial  of  any  one  particular 
magnitude,  or  of  all  of  them.  We  shall  have  to  hold  that  any  concept 
which  defines  a kind  of  magnitudes  defines  also,  by  its  negation,  a 
particular  magnitude  of  the  kind,  which  is  called  the  zero  of  that  kind, 
and  is  less  than  all  other  members  of  the  kind.  And  we  now  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  absolute  distinction  which  we  made  between  the  defining 
concept  of  a kind  of  magnitude,  and  the  various  magnitudes  of  the  kind. 
The  relation  which  we  allowed  between  a particular  magnitude  and  that 
of  which  it  is  a magnitude  was  not  identified  with  the  class-relation,  but 
was  held  to  be  sul  generis;  there  is  thus  no  contradiction,  as  there 
would  be  in  most  theories,  in  supposing  this  relation  to  hold  between  no 
pleasure  and  pleasure , or  between  no  distance  and  distance . 

178.  But  finally,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  pleasure , the  zero 
magnitude,  is  not  obtained  by  the  logical  denial  of  pleasure,  and  is  not 
the  same  as  the  logical  notion  of  not  pleasure . On  the  contrary,  no 
pleasure  is  essentially  a quantitative  concept,  having  a curious  and 
intimate  relation  to  logical  denial,  just  as  0 has  a very  intimate  relation 
to  the  null-class.  The  relation  is  this,  that  there  is  no  quantity  whose 
magnitude  is  zero,  so  that  the  class  of  zero  quantities  is  the  null -cl ass*. 
The  zero  of  any  kind  of  magnitude  is  incapable  of  that  relation  to 
existence  or  to  particulars,  of  which  the  other  magnitudes  are  capable. 
But  this  is  a synthetic  proposition,  to  be  accepted  only  on  account  of  its 
self-evidence.  The  zero  magnitude  of  any  kind,  like  the  other  magnitudes, 
is  properly  speaking  indefinable,  but  is  capable  of  specification  by  means 
of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  logical  zero. 

* This  must  be  applied  in  correction  of  what  was  formerly  said  about  zero 
distances. 
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INFINITY,  THE  INFINITESIMAL,  AND  CONTINUITY. 

179.  Almost  all  mathematical  ideas  present  one  great  difficulty: 
the  difficulty  of  infinity.  This  is  usually  regarded  by  philosophers  as 
an  antinomy,  and  as  showing  that  the  propositions  of  mathematics  are 
not  metaphysically  true.  From  this  received  opinion  I am  compelled  to 
dissent.  Although  all  apparent  antinomies,  except  such  as  are  quite 
easily  disposed  of,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  fundamentals  of  logic,  are, 
in  my  opinion,  reducible  to  the  one  difficulty  of  infinite  number,  yet  this 
difficulty  itself  appears  to  be  soluble  by  a correct  philosophy  of  any,  and 
to  have  been  generated  very  largely  by  confusions  due  to  the  ambiguity 
in  the  meaning  of  finite  integers.  The  problem  in  general  will  be 
discussed  in  Fart  V ; the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  merely  to 
show  that  quantity,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  true  home  of  infinity, 
the  infinitesimal,  and  continuity,  must  give  place,  in  this  respect,  to 
order;  while  the  statement  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  regard  to 
quantity  can  be  made  in  a form  which  is  at  once  ordinal  and  arithmetical, 
but  involves  no  reference  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  quantity. 

180.  The  three  problems  of  infinity,  the  infinitesimal,  and  con- 
tinuity, as  they  occur  in  connection  with  quantity,  are  closely  related. 
None  of  them  can  be  fully  discussed  at  this  stage,  since  all  depend 
essentially  upon  order,  while  the  infinitesimal  depends  also  upon  number. 
The  question  of  infinite  quantity,  though  traditionally  considered  more 
formidable  than  that  of  zero,  is  in  reality  far  less  so,  and  might  be 
briefly  disposed  of,  but  for  the  great  devotion  commonly  shown  by 
philosophers  to  a proposition  which  I shall  call  the  axiom  of  finitude. 
Of  some  kinds  of  magnitude  (for  example  ratios,  or  distances  in  space 
and  time),  it  appears  to  be  true  that  there  is  a magnitude  greater  than 
any  given  magnitude.  That  is,  any  magnitude  being  mentioned,  another 
can  be  found  which  is  greater  than  it.  The  deduction  of  infinity  from 
this  fact  is,  when  correctly  performed,  a mere  .fiction  to  facilitate  com- 
pression in  the  statement  of  results  obtained  by  the  method  of  limits. 
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Any  class  u of  magnitudes  of  our  kind  being  defined,  three  eases  may 
arise : (1)  There  may  be  a class  of  terms  greater  than  any  of  our  class 
and  this  new  class  of  tenns  may  have  a smallest  member;  (2)  there  may 
be  such  a class,  but  it  may  have  no  smallest  member ; (3)  there  may  be 
no  magnitudes  which  are  greater  than  any  term  of  our  class  u.  Suppos- 
ing our  kind  of  magnitudes  to  be  one  in  which  there  is  no  greatest 
magnitude,  case  (2)  will  always  arise  where  the  class  u contains  a finite 
number  of  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  series  be  what  is  called 
condensed  in  itself^  case  (2)  wall  never  arise  when  u is  an  infinite  class, 
and  has  no  greatest  term ; and  if  our  series  is  not  condensed  in  itself, 
but  does  have  a term  between  any  two,  another  which  has  this  property 
can  always  be  obtained  from  it*.  Thus  all  infinite  series  which  have 
no  greatest  term  will  have  limits,  except  in  case  (3).  To  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, case  (3)  is  defined  as  that  in  which  the  limit  is  infinite. 
But  this  is  a mere  device,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  by  mathema- 
ticians to  be  such.  Apart  from  special  circumstances,  there  is  no 
reason,  merely  because  a kind  of  magnitudes  has  no  maximum,  to 
admit  that  there  is  an  infinite  magnitude  of  the  kind,  or  that  there 
are  many  such.  When  magnitudes  of  a kind  haring  no  maximum 
are  capable  of  numerical  measurement,  they  very  often  obey  the  axiom 
of  Archimedes,  in  virtue  of  which  the  ratio  of  any  two  magnitudes  of 
the  kind  is  finite.  Thus,  so  far,  there  might  appear  to  be  no  problem 
connected  with  infinity. 

But  at  this  point  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  step  in,  and  to  declare 
that,  by  all  true  philosophic  principles,  every  well-defined  series  of  terms 
must  have  a last  term.  If  he  insists  upon  creating  this  last  term,  and 
calling  it  infinity,  he  easily  deduces  intolerable  contradictions,  from  which 
he  infers  the  inadequacy  of  mathematics  to  obtain  absolute  truth.  For 
my  part,  however,  I see  no  reason  for  the  philosopher's  axiom.  To  show, 
if  possible,  that  it  is  not  a necessary  philosophic  principle,  let  us  under- 
take its  analysis,  and  see  what  it  really  involves. 

The  problem  of  infinity,  as  it  has  now  emerged,  is  not  properly  a 
quantitative  problem,  but  rather  one  concerning  order.  It  is  only 
because  our  magnitudes  form  a series  haring  no  last  term  that  the 
problem  arises : the  fact  that  the  series  is  composed  of  magnitudes  is 
wholly  irrelevant.  With  this  remark  I might  leave  the  subject  to  a 
later  stage.  But  it  will  be  worth  while  now  to  elicit,  if  not  to  examine, 
the  philosopher's  axiom  of  finitude. 

181.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  how  the  problem 
concerning  infinity  is  the  same  as  that  concerning  continuity  and  the 
infinitesimal.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  ignore  the 
absolute  zero,  and  to  mean,  when  we  speak  of  any  kind  of  magnitudes, 
all  the  magnitudes  of  the  kind  except  zero.  This  is  a mere  change  of 


* This  will  he  further  explained  in  Part  V,  Chap,  xxxvi. 
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diction,  without  which  intolerable  repetitions  would  be  necessary.  Now 
there  certainly  are  some  kinds  of  magnitude  where  the  three  following 
axioms  hold : 

(1)  If  A and  B be  any  two  magnitudes  of  the  kind,  and  A is 
greater  than  B , there  is  always  a third  magnitude  C such  that  A 
is  greater  than  C and  C greater  than  B . (This  I shall  call,  for  the 
present,  the  axiom  of  continuity. ) 

(2)  There  is  always  a magnitude  less  than  any  given  magnitude  B. 

(3)  There  is  always  a magnitude  greater  than  any  given  magni- 
tude A. 

From  these  it  follows : — 

(1)  That  no  two  magnitudes  of  the  kind  are  consecutive. 

(2)  That  there  is  no  least  magnitude. 

(3)  That  there  is  no  greatest  magnitude. 

The  above  propositions  are  certainly  true  of  some  kinds  of  magni- 
tude ; whether  they  are  true  of  all  kinds  remains  to  be  examined.  The 
following  three  propositions,  which  directly  contradict  the  previous  three, 
must  be  always  true,  if  the  philosopher’s  axiom  of  finitude  is  to  be 
accepted : 

(а)  There  are  consecutive  magnitudes,  i.e . magnitudes  such  that 
no  other  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  is  greater  than  the  less  and  less 
than  the  greater  of  the  two  given  magnitudes. 

(б)  There  is  a magnitude  smaller  than  any  other  of  the  same  kind. 

(c)  There  is  a magnitude  greater  than  any  other  of  the  same 

kind*. 

As  these  three  propositions  directly  contradict  the  previous  three,  it 
would  seem  that  both  sets  cannot  be  true.  We  have  to  examine  the 
grounds  for  both,  and  let  one  set  of  alternatives  fall. 

182.  Let  us  begin  with  the  propositions  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  examine 
the  nature  of  their  grounds. 

(a)  A definite  magnitude  A being  given,  all  the  magnitudes  greater 
than  A form  a series,  whose  differences  from  A are  magnitudes  of  a new 
kind.  If  there  be  a magnitude  B consecutive  to  A,  its  difference  from  A 
will  be  the  least  magnitude  of  its  kind,  provided  equal  stretches  cor- 
respond to  equal  distances  in  the  series.  And  conversely,  if  there  be 
a smallest  ‘difference  between  two  magnitudes,  A,  jB,  then  these  two 
magnitudes  must  always  be  consecutive;  for  if  not,  any  intermediate 

* Those  Hegelians  who  search  for  a chance  of  an  antinomy  may  proceed  to 
the  definition  of  zero  and  infinity  by  means  of  the  above  propositions.  When  (2) 
and  (0)  both  hold,  they  may  say,  the  magnitude  satisfying  (b)  is  called  zero  ; when 
(-3)  and  (c)  both  hold,  the  magnitude  satisfying  (c*)  is  called  infinity.  W e have  seen, 
however,  that  zero  is  to  be  otherwise  defined,  and  has  to  be  excluded  before  (2) 
becomes  true ; while  infinity  is  not  a magnitude  of  the  kind  in  question  at  all,  but 
merely  a piece  of  mathematical  shorthand.  (Not  infinity  in  general,  that  is,  but 
infinite  magnitude  in  the  cases  we  are  discussing.) 
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magnitude  would  have  a smaller  difference  from  A than  B has.  Thus 
if  ( b ) is  universally  true,  (a)  must  also  be  true ; and  conversely,  if  (a)  is 
true,  and  if  the  series  of  magnitudes  be  such  that  equal  stretches  cor- 
respond to  equal  distances,  then  ( b ) is  true  of  the  distances  between  the 
magnitudes  considered.  We  might  rest  content  with  the  reduction  of 
(a)  to  (£),  and  proceed  to  the  proof  of  (b) ; but  it  seems  worth  while 
to  offer  a direct  proof,  such  as  presumably  the  finitist  philosopher  has  in 
his  mind. 

Between  A and  B there  is  a certain  number  of  magnitudes,  unless  A 
and  B are  consecutive.  The  intermediate  magnitudes  all  have  order,  so 
that  in  passing  from  A to  B all  the  intermediate  magnitudes  would 
be  met  with.  In  such  an  enumeration,  there  must  be  some  magnitude 
which  comes  next  after  any  magnitude  C ; or,  to  put  the  matter  other- 
wise, since  the  enumeration  has  to  begin,  it  must  begin  somewhere,  and 
the  term  with  which  it  begins  must  be  the  magnitude  next  to  A.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  definite  series ; for  if  all  the 
terms  have  an  order,  some  of  them  must  be  consecutive. 

In  the  above  argument,  what  is  important  is  its  dependence  upon 
number.  The  whole  argument  turns  upon  the  principle  by  w hich  infinite 
number  is  shown  to  be  self-contradictory,  namely:  A given  collection 
of  many  terms  must  contain  some  finite  number  of  terms.  We  say:  All 
the  magnitudes  between  A and  B form  a given  collection.  If  there 
are  no  such  magnitudes,  A and  B are  consecutive,  and  the  question 
is  decided.  If  there  are  such  magnitudes,  there  must  be  a finite 
number  of  them,  say  n . Since  they  form  a series,  there  is  a definite 
way  of  assigning  to  them  the  ordinal  numbers  from  1 to  n.  The  mth 
and  ( ?/2+l  )th  ate  then  consecutive. 

If  the  axiom  in  italics  be  denied,  the  whole  argument  collapses ; and 
this,  we  shall  find,  is  also  the  case  as  regards  (b)  and  (c). 

( b ) The  proof  here  is  precisely  similar  to  the  proof  of  (a).  If  there 
are  no  magnitudes  less  than  A , then  A is  the  least  of  its  kind,  and  the 
question  is  decided.  If  there  are  any,  they  form  a definite  collection, 
and  therefore  (by  our  axiom)  have  a finite  number,  say  n.  Since  they 
form  a series,  ordinal  numbers  may  be  assigned  to  them  growing  higher 
as  the  magnitudes  become  more  distant  from  A.  Thus  the  nth  magni- 
tude is  the  smallest  of  its  kind. 

(e)  The  proof  here  is  obtained  as  in  (b\  by  considering  the  collection 
of  magnitudes  greater  than  A.  Thus  everything  depends  upon  our 
axiom,  without  which  no  case  can  be  made  out  against  continuity,  or 
against  the  absence  of  a greatest  and  least  magnitude 

As  regards  the  axiom  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  no  particular 
reference  to  quantity,  and  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  have  no 
reference  to  order.  But  the  word  finite,  which  occurs  in  it,  requires 
definition;  and  this  definition,  in  the  form  suited  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion, has,  we  shall  find,  an  essential  reference  to  order. 
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183.  Of  all  the  philosophers  who  have  inveighed  against  infinite 
number,  I doubt  whether  there  is  one  who  has  known  the  difference 
between  finite  and  infinite  numbers.  The  difference  is  simply  this. 
Finite  numbers  obey  the  law  of  mathematical  induction ; infinite 
numbers  do  not.  That  is  to  say,  given  any  number  n,  if  n belongs 
to  every  class  s to  which  0 belongs,  and  to  which  belongs  also  the 
number  next  after  any  number  which  is  an  then  n is  finite ; if  not, 
not.  It  is  in  this  alone , and  in  its  consequences,  that  finite  and  infinite 
numbers  differ*. 

The  principle  may  be  otherwise  stated  thus : If  every  proposition 
which  holds  concerning  0,  and  also  holds  concerning  the  immediate 
successor  of  every  number  of  which  it  holds,  holds  concerning  the  number 
ft,  then  n is  finite ; if  not,  not.  This  is  the  precise  sense  of  what  may  be 
popularly  expressed  by  saying  that  every  finite  number  can  be  reached 
from  0 by  successive  steps,  or  by  successive  additions  of  1.  This  is  the 
principle  which  the  philosopher  must  be  held  to  lay  down  as  obviously 
applicable  to  all  numbers,  though  he  will  have  to  admit  that  the  more 
precisely  his  principle  is  stated,  the  less  obvious  it  becomes. 

184.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  show  exactly  how  mathematical 
induction  enters  into  the  above  proofs.  Let  us  take  the  proof  of  (a\ 
and  suppose  there  are  n magnitudes  between  A and  B.  Then  to  begin 
with,  we  supposed  these  magnitudes  capable  of  enumeration,  i.e.  of  an 
order  in  which  there  are  consecutive  terms  and  a first  term,  and  a term 
immediately  preceding  any  term  except  the  first.  This  property  pre- 
supposes mathematical  induction,  and  was  in  fact  the  very  property  in 
dispute.  Hence  we  must  not  presuppose  the  possibility  of  enumeration, 
which  would  be  a petit'io  principii . But  to  come  to  the  kernel  of  the 
argument : we  supposed  that,  in  any  series,  there  must  be  a definite  way 
of  assigning  ordinal  numbers  to  the  terms.  This  property  belongs  to 
a series  of  one  term,  and  belongs  to  every  series  having  m + 1 terms, 
if  it  belongs  to  every  series  having  m terms.  Hence,  by  mathematical 
induction,  it  belongs  to  all  series  having  a finite  number  of  terms.  But 
if  it  be  allowed  that  the  number  of  terms  may  not  be  finite,  the  whole 
argument  collapses. 

As  regards  ( b ) and  (c),  the  argument  is  similar.  Every  series  having 
a finite  number  of  terms  can  be  shown  by  mathematical  induction  to 
have  a first  and  last  term  ; but  no  way  exists  of  proving  this  concerning 
other  series,  or  of  proving  that  all  series  are  finite.  Mathematical 
induction,  in  short,  like  the  axiom  of  parallels,  is  useful  and  convenient 
in  its  proper  place ; but'  to  suppose  it  always  true  is  to  yield  to  the 


* It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  one  of  these  consequences  gives  a logical 
difference  between  finite  and  infinite  numbers,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  inde- 
pendent definition.  This  has  been  already  explained  in  Part  II,  Chap,  xm,  and  will 
be  further  discussed  in  Part  V. 
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tyranny  of  mere  prejudice.  The  philosopher’s  finitist  arguments,  there- 
fore, rest  on  a principle  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  affirm,  and  every  reason  to  deny.  With  this  conclusion,  the  apparent 
antinomies  may  be  considered  solved. 

185.  It  remains  to  consider  what  kinds  of  magnitude  satisfy  the 
propositions  (1),  (2),  (3).  There  is  no  general  principle  from  which 
these  can  be  proved  or  disproved,  but  there  axe  certainly  cases  where 
they  are  true,  and  others  where  they  are  false.  It  is  generally  held  by 
philosophers  that  numbers  are  essentially  discrete,  while  magnitudes  are 
essentially  continuous.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  not  the  case.  Real 
numbers  possess  the  most  complete  continuity  known,  while  many  kinds 
of  magnitude  possess  no  continuity  at  all.  The  word  continuity  has 
many  meanings,  but  in  mathematics  it  has  only  two — one  old,  the  other 
new.  For  present  purposes  the  old  meaning  will  suffice.  I therefore 
set  up,  for  the  present,  the  following  definition : 

Continuity  applies  to  series  (and  only  to  series)  whenever  these  are 
such  that  there  is  a term  between  any  two  given  terms*.  Whatever  is 
not  a series,  or  a compound  of  series,  or  whatever  is  a series  not  fulfilling 
the  above  condition,  is  discontinuous. 

Thus  the  series  of  rational  numbers  is  continuous,  for  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  two  of  them  is  always  a third  rational  number  between  the  two. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  not  continuous. 

We  have  seen  that  any  two  terms  in  a series  have  a distance,  or  a 
stretch  which  has  magnitude.  Since  there  are  certainly  discrete  series 
(e.g.  the  alphabet),  there  are  certainly  discrete  magnitudes,  namely,  the 
distances  or  the  stretches  of  terms  in  discrete  series.  The  distance 
between  the  letters  A and  C is  greater  than  that  between  the  letters 
A and  B,  but  there  is  no  magnitude  which  is  greater  than  one  of  these 
and  less  than  the  other.  In  this  case,  there  is  also  a greatest  passible 
and  a least  possible  distance,  so  that  all  three  propositions  (1),  (2),  (3) 
fail.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  three  propositions 
have  any  necessary  connection.  In  the  case  of  the  integers,  for  example, 
there  are  consecutive  distances,  and  there  is  a least  possible  distance, 
namely,  that  between  consecutive  integers,  but  there  is  no  greatest 
possible  distance.  Thus  (3)  is  true,  while  (1)  and  (2)  are  false.  In 
the  case  of  the  series  of  notes,  or  of  colours  of  the  rainbow,  the  series 
has  a beginning  and  end,  so  that  there  is  a greatest  distance ; but  there 
is  no  least  distance,  and  there  is  a term  between  any  two.  Thus  (1) 
and  (2)  are  true,  while  (3)  is  false.  Or  again,  if  we  take  the  series 
composed  of  zero  and  the  fractions  having  one  for  numerator,  there  is  a 


* The  objection  to  this  definition  (as  we  shall  see  in  Part  V)  is,  that  it  does  not 
give  the  usual  properties  of  the  existence  of  limits  to  convergent  series  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  continuity.  Series  of  the  above  kind  will  be  called 
compact,  except  in  the  present  discussion. 
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greatest  distance,  but  no  least  distance,  though  the  series  is  discrete. 
Thus  (2)  is  true,  while  (1)  and  (3)  are  false.  And  other  combinations 
might  be  obtained  from  other  series. 

Thus  the  three  propositions  (1),  (2),  (3),  have  no  necessary  connection, 
and  all  of  them,  or  any  selection,  may  be  false  as  applied  to  any  given 
kind  of  magnitude.  We  cannot  hope,  therefore,  to  prove  their  truth 
from  the  nature  of  magnitude.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  true,  this  must  be 
proved  independently,  or  discovered  by  mere  inspection  in  each  particular 
case.  That  they  are  sometimes  true,  appears  from  a consideration  of 
the  distances  between  terms  of  the  number-continuum  or  of  the  rational 
numbers.  Either  of  these  series  is  continuous  in  the  above  sense,  and 
has  no  first  or  last  term  (when  zero  is  excluded)*  Hence  its  distances 
or  stretches  fulfil  all  three  conditions.  The  same  might  be  inferred 
from  space  and  time,  but  I do  not  wish  to  anticipate  what  is  to  be  said 
of  these.  Quantities  of  divisibility  do  not  fulfil  these  conditions  when 
the  wholes  which  are  divisible  consist  of  a finite  number  of  indivisible 
parts.  But  where  the  number  of  parts  is  infinite  in  a whole  class  of 
differing  magnitudes,  all  three  conditions  are  satisfied,  as  appears  from 
the  properties  of  the  number-continuum. 

W e thus  see  that  the  problems  of  infinity  and  continuity  have  no 
essential  connection  with  quantity,  but  are  due,  where  magnitudes 
present  them  at  all,  to  characteristics  depending  upon  number  and 
order.  Hence  the  discussion  of  these  problems  can  only  be  undertaken 
after  the  pure  theory  of  older  has  been  set  forth*.  To  do  this  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  following  Part. 

186.  We  may  now  sum  up  the  results  obtained  in  Part  III.  In 
Chapter  xix  we  determined  to  define  a magnitude  as  whatever  is  either 
greater  or  less  than  something  else.  We  found  that  magnitude  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  divisibility,  and  that  greater  and  less  are  inde- 
finable. Every  magnitude,  we  saw,  has  a certain  relation — analogous  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  that  of  inclusion  in  a class — to  a certain  quality 
or  relation;  and  this  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  magnitude 
in  question  is  a magnitude  of  that  quality  or  relation.  We  defined  a 
quantity  as  a particular  contained  under  a magnitude,  i.e.  as  the  complex 
consisting  of  a magnitude  with  a certain  spatio-temporal  position,  or  with 
a pair  of  terms  between  which  it  is  a relation.  W e decided,  bv  means  of 
a general  principle  concerning  transitive  symmetrical  relations,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  content  ourselves  with  quantities,  and  deny  the 
further  abstraction  involved  in  magnitudes;  that  equality  is  not  a direct 
relation  between  quantities,  but  consists  in  being  particularizations  of 
the  same  magnitude.  Thus  equal  quantities  are  instances  of  the  same 


* (Jf.  Couturat,  “Sur  la  Definition  du  Continu ” Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de 
Morale , 1000. 
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magnitude.  Similarly  greater  and  less  are  not  direct  relations  between 
quantities,  but  between  magnitudes : quantities  are  only  greater  and 
less  in  virtue  of  being  instances  of  greater  and  less  magnitudes.  Any 
two  magnitudes  which  are  of  the  same  quality  or  relation  are  one 
greater,  the  other  less ; and  greater  and  less  are  asymmetrical  transitive 
relations. 

Among  the  terms  which  have  magnitude  are  not  onlv  many  qualities, 
but  also  asymmetrical  relations  by  which  certain  kinds  of  series  are 
constituted.  These  may  be  called  distances . When  there  are  distances 
in  a series,  any  two  terms  of  the  series  have  a distance,  which  is  the  same 
as,  greater  than,  or  less  than,  the  distance  of  any  two  other  terms  in  the 
series.  Another  peculiar  class  of  magnitudes  discussed  in  Chapter  xx  is 
constituted  by  the  degrees  of  divisibility  of  different  wholes.  This,  we 
found,  is  the  only  case  in  which  quantities  are  divisible,  while  there  is  no 
instance  of  divisible  magnitudes. 

Numerical  measurement,  which  was  discussed  in  Chapter  xxi,  required, 
owing  to  the  decision  that  most  quantities  and  all  magnitudes  are  in- 
divisible, a somewhat  unusual  treatment.  The  problem  lies,  we  found, 
in  establishing  a one-one  relation  between  numbers  and  the  magnitudes 
of  the  kind  to  be  measured.  On  certain  metaphysical  hypotheses  (which 
were  neither  accepted  nor  rejected),  this  was  found  to  be  always  theo- 
retically possible  as  regards  existents  actual  or  possible,  though  often 
not  practically  feasible  or  important.  In  regard  to  two  classes  of 
magnitudes,  namely  divisibilities  and  distances,  measurement  was  found 
to  proceed  from  a very  natural  convention,  which  defines  what  is 
meant  by  saying  (what  can  never  have  the  simple  sense  which  it  has  in 
connection  with  finite  wholes  and  parts)  that  one  such  magnitude  is 
double  of,  or  n times,  another.  The  relation  of  distance  to  stretch 
was  discussed,  and  it  was  found  that,  apart  from  a special  axiom  to 
that  effect,  there  was  no  a priori  reason  for  regarding  equal  distances  as 
corresponding  to  equal  stretches. 

In  Chapter  xxii  we  discussed  the  definition  of  zero.  The  problem 
of  zero  was  found  to  have  no  connection  with  that  of  the  infini- 
tesimal, being  in  fact  closely  related  to  the  purely  logical  problem 
as  to  the  nature  of  negation.  We  decided  that,  just  as  there  are  the 
distinct  logical  and  arithmetical  negations,  so  there  is  a third  funda- 
mental kind,  the  quantitative  negation;  but  that  this  is  negation  of 
that  quality  or  relation  of  which  the  magnitudes  are,  not  of  magnitude 
of  that  quality  or  relation.  Hence  we  were  able  to  regard  zero  as  one 
among  the  magnitudes  contained  in  a kind  of  magnitude,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  zeroes  of  different  kinds.  We  showed  also  that  quantitative 
negation  is  connected  with  logical  negation  by  the  fact  that  there  cannot 
be  any  quantities  whose  magnitude  is  zero. 

In  the  present  Chapter  the  problems  of  continuity,  the  infinite,  and 
the  infinitesimal,  were  shown  to  belong,  not  specially  to  the  theory  of 
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quantity,  but  to  those  of  number  and  order.  It  was  shown  that,  though 
there  are  kinds  of  magnitude  in  which  there  is  no  greatest  and  no  least 
magnitude,  this  fact  does  not  require  us  to  admit  infinite  or  infinitesimal 
magnitudes ; and  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  supposing  a kind  of 
magnitudes  to  form  a series  in  which  there  is  a term  between  any  two, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  term  consecutive  to  a given  term. 
The  supposed  contradiction  was  shown  to  result  from  an  undue  use  of 
mathematical  induction — a principle,  the  full  discussion  of  which  pre- 
supposes the  philosophy  of  order. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  SERIES. 

187.  The  notion  of  order  or  series  is  one  with  which,  in  connection 
with  distance,  and  with  the  order  of  magnitude,  we  have  already 
had  to  deal.  The  discussion  of  continuity  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Part  III  showed  us  that  this  is  properly  an  ordinal  notion,  and 
prepared  us  for  the  fundamental  importance  of  order.  It  is  now  high 
time  to  examine  this  concept  on  its  own  account.  The  importance  of 
order,  from  a purely  mathematical  standpoint,  has  been  immeasurably 
increased  by  many  modem  developments.  Dedekind,  Cantor,  and  Peano 
have  shown  how  to  base  all  Arithmetic  and  Analysis  upon  series  of  a 
certain  kind — i.e.  upon  those  properties  of  finite  numbers  in  virtue 
of  which  they  form  what  I shall  call  a progression*  Irrationals  are 
defined  (as  we  shall  see)  entirely  by  the  help  of  order;  and  a new- 
class  of  transfinite  ordinals  is  introduced,  by  which  the  most  important 
and  interesting  results  are  obtained.  In  Geometry,  von  StaudFs  quadri- 
lateral construction  and  PierTs  work  on  Projective  Geometry  have  shown 
how  to  give  points,  lines,  and  planes  an  order  independent  of  metrical 
considerations  and  of  quantity ; while  descriptive  Geometry  proves  that 
a very  large  part  of  Geometry  demands  only  the  possibility  of  serial 
arrangement.  Moreover  the  whole  philosophy  of  space  and  time  depends 
upon  the  view  we  take  of  order.  Thus  a discussion  of  order,  which 
is  lacking  in  the  current  philosophies,  has  become  essential  to  any 
understanding  of  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 

188.  The  notion  of  order  is  more  complex  than  any  hitherto 
analyzed.  Two  terms  cannot  have  an  order,  and  even  three  cannot 
have  a cyclic  order.  Owing  to  this  complexity,  the  logical  analysis 
of  order  presents  considerable  difficulties.  I shall  therefore  approach 
the  problem  gradually,  considering,  in  this  chapter,  the  circumstances 
under  which  order  arises,  and  reserving  for  the  second  chapter  the 
discussion  as  to  what  order  really  is.  This  analysis  will  raise  several 
fundamental  points  in  general  logic,  which  will  demand  considerable 
discussion  of  an  almost  purely  philosophical  nature.  From  this  I shall 
pass  to  more  mathematical  topics,  such  as  the  types  of  senes  and 
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the  ordinal  definition  of  numbers,  thus  gradually  preparing  the  way  for 
the  discussion  of  infinity  and  continuity  in  the  following  Part; 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  order  may  arise,  though  we 
shall  find  in  the  end  that  the  second  way  is  reducible  to  the  first.  In 
the  first,  what  may  be  called  the  ordinal  element  consists  of  three  terms 
0,  6,  c,  one  of  which  (b  say)  is  between  the  other  two.  This  happens 
whenever  there  is  a relation  of  a to  b and  of  b to  c,  which  is  not  a 
relation  of  b to  a,  of  c to  J,  or  of  c to  a . This  is  the  definition,  or 
better  perhaps,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition,  of  the  proposition 
“ b is  between  a and  c?  But  there  are  other  cases  of  order  where,  at 
first  sight,  the  above  conditions  are  not  satisfied,  and  where  between 
is  not  obviously  applicable.  These  are  cases  where  we  have  four  terms 
a 9 b,  c,  d,  as  the  ordinal  element,  of  which  we  can  say  that  a and  c are 
separated  by  b and  d.  This  relation  is  more  complicated,  but  the 
following  seems  to  characterize  it : a and  c are  separated  from  b and  d, 
when  there  is  an  asymmetrical  relation  which  holds  between  a and  6, 
b arid  c,  c and  d,  or  between  a and  d,  d and  c,  c and  b,  or  between 
c and  d,  d and  a,  a and  b ; while  if  we  have  the  first  case,  the  same 
relation  must  hold  either  between  d and  a , or  else  between  both  a 
and  c9  and  a and  d;  with  similar  assumptions  for  the  other  two  cases*. 
(No  further  special  assumption  is  required  as  to  the  relation  between 
a and  c or  between  b and  d;  it  is  the  absence  of  such  an  assumption 
which  prevents  our  reducing  this  case  to  the  former  in  a simple  manner.) 
There  are  cases — notably  where  our  series  is  closed — in  which  it  seems 
formally  impossible  to  reduce  this  second  case  to  the  first,  though  this 
appearance,  as  we  shall  see,  is  in  part  deceptive.  We  have  to  show, 
in  the  present  chapter,  the  principal  ways  in  which  senes  arise  from 
collections  of  such  ordinal  elements. 

Although  two  terms  alone  cannot  have  an  order,  we  must  not 
assume  that  order  is  possible  except  where  there  are  relations  between 
two  terms.  In  all  series,  we  shall  find,  there  are  asymmetrical  relations 
between  two  terms.  But  an  asymmetrical  relation  of  which  there  is 
only  one  instance  does  not  constitute  order.  We  require  at  least  two 
instances  for  between , and  at  least  three  for  separation  of  pairs.  Thus 
although  order  is  a relation  between  three  or  four  terms,  it  is  only 
possible  where  there  are  other  relations  which  hold  between  pail's  of 
terms.  These  relations  may  be  of  various  kinds,  giving  different  ways 
of  generating  series.  I shall  now  enumerate  the  principal  ways  with 
which  I am  acquainted. 

189.  (1)  The  simplest  method  of  generating  a series  is  as  follows. 

Let  there  be  a collection  of  terms,  finite  or  infinite,  such  that  every 
term  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a single  one)  has  to  one  and  only 

* This  gives  a sufficient  but  not  a necessary  condition  for  the  separation 
of  couples. 
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one  other  term  of  the  collection  a certain  asymmetrical  relation  (which 
must  of  course  be  intransitive),  and  that  every  term  (with  again  one 
possible  exception,  which  must  not  be  the  same  as  the  term  formerly 
excepted)  has  also  to  one  and  only  one  other  term  of  the  collection 
the  relation  which  is  the  converse  of  the  former  one* * * §.  Further,  let 
it  be  assumed  that,  if  a has  the  first  relation  to  b,  and  J to  c,  then  c 
does  not  have  the  first  relation  to  a.  Then  every  term  of  the  collection 
except  the  two  peculiar  terms  has  one  relation  to  a second  term,  and 
the  converse  relation  to  a third,  while  these  terms  themselves  do  not 
have  to  each  other  either  of  the  relations  in  question.  Consequently, 
by  the  definition  of  between,  our  first  term  is  between  our  second  and 
third  terms.  The  term  to  which  a given  term  has  one  of  the  two 
relations  in  question  is  called  next  after  the  given  term ; the  term  to 
which  the  given  term  has  the  converse  relation  is  called  next  before 
the  given  term.  Two  terms  between  which  the  relations  in  question 
hold  are  called  consecutive . The  exceptional  terms  (when  they  exist) 
are  not  between  any  pair  of  terms;  they  are  called  the  two  ends  of 
the  series,  or  one  is  called  the  beginning  and  the  other  the  end.  The 
existence  of  the  one  does  not  imply  that  of  the  other —for  example 
the  natural  numbers  have  a beginning  but  no  end — and  neither  need 
exist — for  example,  the  positive  and  negative  integers  together  have 
neither  t* 

The  above  method  may  perhaps  become  clear  by  a formal  exhibition. 

Let  R be  one  of  our  relations,  and  let  its  converse  be  denoted  by  J?J. 
Then  if  e be  any  term  of  our  set,  there  are  two  terms  such  that 
e R d,  e Rf \ i.e.  such  that  d R e9  e Rf.  Since  each  term  only  has  the 
relation  R to  one  other,  we  cannot  have  d Rf;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  initial  assumptions  that  we  were  not  to  have  f R d.  Hence  e is 
between  d miAf  §.  If  a be  a term  which  has  only  the  relation  Ry  then 
obviously  a is  not  between  any  pair  of  terms.  We  may  extend  the 
notion  of  between  by  defining  that,  if  c be  between  b and  d,  and  d 
between  c and  e , then  c or  d will  be  said  to  be  also  between  b and  e . 
In  this  way,  unless  we  either  reach  an  end  or  come  back  to  the  term 
with  which  we  started,  we  can  find  any  number  of  terms  between  which 
and  b the  term  c will  lie.  But  if  the  total  number  of  terms  be  not 
less  than  seven,  we  cannot  show  in  this  way  that  of  any  three  terms 
one  must  be  between  the  other  two,  since  the  collection  may  consist 


* The  converse  of  a relation  is  the  relation  which  most  hold  between  y and  x 
when  the  given  relation  holds  between  x and  y. 

f The  above  is  the  only  method  of  generating  series  given  by  Bolzano,  cc  Para- 
doxien  des  Unendlichen,”  § 7. 

I This  is  the  notation  adopted  by  Professor  Schroder. 

§ The  denial  of  dlif  is  only  necessary  to  this  special  method,  but  the  denial  ot 
fB  d is  essential  to  the  definition  of  between. 
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of  two  distinct  series,  of  which,  if  the  collection  is  finite,  one  at  least 
must  be  closed,  in  order  to  avoid  more  than  two  ends. 

This  remark  shows  that,  if  the  above  method  is  to  give  a single 
series,  to  which  any  term  of  our  collection  is  to  belong,  we  need  a 
further  condition,  which  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  collection 
must  be  connected . We  shall  find  means  hereafter  of  expressing  this 
condition  without  reference  to  number,  but  for  the  present  we  may 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  our  collection  is  connected  when,  given 
any  two  of  its  terms,  there  is  a certain  finite  number  (not  necessarily 
unique)  of  steps  from  one  term  to  the  next,  by  which  we  can  pass 
from  one  of  our  two  terms  to  the  other.  When  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  we  are  assured  that,  of  any  three  terms  of  our  collection,  one 
must  be  between  the  other  two. 

Assuming  now  that  our  collection  is  connected,  and  therefore  forms 
a single  series,  four  cases  may  arise : (a)  our  series  may  have  two  ends, 
(i b ) it  may  have  one  end,  (c)  it  may  have  no  end  and  be  open,  (d)  it  may 
'have  no  end  and  be  closed.  Concerning  (a),  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
our  series  must  be  finite.  For,  taking  the  two  ends,  since  the  collection 
is  connected,  there  is  some  finite  number  n of  steps  which  will  take 
us  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  hence  n + 1 is  the  number  of  terms 
of  the  series.  Every  term  except  the  two  ends  is  between  them,  and 
neither  of  them  is  between  any  other  pair  of  terms.  In  case  (6),  on 
the  other  hand,  our  collection  must  be  infinite,  and  this  would  hold 
even  if  it  were  not  connected.  For  suppose  the  end  which  exists  to 
have  the  relation  i£,  but  not  R.  Then  every  other  term  of  the  collection 
has  both  relations,  and  can  never  have  both  to  the  same  term,  since  R 
is  asymmetrical.  Hence  the  term  to  which  (say)  e has  the  relation  R is 
not  that  to  which  it  had  the  relation  R,  but  is  either  some  new  term, 
or  one  of  <?\s  predecessors.  Now  it  cannot  be  the  end-term  a , since 

a does  not  have  the  relation  R to  any  term.  Nor  can  it  be  any  term 
which  can  be  reached  by  successive  steps  from  a without  passing 
through  £,  for  if  it  were,  this  term  would  have  two  predecessors, 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  R is  a one-one  relation.  Hence,  if 
k be  any  term  which  can  be  reached  by  successive  steps  from  «, 
k has  a successor  which  is  not  a or  any  of  the  terms  between  a 
and  k ; and  hence  the  collection  is  infinite,  whether  it  be  connected 
or  not.  In  case  (c),  the  collection  must  again  be  infinite.  For  here, 
by  hypothesis,  the  series  is  open — i.e.,  starting  from  any  term  no 
number  of  steps  in  either  direction  brings  us  back  to  e . And  there 
cannot  be  a finite  limit  to  the  number  of  possible  steps,  since,  if  there 
were,  the  series  would  have  an  end.  Here  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  the  series  connected.  In  case  (d),  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
assume  connection.  By  saying  that  the  series  is  closed,  we  mean  that 
there  exists  some  number  n of  steps  by  which,  starting  from  a certain 
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term  <2,  we  shall  be  brought  back  to  a.  In  this  case,  n is  the  number 
of  terms,  and  it  makes  no  difference  with  which  term  we  start.  In  this 
case,  between  is  not  definite  except  where  three  terms  are  consecutive, 
and  the  series  contains  more  than  three  terms.  Otherwise,  we  need  the 
more  complicated  relation  of  separation. 

190.  (it)  The  above  method,  as  we  have  seen,  will  give  either  open 
or  closed  series,  but  only  such  as  have  consecutive  terms.  The  second 
method,  which  is  now  to  be  discussed,  will  give  series  in  which  there 
are  no  consecutive  terms,  but  will  not  give  closed  series*.  In  this 
method  we  have  a transitive  asymmetrical  relation  P,  and  a collection 
of  terms  any  two  of  which  are  such  that  either  xPy  or  yPx.  When 
these  conditions  are  satisfied  our  terms  necessarily  form  a single  series. 
Since  the  relation  is  asymmetrical,  we  can  distinguish  xPy  from  yPx9 
and  the  two  cannot  both  subsist Since  P is  transitive,  xPy  and  yPz 
involve  xPz.  It  follows  that  P is  also  asymmetrical  and  transitive^. 
Thus  with  respect  to  any  term  x of  our  collection,  all  other  terms  of 
the  collection  fall  into  two  classes,  those  for  which  xPy,  and  those  for 
which  zPx.  Calling  these  two  classes  ttx  and  n rx  respectively,  we  see 
that,  owing  to  the  transitiveness  of  P,  if  y belongs  to  the  class  mr. 
Try  is  contained  in  ttx  ; and  if  z belongs  to  the  class  irx,  irz  is  contained 
in  ttx.  Taking  now  two  terms  x9  y,  for  which  xPyy  all  other  terms  Ml 
into  three  classes:  (1)  Those  belonging  to  rrxy  and  therefore  to  Try ; 
(&)  those  belonging  to  Try,  and  therefore  to  ttx  ; (3)  those  belonging  to 
ttx  but  not  to  Try.  If  z be  of  the  first  class,  we  have  zPc r,  zPy ; if  v be 
of  the  second,  xPv  and  yPv ; if  w be  of  the  third,  xPw  and'  rcPy.  The 
case  yPu  and  uPx  is  excluded : for  xPyy  yPu  imply  xPu,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  uPx.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  three  cases,  (1)  x is  between 
z and  y ; (2)  y is  between  x and  v ; (3)  w is  between  x and  y.  Hence 
any  three  terms  of  our  collection  are  such  that  one  is  between  the  other 
two,  and  the  whole  collection  forms  a single  series.  If  the  class  (3) 
contains  no  terms,  x and  y are  said  to  be  consecutive ; but  many  rela- 
tions P can  be  assigned,  for  which  there  are  always  terms  in  the  class  (3). 
If  for  example  P be  before , and  our  collection  be  the  moments  in  a 

* The  following  method  is  the  only  one  given  by  Vivanti  in  the  Fomiulaire  de 
Mathematiques,  (18Q5),  vi,  § 2,  No.  7 also  by  Gilman,  “Oil  the  properties  of  a one- 
dimensional manifold/*  Mind , N.S.  Vol.  i.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  general  in 
a sense  in  which  none  of  our  other  methods  are  so. 

t I use  the  term  asymmetrical  as  the  contrary,  rather  than  the  contradictory, 
of  symmetrical . If  JcPy,  and  the  relation  is  symmetrical,  we  have  always  yPx;  if 
asymmetrical,  we  never  have  yPx.  Some  relations — e.g.  logical  implication — are 
neither  symmetrical  nor  asymmetrical.  Instead  of  assuming  P to  be  asymmetrical, 
we  may  make  the  equivalent  assumption  that  it  is  what  Professor  Peirce  calls  an 
aHorelative}  i.e.  a relation  which  no  term  has  to  itself.  (This  assumption  is  not 
equivalent  to  asymmetry  in  general,  but  only  when  combined  with  transitiveness.) 

X P may  he  read  precedes , and  P may  be  read  follows , provided  no  temporal  or 
spatial  ideas  are  allowed  to  intrude  themselves. 
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certain  interval,  or  in  all  time,  there  is  a moment  between  any  two  of 
our  collection.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  magnitudes  which,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Part  III,  we  called  continuous.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  present  method,  as  there  was  in  the  first,  to  show  that  there  must 
be  consecutive  terms,  unless  the  total  number  of  terms  in  our  collection 
be  finite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  method  will  not  allow  closed 
series ; for  owing  to  the  transitiveness  of  the  relation  P,  if  the  series 
were  closed,  and  x were  any  one  of  its  terms,  we  should  have  xPx,  which 
is  impossible  because  P is  asymmetrical.  Thus  in  a closed  series,  the 
generating  relation  can  never  be  transitive*.  As  in  the  former  method, 
the  series  may  have  two  ends,  or  one,  or  none.  In  the  first  case  only, 
it  may  be  finite ; but  even  in  this  case  it  may  be  infinite,  and  in  the 
other  two  cases  it  must  be  so. 

191.  (3)  A series  may  be  generated  by  means  of  distances,  as  was 
already  partially  explained  in  Part  III,  and  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
hereafter.  In  this  case,  starting  with  a certain  term  x9  we  are  to  have 
relations,  which  are  magnitudes,  between  x and  a number  of  other  terms 

y,  z According  as  these  relations  are  greater  or  less,  we  can  order 

the  corresponding  terms.  If  there  are  no  similar  relations  between  the 
remaining  terms  y9  z9 ...,  we  require  nothing  further.  But  if  these 
have  relations  which  are  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  certain  axioms 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  the  order  may  be  independent  of  the 
particular  term  from  which  we  start.  Denoting  by  xz  the  distance  of 
x and  zy  if  xz  is  less  than  xrv,  we  must  have  yz  less  than  yw.  A con- 
sequence, which  did  not  follow  when  x was  the  only  term  that  had 
a distance,  is  that  the  distances  must  be  asymmetrical  relations,  and 
those  which  have  one  sense  must  be  considered  less  than  zero.  For 
cc  xz  is  less  than  xw  * must  involve  “ wz  is  less  than  ww?  i.e.  wz  is  less 
than  0.  In  this  way  the  present  case  is  practically  reduced  to  the 
second ; for  every  pair  of  terms  <r,  y will  be  such  that  xy  is  less  than  0 
or  else  xy  is  greater  than  0 ; and  we  may  put  in  the  first  case  yPi r, 
in  the  second  xPy . But  we  require  one  further  axiom  in  order  that 
the  arrangement  may  be  thus  effected  unambiguously.  If  xz = yw9  and 
zw  — ay,  w and  10  must  be  the  same  point.  With  this  further  axiom, 
the  reduction  to  case  (2)  becomes  complete. 

192.  (4)  Cases  of  triangular  relations  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
order.  Let  there  be  a relation  R which  holds  between  y and  (<r,  z\ 
between  z and  (?/,  «),  between  u and  (2,  w\  and  so  on.  Between  is  itself 
such  a relation,  and  this  might  therefore  seem  the  most  direct  and 
natural  w^ay  of  generating  order.  We  should  say,  in  such  a case,  that  y 
is  between  x and  z,  when  the  relation  R holds  between  y and  the  couple 
Xy  z.  We  should  need  assumptions  concerning  R which  should  show 
that,  if  y is  between  x and  z , and  z between  y and  w9  then  y and  z are 


* For  more  precise  statements,  see  Chap.  xxvm. 
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each  between  x and  w.  That  is,  if  we  have  yR  (x,  z)7  zR  Qj,  a?),  we  must 
have  yR  (x,  w)  and  zR  (x,  w).  This  is  a kind  of  three-term  transitiveness. 
Also  if  y be  between  x and  a?,  and  z between  y and  sr,  then  z must  be 
between  x and  w,  and  y between  x and  2:  that  is,  if  yR  (x,  w)  and 
zR  (y,  zc?),  then  zR  (x,  xc)  and  yR  (x,  z).  Also  yR  (x,  z)  must  be  equi- 
valent to  yR  ( z , x)*.  With  these  assumptions,  an  unambiguous  order 
will  be  generated  among  any  number  of  terms  such  that  any  triad  has 
the  relation  R.  Whether  such  a state  of  things  can  ever  be  incapable  of 
further  analysis,  is  a question  which  I leave  for  the  next  chapter. 

193.  (5)  We  have  found  hitherto  no  way  of  generating  closed 
continuous  series.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  such  series,  e.g. 
angles,  the  elliptic  straight  line,  the  complex  numbers  with  a given 
modulus.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  theory  which  allows  of 
their  possibility.  In  the  case  where  our  terms  are  asymmetrical  relations, 
as  straight  lines  are,  or  are  correlated  uniquely  and  reciprocally  with 
such  relations,  the  following  theory  will  effect  this  object.  In  other 
cases,  the  sixth  method  (below)  seems  adequate  to  the  end  in  view. 

Let  x,  y,  sr...  be  a set  of  asymmetrical  relations,  and  let  R be  an 
asymmetrical  relation  which  holds  between  any  two  x,  y or  x except 
when  y is  the  converse  relation  to  x.  Afso  let  R be  such  that,  if  it  holds 
between  x and  y>  it  holds  between  y and  the  converse  of  x;  and  if  x be 
any  term  of  the  collection,  let  all  the  terms  to  which  x has  either  of  the 
relations  R,  R be  terms  of  the  collection.  All  these  conditions  are 
satisfied  by  angles,  and  whenever  they  are  satisfied,  the  resulting  series  is 
closed.  For  xRy  implies  yRx,  and  hence  xRy,  and  thence  yRx  % so 
that  by  means  of  relations  R it  is  possible  to  travel  from  x back  to  x. 
Also  there  is  nothing  in  the  definition  to  show  that  our  series  cannot  be 
continuous.  Since  it  is  closed,  we  cannot  apply  universally  the  notion  of 
between  % but  the  notion  of  separation  can  be  always  applied.  The 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  our  terms  either  are,  or  are 
correlated  with,  asymmetrical  relations,  is,  that  such  series  often  have 
antipodes,  opposite  terms  as  they  may  be  called ; and  that  the  notion  of 
opposite  seems  to  be  essentially  bound  up  with  that  of  the  converse  of  an 
asymmetrical  relation. 

194.  (6)  In  the  same  way  in  which,  in  (4),  we  showed  how  to 
construct  a series  by  relations  of  betioeen , we  can  construct  a series 
directly  by  four-term  relations  of  separation.  For  this  purpose,  as 
before,  certain  axioms  are  necessary.  The  following  five  axioms  have 
been  shown  by  Vailatif  to  be  sufficient,  and  by  Padoa  to  possess  ordered 
independence,  i.e.  to  be  such  that  none  can  be  deduced  from  its  pre- 
decessors J.  Denoting  ua  and  b separate  c from  d”  by  ab\\cd,  we  must 
have : 


* See  Peano,  I Principii  di  Geometria,  Turin,  1889,  Axioms  vm,  ix,  x,  xi. 
+ Bivista  di  Matematica,  v,  pp.  78,  183.  t Ibid.  p.  185. 
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(a)  ah  |)  cd  is  equivalent  to  cd  |j  ab ; 

(ft)  ah  ||  cd  is  equivalent  to  ab  [|  dc ; 

(7)  ab  | cd  excludes  ac  ||  bd ; 

(8)  For  any  four  terras  of  our  collection,  we  must  have  ah  |j  cd,  or 
ac  j]  bd,  or  ad  j|  be ; 

(e)  If  ab  j|  cd,  and  ac  ||  be , then  ac  ||  de. 

By  means  of  these  five  assumptions,  our  terms  a,  5,  c,  d,  e. . . acquire 
an  unambiguous  order,  in  which  we  start  fr6m  a relation  between  two 
pairs  of  terms,  which  is  undefined  except  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
above  assumptions  define  it.  The  further  consideration  of  this  case,  as 
generally  of  the  relation  of  separation,  I postpone  to  a later  stage. 

The  above  six  methods  of  generating  series  are  the  principal  ones 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  and  all  other  methods,  so  far  as  I know, 
are  reducible  to  one  of  these  six.  The  last  alone  gives  a method  of 
generating  closed  continuous  series  whose  terms  neither  are,  nor  are 
correlated  with,  asymmetrical  relations  *.  This  last  method  should  there- 
fore be  applied  in  projective  and  elliptic  Geometry,  where  the  correlation 
of  the  points  on  a line  with  the  lines  through  a point  appears  to  be 
logically  subsequent  to  the  order  of  the  points  on  a line.  But  before  we 
can  decide  whether  these  six  methods  (especially  the  fourth  and  sixth) 
are  irreducible  and  independent,  we  must  discuss  (what  has  not  hitherto 
been  analyzed)  the  meaning  of  order,  and  the  logical  constituents  (if  any) 
of  which  this  meaning  is  compounded.  This  will  be  done  in  the  following 
chapter. 


* See  Chap.  xxvm. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  MEANING  OF  ORDER. 

195.  We  have  now  seen  under  what  circumstances  there  is  an  order 
among  a set  of  terms,  and  by  this  means  we  have  acquired  a certain 
inductive  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  order.  But  we  have  not  yet 
faced  the  question : What  is  order  ? This  is  a difficult  question,  and 
one  upon  which,  so  far  as  I know,  nothing  at  all  has  been  written.  All 
the  authors  with  whom  I am  acquainted  are  content  to  exhibit  the 
genesis  of  order;  and  since  most  of  them  give  only  one  of  the  six 
methods  enumerated  in  Chapter  xxiv,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  confound  the 
genesis  of  order  with  its  nature.  This  confusion  is  rendered  evident  to 
us  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  above  methods ; for  it  is  evident  that  we 
mean  by  order  something  perfectly  definite,  which,  being  generated 
equally  in  all  our  six  cases,  is  clearly  distinct  from  each  and  all  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  generated,  unless  one  of  these  ways  should  turn 
out  to  be  fundamental,  and  the  others  to  be  reducible  to  it.  To  elicit 
this  common  element  in  all  series,  and  to  broach  the  logical  discussions 
connected  with  it,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter.  This  discussion 
is  of  purely  philosophical  interest,  and  might  be  wholly  omitted  in  a 
mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  order  to  approach  the  subject  gradually,  let  us  separate  the 
discussion  of  between  from  that  of  separation  of  couples.  'When  we  have 
decided  upon  the  nature  of  each  of  these  separately,  it  will  be  time  to 
combine  them,  and  examine  what  it  is  that  both  have  in  common. 
I shall  begin  with  between , as  being  the  simpler  of  the  two. 

196.  Between  may  be  characterized  (as  in  Chapter  xxiv)  as  a relation 
of  one  term  y to  two  others  x and  z,  which  holds  whenever  x has  to  y,  and 
y has  to  z,  some  relation  which  y does  not  have  to  x,  nor  z t oy>  nor  z to  #*. 

* The  condition  that  ss  does  not  have  to  x the  relation  in  question  is  comparatively 
inessential,  being  only  required  in  order  that,  if  y be  between  x and  z,  we  may  not 
have  x between  y and  z,  or  z between  x and  y.  If  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  in 
such  cases,  for  example,  as  the  angles  of  a triangle,  each  is  between  the  other  two, 
we  may  drop  the  condition  in  question  altogether.  The  other  four  conditions,  on 
the  contrary,  seem  more  essential. 
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These  conditions  axe  undoubtedly  sufficient  for  betweenness,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  they  are  necessary . Several  possible  opinions 
must  be  distinguished  in  this  respect.  (1)  We  may  hold  that  the  above 
conditions  give  the  very  meaning  of  between,  that  they  constitute  an 
actual  analysis  of  it,  and  not  merely  a set  of  conditions  insuring  its 
presence.  (2)  We  may  hold  that  between  is  not  a relation  of  the  terms 
x,  y9  z at  all,  but  a relation  of  the  relation  of  y to  x to  that  of  y to  z9 
namely  the  relation  of  difference  of  sense.  (3)  We  may  hold  that 
between  is  an  indefinable  notion,  like  greater  and  less ; that  the  above 
conditions  allow  us  to  infer  that  y is  between  x and  z9  but  that  there 
may  be  other  circumstances  under  which  this  occurs,  and  even  that  it 
may  occur  without  involving  any  relation  except  diversity  among  the 
pairs  (x,  y)9  {y9  z),  (x,  z).  In  order  to  decide  between  these  theories,  it 
will  be  well  to  develop  each  in  turn. 

197.  (1)  In  this  theory,  we  define  “y  is  between  x and  z”  to  mean  : 
“ There  is  a relation  R such  that  xRy,  yRz  but  not  yRx9  zRy  ” ; and  it 
remains  a question  whether  we  are  to  add  “ not  zRx?  We  will  suppose 
to  begin  with  that  this  addition  is  not  made.  The  following  propositions 
will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  self-evident:  (a)  If  y be  between  x and  j sr, 
and  z between  y and  w,  then  y is  between  x and  w;  (£)  if  y be  between 
x and  z9  and  w between  x and  y9  then  y is  between  w and  z.  For  brevity, 
let  us  express  “y  is  between  x and  z”  by  the  symbol  xyz.  Then  our  two 
propositions  are : (a)  xyz  and  yzw  imply  xyw ; (/3)  xyz  and  xwy  imply 
wyz.  We  must  add  that  the  relation  of  between  is  symmetrical  so  far  as 
the  extremes  are  concerned : ie.  xyz  implies  zyx.  This  condition  follows 
directly  from  our  definition.  With  regard  to  the  axioms  (a)  and  (/9),  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  between,  on  our  present  view,  is  always  relative  to 
some  relation  i?,  and  that  the  axioms  are  onlv  assumed  to  hold  when  it 
is  the  same  relation  R that  is  in  question  in  both  the  premisses.  Let  us 
see  whether  these  axioms  are  consequences  of  our  definition.  For  this 
purpose,  let  us  write  R for  not  -J?. 

xyz  means  xRy,  yRz , yRx,  zRy . 

yzzc  means  yRz , zRxe,  zRy , wRz. 

Thus  yzw  only  adds  to  xyz  the  two  conditions  zRw,  wRz.  If  R is 
transitive,  these  conditions  insure  xyw ; if  not,  not.  Now  we  have  seen 
that  some  series  are  generated  by  one-one  relations  R,  which  are  not 
transitive.  In  these  cases,  however,  denoting  by  R1  the  relation  between 
x and  z implied  by  xRy , yRz , and  so  on  for  higher  powers,  we  can 
substitute  a transitive  relation  R ' for  R , where  R'  means  “ some  positive 
power  of  R”  In  this  way,  if  xyz  holds  for  a relation  which  is  some 
definite  power  of  R,  then  xyz  holds  for  R\  provided  only  that  no  positive 

power  of  R is  equivalent  to  R.  For,  in  this  latter  event,  we  should 
have  yR'x  whenever  xR'y , and  R'  could  not  be  substituted  for  R in  the 
explanation  of  xyz.  Now  this  condition,  that  the  converse  of  R is  not 
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to  be  a positive  power  of  R,  is  equivalent  to  the  condition  that  our 
series  is  not  to  be  closed.  For  if  R ~ then  RR  — R*l+l ; but  since  R 

is  a one-one  relation,  RR  implies  the  relation  of  identity.  Thus  n- f-1 
steps  bring  us  back  from  x to  x,  and  our  series  is  a closed  series  of 
n + 1 terms.  Now  we  have  agreed  already  that  between  is  not  properly 

applicable  to  closed  series.  Hence  this  condition,  that  R is  not  to 
be  a power  of  R,  imposes  only  such  restrictions  upon  our  axiom  (a)  as 
we  should  expect  it  to  be  subject  to. 

With  regard  to  (£),  we  have 

xyz  = xRy . yRz . yRx . zRy. 

xxey  = xRw . icRy . zoRx . yRxo . 

The  case  contemplated  by  this  axiom  is  only  possible  if  R be  not 
a one-one  relation,  since  we  have  xRy  and  xRzv.  The  deduction  xcyz 
is  here  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  definition,  without  the  need  of 
any  further  conditions. 

It  remains  to  examine  whether  we  can  dispense  with  the  condition 
zRx  in  the  definition  of  between.  If  we  suppose  R to  be  a one-one 
relation,  and  zRx  to  be  satisfied,  we  shall  have 

xyz  = xRy . yRz . zRy . yRx, 

and  wre  have  further  by  hypothesis  zRi r,  and  since  R is  one-one,  and 
xRy,  we  have  xRz.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  the  definition,  we  have  yzx ; 
and  similarly  we  shall  obtain  zxy.  If  we  now  adhere  to  our  axiom  (a), 
we  shall  have  xzx,  which  is  impossible ; for  it  is  certainly  part  of  the 
meaning  of  betzeeen  that  the  three  terms  in  the  relation  should  be 
different,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a term  should  be  between  x and  x . 
Thus  we  must  either  insert  our  condition  zRx,  or  we  must  set  up  the 
new  condition  in  the  definition,  that  x and  z are  to  be  different.  (It 
should  be  observed  that  our  definition  implies  that  x is  different  from  y 
and  y from  z\  for  if  not,  xRy  would  involve  yRx,  and  yRz  would 
involve  zRy.)  It  would  seem  preferable  to  insert  the  condition  that  x 
and  z are  to  be  different : for  this  is  in  any  case  necessary,  and  is  not 
implied  by  zRx.  This  condition  must  then  be  added  to  our  axiom  (a) ; 
xyz  and  yzxo  are  to  imply  xyxc,  unless  x and  xo  are  identical.  In  axiom 
(j3),  this  addition  is  not  necessary,  since  it  is  implied  in  the  premisses. 
Thus  the  condition  zRx  is  not  necessary,  if  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
xyz  is  compatible  with  yzx — an  admission  which  such  cases  as  the 
angles  of  a triangle  render  possible.  Or  we  may  insert,  in  place  of 
zRx,  the  condition  which  we  found  necessary  before  to  the  universal 
validity  of  our  axiom  (a),  namely  that  no  power  of  R is  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  converse  of  R : for  if  we  have  both  xyz  and  yzx,  we  shall  have  (so 

far  at  least  as  x,y,  z are  concerned)  Rr  — R,  i.e.  if  xRy  and  yRz,  then 
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zRx.  This  last  course  seems  to  be  the  best.  Hence  in  all  cases  where 
our  first  instance  of  between  is  defined  by  a one-one  relation  R,  we  shall 
substitute  the  relation  Rr,  which  means  64  some  positive  power  of  R™ 
The  relation  R ' is  then  transitive,  and  the  condition  that  no  positive 
power  of  R is  to  be  equivalent  to  R is  equivalent  to  the  condition  that 
Rf  is  to  be  asymmetrical.  Hence,  finally,  the  whole  matter  is  simplified 
into  the  following : 

To  say  that  y is  between  x and  z is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there 
is  some  transitive  asymmetrical  relation  which  relates  both  x and  ?/,  and 
y and  z . 

This  short  and  simple  statement,  as  the  above  lengthy  argument 
shows,  contains  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  original  definition,  to- 
gether with  the  emendations  which  we  gradually  found  to  be  necessary. 
The  question  remains,  however : Is  this  the  meaning  of  between  ? 

198.  A negative  instance  can  be  at  once  established  if  we  allow  the 
phrase : R is  a relation  between  x and  y.  The  phrase,  as  the  reader  will 
have  observed,  has  been  with  difficulty  excluded  from  the  definitions  of 
between,  which  its  introduction  would  have  rendered  at  least  verbally 
circular.  The  phrase  may  have  none  but  a linguistic  importance,  or 
again  it  may  point  to  a real  insufficiency  in  the  above  definition.  Let 
us  examine  the  relation  of  a relation  R to  its  terms  x and  y.  In  the 
first  place,  there  certainly  is  such  a relation.  To  be  a term  which  has 
the  relation  R to  some  other  term  is  certainly  to  have  a relation  to  R, 
a relation  which  we  may  express  as  44  belonging  to  the  domain  of  R? 
Thus  if  xRy,  x will  belong  to  the  domain  of  R,  and  y to  that  of  R. 
If  we  express  this  relation  between  x and  R,  or  between  y and  R,  by  E, 
we  shall  have  xER,  yER . If  further  we  express  the  relation  of  R to  R 
by  /,  we  shall  have  RIR  and  RIR.  Thus  we  have  xER,  yEIR.  Now 
El  is  by  no  means  the  converse  of  E , and  thus  the  above  definition  of 
between , if  for  this  reason  only,  does  not  apply ; also  neither  E nor  El 
is  transitive.  Thus  our  definition  of  between  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
such  a case.  Now  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  between , in  this  case, 
has  at  all  the  same  meaning  as  in  other  cases.  Certainly  we  do  not  in 
this  way  obtain  series : x and  y are  not,  in  the  same  sense  as  J2,  between 
R and  other  terms.  Moreover,  if  we  admit  relations  of  a term  to  itself, 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  such  relations  are  between  a term  and 
itself,  which  we  agreed  to  be  impossible.  Hence  we  may  be  tempted 
to  regard  the  use  of  betxoeen  in  this  case  as  due  to  the  linguistic  accident 
that  the  relation  is  usually  mentioned  between  the  subject  and  the 
object,  as  in  “A  is  the  father  of  B?  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
urged  that  a relation  does  have  a very  peculiar  relation  to  the  pair  of 
terms  which  it  relates,  and  that  betxoeen  should  denote  a relation  of  one 
term  to  two  others.  To  the  objection  concerning  relations  of  a term 
to  itself,  it  may  be  answered  that  such  relations,  in  any  system,  con- 
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stitute  a grave  logical  difficulty ; that  they  would,  if  possible,  be  denied 
philosophic  validity ; and  that  even  where  the  relation  asserted  is 
identity,  there  must  be  two  identical  terms,  which  are  therefore  not 
quite  identical.  As  this  raises  a fundamental  difficulty,  which  we  cannot 
discuss  here,  it  will  be  prudent  to  allow  the  answer  to  pass*.  And  it 
may  be  further  urged  that  use  of  the  same,  word  in  two  connections 
points  always  to  some  analogy,  the  extent  of  which  should  be  carefully 
indicated  by  those  who  deny  that  the  meaning  is  the  same  in  both 
cases ; and  that  the  analogy  here  is  certainly  profounder  than  the  mere 
order  of  words  in  a sentence,  which  is,  in  any  case,  far  more  variable 
in  this  respect  than  the  phrase  that  a relation  is  between  its  terms. 
To  these  remarks,  however,  it  may  be  retorted  that  the  objector  has 
himself  indicated  the  precise  extent  of  the  analogy : the  relation  of  a 
relation  to  its  terms  is  a relation  of  one  term  to  two  others,  just  as 
between  is,  and  this  is  what  makes  the  two  eases  similar.  This  last 
retort  is,  I think,  valid,  and  we  may  allow  that  the  relation  of  a relation 
to  its  terms,  though  involving  a most  important  logical  problem,  is 
not  the  same  as  the  relation  of  between  by  which  order  is  to  be  con- 
stituted. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  definition  of  between, , though  we  shall  be 
ultimately  forced  to  accept  it,  seems,  at  first  sight,  scarcely  adequate 
from  a philosophical  point  of  view.  The  reference  to  some  asymmetrical 
relation  is  vague,  and  seems  to  require  to  be  replaced  by  some  phrase 
in  which  no  such  undefined  relation  appears,  but  only  the  terms  and 
the  betweenness.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  above  opinions 
concerning  between. 

199.  (&)  Between , it  may  be  said,  is  not  a relation  of  three  terms 

at  all,  but  a relation  of  two  relations,  namely  difference  of  sense.  Now 
if  we  take  this  view,  the  first  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  we  require 
the  two  opposite  relations,  not  merely  in  general,  but  as  particularized 
by  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  term.  This  distinction  is  already 
familiar  from  the  case  of  magnitudes  and  quantities.  Before  and  aftei 
in  the  abstract  do  not  constitute  between : it  is  only  when  one  and  the 
same  term  is  both  before  and  after  that  between  arises:  this  term  is 
then  between  what  it  is  before  and  what  it  is  after.  Hence  there  is 
a difficulty  in  the  reduction  of  between  to  difference  of  sense.  The  par- 
ticularized relation  is  a logically  puzzling  entity,  which  in  Part  I (§  55) 
we  found  it  necessary  to  deny ; and  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  distinguish 
a relation  of  two  relations,  particularized  as  belonging  to  the  same  term, 
from  a relation  of  the  term  in  question  to  two  others.  At  the  same 
time,  great  advantages  are  secured  by  this  reduction.  We  get  rid  of 
the  necessity  for  a triangular  relation,  to  which  many  philosophers  may 
object,  and  we  assign  a common  element  to  all  cases  of  between , namely 
difference  of  sense,  i.e.  the  difference  between  an  asymmetrical  relation 
and  its  converse. 


* Cf.  § 95. 
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200.  The  question  whether  there  can  be  an  ultimate  triangular 
relation  is  one  whose  actual  solution  is  both  difficult  and  unimportant, 
but  whose  precise  statement  is  of  very  great  importance.  Philosophers 
seem  usually  to  assume — though  not,  so  far  as  I know,  explicitly — that 
relations  never  have  more  than  two  terms  ; and  even  such  relations  they 
reduce,  by  force  or  guile,  to  predications.  Mathematicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  invariably  speak  of  relations  of  many  terms.  We  cannot, 
however,  settle  the  question  bv  a simple  appeal  to  mathematical  instances, 
for  it  remains  a question  whether  these  are,  or  are  not,  susceptible  of 
analysis.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  projective  plane  has  been 
defined  as  a relation  of  three  points : the  philosopher  may  always  say 
that  it  should  have  been  defined  as  a relation  of  a point  and  a line, 
or  of  two  intersecting  lines — a change  which  makes  little  or  no  mathe- 
matical difference.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  question. 
There  are  among  terms  two  radically  different  kinds,  whose  difference 
constitutes  the  truth  underlying  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  attribute. 
There  are  terms  which  can  never  occur  except  as  terms ; such  are  points, 
instants,  colours,  sounds,  bits  of  matter,  and  generally  terms  of  the  kind 
of  which  existents  consist.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  terms  which 
can  occur  otherwise  than  as  terms ; such  are  being,  adjectives  generally, 
and  relations.  Such  terms  we  agreed  to  call  concepts*.  It  is  the  presence 
of  concepts  not  occurring  as  terms  wrhich  distinguishes  propositions  from 
mere  concepts ; in  every  proposition  there  is  at  least  one  more  concept 
than  there  are  terms.  The  traditional  view — which  may  be  called  the 
subject-predicate  theory — holds  that  in  every  proposition  there  is  one 
term,  the  subject,  and  one  concept  which  is  not  a term,  the  predicate. 
This  view,  for  many  reasons,  must  be  abandoned  f*  The  smallest 
departure  from  the  traditional  opinion  lies  in  holding  that,  where 
propositions  are  not  reducible  to  the  subject-predicate  form,  there  are 
always  two  terms  only,  and  one  concept  which  is  not  a term.  (The 
two  terms  may,  of  course,  be  complex,  and  may  each  contain  concepts 
which  are  not  tenns.)  This  gives  the  opinion  that  relations  are  always 
between  only  two  terms ; for  a relation  may  be  defined  as  any  concept 
which  occurs  in  a proposition  containing  more  than  one  term.  But 
there  seems  no  a priori  reason  for  limiting  relations  to  tw'o  terms, 
and  there  are  instances  which  lead  to'  an  opposite  view'.  In  the  first 
place,  when  the  concept  of  a number  is  asserted  of  a collection,  if  the 
collection  has  n terms,  there  are  n terms,  and  only  one  concept  (namely 
n)  which  is  not  a term.  In  the  second  place,  such  relations  as  those 
of  an  existent  to  the  place  and  time  of  its  existence  are  only  reducible 
by  a very  cumbrous  method  to  relations  of  two  terms If,  however, 
the  reduction  be  held  essential,  it  seems  to  be  always  formally  possible, 

* See  Part  I,  Chap.  iv. 

t See  The  Philosophy  of  Leibniz , by  the  present  author,  Cambridge,  1900; 
Chapter  n,  § 10. 

X See  Part  VI  I,  Chap.  rjv. 
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by  compounding  part  of  the  proposition  into  one  complex  term,  and 
then  asserting  a relation  between  this  part  and  the  remainder,  which 
can  be  similarly  reduced  to  one  term.  There  may  be  cases  where  this 
is  not  possible,  but  I do  not  know  of  them.  The  question  whether  such 
a formal  reduction  is  to  be  always  undertaken  is  not,  however,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  one  of  any  great  practical  or  theoretical 
importance. 

201.  There  is  thus  no  valid  a priori  reason  in  favour  of  analyzing 
between  into  a relation  of  two  relations,  if  a triangular  relation  seems 
otherwise  preferable.  The  other  reason  in  favour  of  the  analysis  of 
between  is  more  considerable.  So  long  as  between  is  a triangular  relation 
of  the  terms,  it  must  be  taken  either  as  indefinable,  or  as  involving  a 
reference  to  some  transitive  asymmetrical  relation.  But  if  we  make 
between  consist  essentially  in  the  opposition  of  two  relations  belonging 
to  one  term,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  undue  indeterminateness. 
Against  this  view  we  may  urge,  however,  that  no  reason  now  appears 
why  the  relations  in  question  should  have  to  be  transitive,  and  that — 
what  is  more  important — the  very  meaning  of  between  involves  the 
terms,  for  it  is  they,  and  not  their  relations,  that  have  order.  And 
if  it  were  only  the  relations  that  were  relevant,  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
as  in  fact  it  is,  to  particularize  them  by  the  mention  of  the  terms 
between  which  they  hold.  Thus  on  the  whole,  the  opinion  that  between 
is  not  a triangular  relation  must  be  abandoned. 

202.  (3)  We  come  now  to  the  view  that  between  is  an  ultimate 
and  indefinable  relation.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  might  be  urged  that, 
in  all  our  ways  of  generating  open  series,  we  could  see  that  cases  of 
between  did  arise,  and  that  we  could  apply  a test  to  suggested  definitions. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  suggested  definitions  were  merely  conditions 
which  imply  relations  of  betxveen , and  were  not  true  definitions  of  this 
relation.  The  question : Do  such  and  such  conditions  insure  that  y 
shall  be  between  x and  z?  is  always  one  which  we  can  answer,  without 
having  to  appeal  (at  least  consciously)  to  any  previous  definition.  And 
the  unanalysable  nature  of  between  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  relation  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  two  extremes,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  relations  of  pairs  from  which  between  was  inferred. 
There  is,  however,  a very  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a view,  and 
that  is,  that  sets  of  terms  have  many  different  orders,  so  that  in  one  we 
may  have  y between  x and  £,  while  in  another  we  have  x between 
y and  z*.  This  seems  to  show  that  between  essentially  involves  reference 
to  the  relations  from  which  it  is  inferred.  If  not,  we  shall  at  least  have 
to  admit  that  these  relations  are  relevant  to  the  genesis  of  series;  for 
series  require  imperatively  that  there  should  be  at  most  one  relevant 

* This  case  is  illustrated  by  the  rational  numbers,  which  may  be  taken  in  order 
of  magnitude,  or  in  one  of  the  orders  (e.g.  the  logical  order)  in  which  they  are 
denumerable.  The  logical  order  is  the  order  1,  2,  1/2,  3,  1/3,  2/3,  4, 
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relation  of  between  among  three  terms.  Hence  we  must,  apparently, 
allow  that  between  is  not  the  sole  source  of  series,  but  must  always  be 
supplemented  by  the  mention  of  some  transitive  asymmetrical  relation 
with  respect  to  which  the  betweenness  arises.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  this  transitive  asymmetrical  relation  of  two  terms  may 
itself  be  logically  sulisequent  to,  and  derived  from,  some  relation  of 
three  terms,  such  as  those  considered  in  Chapter  xxiv,  in  the  fourth  way 
of  generating  series.  When  such  relations  fulfil  the  axioms  which  were 
then  mentioned,  they  lead  of  themselves  to  relations  between  pairs  of 
terms.  For  we  may  say  that  b precedes  c when  acd  implies  bed,  and 
that  b follows  c when  abd  implies  cbd,  where  a and  d are  fixed  terms. 
Though  such  relations  are  merely  derivative,  it  is  in  virtue  of  them 
that  between  occurs  in  such  cases.  Hence  we  seem  finally  compelled  to 
leave  the  reference  to  an  asymmetrical  relation  in  our  definition.  We 
shall  therefore  say : 

A term  y is  between  two  terms  x and  z with  reference  to  a transitive 
asymmetrical  relation  R when  xRy  and  yRz.  In  no  other  case  can  y 
be  said  properly  to  be  between  x and  and  this  definition  gives  not 
merely  a criterion,  but  the  very  meaning  of  betweenness. 

203.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  meaning  of  separation  of 
couples.  This  is  a more  complicated  relation  than  between , and  wras 
but  little  considered  until  elliptic  Geometry  brought  it  into  prominence. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Yailati*  that  this  relation,  like  between , always 
involves  a transitive  asymmetrical  relation  of  two  terms ; but  this  rela- 
tion of  a pair  of  terns  is  itself  relative  to  three  other  fixed  terms  of  the 
set,  as,  in  the  case  of  between , it  was  relative  to  two  fixed  terms.  It  is 
further  sufficiently  evident  that  wherever  there  is  a transitive  asymme- 
trical relation,  which  relates  every  pair  of  terms  in  a collection  of  not 
less  than  four  terms,  there  there  are  pail's  of  couples  having  the  relation 
of  separation.  Thus  we  shall  find  it  possible  to  express  separation,  as 
well  as  between , by  means  of  transitive  asymmetrical  relations  and  their 
terms.  But  let  us  first  examine  directly  the  meaning  of  separation. 

We  may  denote  the  fact  that  a and  c are  separated  by  b and  d by 

the  symbol  abed.  If,  then,  a,  b>  r,  c/,  e be  any  five  terms  of  the  set  we 
require  the  following  properties  to  hold  of  the  relation  of  separation  (of 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  only  the  last  involves  five 
tenns) : 

1.  abed  = bade. 

% abed  = adeb. 

3.  abed  excludes  aebd. 

4.  We  must  have  abed  or  aedb  or  adbe. 

5.  abed  and  aede  together  imply  abde f. 

* Birhta  di  Matematica,  v,  pp.  75 — 78.  See  also  Fieri,  I Principii  della  Geometria 
di  Po*izione,  Turin,  18f)8,  § 7- 

+ These  five  properties  are  taken  from  Vailati,  loc.  cit.  and  ih.  p.  18.*}. 
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These  properties  may  be  illustrated  by  the  consideration  of  five 
points  on  a circle,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure.  Whatever  relation 
of  two  pairs  of  terms  possesses  these  properties  we  shall  call  a relation 
of  separation  between  the  pairs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relation  is 
symmetrical,  but  not  in  general  transitive. 

204.  Wherever  we  have  a transitive  asymmetrical  relation  R be- 
tween any  two  terms  of  a set  of  not  less  than  four  terms,  the  relation  of 
separation  necessarily  arises.  For  in  any  series,  if  four  terms  have  the 
order  abed,  then  a and  c are  separated  by  b and  d ; and  every  transitive 
asymmetrical  relation,  as  we  have  seen,  provided  there  are  at  least  two 
consecutive  instances  of  it,  gives  rise  to  a series.  Thus  in  this  case, 
separation  is  a mere  extension  of  between : if  R be  asymmetrical  and 
transitive,  and  aRb,  bRc , cRd,  then  a and  c are  separated  by  b and  d. 
The  existence  of  such  a relation  is  therefore  a sufficient  condition  of 
separation. 

It  is  also  a necessary  condition.  For,  suppose  a relation  of  separation 
to  exist,  and  let  a,  6,  c,  d,  e be  five  terms  of  the  set  to  which  the  relation 
applies.  Then,  considering  a , b,  c as  fixed,  and  d and  e as  variable, 
twelve  cases  may  arise.  In  virtue  of  the  five  fundamental  properties,  we 
may  introduce  the  symbol  abede  to  denote  that,  striking  out  any  one 
of  these  five  letters,  the  remaining  four  have  the  relation  of  separation 
which  is  indicated  by  the  resulting  symbol.  Thus  by  the  fifth  property, 
abed  and  aede  imply  abede*.  Thus  the  twelve  cases  arise  from  permuting 
d and  e,  while  keeping  a,  b,  c fixed.  (It  should  be  observed  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  a letter  appears  at  the  end  or  the  beginning: 
i.e.  abede  is  the  same  case  as  eabed.  We  may  therefore  decide  not  to  put 
either  d or  e before  a.)  Of  these  twelve  cases,  six  will  have  d before  e, 
and  six  will  have  e before  d.  In  the  first  six  cases,  we  say  that,  with 
respect  to  the  sense  abc,  d precedes  e ; in  the  other  six  cases,  we  say  that 
e precedes  d.  In  order  to  deal  with  limiting  cases,  we  shall  say  further 
that  a precedes  every  other  term,  and  that  b precedes  cf.  We  shall  then 
find  that  the  relation  of  preceding  is  asymmetrical  and  transitive,  and 
that  every  pair  of  terms  of  our  set  is  such  that  one  precedes  and  the 
other  follows.  In  this  way  our  relation  of  separation  is  reduced,  formally 
at  least,  to  the  combination  of  “ a precedes  b?  ub  precedes  c?  and  “c 
precedes  d” 

The  above  reduction  is  for  many  reasons  highly  interesting.  In  the 
first  place,  it  shows  the  distinction  between  open  and  closed  series  to  be 
somewhat  superficial.  For  although  our  series  may  initially  be  of  the 
sort  which  is  called  closed,  it  becomes,  by  the  introduction  of  the  above 
transitive  relation,  an  open  series,  having  a for  its  beginning,  but  having 

* The  argument  is  somewhat  tedious,  and  I therefore  omit  it.  It  will  be  found 
in  Vailati,  loc.  cit 

+ Pieri,  op.  ciL  p.  32. 
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possibly  no  last  term,  and  not  in  any  sense  returning  to  a . Again  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  Geometry,  since  it  shows  how  order  may 
arise  on  the  elliptic  straight  line,  by  purely  projective  considerations, 
in  a manner  which  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  obtained  from 
von  Staudt's  construction*.  And  finally,  it  is  of  great  importance  as 
unifying  the  two  sources  of  order,  between  and  separation;  since  it 
shows  that  transitive  asymmetrical  relations  are  always  present  where 
either  occurs,  and  that  either  implies  the  other.  For,  by  the  relation  of 
preceding,  we  can  say  that  one  term  is  between  two  others,  although  we 
started  solely  from  separation  of  pairs. 

205.  At  the  same  time,  the  above  reduction  (and  also,  it  would 
seem,  the  corresponding  reduction  in  the  case  of  between)  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  more  than  formal.  That  is,  the  three  terms  a,  6,  c by 
relation  to  which  our  transitive  asymmetrical  relation  was  defined,  are 
essential  to  the  definition,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  The  reduction  shows 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  transitive  asymmetrical  relation 
independent  of  all  other  terms  than  those  related,  though  it  is  arbitrary 
what  other  terms  we  choose.  And  the  fact  that  the  term  a,  which  is 
not  essentially  peculiar,  appears  as  the  beginning  of  the  series,  illustrates 
this  fact.  Where  there  are  transitive  asymmetrical  relations  independent 
of  all  outside  reference,  our  series  cannot  have  an  arbitrary  beginning, 
though  it  may  have  none  at  all.  Thus  the  four-term  relation  of  sepa- 
ration remains  logically  prior  to  the  resulting  two-term  relation,  and 
cannot  be  analyzed  into  the  latter. 

206.  But  when  we  have  said  that  the  reduction  is  formal,  we  have 
not  said  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  genesis  of  order.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  just  because  such  a reduction  is  possible  that  the  four-term  relation 
leads  to  order.  The  resulting  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  is  in 
reality  a relation  of  five  terms ; but  when  three  of  these  are  kept  fixed, 
it  becomes  asymmetrical  and  transitive  as  regards  the  other  two.  Thus 
although  between  applies  to  such  series,  and  although  the  essence  of 
order  consists,  here  as  elsewhere,  in  the  fact  that  one  term  has,  to  two 
others,  converse  relations  which  are  asymmetrical  and  transitive,  yet 
such  an  order  can  only  arise  in  a collection  containing  at  least  five  terms, 
because  five  terms  are  needed  for  the  characteristic  relation.  And  it 
should  be  observed  that  all  series,  when  thus  explained,  are  open  series, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  some  relation  between  pail's  of  terms,  no  power 
of  which  is  equal  to  its  converse,  or  to  identity. 

207.  Thus  finally,  to  sum  up  this  long  and  complicated  discussion : 
The  six  methods  of  generating  series  enumerated  in  Chapter  xxiv  are  all 
genuinely  distinct ; but  the  second  is  the  only  one  which  is  fundamental, 

* The  advantages  of  this  method  are  evident  from  Pieri’s  work  quoted  above, 
where  many  things  which  seemed  incapable  of  projective  proof  are  rigidly  deduced 
from  projective  premisses.  See  Part  VI,  Chap.  xlv. 
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and  the  other  five  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  all  reducible  to  the  second. 
Moreover,  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  their  redueibilitv  to  the  second  that 
they  give  rise  to  order.  The  minimum  ordinal  proposition,  which  can 
alwavs  l>e  made  wherever  there  is  an  order  at  all,  is  of  the  form  : uy  is 
between  «r  and  z" ; and  this  proposition  means;  44 There  is  some 
asymmetrical  transitive  relation  which  holds  between  4*  and  y and 
between  y and  zP  This  very  simple  conclusion  might  have  been  guessed 
from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  only  by  discussing  all  the  apparently 
exceptional  cases  that  the  conclusion  could  be  solidly  established. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


ASYMMETRICAL  RELATIONS. 

208.  We  have  now  seen  that  all  order  depends  upon  transitive 
asymmetrical  relations.  As  such  relations  are  of  a kind  which  traditional 
logic  is  unwilling  to  admit,  and  as  the  refusal  to  admit  them  is  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  contradictions  which  the  Critical  Philosophy  has 
found  in  mathematics,  it  will  be  desirable,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
make  an  excursion  into  pure  logic,  and  to  set  forth  the  grounds  which 
make  the  admission  of  such  relations  necessary.  At  a later  stage  (in 
Part  VI,  Chap,  li),  I shall  endeavour  to  answer  the  general  objections 
of  philosophers  to  relations ; for  the  present,  I am  concerned  only  with 
asymmetrical  relations. 

Relations  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  possess  either  of  two  attributes,  transitiveness*  and  symmetry. 
Relations  such  that  xRy  always  implies  yRx  are  called  symmetrical ; 
relations  such  that  xRy,  yRz  together  always  imply  jc Rz  are  called 
transitive . Relations  which  do  not  possess  the  first  property  I shall 
call  not  symmetrical ; relations  which  do  possess  the  opposite  property, 
i.e.  for  which  xRy  always  excludes  yRa\  I shall  call  asymmetrical . 
Relations  which  do  not  possess  the  second  property  I shall  call  not 
transitive ; those  which  possess  the  property  that  xRy,  yRz  always 
exclude  xRz  I shall  call  intransitive . All  these  cases  may  be  illus- 
trated from  human  relationships.  The  relation  brother  or  sister  is 
symmetrical,  and  is  transitive  if  we  allow  that  a man  may  be  his 
own  brother,  and  a woman  her  own  sister.  The  relation  brother  is  not 
symmetrical,  but  is  transitive.  Half-brother  or  half-sister  is  symmetrical 
but  not  transitive.  Spouse  is  symmetrical  but  intransitive;  descendant 
is  asymmetrical  but  transitive.  Half-brother  is  not  symmetrical  and  not 
transitive;  if  third  marriages  were  forbidden,  it  would  be  intransitive. 
Son-in-laio  is  asymmetrical  and  not  transitive ; if  second  marriages  were 
forbidden,  it  would  be  intransitive.  Brother-in-law  is  not  symmetrical 

* This  term  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  present  sense  by  De  Morgan ; 
see  Camb.  Phil.  Tran*,  ix,  p.  104 ; x,  p.  34(5.  The  tenn  is  now  in  general  use. 
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and  not  transitive.  Finally,  father  is  both  asymmetrical  and  intransitive. 
Of  not-transitive  but  not  intransitive  relations  there  is,  so  far  as  I know, 
only  one  important  instance,  namely  diversity ; of  not -symmetrical  but  not 
asymmetrical  relations  there  seems  to  be  similarly  only  one  important 
instance,  namely  implication . In  other  cases,  of  the  kind  that  usually 
occur,  relations  are  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  and  either  sym- 
metrical or  asymmetrical. 

209.  Relations  which  are  both  symmetrical  and  transitive  are  formally 
of  the  nature  of  equality.  Any  term  of  the  field  of  such  a relation  has  the 
relation  in  question  to  itself,  though  it  may  not  have  the  relation  to  any 
other  term.  For  denoting  the  relation  by  the  sign  of  equality,  if  a be 
of  the  field  of  the  relation,  there  is  some  term  b such  that  a = b.  If 
a and  b be  identical,  then  a = a.  But  if  not,  then,  since  the  relation 
is  symmetrical,  5 = a;  since  it  is  transitive,  and  we  have  a = 5,  6 = a, 
it  follows  that  a — a.  The  property  of  a relation  which  insures  that 
it  holds  between  a term  and  itself  is  called  by  Peano  reflexiveness^  and 
he  has  shown,  contrary  to  what  was  previously  believed,  that  this 
property  cannot  be  inferred  from  symmetry  and  transitiveness.  For 
neither  of  these  properties  asserts  that  there  is  a & such  that  a — 6,  hut 
only  what  follows  in  case  there  is  such  a b ; and  if  there  is  no  such  b, 
then  the  proof  of  a — a fails*.  This  property  of  reflexiveness,  however, 
introduces  some  difficulty.  There  is  only  one  relation  of  which  it  is  true 
without  limitation,  and  that  is  identity.  In  all  other  cases,  it  holds 
only  of  the  terms  of  a certain  class.  Quantitative  equality,  for  example, 
is  only  reflexive  as  applied  to  quantities ; of  other  terms,  it  is  absurd 
to  assert  that  they  have  quantitative  equality  with  themselves.  Logical 
equality,  again,  is  only  reflexive  for  classes,  or  propositions,  or  relations. 
Simultaneity  is  only  reflexive  for  events,  and  so  on.  Thus,  with  any 
given  symmetrical  transitive  relation,  other  than  identity,  we  can  only 
assert  reflexiveness  within  a certain  class : and  of  this  class,  apart  from 
the  principle  of  abstraction  (already  mentioned  in  Part  III,  Chap,  xix, 
and  shortly  to  be  discussed  at  length),  there  need  be  no  definition 
except  as  the  extension  of  the  transitive  symmetrical  relation  in  question. 
And  when  the  class  is  so  defined,  reflexiveness  within  that  class,  as  we 
have  seen,  follows  from  transitiveness  and  symmetry. 

210.  By  introducing  what  I have  called  the  principle  of  abstraction  f , 
a somewhat  better  account  of  reflexiveness  becomes  possible.  Peano  has 
defined^;  a process  which  he  calls  definition  by  abstraction,  of  which,  as 
he  shows,  frequent  use  is  made  in  Mathematics.  This  process  is  as 

* See  e.g.  Revue  de  Matheimtiques , T.  vii,  p.  22 ; Notations  de  L&gique  Mathe- 
matique,  Turin,  1894,  p.  45,  F.  1901,  p.  193. 

t An  axiom  virtually  identical  with  this  principle,  but  not  stated  with  the 
necessary  precision,  and  not  demonstrated,  will  be  found  in  De  Morgan,  Camb.  Phil, 
Trans.  Vol.  x,  p.  345. 

X Notations  de  Logique  Mathematique,  p.  45. 
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follows : when  there  is  any  relation  which  is  transitive,  symmetrical  and 
(within  its  field)  reflexive,  then,  if  this  relation  holds  between  u and  r, 
we  define  a new  entity  <j>  (w),  which  is  to  be  identical  with  <j>  (v).  Thus 
our  relation  is  analyzed  into  sameness  of  relation  to  the  new  term 
<p  (u)  or  <f>  (v).  Now  the  legitimacy  of  this  process,  as  set  forth  by 
Peano,  requires  an  axiom,  namely  the  axiom  that,  if  there  is  any 
instance  of  the  relation  in  question,  then  there  is  such  an  entity  as 
<f>  ( a ) or  <j>  (v).  This  axiom  is  my  principle  of  abstraction,  which, 
precisely  stated,  is  as  follows:  “Every  transitive  symmetrical  relation, 
of  which  there  is  at  least  one  instance,  is  analyzable  into  joint  possession 
of  a new  relation  to  a new  term,  the  new  relation  being  such  that  no 
term  can  have  this  relation  to  more  than  one  term,  but  that  its  converse 
does  not  have  this  property/’  This  principle  amounts,  in  common 
language,  to  the  assertion  that  transitive  symmetrical  relations  arise 
from  a common  property,  with  the  addition  that  this  property  stands, 
to  the  terms  which  have  it,  in  a relation  in  which  nothing  else  stands 
to  those  tenns.  It  gives  the  precise  statement  of  the  principle,  often 
applied  by  philosophers,  that  symmetrical  transitive  relations  always 
spring  from  identity  of  content.  Identity  of  content  is,  however,  an 
extremely  vague  phrase,  to  which  the  above  proposition  gives,  in  the 
present  case,  a precise  signification,  but  one  which  in  no  way  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  phrase,  which  is,  apparently,  the  reduction  of  relations 
to  adjectives  of  the  related  terms. 

It  is  now  possible  to  give  a clearer  account  of  the  reflexive  property. 
Let  R be  our  symmetrical  relation,  and  let  S be  the  asymmetrical 
relation  which  two  terms  having  the  relation  R must  have  to  some 
third  term.  Then  the  proposition  xRy  is  equivalent  to  this : “ There 
is  some  term  a such  that  xSa  and  ySa  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  x 
belongs  to  what  we  have  called  the  domain  of  S\  i.e.  if  there  is  any 
term  a such  that  xSa , then  xRx ; for  xRx  is  merely  xSa  and  xSa.  It 
does  not  of  course  follow  that  there  is  any  other  term  y such  that  xRy, 
and  thus  Peano’s  objections  to  the  usual  proof  of  reflexiveness  are  valid. 
But  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  symmetrical  transitive  relations,  we 
obtain  the  proof  of  the  reflexive  property,  together  with  the  exact 
limitation  to  which  it  is  subject. 

211.  We  can  now  see  the  reason  for  excluding  from  our  accounts 
of  the  methods  of  generating  series  a seventh  method,  which  some 
readers  may  have  expected  to  find.  This  is  the  method  in  which 
position  is  merely  relative — a method  which,  in  Chap,  xix,  § 154, 
we  rejected  as  regards  quantity.  As  the  whole  philosophy  of  space 
and  time  is  bound  up  with  the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this 
method,  which  is  in  fact  the  question  as  to  absolute  and  relative 
position,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  account  of  it  here,  and  to  show 
how  the  principle  of  abstraction  leads  to  the  absolute  theory  of  position. 

If  we  consider  such  a series  as  that  of  events,  and  if  we  refuse  to 
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allow  absolute  time,  we  shall  have  to  admit  three  fundamental  relations 
among  events,  namely,  simultaneity,  priority,  and  posteriority.  Such  a 
theory  may  be  formally  stated  as  follows ; Let  there  be  a class  of  terms, 
such  that  any  two,  x and  z/,  have  either  an  asymmetrical  transitive 
relation  P,  or  the  converse  relation  P,  or  a symmetrical  transitive 
relation  R.  Also  let  xRy,  yPz  imply  xPz,  and  let  xPy,  yRz  imply  xPz. 
Then  all  the  terms  can  be  arranged  in  a series,  in  which,  however,  there 
may  be  many  terms  which  have  the  same  place  in  the  series.  This 
place,  according  to  the  relational  theory  of  position,  is  nothing  but 
the  transitive  symmetrical  relation  R to  a number  of  other  terms.  But 
it  follows  from  the  principle  of  abstraction  that  there  is  some  relation  S\ 
such  that,  if  xRy,  there  is  some  one  entity  t for  which  xSt>  ySt.  We 
shall  then  find  that  the  different  entities  i , corresponding  to  different 
groups  of  our  original  terms,  also  form  a series,  but  one  in  which 
any  two  different  terms  have  an  asymmetrical  relation  (formally,  the 
product  SRS ).  These  terms  t will  then  be  the  absolute  positions  of 
our  Ps  and  y\  and  our  supposed  seventh  method  of  generating  series 
is  reduced  to  the  fundamental  second  method.  Thus  there  will  be  no 
series  having  only  relative  position,  but  in  all  series  it  is  the  positions 
themselves  that  constitute  the  series*. 

212.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  meet  the  philosophic  dislike  of 
relations.  The  whole  account  of  order  given  above,  and  the  present 
argument  concerning  abstraction,  will  be  necessarily  objected  to  by 
those  philosophers — and  they  are,  I fear,  the  major  part — who  hold 
that  no  relations  can  possess  absolute  and  metaphysical  validity.  It 
is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  upon  the  general  question,  but  merely 
to  exhibit  the  objections  to  any  analysis  of  asymmetrical  relations. 

It  is  a common  opinion — often  held  unconsciously,  and  employed 
in  argument,  even  by  those  who  do  not  explicitly  advocate  it — that 
all  propositions,  ultimately,  consist  of  a subject  and  a predicate.  When 
this  opinion  is  confronted  by  a relational  proposition,  it  has  two  wavs 
of  dealing  with  it,  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  monadistic, 
the  other  monistic.  Given,  say,  the  proposition  aJ?6,  where  R is  some 
relation,  the  monadistic  view  will  analyse  this  into  two  propositions, 
which  we  may  call  arY  and  6r2,  which  give  to  a and  b respectively 
adjectives  -supposed  to  be  together  equivalent  to  S.  The  monistic 
view,  on  the  contrary,  regards  the  relation  as  a property  of  the  whole 
composed  of  a and  6.  and  as  thus  equivalent  to  a proposition  which 
we  may  denote  by  (ab)r.  Of  these  views,  the  first  is  represented  by, 
Leibniz  and  (on  the  whole)  by  Lotze,  the  second  by  Spinoza  and 
Mr  Bradley.  Let  us  examine  these  views  successively,  as  applied  to 


* A formal  treatment  of  relative  position  is  given  by  Schroder,  Sur  une  extension 
d*  Vidve  (ford rtf  Congris,  Vol.  m,  p.  235. 
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asymmetrical  relations;  and  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  let  us  take 
the  relations  of  greater  and  less. 

213.  The  monadistic  view  is  stated  with  admirable  lucidity  by 
Leibniz  in  the  following  passage*: 

“ The  ratio  or  proportion  between  two  lines  L and  M may  be 
conceived  three  several  ways;  as  a ratio  of  the  greater  L to  the 
lesser  M\  as  a ratio  of  the  lesser  M to  the  greater  L ; and  lastly,  as 
something  abstracted  from  both,  that  is,  as  the  ratio  between  L and  if, 
without  considering  which  is  the  antecedent,  or  which  the  consequent ; 
which  the  subject,  and  which  the  object.... In  the  first  way  of  considering 
them,  L the  greater,  in  the  second  M the  lesser,  is  the  subject  of  that 
accident  which  philosophers  call  relation . But  which  of  them  will  be 
the  subject,  in  the  third  way  of  considering  them  ? It  cannot  be  said 
that  both  of  them,  L and  M together,  are  the  subject  of  such  an 
accident;  for  if  so,  we  should  have  an  accident  in  two  subjects,  with 
one  leg  in  one,  and  the  other  in  the  other;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
notion  of  accidents.  Therefore  we  must  say  that  this  -relation,  in  this 
third  way  of  considering  it,  is  indeed  out  of  the  subjects ; but  being 
neither  a substance  nor  an  accident,  it  must  be  a mere  ideal  thing, 
the  consideration  of  which  is  nevertheless  useful.'” 

214.  The  third  of  the  above  ways  of  considering  the  relation  of 
greater  and  less  is,  roughly  speaking,  that  which  the  monists  advocate, 
holding,  as  they  do,  that  the  whole  composed  of  L and  M is  one  subject, 
so  that  their  way  of  considering  ratio  does  not  compel  us,  as  Leibniz 
supposed,  to  place  it  among  bipeds.  For  the  present  our  concern  is  only 
with  the  first  two  ways.  In  the  first  way  of  considering  the  matter,  we 
have  u L is  (greater  than  M)?  the  words  in  brackets  being  considered 
as  an  adjective  of  L.  But  when  we  examine  this  adjective  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  it  is  complex:  it  consists,  at  least,  of  the  parts  greater 
and  Jf,  and  both  these  parts  are  essential.  To  say  that  L is  greater 
does  not  at  all  convey  our  meaning,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  M is 
also  greater.  The  supposed  adjective  of  L involves  some  reference  to  M ; 
but  what  can  be  meant  by  a reference  the  theoiy  leaves  unintelligible. 
An  adjective  involving  a reference  to  M is  plainly  an  adjective  which  is 
relative  to  My  and  this  is  merely  a cumbrous  way  of  describing  a relation. 
Or,  to  put  the  matter  otherwise,  if  L has  an  adjective  corresponding 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  greater  than  if,  this  adjective  is  logically  sub- 
sequent to,  and  is  merely  derived  from,  the  direct  relation  of  L to  M . 
Apart  from  Jf,  nothing  appears  in  the  analysis  of  L to  differentiate  it 
from  M ; and  yet,  on  the  theory  of  relations  in  question,  L should  differ 
intrinsically  from  M.  Thus  we  should  be  forced,  in  all  cases  of  asym- 
metrical relations,  to  admit  a specific  difference  between  the  related 
terms,  although  no  analysis  of  either  singly  will  reveal  any  relevant 


* PkiL  Werkt,  Gerliardt’s  ed.,  VoL  vu,  p.  401. 
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property  which  it  possesses  and  the  other  lacks.  For  the  monadistic 
theory  of  relations,  this  constitutes  a contradiction ; and  it  is  a contra- 
diction which  condemns  the  theory  from  which  it  springs*. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  application  of  the  monadistic  theory  to 
quantitative  relations.  The  proposition  “i  is  greater  than  B*  is  to  be 
analvzable  into  two  propositions,  one  giving  an  adjective  to  Ay  the 
other  giving  one  to  B.  The  advocate  of  the  opinion  in  question  will 
probably  hold  that  A and  B are  quantities,  not  magnitudes,  and  will 
say  that  the  adjectives  required  are  the  magnitudes  of  A and  B.  But 
then  he  will  have  to  admit  a relation  between  the  magnitudes,  which 
will  be  as  asymmetrical  as  the  relation  which  the  magnitudes  were  to 
explain.  Hence  the  magnitudes  will  need  new  adjectives,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum ; and  the  infinite  process  will  have  to  be  completed  before 
any  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  our  original  proposition.  This  kind 
of  infinite  process  is  undoubtedly  objectionable,  since  its  sole  object 
is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a certain  proposition,  and  yet  none  of  its 
steps  bring  it  any  nearer  to  that  meaningf.  Thus  we  cannot  take 
the  magnitudes  of  A and  B as  the  required  adjectives.  But  further, 
if  we  take  any  adjectives  whatever  except  such  as  have  each  a reference 
to  the  other  term,  we  shall  not  be  able,  even  formally,  to  give  any 
account  of  the  relation,  without  assuming  just  such  a relation  between 
the  adjectives.  For  the  mere  fact  that  the  adjectives  are  different  will 
yield  only  a symmetrical  relation.  Thus  if  our  two  terms  have  different 
colours  we  find  that  A has  to  B the  relation  of  differing  in  colour, 
a relation  which  no  amount  of  careful  handling  will  render  asymmetrical. 
Or  if  we  were  to  recur  to  magnitudes,  we  could  merely  say  that  A and 
B differ  in  magnitude,  which  gives  us  no  indication  as  to  which  is 
the  greater.  Thus  the  adjectives  of  A and  B must  be,  as  in  Leibniz’s 
analysis,  adjectives  having  a reference  each  to  the  other  term.  The 
adjective  of  A must  be  “ greater  than  B?  and  that  of  B must  be  u less 
than  Ay  Thus  A and  B differ,  since  they  have  different  adjectives — 
B is  not  greater  than  B,  and  A is  not  less  than  A — but  the  adjectives 
are  extrinsic,  in  the  sense  that  A's  adjective  has  reference  to  B7  and 
2Ts  to  A.  Hence  the  attempted  analysis  of  the  relation  fails,  and  we 


* See  a paper  on  uThe  Relations  of  Number  and  Quantity/*  Mindy  N.S.  No.  23. 
Ill  is  paper  was  written  while  I still  adhered  to  the  monadistic  theory  of  relations : 
the  contradiction  in  question,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  inevitable.  Hie  following 
passage  from  Kant  raises  the  same  point : Die  reehte  Hand  ist  der  linken  ahnlich 
und  gleich,  und  wenn  mail  bios  auf  eine  derselben  allein  sieht,  auf  die  Proportion 
der  Lage  der  Theile  miter  einander  und  auf  die  Groese  des  Ganzeu,  so  muss  due 
vollstandige  Beschreibung  der  einen  in  alien  Stucken  anch  von  der  andern  gelten/* 
(Von  dem  ersten  Or  unde  dee  Unterschiedes  der  Gegenden  im  Raume,  ed.  Hart  VoL  n, 
p.  380.) 

t Where  an  infinite  process  of  this  kind  is  required  we  are  necessarily  dealing 
with  a proposition  which  is  an  infinite  unity,  in  the  sense  of  Part  II,  Chap.  xvu. 
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are  forced  to  admit  what  the  theory  was  designed  to  avoid,  a so-called 
“ external  ” relation,  i.e.  one  implying  no  complexity  in  either  of  the 
related  terms. 

The  same  result  may  be  proved  of  asymmetrical  relations  generally, 
since  it  depends  solely  upon  the  fact  that  both  identity  and  diversity 
are  symmetrical.  Let  a and  b have  an  asymmetrical  relation  so 
that  aRb  and  bRa.  Let  the  supposed  adjectives  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  each  have  a reference  to  the  other  term)  be  denoted  by  $ 
and  a respectively.  Thus  our  terms  become  a/3  and  ha.  a involves 
a reference  to  a,  and  to  b;  and  a and  & differ,  since  the  relation 
is  asymmetrical.  But  a and  b have  no  intrinsic  differences  corresponding 
to  the  relation  i?,  and  prior  to  it;  or,  if  they  have,  the  points  of 
difference  must  themselves  have  a relation  analogous*- to  R,  so  that 
nothing  is  gained.  Either  a or  j3  expresses  a difference  between  a 
and  by  but  one  which,  since  either  a or  ^ involves  reference  to  a term 
other  than  that  whose  adjective  it  is,  so  far  from  being  prior  to  R, 
is  in  fact  the  relation  R itself.  And  since  a and  f3  both  presuppose  Ry 
the  difference  between  a and  ft  cannot  be  used  to  supply  an  intrinsic 
difference  between  a and  b . Thus  we  have  again  a difference  without 
a prior  point  of  difference.  This  shows  that  some  asymmetrical  rela- 
tions must  be  ultimate,  and  that  at  least  one  such  ultimate  asymmetrical 
relation  must  be  a component  in  any  asymmetrical  relation  that  may  be 
suggested. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  monad istic  theory  from  a general  stand- 
point, by  developing  the  contradictions  which  spring  from  the  relations 
of  the  terms  to  the  adjectives  into  which  our  first  relation  has  been 
analyzed.  These  considerations,  which  have  no  special  connection  with 
asymmetry,  belong  to  general  philosophy,  and  have  been  urged  by 
advocates  of  the  monistic  theory.  Thus  Mr  Bradley  says  of  the  mona- 
distic  theory*:  “We,  in  brief,  are  led  by  a principle  of  fission  which 
conducts  us  to  no  end.  Every  quality  in  relation  has,  in  consequence, 
a diversity  within  its  own  nature,  and  this  diversity  cannot  immediately 
be  asserted  of  the  quality.  Hence  the  quality  must  exchange  its  unity 
for  an  internal  relation.  But,  thus  set  free,  the  diverse  aspects,  because 
each  something  in  relation,  must  each  be  something  also  beyond.  This 
diversity  is  fatal  to  the  internal  unity  of  each ; and  it  demands  a new 
relation,  and  so  on  without  limit.'”  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
monistic  theory,  in  avoiding  this  difficulty,  does  not  become  subject  to 
others  quite  as  serious. 

215.  The  monistic  theory  holds  that  every  relational  proposition 
aRb  is  to  be  resolved  into  a proposition  concerning  the  whole  which 
a and  b compose — a proposition  which  we  may  denote  by  ( ab)r . This 
view,  like  the  other,  may  be  examined  with  special  reference  to  asym- 

* Appearance  and  Reality,  1st  edition,  p.  31. 
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metrical  relations,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  general  philosophy.  We 
are  told,  by  those  who  advocate  this  opinion,  that  the  whole  contains 
diversity  within  itself,  that  it  synthesizes  differences,  and  that  it  performs 
other  similar  feats.  For  my  part,  I am  unable  to  attach  any  precise 
significance  to  these  phrases.  But  let  us  do  our  best 

The  proposition  ua  is  greater  than  b?  we  are  told,  does  not  really 
say  anything  about  either  a or  6,  but  about  the  two  together.  Denoting 
the  whole  which  they  compose  by  (ab),  it  savs,  we  will  suppose,  u (ab) 
contains  diversity  of  magnitude.’’  Now  to  this  statement — neglecting 
for  the  present  all  general  arguments — there  is  a special  objection  in 
the  case  of  asymmetry,  (ab)  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  a and  A, 
and  thus  the  property  of  the  whole  will  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  case 
where  a is  greater  than  b as  in  the  case  where  b is  greater  than  a. 
Leibniz,  who  did  not  accept  the  monistic  theory,  and  had  therefore 
no  reason  to  render  it  plausible,  clearly  perceived  this  fact,  as  appears 
from  the  above  quotation.  For,  in  his  third  way  of  regarding  ratio, 
we  do  not  consider  which  is  the  antecedent,  which  the  consequent; 
and  it  is  indeed  sufficiently  evident  that,  in  the  whole  (ab)  as  such, 
there  is  neither  antecedent  nor  consequent.  In  order  to  distinguish 
a whole  (ab)  from  a whole  (ba%  as  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  explain 
asymmetry,  we  shall  be  forced  back  from  the  whole  to  the  parts  and 
their  relation.  For  (ab)  and  (ba)  consist  of  precisely  the  same  parts, 
and  differ  in  no  respect  whatever  save  the  sense  of  the  relation  between 
a and  b.  “ a is  greater  than  b ” and  u b is  greater  than  a ” are  proposi- 
tions containing  precisely  the  same  constituents,  and  giving  rise  therefore 
to  precisely  the  same  whole ; their  difference  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that 
greater  is,  in  the  first  case,  a relation  of  a to  6,  in  the  second,  a relation 
of  b to  a.  Thus  the  distinction  of  sense,  Le.  the  distinction  between  an 
asymmetrical  relation  and  its  converse,  is  one  which  the  monistic  theory 
of  relations  is  wholly  unable  to  explain. 

Arguments  of  a more  general  nature  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely,  but  the  following  argument  seems  peculiarly  relevant.  The 
relation  of  whole  and  part  is  itself  an  asymmetrical  relation,  and  the 
whole — as  monists  are  peculiarly  fond  of  telling  us — is  distinct  from  all 
its  parts,  both  severally  and  collectively.  Hence  when  we  say  “ a is 
part  of  b”  we  really  mean,  if  the  monistic  theory  be  correct,  to  assert 
something  of  the  whole  composed  of  a and  5,  which  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  b.  If  the  proposition  concerning  this  new  whole  be  not 
one  of  whole  and  part  there  will  be  no  true  judgments  of  whole  and 
part,  and  it  wall  therefore  be  false  to  say  that  a relation  between  the 
parts  is  really  an  adjective  of  the  whole.  If  the  new  proposition  is  one 
of  whole  and  part,  it  will  require  a new  one  for  its  meaning,  and  so  on. 
If,  as  a desperate  measure,  the  monist  asserts  that  the  whole  composed 
of  a and  b is  not  distinct  from  b,  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  a whole 
is  the  sum  (in  the  sense  of  Symbolic  Logic)  of  its  parts,  which,  besides 
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being  an  abandonment  of  his  whole  position,  renders  it  inevitable  that 
the  whole  should  be  symmetrical  as  regards  its  parts— a view  which  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  fatal.  And  hence  we  find  monists  driven  to 
the  view  that  the  only  true  whole,  the  Absolute,  has  no  parts  at  all, 
and  that  no  propositions  in  regard  to  it  or  anything  else  are  quite 
true — a view  which,  in  the  mere  statement,  unavoidably  contradicts 
itself.  And  surely  an  opinion  which  holds  all  propositions  to  be  in  the 
end  self-contradictory  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  the  fact  that,  if  it 
be  accepted,  it  also  must  be  self-contradictory. 

216.  We  have  now  seen  that  asymmetrical  relations  are  unin- 
telligible on  both  the  usual  theories  of  relation*.  Hence,  since  such 
relations  are  involved  in  Number,  Quantity,  Order,  Space,  Time,  and 
Motion,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a satisfactory  philosophy  of  Mathematics 
so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  view'  that  no  relation  can  be  “purely 
external.’1  As  soon,  however,  as  we  adopt  a different  theory,  the  logical 
puzzles,  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  philosophers,  are  seen  to  be 
artificial.  Among  the  terms  commonly  regarded  as  relational,  those 
that  are  symmetrical  and  transitive— such  as  equality  and  simultaneity — 
are  capable  of  reduction  to  what  has  been  vaguely  called  identity  of 
content,  but  this  in  turn  must  be  analyzed  into  sameness  of  relation 
to  some  other  term.  For  the  so-called  properties  of  a term  are,  in  fact, 
only  other  terms  to  which  it  stands  in  some  relation ; and  a common 
property  of  two  terms  is  a term  to  which  both  stand  in  the  same 
relation. 

The  present  long  digression  into  the  realm  of  logic  is  necessitated 
by  the  fundamental  importance  of  order,  and  by  the  total  impossibility 
of  explaining  order  without  abandoning  the  most  cherished  and  wide- 
spread of  philosophic  dogmas.  Everything  depends,  where  order  is 
concerned,  upon  asymmetry  and  difference  of  sense,  but  these  two  concepts 
are  unintelligible  to  the  traditional  logic.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
have  to  examine  the  connection  of  difference  of  sense  with  what  appeal's 
in  Mathematics  as  difference  of  sign.  In  this  examination,  though  some 
pure  logic  will  still  be  requisite,  we  shall  approach  again  to  mathematical 
topics;  and  these  will  occupy  us  wholly  throughout  the  succeeding  chapters 
of  this  Part. 


* The  grounds  of  these  theories  will  he  examined  from  a more  general  point  of 
view  in  Part  VI,  Chap.  u. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


DIFFERENCE  OF  SENSE  AND  DIFFERENCE  OF  SIGN. 

217.  We  have  now  seen  that  order  depends  upon  asymmetrical 
relations,  and  that  these  always  have  two  senses,  as  before  and  after, 
greater  and  less,  east  and  west,  etc.  The  difference  of  sense  is  closely 
connected  (though  not  identical)  with  the  mathematical  difference  of 
sign.  It  is  a notion  of  fundamental  importance  in  Mathematics,  and 
is,  so  far  as  I can  see,  not  explicable  in  terms  of  any  other  notions. 
The  first  philosopher  who  realized  its  importance  would  seem  to  be  Kant. 
In  the  Versuch  den  Begriff  der  negative n Grasse  in  die  WeliweisheU 
einziifuhren  (1763),  we  find  him  aware  of  the  difference  between  logical 
opposition  and  the  opposition  of  positive  and  negative.  In  the  discussion 
Von  dem  ersten  Grunde  des  U nterschiedes  der  Gegenden  im  Raitme  (1768), 
we  find  a full  realization  of  the  importance  of  asymmetry  in  spatial 
relations,  and  a proof,  based  on  this  fact,  that  space  cannot  be  wholly 
relational*.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  realized  the  connection  of 
this  asymmetry  with  difference  of  §ign.  In  1763  he  certainly  was  not 
aware  of  the  connection,  since  he  regarded  pain  as  a negative  amount  of 
pleasure,  and  supposed  that  a great  pleasure  and  a small  pain  can  be 
added  to  give  a less  pleasure  f — a view  which  seems  both  logically  and 
psychologically  false.  In  the  Prolegomena  (§  13),  as  is  well  known, 
he  made  the  asymmetry  of  spatial  relations  a ground  for  regarding  space 
as  a mere  form  of  intuition,  perceiving,  as  appears  from  the  discussion 
of  1768,  that  space  could  not  consist,  as  Leibniz  supposed,  of  mere 
relations  among  objects,  and  being  unable,  owing  to  his  adherence  to 
the  logical  objection  to  relations  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
to  free  from  contradiction  the  notion  of  absolute  space  with  asym- 
metrical relations  between  its  points.  Although  I cannot  regard  this 
later  and  more  distinctively  Kantian  theory  as  an  advance  upon  that 
of  1768,  yet  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Kant  for  having  first  called 
attention  to  the  logical  importance  of  asymmetrical  relations. 

* See  especially  ed.  Hart,  Vol.  II,  pp.  386,  391. 

+ Ed.  Hart,  VoL  II,  p.  83. 
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218.  By  difference  of  sense  I mean,  in  the  present  discussion  at  least, 
the  difference  between  an  asymmetrical  relation  and  its  converse.  It  is  a 
fundamental  logical  fact  that,  given  any  relation  i?,  and  any  two  terms 
a,  i,  there  are  two  propositions  to  be  formed  of  these  elements,  the  one 
relating  a to  b (which  I call  aRb%  the  other  (bRa)  relating  b to  a.  These 
two  propositions  are  always  different,  though  sometimes  (as  in  the  case 
of  diversity)  either  implies  the  other.  In  other  cases,  such  as  logical  im- 
plication, the  one  does  not  imply  either  the  other  or  its  negation;  while 
in  a third  set  of  cases,  the  one  implies  the  negation  of  the  other.  It  is 
only  in  cases  of  the  third  kind  that  I shall  speak  of  difference  of  sense. 
In  these  cases,  aRb  excludes  bRa.  But  here  another  fundamental  logical 
fact  becomes  relevant.  In  all  cases  where  aRb  does  not  imply  bRa  there 
is  another  relation,  related  to  i?,  which  must  hold  between  b and  a.  That 
is,  there  is  a relation  R such  that  aRb  implies  bRa ; and  further,  bRa 
implies  aRb.  The  relation  of  R to  R is  difference  of  sense.  This 
relation  is  one-one,  symmetrical,  and  intransitive.  Its  existence  is  the 
source  of  series,  of  the  distinction  of  signs,  and  indeed  of  the  greater 
part  of  mathematics. 

219.  A question  of  considerable  importance  to  logic,  and  especially 
to  the  theory  of  inference,  may  be  raised  with  regard  to  difference  of  sense. 
Are  aRb  and  bRa  really  different  propositions,  or  do  they  only  differ 
linguistically  ? It  may  be  held  that  there  is  only  one  relation  R9  and 
that  all  necessary  distinctions  can  be  obtained  from  that  between  aRb 
and  bRa . It  may  be  said  that,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  speech  and 
writing,  we  are  compelled  to  mention  either  a or  b first,  and  that  this  gives 
a seeming  difference  between  44  a is  greater  than  b * and  44  b is  less  than 
a but  that,  in  reality,  these  two  propositions  are  identical.  But  if 
we  take  this  view  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  indubitable 
distinction  between  greater  and  less.  These  two  words  have  certainly 
each  a meaning,  even  when  no  terms  are  mentioned  as  related  by  them. 
And  they  certainly  have  different  meanings,  and  are  certainly  relations. 
Hence  if  we  are  to  hold  that  44  a is  greater  than  b ” and  “ b is  less  than  a " 
are  the  same  proposition,  we  shall  have  to  maintain  that  both  greater 
and  less  enter  into  each  of  these  propositions,  which  seems  obviously 
false ; or  else  we  shall  have  to  hold  that  what  really  occurs  is  neither 
of  the  two,  but  that  third  abstract  relation  mentioned  by  Leibniz  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.  In  this  case  the  difference  between  greater  and 
less  would  be  one  essentially  involving  a reference  to  the  terms  a and  b. 
But  this  view  cannot  be  maintained  without  circularity ; for  neither  the 
greater  nor  the  less  is  inherently  the  antecedent,  and  we  can  only  say 
that,  when  the  greater  is  the  antecedent,  the  relation  is  greater ; when 
the  less,  the  relation  is  less.  Hence,  it  would  seem,  we  must  admit  that 
R and  R are  distinct  relations.  We  cannot  escape  this  conclusion  by 
the  analysis  into  adjectives  attempted  in  the  last  chapter.  We  there 
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analyzed  aRb  into  a/3  and  ba . But,  corresponding  to  every  6,  there  will 
be  two  adjectives,  0 and  /S,  and  corresponding  to  every  a there  will  also 
be  two,  a and  H.  Thus  if  R be  greater , a will  be  u greater  than  A * 
and  a “ less  than  A”  or  rire  But  the  difference  between  a and  a 

presupposes  that  between  greater  and  less,  between  R and  Ry  and  therefore 
cannot  explain  it.  Hence  R and  R must  be  distinct,  and  w aRb  implies 
bRa  ” must  be  a genuine  inference. 

I come  now  to  the  connection  between  difference  of  sense  and 
difference  of  sign.  We  shall  find  that  the  latter  is  derivative  from  the 
former,  being  a difference  which  only  exists  between  terms  which  either 
are,  or  are  correlated  with,  asymmetrical  relations.  But  in  certain  cases 
we  shall  find  some  complications  of  detail  which  will  demand  discussion. 

The  difference  of  signs  belongs,  traditionally,  only  to  numbers  and 
magnitudes,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  addition.  It  may  be 
allowed  that  the  notation  cannot  be  usefully  employed  where  there 
is  no  addition,  and  even  that,  where  distinction  of  sign  is  possible, 
addition  in  some  sense  is  in  general  also  possible.  But  we  shall  find 
that  the  difference  of  sign  has  no  veiy  intimate  connection  with  addition 
and  subtraction.  To  make  this  clear,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
clearly  realize  that  numbers  and  magnitudes  which  have  no  sign  are 
radically  different  from  such  as  are  positive.  Confusion  on  this  point  is 
quite  fatal  to  any  just  theory  of  signs. 

220.  Taking  first  finite  numbers,  the  positive  and  negative  numbers 
arise  as  follows*.  Denoting  by  R the  relation  between  two  integers  in 
virtue  of  which  the  second  is  next  after  the  first,  the  proposition  mRn 
is  equivalent  to  what  is  usually  expressed  by  m -f  1 = n.  But  the  present 
theory  will  apply  to  progressions  generally  and  does  not  depend  upon 
the  logical  theory  of  cardinals  developed  in  Part  II.  In  the  proposition 
mRn,  the  integers  m and  n are  considered,  as  when  they  result  from  the 
logical  definition,  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  sign.  If  now  mRn  and  nRp, 
we  put  7nR*p\  and  so  on  for  higher  powers.  Every  power  of  R is  an 
asymmetrical  relation,  and  its  converse  is  easily  shown  to  be  the  same 

power  of  R as  it  is  itself  of  R . Thus  mRaq  is  equivalent  to  qRam. 
These  are  the  two  propositions  which  are  commonly  written  m-+a~q 
and  q — a-m.  Thus  the  relations  Ra , Ra  are  the  true  positive  and 
negative  integers;  and  these,  though  associated  with  a,  are  both  wholly 
distinct  from  it.  Thus  in  this  case  the  connection  with  difference  of 
sense  is  obvious  and  straightforward. 

221.  As  regards  magnitudes,  several  cases  must  be  distinguished. 
We  have  (1)  magnitudes  which  are  not  either  relations  or  stretches, 
(2)  stretches,  (3)  magnitudes  which  are  relations. 

* I give  the  theory  briefly  here,  as  it  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  and  generally 
in  the  chapter  on  Progressions,  § 233. 
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(1)  Magnitudes  of  this  class  are  themselves  neither  positive  nor 
negative.  But  two  such  magnitudes,  as  explained  in  Part  III,  determine 
either  a distance  or  a stretch,  and  these  are  always  positive  or  negative. 
These  are  moreover  always  capable  of  addition.  But  since  our  original 
magnitudes  are  neither  relations  nor  stretches,  the  new  magnitudes  thus 
obtained  are  of  a different  kind  from  the  original  set.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence of  two  pleasures,  or  the  collection  of  pleasures  intermediate  between 
two  pleasures,  is  not  a pleasure,  but  in  the  one  case  a relation,  in  the 
other  a class. 

(2)  Magnitudes  of  divisibility  in  general  have  no  sign,  but  when 
they  are  magnitudes  of  stretches  they  acquire  sign  by  correlation. 
A stretch  is  distinguished  from  other  collections  by  the  fact  that  it 
consists  of  all  the  terms  of  a series  intermediate  between  two  given 
terms.  By  combining  the  stretch  with  one  sense  of  the  asymmetrical 
relation  which  must  exist  between  its  end-terms,  the  stretch  itself 
acquires  sense,  and  becomes  asymmetrical.  That  is,  we  can  distinguish 
(1)  the  collection  of  terms  between  a and  h without  regard  to  order,  (2) 
the,  terms  from  a to  £,  (3)  the  terms  from  b to  a.  Here  (2)  and  (3)  are 
complex,  being  compounded  of  (1)  and  one  sense  of  the  constitutive 
relation.  Of  these  two,  one  must  be  called  positive,  the  other  negative. 
Where  our  series  consists  of  magnitudes,  usage  and  the  connection  with 
addition  have  decided  that,  if  a is  less  than  (2)  is  positive  and  (3)  is 
negative.  But  where,  as  in  Geometry,  our  series  is  not  composed  of 
magnitudes,  it  becomes  wholly  arbitrary  which  is  to  be  positive  and 
which  negative.  In  either  case,  we  have  the  same  relation  to  addition, 
which  is  as  follows.  Any  pair  of  collections  can  be  added  to  form  a new 
collection,  but  not  any  pair  of  stretches  can  be  added  to  form  a new 
stretch.  For  this  to  be  possible  the  end  of  one  stretch  must  be  con- 
secutive to  the  beginning  of  the  other.  In  this  way,  the  stretches  ab,  be 
can  be  added  to  form  the  stretch  ac.  If  ah,  be  have  the  same  sense,  ac  is 
greater  than  either;  if  they  have  different  senses,  ac  is  less  than  one 
of  them.  In  this  second  case  the  addition  of  ab  and  be  is  regarded 
as  the  subtraction  of  ab  and  cb>  be  and  cb  being  negative  and  positive 
respectively.  If  our  stretches  are  numerically  measurable,  addition  or 
subtraction  of  their  measures  will  give  the  measure  of  the  result  of 
adding  or  subtracting  the  stretches,  where  these  are  such  as  to  allow 
addition  or  subtraction.  But  the  whole  opposition  of  positive  and 
negative,  as  is  evident,  depends  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  our 
series  is  generated  by  an  asymmetrical  relation. 

(3)  Magnitudes  which  are  relations  may  be  either  symmetrical  or 
asymmetrical  relations.  In  the  former  case,  if  a be  a term  of  the  field 
of  one  of  them,  the  other  terms  of  the  various  fields,  if  certain  conditions 
are  fulfilled*,  may  be  arranged  in  series  according  as  their  relations  to  a 
are  greater  or  smaller.  This  arrangement  may  be  different  when  we  choose 

* Cf.  § 245. 
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some  term  other  than  a\  for  the  present,  therefore,  we  shall  suppose  a to 
be  chosen  once  for  all.  When  the  terms  have  been  arranged  in  a series, 
it  may  happen  that  some  or  all  places  in  the  series  are  occupied  by  more 
than  one  term;  but  in  any  case  the  assemblage  of  terms  between  a and 
some  other  term  m is  definite,  and  leads  to  a stretch  with  two  senses. 
We  may  then  combine  the  magnitude  of  the  relation  of  a to  m with  one 
or  other  of  these  two  senses,  and  so  obtain  an  asymmetrical  relation  of 
a to  77z,  which,  like  the  original  relation,  will  have  magnitude.  Thus  the 
case  of  symmetrical  relations  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  asymmetrical 
relations.  These  latter  lead  to  signs,  and  to  addition  and  subtraction, 
in  exactly  the  saffce  way  as  stretches  with  sense ; the  only  difference  being 
that  the  addition  and  subtraction  are  now  of  the  kind  which,  in  Part  III, 
we  called  relational.  Thus  in  all  cases  of  magnitudes  having  sign,  the 
difference  between  the  two  senses  of  an  asymmetrical  relation  is  the 
source  of  the  difference  of  sign. 

The  case  which  we  discussed  in  connection  with  stretches  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  Geometry.  We  have  here  a magnitude  with- 
out sign,  an  asymmetrical  relation  without  magnitude,  and  some  intimate 
connection  between  the  two.  The  combination  of  both  then  gives  a 
magnitude  which  has  sign.  All  geometrical  magnitudes  having  sign 
arise  in  this  way.  But  there  is  a curious  complication  in  the  case  of 
volumes.  Volumes  are,  in  the  first  instance,  signless  quantities ; but  in 
analytical  Geometry  they  always  appear  as  positive  or  negative.  Here 
the  asymmetrical  relations  (for  there  are  two)  appear  as  terms,  between 
which  there  is  a symmetrical  relation,  but  one  which  yet  has  an  opposite 
of  a kind  very  similar  to  the  converse  of  an  asymmetrical  relation. 
This  relation,  as  an  exceptional  case,  must  be  here  briefly  discussed. 

222.  The  descriptive  straight  line  is  a serial  relation  in  virtue  of 
which  the  points  of  the  line  form  a series*.  Either  sense  of  the  descriptive 
straight  line  may  be  called  a ray,  the  sense  being  indicated  by  an 


arrow.  Any  two  non-coplanar  rays  have  one  or  other  of  two  relations, 
which  may  be  called  right  and  left-handedness  respectively  f.  This 
relation  is  symmetrical  but  not  transitive,  and  is  the  essence  of  the  usual 
distinction  of  right  and  left.  Thus  the  relation  of  the  upward  vertical 
to  a line  from  north  to  east  is  right-handed,  and  to  a line  from  south  to 

* See  Part  VI. 

t The  two  cases  are  illustrated  in  the  figure.  The  difference  is  the  same  as  that 
between  the  two  sorts  of  coordinate  axes. 
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east  is  left-handed.  But  though  the  relation  is  symmetrical,  it  is 
changed  into  its  opposite  by  changing  either  of  the  terms  of  the  relation 
into  its  converse.  That  is,  denoting  right-handedness  by  if,  left-handed- 

ncss  by  L (which  is  not  R\  if  A and  B be  two  rays  which  are  mutually 
right-handed,  we  shall  have 

ARB , ALB,  ALB , ARB,  BRA , BLA,  BLA , BRA, 

That  is,  every  pair  of  non-coplanar  .straight  lines  gives  rise  to  eight  such 
relations,  of  which  four  are  right-handed,  and  four  left-handed.  The 
difference  between  L and  R,  though  not,  as  it  stands,  a difference  of 
sense,  is,  nevertheless,  the  difference  of  positive  and  negative,  and  is  the 
reason  why  the  volumes  of  tetrahedra,  as  given  by  determinants,  always 
have  signs.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  plain  man’s 
reduction  of  right  and  left  to  asymmetrical  relations.  The  plain  man 
takes  one  of  the  rays  (say  A)  as  fixed — when  he  is  sober,  he  takes  A to 
be  the  upward  vertical— and  then  regards  right  and  left  as  properties  of 
the  single  ray  B , or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  relations  of  any 
two  points  which  determine  B,  In  this  wray,  right  and  left  become 
asymmetrical  relations,  and  even  have  a limited  degree  of  transitiveness,  of 
the  kind  explained  in  the  fifth  way  of  generating  series  (in  Chapter  xxiv). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  is  fixed  mast  be  a ray,  not  a mere  straight 
line.  For  example,  two  planes  which  are  not  mutually  perpendicular 
are  not  one  right  and  the  other  left  with  regard  to  their  line  of  inter- 
section, but  only  with  regard  to  either  of  the  rays  belonging  to  this 
line.*  But  when  this  is  borne  in  mind,  and  when  we  consider,  not 
semi-planes,  but  complete  planes,  through  the  ray  in  question,  right  and 
left  become  asymmetrical  and  each  others  converses.  Thus  the  signs 
associated  with  right  and  left,  like  all  other  signs,  depend  upon  the 
asymmetry  of  relations.  This  conclusion,  therefore,  may  now*  be  allow  ed 
to  be  general. 

223.  Difference  of  sense  is,  of  course,  more  general  than  difference  of 
sign,  since  it  exists  in  cases  with  which  mathematics  (at  least  at  present) 
is  unable  to  deal.  And  difference  of  sign  seems  scarcely  applicable  to 
relations  which  are  not  transitive,  or  are  not  intimately  connected  with, 
some  transitive  relation.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  regal’d  the 
relation  of  an  event  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  of  a quantity  to  its 
magnitude,  as  conferring  a difference  of  sign.  These  relations  are  what 
Professor  Schroder  calls  crscliopft i.e.  if  they  hold  between  ct  and  b , 
they  can  never  hold  between  b and  some  third  term.  Mathematically, 
their  square  is  null.  Ihese  relations,  then,  do  not  give  rise  to  difference 
of  sign. 

requires  that  the  passage  from  the  one  plane  to  the  other  should  be  made 
via  one  of  the  acute  angles  made  by  their  intersection. 

t Algebra  der  Logik , \ ol.  Ill,  p.  ,‘328.  Professor  Peirce  calls  such  relations  non- 
repeating (reference  in  Schroder,  ?£.). 
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All  magnitudes  with  sign,  so  the  above  account  has  led  us  to  believe, 
are  either  relations  or  compound  concepts  into  which  relations  enter. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  usual  instances  of  opposites : good  and 
evil,  pleasure  and  pain,  beauty  and  ugliness,  desire  and  aversion  ? The 
last  pair  are  very  complex,  and  if  I were  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  them, 
I should  emit  some  universally  condemned  opinions.  With  regard  to 
the  others,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  an  opposition  of  a very  different 
kind  from  that  of  two  mutually  converse  asymmetrical  relations,  and 
analogous  rather  to  the  opposition  of  red  and  blue,  or  of  two  different 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind.  From  these  oppositions,  which  are  con- 
stituted by  what  may  be  called  synthetic  incompatibility*,  the  oppositions 
above  mentioned  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  there  are  only  two  incom- 
patible terms,  instead  of  a whole  series.  The  incompatibility  consists 
in  the  fact  that  two  terms  which  are  thus  incompatible  cannot  coexist  in 
the  same  spatio-temporal  place,  or  cannot  be  predicates  of  the  same 
existent,  or,  more  generally,  cannot  both  enter  into  true  propositions  of 
a certain  form,  which  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  one  contains  one  of  the 
incompatibles  while  the  other  contains  the  other.  This  kind  of  incom- 
patibility (which  usually  belongs,  with  respect  to  some  class  of  proposi- 
tions, to  the  terms  of  a given  series)  is  a most  important  notion  in 
general  logic,  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  the  difference 
between  mutually  converse  relations.  This  latter  is,  in  fact,  a special 
case  of  such  incompatibility;  but  it  is  the  special  case  only  that  gives 
rise  to  the  difference  of  sign.  All  difference  of  sign — so  we  may  conclude 
our  argument — is  primarily  derived  from  transitive  asymmetrical  rela- 
tions, from  which  it  may  be  extended  by  correlation  to  terms  variously 
related  to  such  relations  f;  hut  such  extensions  are  always  subsequent  to 
the  original  opposition  derived  from  difference  of  sense. 

* See  The  Philosophy  of  Leibniz,  by  the  present  author  (Cambridge  1900), 
pp.  19,  20. 

t Thus  in  mathematical  Economics,  pleasure  and  pain  may  be  taken  as  positive 
and  negative  without  logical  error,  by  the  theory  (whose  psychological  correctness 
we  need  not  examine)  that  a man  must  be  paid  to  endure  pain,  and  most  pay  to 
obtain  pleasure.  The  opposition  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  thus  correlated  with  that  of 
money  paid  and  money  received,  which  is  an  opposition  of  positive  and  negative  in 
the  sense  of  elementary  Arithmetic. 


CHAPTER  XXYIIL 


ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  OPEN  AND 
CLOSED  SERIES. 

224-  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  purely  logical  discussions 
concerned  with  order,  and  can  turn  our  attention  with  a free  mind  to 
the  more  mathematical  aspects  of  the  subject.  As  the  solution  of  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  contradictions  in  the  notion  of  infinity 
depends  mainly  upon  a correct  philosophy  of  order,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  go  into  philosophical  questions  at  some  length — not  so  much  because 
they  are  relevant,  as  because  most  philosophers  think  them  so.  But  we 
shall  reap  our  reward  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  work. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  is  this:  Can  we  ulti- 
mately distinguish  open  from  closed  series,  and  if  so,  in  what  does 
the  distinction  consist?  We  have  seen  that,  mathematically,  all  series 
are  open,  in  the  sense  that  all  are  generated  by  an  asymmetrical  transi- 
tive relation.  But  philosophically,  we  must  distinguish  the  different 
ways  in  which  this  relation  may  arise,  and  especially  we  must  not 
confound  the  case  where  this  relation  involves  no  reference  to  other 
terms  with  that  where  such  terms  are  essential.  And  practically,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  some  difference  between  open  and  closed  series — 
between,  for  instance,  a straight  line  and  a circle,  or  a pedigree  and  a 
mutual  admiration  society.  But  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  express  the 
difference  precisely. 

225.  Where  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  is  finite,  and 
the  series  is  generated  in  the  first  of  the  ways  explained  in 
Chapter  xxiv,  the  method  of  obtaining  a transitive  relation  out  of  the 
intransitive  relation  with  which  we  start  is  radically  different  according 
as  the  series  is  open  or  closed.  If  R be  the  generating  relation,  and  n be 
the  number  of  terms  in  our  series,  two  cases  may  arise.  Denoting  the 
relation  of  any  term  to  the  next  but  oue  by  R\  and  so  on  for  higher 
powers,  the  relation  Rn  can  have  only  one  of  two  values,  zero  and 
identity.  (It  is  assumed  that  I?  is  a one-one  relation.)  For  starting 
with  the  first  term,  if  there  be  one,  Rn~~l  brings  us  to  the  last  term  ; and 
thus  Rn  gives  no  new  term,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  relation 
R*\  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that,  starting  with  any  term. 
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R*  brings  us  back  to  that  terra  again.  These  two  are  the  only  possible 
alternatives.  In  the  first  case,  we  call  the  series  open  ; in  the  second,  we 
call  it  closed.  In  the  first  case,  the  series  has  a definite  beginning  and 
end ; in  the  second  case,  like  the  angles  of  a polygon,  it  has  no  peculiar 
terms.  In  the  first  case,  our  transitive  asymmetrical  relation  is  the 
disjunctive  relation  “a  power  of  R not  greater  than  the  (n-  l^h.7’ 
By  substituting  this  relation,  which  we  may  call  R'y  for  J?,  our  series 
becomes  of  the  second  of  the  six  types.  But  in  the  second  case  no  such 
simple  reduction  to  the  second  type  is  possible.  For  now,  the  relation 
of  any  two  terms  a and  m of  our  series  may  be  just  as  well  taken  to  be 

a power  of  R as  a power  of  Ry  and  the  question  which  of  any  three  terms 
is  between  the  other  two  becomes  wholly  arbitrary.  We  might  now  intro- 
duce, first  the  relation  of  separation  of  four  terms,  and  then  the  resulting 
five-term  relation  explained  in  Chapter  xxv.  We  should  then  regard 
three  of  the  terms  in  the  five-term  relation  as  fixed,  and  find  that  the 
resulting  relation  of  the  other  two  is  transitive  and  asymmetrical.  But 
here  the  first  term  of  our  series  is  wholly  arbitrary,  which  was  not  the 
case  before ; and  the  generating  relation  is,  in  reality,  one  of  five  terms, 
not  one  of  two.  There  is,  however,  in  the  case  contemplated,  a simpler 
method.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : In  an  open  series,  any  two 
terms  a and  m define  two  senses  in  which  the  series  may  be  described, 
the  one  in  which  a comes  before  my  and  the  other  in  which  m comes 
before  a.  We  can  then  say  of  any  two  other  tenns  c and  g that  the 
sense  of  the  order  from  c to  g is  the  same  as  that  of  the  order  from 
a to  my  or  different,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  way,  considering 
a and  m fixed,  and  c and  g variable,  we  get  a transitive  asymmetrical 
relation  between  c and  gy  obtained  from  a transitive  symmetrical  relation 
of  the  pair  c,  g to  the  pair  a,  m (or  m,  a , as  the  case  may  be).  But  this 
transitive  symmetrical  relation  can,  by  the  principle  of  abstraction,  be 
analyzed  into  possession  of  a common  property,  which  is,  in  this  case, 
the  fact  that  ay  m and  cy  g have  the  generating  relation  with  the  same 
sense.  Thus  the  four-term  relation  is,  in  this  case,  not  essential.  But  in  a 
closed  series,  a and  m do  not  define  a sense  of  the  series,  even  when  we 
are  told  that  a is  to  precede  m : we  can  start  from  a and  get  to  m in 
either  direction.  But  if  now  we  take  a third  term  dy  and  decide  that  we 
are  to  start  from  a and  reach  m taking  d on  the  way,  then  a sense  of  the 
series  is  defined.  The  stretch  adm  includes  one  portion  of  the  series,  but 
not  the  other.  Thus  we  may  go  from  England  to  New  Zealand  either 
by  the  east  or  by  the  west ; but  if  we  are  to  take  India  on  the  way,  we 
must  go  by  the  east.  If  now  we  consider  any  other  term,  say  ky  this 
will  have  some  definite  position  in  the  series  which  starts  with  a and 
reaches  m by  way  of  d.  In  this  series,  k will  come  either  between  a and 
dy  or  between  d and  my  or  after  m.  Thus  the  three-term  relation  of 
a,  dy  m seems  in  this  case  sufficient  to  generate  a perfectly  definite  series. 
Yailatfs  five-term  relation  will  then  consist  in  this,  that  with  regard  to 
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the  order  adm>  Jc  comes  before  (or  after)  any  other  term  l of  the  collection. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  this  relation  in  the  present  case,  since  the 
three-term  relation  suffices.  This  three-term  relation  may  be  formally 
defined  as  follows.  There  is  between  any  two  terms  of  our  collection  a 
relation  which  is  a power  of  R less  than  the  zzth.  Let  the  relation  between 
a and  dbe  R*,  that  between  a and  m Ry.  Then  if  x is  less  than  z/,  we 
assign  one  sense  to  adm ; if  x is  greater  than  z/,  we  assign  the  other. 

There  will  be  also  between  a and  d the  relation  Rn~x,  and  between  a and 
m the  relation  jRn~y.  If  x is  less  than  ?/,  then  n — x is  greater  than  n —y\ 

hence  the  asymmetry  of  the  two  cases  corresponds  to  that  of  R and  R. 
The  terms  of  the  series  are  simply  ordered  by  correlation  with  their 
numbers  x and  z/,  those  with  smaller  numbers  preceding  those  with 
larger  ones.  Thus  there  is  here  no  need  of  the  five-term  relation,  every- 
thing being  effected  by  the  three-term  relation,  which  is  itself  reduced  to 
an  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  of  two  numbers.  But  the  closed 
series  is  still  distinguished  from  the  open  one  by  the  fact  that  its  first 
term  is  arbitrary. 

226.  A very  similar  discussion  will  apply  to  the  case  where  our 
senes  is  generated  by  relations  of  three  terms.  To  keep  the  analogy 
with  the  one-one  relation  of  the  above  case,  we  will  make  the  following 
assumptions.  Let  there  be  a relation  B of  one  term  to  two  others,  and 
let  the  one  term  be  called  the  mean,  the  two  others  the  extremes.  Let 
the  mean  be  uniquely  determined  when  the  extremes  are  given,  and  let 
one  extreme  be  uniquely  determined  by  the  mean  and  the  other  extreme. 
Further  let  each  term  that  occurs  as  mean  occur  also  as  extreme,  and 
each  term  that  occurs  as  extreme  (with  at  most  two  exceptions)  occur 
also  as  mean.  Finally,  if  there  be  a relation  in  which  c is  mean,  and  b 
and  d are  extremes,  let  there  be  always  (except  wiien  b or  d is  one  of  the 
two  possible  exceptional  terms)  a relation  in  w'hich  b is  the  mean  and  c 
one  of  the  extremes,  and  another  in  which  d is  the  mean  and  c one  of  the 
extremes.  Then  b and  c will  occur  together  in  only  two  relations.  This 
fact  constitutes  a relation  between  b and  c,  and  only  one  other  term 
besides  b will  have  this  new  relation  to  <?.  By  means  of  this  relation,  if 
there  are  two  exceptional  terms,  or  if,  our  collection  being  infinite,  there 
is  only  one,  we  can  construct  an  open  series.  If  our  two-term  relation  be 
asymmetrical,  this  is  sufficiently  evident ; hut  the  same  result  can  be 
proved  if  our  two-term  relation  is  symmetrical.  For  there  will  be  at 
either  end,  say  a,  an  asymmetrical  relation  of  a to  the  only  term  which  is 
the  mean  between  a and  some  other  term.  This  relation  multiplied  by 
the  wth  power  of  our  two-term  relation,  where  n -f  1 is  any  integer  less 
than  the  number  of  terms  in  our  collection,  will  give  a relation  which 
holds  between  a and  a number  (not  exceeding  n-f  1)  of  terms  of  our 
collection,  of  which  terms  one  and  only  one  is  such  that  no  number  less 
than  n gives  a relation  of  a to  this  term.  Thus  we  obtain  a correlation 
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of  our  terms  with  the  natural  numbers,  which  generates  an  open 
series  with  a for  one  of  its  ends.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  collec- 
tion has  no  exceptional  terms,  but  is  finite,  then  we  shall  obtain 
a closed  series.  Let  our  two-term  relation  be  P,  and  first  suppose  it 
symmetrical.  (It  will  be  symmetrical  if  our  original  three-term  relation 
was  symmetrica]  with  z*egard  to  the  extremes.)  Then  every  term  c of 
our  collection  will  have  the  relation  P to  two  others,  which  will  have 
to  each  other  the  relation  P\  Of  all  the  relations  of  the  form  Pm 
which  hold  between  two  given  terms,  there  will  be  one  in  which  m is 
least : this  may  be  called  the  principal  relation  of  our  two  terms.  Let 
the  number  of  terms  of  the  collection  be  n.  Then  every  term  of  our 
collection  will  have  to  every  other  a principal  relation  Px,  where  x is 
some  integer  not  greater  than  nj%.  Given  any  two  terms  c and  g of  the 
collection,  provided  we  do  not  have  cP^g  (a  case  which  will  not  arise 
if  n be  odd),  let  us  have  cPxg , where  x is  less  than  n/2.  This  assumption 
defines  a sense  of  the  series,  which  may  be  shown  as  follows.  If  cP^k9 
where  y is  also  less  than  n/2,  three  cases  may  arise,  assuming  y is  greater 
than  x.  We  may  have  gPv~*k9  or,  if  x +y  is  less  than  nj%  we  may 

% 

have  gPx  + or,  if  «r-f  y is  greater  than  w/2,  we  may  have  gP*  * *k. 
(We  choose  always  the  principal  relation.)  These  three  cases  are  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  figure.  We  shall  say,  in  these  three  cases, 

etc 


that,  with  regard  to  the  sense  eg*,  (1)  k comes  after  c and  g,  (2)  and  (3) 
k comes  before  c and  g . If  y is  less  than  and  kPx  ~ vg,  we  shall  say 
that  k is  between  c and  g in  the  sense  eg.  If  n is  odd,  this  covers  all 
passible  cases.  But  if  n is  even,  we  have  to  consider  the  term  c\  which 
is  such  that  cPn  ic'.  This  term  is,  in  a certain  sense,  antipodal  to  c ; we 
may  define  it  as  the  first  term  in  the  series  when  the  above  method  of 
definition  is  adopted.  If  n is  odd,  the  first  term  will  be  that  term  of 
class  (3)  for  which  cP{n~1)J*k.  Thus  the  series  acquires  a definite  order, 
but  one  in  which,  as  in  all  closed  series,  the  first  term  is  arbitrary. 

227.  The  only  remaining  case  is  that  where  we  start  from  four-term 
relations,  and  the  generating  relation  has,  strictly  speaking,  five  terras. 
This  is  the  case  of  projective  Geometry.  Here  the  series  is  necessarily 
closed ; that  is,  in  choosing  our  three  fixed  terms  for  the  five-term 
relation,  there  is  never  any  restriction  upon  our  choice ; and  any  one  of 
these  three  may  be  defined  to  be  the  first. 
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228.  Thus,  to  sum  up : Eveiy  series  being  generated  by  a transitive 
asymmetrical  relation  between  any  two  terms  of  the  series,  a series  is 
open  when  it  has  either  no  beginning,  or  a beginning  which  is  not 
arbitrary ; it  is  closed  when  it  has  an  arbitrary  beginning.  Now  if  R 
be  the  constitutive  relation,  the  beginning  of  the  series  is  a term  having 
the  relation  R but  not  the  relation  R.  Whenever  R is  genuinely  a 
two-term  relation,  the  beginning,  if  it  exists,  must  be  perfectly  definite. 
It  is  only  when  R involves  some  other  term  (which  may  be  considered 
fixed)  besides  the  two  with  regard  to  which  it  is  transitive  and  asym- 
metrical (which  are  to  be  regarded  as  variable),  that  the  beginning  can 
be  arbitrary.  Hence  in  all  cases  of  closed  series,  though  there  may  be 
an  asymmetrical  one-one  relation  if  the  series  is  discrete,  the  transitive 
asymmetrical  relation  must  be  one  involving  one  or  more  fixed  terms 
in  addition  to  the  two  variable  terms  with  regard  to  which  it  generates 
the  series.  Thus  although,  mathematically,  every  closed  series  can  be 
rendered  open,  and  every  open  series  closed,  yet  there  is,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  generating  relation,  a genuine  distinction  between 
them — a distinction,  however,  which  is  of  philosophical  rather  than 
mathematical  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


PROGRESSIONS  AND  ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 

229.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  simplest  type  of  infinite  series, 
namely  that  to  which  the  natural  numbers  themselves  belong.  I shall 
postpone  to  the  next  Part  all  the  supposed  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  infinity  of  such  series,  and  concern  myself  here  only  to  give  the 
elementary  theory  of  them  in  a form  not  presupposing  numbers*. 

The  series  now  to  be  considered  are  those  which  can  be  correlated, 
term  for  term,  with  the  natural  numbers,  without  requiring  any  change 
in  the  order  of  the  terms.  But  since  the  natural  numbers  are  a 
particular  case  of  such  series,  and  since  the  whole  of  Arithmetic  and 
Analysis  can  be  developed  out  of  any  one  such  series,  without  any 
appeal  to  number,  it  is  better  to  give  a definition  of  progressions  which 
involves  no  appeal  to  number. 

A progression  is  a discrete  series  having  consecutive  terms,  and  a 
beginning  but  no  end,  and  being  also  connected . The  meaning  of 
connection  was  explained  in  Chapter  xxiv  by  means  of  number,  but  this 
explanation  cannot  be  given  now.  Speaking  popularly,  when  a series 
is  not  connected  it  falls  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  being  a series 
for  itself.  Thus  numbers  and  instants  together  form  a series  which 
is  not  connected,  and  so  do  two  parallel  straight  lines.  Whenever 
a series  is  originally  given  by  means  of  a transitive  asymmetrical  rela- 
tion, we  can  express  connection  by  the  condition  that  any  two  terms 
of  our  series  are  to  have  the  generating  relation.  But  progressions 
are  series  of  the  kind  that  may  be  generated  in  the  first  of  our  six 
ways,  namely,  by  an  asymmetrical  one-one  relation.  In  order  to  pass 
from  this  to  a transitive  relation,  we  before  employed  numbers,  defining 
the  transitive  relation  as  any  power  of  the  one-one  relation.  This 
definition  will  not  serve  now,  since  numbers  are  to  be  excluded.  It 
is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  mathematics  to  have  adapted  an 
ancient  principle  to  the  needs  of  this  case. 

* The  present  chapter  closely  follows  Peano's  Arithmetic.  See  Formulaire  de 
Math&matiques,  Vol.  II,  §2.  I have  given  a mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  RdM,  Vols.  VII  and  VIII.  The  subject  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  Dedekind  and 
Georg  Cantor. 
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The  definition  which  we  want  is  to  be  obtained  from  mathematical 
induction.  This  principle,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  .subter- 
fuge for  eliciting  results  of  which  no  other  proof  was  forthcoming,  has 
gradually  grown  in  importance  as  the  foundations  of  mathematics  have 
been  more  closely  investigated.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  the  principle  upon 
which  depend,  so  far  as  ordinals  are  concerned,  the  commutative  law 
and  one  form  of  the  distributive  law*.  This  principle,  which  gives 
the  widest  possible  extension  to  the  finite,  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  progressions.  It  may  be  stated  as  follow  s : 

Given  any  class  of  terms  to  which  belongs  the  first  term  of  any 
progression,  and  to  which  belongs  the  term  of  the  progression  next  after 
any  term  of  the  progression  belonging  to  s,  then  every  term  of  the 
progression  belongs  to  s. 

We  may  state  the  same  principle  in  another  form.  Let  </>  (.r)  be 
a propositional  function,  which  is  a determinate  proposition  as  soon 
as  x is  given.  Then  <f>(x)  is  a function  of  <r,  and  will  in  general  be 
true  or  false  according  to  the  value  of  x.  If  -x  be  a member  of  a 
progression,  let  seq  x denote  the  term  next  after  x.  Let  <f>  (x)  be  true 
when  x is  the  first  term  of  a certain  progression,  and  let  <f>( seq  x) 
be  true  whenever  <f>  (x)  is  true,  wdiere  x is  any  term  of  the  progression. 
It  then  follows,  by  the  principle  of  mathematical  induction,  that  <j>  (x) 
is  always  true  if  x be  any  term  of  the  progression  in  question. 

The  complete  definition  of  a progression  is  as  follows.  Let  R be 
any  asymmetrical  one-one  relation,  and  u a class  such  that  every  term 
of  a has  the  relation  of  R to  some  term  also  belonging  to  the  class  u. 
Let  there  be  at  least  one  term  of  the  class  u which  does  not  have 
the  relation  R to  any  term  of  u*  Let  s be  any  class  to  which  belongs 
at  least  one  of  the  terms  of  u which  do  not  have  the  relation  R to  any 
term  of  u,  and  to  which  belongs  also  every  term  of  u which  has  the 
relation  R to  some  term  belonging  to  both  u and  s ; and  let  u be  such 
as  to  be  wholly  contained  in  any  class  s satisfying  the  above  conditions. 
Then  w,  considered  as  ordered  by  the  relation  R,  is  a progression!. 

230.  Of  such  progressions,  everything  relevant  to  finite  Arithmetic 
can  be  proved.  In  the  first  place,  we  show'  that  there  can  only  be 
one  term  of  u which  does  not  have  the  relation  R to  any  term  of  u. 
We  then  define  the  term  to  which  x has  the  relation  R as  the  successor 
of  x (x  being  a u\  which  may  be  written  seq  x.  The  definitions  and 
properties  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  positive  and 

* Namely  (a  -f  /3)y  = a/3  4-  ay.  The  other  form,  a(/3  4-  y)  — a/3  4-  ay,  holds  also 
for  infinite  ordinal  numbers,  and  is  thus  independent  of  mathematical  induction. 

t It  should  be  observed  that  a discrete  open  series  generated  by  a transitive 
relation  can  always  be  reduced,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  one  generated 
by  an  asymmetrical  one-one  relation,  provided  only  that  the  series  is  finite  or  a 
progression. 
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negative  terms,  and  rational  fractions  are  easily  given ; and  it  is  easily 
shown  that  between  any  two  rational  fractions  there  is  always  a third. 
From  this  point  it  is  easy  to  advance  to  irrationals  and  the  real 
numbers*. 

Apart  from  the  principle  of  mathematical  induction,  what  is  chiefly 
interesting  about  this  process  is,  that  it  shows  that  only  the  serial  or 
ordinal  properties  of  finite  numbers  are  used  by  ordinary  mathematics, 
what  may  be  called  the  logical  properties  being  wholly  irrelevant.  By 
the  logical  properties  of  numbers,  I mean  their  definition  by  means  of 
purely  logical  ideas.  This  process,  which  has  been  explained  in  Part  II, 
may  be  here  briefly  recapitulated.  We  show,  to  begin  with,  that  a one- 
one  correlation  can  be  effected  between  any  two  null  classes,  or  between 
any  two  classes  v which  are  such  that,  if  x is  a w,  and  a?  differs  from 
<r,  then  x cannot  be  a u , with  a like  condition  for  v.  The  possibility 
of  such  one-one  correlation  we  call  similarity  of  the  two  classes  u,  v. 
Similarity,  being  symmetrical  and  transitive,  must  be  analyzable  (by  the 
principle  of  abstraction)  into  possession  of  a common  property.  This 
we  define  as  the  number  of  either  of  the  classes.  When  the  two  classes 
u>  v have  the  above-defined  property,  we  say  their  number  is  one ; and 
so  on  for  higher  numbers;  the  general  definition  of  finite  numbers 
demanding  mathematical  induction,  or  the  non -similarity  of  whole  and 
part,  but  being  always  given  in  purely  logical  terms. 

It  is  numbers  so  defined  that  are  used  in  daily  life,  and  that  are 
essential  to  any  assertion  of  numbers.  It  is  the  fact  that  numbers  have 
these  logical  properties  that  makes  them  important.  But  it  is  not 
these  properties  that  ordinary  mathematics  employs,  and  numbers  might 
be  bereft  of  them  without  any  injury  to  the  truth  of  Arithmetic  and 
Analysis.  What  is  relevant  to  mathematics  is  solely  the  fact  that 
finite  numbers  form  a progression.  This  is  the  reason  why  mathe- 
maticians— eg.  Helmholtz,  Dedekind,  and  Kronecker — have  maintained 
that  ordinal  numbers  are  prior  to  cardinals ; for  it  is  solely  the  ordinal 
properties  of  number  that  are  relevant.  But  the  conclusion  that  or- 
dinals are  prior  to  cardinals  seems  to  have  resulted  from  a confusion. 
Ordinals  and  cardinals  alike  form  a progression,  and  have  exactly  the 
same  ordinal  properties.  Of  either,  all  Arithmetic  can  be  proved 
without  any  appeal  to  the  other,  the  propositions  being  symbolically 
identical,  but  different  in  meaning.  In  order  to  prove  that  ordinals 
are  prior  to  cardinals,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  cardinals 
can  only  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  ordinals.  But  this  is  false,  for  the 
logical  definition  of  the  cardinals  is  wholly  independent  of  the  ordinalsf. 
There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  nothing  to  choose,  as  regards  logical  priority, 
between  ordinals  and  cardinals,  except  that  the  existence  of  the  ordinals 

* See  my  article  on  the  Logic  of  Relations,  RdM,  VII. 

+ Professor  Peano,  who  has  a rare  immunity  from  error,  has  recognized  this  feet 
See  Fomnidaire,  1898,  210,  note  (p.  39). 
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is  inferred  from  the  series  of  cardinals.  The  ordinals,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  paragraph,  can  be  defined  without  any  appeal  to  the 
cardinals ; but  when  defined,  they  are  seen  to  imply  the  cardinals. 
Similarly,  the  cardinals  can  be  defined  without  any  appeal  to  the 
ordinals ; but  they  essentially  form  a progression,  and  all  progressions, 
as  I shall  now  show,  necessarily  imply  the  ordinals. 

231.  The  correct  analysis  of  ordinals  has  been  prevented  hitherto  by 
the  prevailing  prejudice  against  relations.  People  speak  of  a series  as 
consisting  of  certain  terms  taken  in  a certain  order,  and  in  this  idea 
there  is  commonly  a psychological  element.  All  sets  of  terms  have, 
apart  from  psychological  considerations,  all  orders  of  which  they  are 
capable ; that  is,  there  are  serial  relations,  whose  fields  are  a given  set  of 
terms,  which  arrange  those  terms  in  any  possible  order.  In  some  cases, 
one  or  more  serial  relations  are  specially  prominent,  either  on  account  of 
their  simplicity,  or  of  their  importance.  Thus  the  order  of  magnitude 
among  numbers,  or  of  before  and  after  among  instants,  seems  emphati- 
cally the  natural  order,  and  any  other  seems  to  be  artificially  introduced 
by  our  arbitrary  choice.  But  this  is  a sheer  error.  Omnipotence  itself 
cannot  give  terms  an  order  which  they  do  not  possess  already : all  that 
is  psychological  is  the  consideration  of  such  and  such  an  order.  Thus 
when  it  is  said  that  we  can  arrange  a set  of  terms  in  any  order  we  please, 
what  is  really  meant  is,  that  we  can  consider  any  of  the  serial  relations 
whose  field  is  the  given  set,  and  that  these  serial  relations  will  give 
between  them  any  combinations  of  before  and  after  that  are  compatible 
with  transitiveness  and  connection.  From  this  it  results  that  an  order 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a property  of  a given  set  of  terms,  but  of  a serial 
relation  whose  field  is  the  given  set.  Given  the  relation,  its  field  is  given 
with  it ; but  given  the  field,  the  relation  is  by  no  means  given.  The 
notion  of  a set  of  terms  in  a given  order  is  the  notion  of  a set  of  terms 
considered  as  the  field  of  a given  serial  relation ; but  the  consideration 
of  the  terms  is  superfluous,  and  that  of  the  relation  alone  is  quite 
sufficient. 

We  may,  then,  regard  an  ordinal  number  as  a common  property  of 
sets  of  serial  relations  which  generate  ordinally  similar  series.  Such 
relations  have  what  I shall  call  likeness , i.e.  if  P,  Q be  two  such  relations, 
their  fields  can  be  so  correlated  term  for  term  that  tw'o  terms  of  which 
the  first  has  to  the  second  the  relation  P will  always  be  correlated  with 
two  terms  of  which  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  relation  Q>  and 
vice  versa.  As  in  the  case  of  cardinal  numbers*,  so  here,  we  may,  in 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  abstraction,  define  the  ordinal  number  of 
a given  finite  serial  relation  as  the  class  of  like  relations.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  the  generating  relations  of  progressions  are  all  alike;  the 
class  of  such  relations  will  be  the  ordinal  number  of  the  finite  integers 
in  order  of  magnitude.  When  a class  is  finite,  all  senes  that  can  be 

* Cf.  § 111. 
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formed  of  its  terms  are  ordinally  similar,  and  are  ordinally  different  from 
series  having  a different  cardinal  number  of  terms.  Hence  there  is  a 
one-one  correlation  of  finite  ordinals  and  cardinals,  for  which,  as  we 
shall  see  in  Part  V,  there  is  no  analogy  in  respect  of  infinite  numbers.  We 
may  therefore  define  the  ordinal  number  n as  the  class  of  serial  relations 
whose  domains  have  n terms,  where  n is  a finite  cardinal.  It  is  necessary, 
unless  1 is  to  be  excluded,  to  take  domains  instead  of'  fields  here,  for  no 
relation  which  implies  diversity  can  have  one  term  in  its  field,  though  it 
may  have  none.  This  has  a practical  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  7i+l  must  be  obtained  by  adding  one  term  to  the  field ; but  the 
point  involved  is  one  for  conventions  as  to  notation,  and  is  quite 
destitute  of  philosophical  importance. 

232.  The  above  definition  of  ordinal  numbers  is  direct  and  simple, 
but  does  not  yield  the  notion  of  “ nth,”  which  would  usually  be  regarded 
as  the  ordinal  number.  This  notion  is  far  more  complex  : a term  is  not 
intrinsically  the  «th,  and  does  not  become  so  by  the  mere  specification 
of  n — 1 other  terms.  A term  is  the  ?*th  in  respect  of  a certain  serial 
relation,  when,  in  respect  of  that  relation,  the  term  in  question  has  n — 1 
predecessors.  This  is  the  definition  of  “ ath,”  showing  that  this  notion 
is  relative,  not  merely  to  predecessors,  but  also  to  a specified  serial 
relation.  By  induction,  the  various  finite  ordinals  can  be  defined 
without  mentioning  the  cardinals.  A finite  serial  relation  is  one  which 
is  not  like  (in  the  above  sense)  any  relation  implying  it  but  not  equivalent 
to  it ; and  a finite  ordinal  is  one  consisting  of  finite  serial  relations.  If 
n be  a finite  ordinal,  n + 1 is  an  ordinal  such  that,  if  the  last  term*  of 
a series  of  the  type  n + 1 be  cut  off,  the  remainder,  in  the  same  order,  is 
of  the  type  n.  In  more  technical  language,  a serial  relation  of  the  type 
7i  + l is  one  which,  when  confined  to  its  domain  instead  of  its  field, 
becomes  of  the  type  n.  This  gives  by  induction  a definition  of  every 
particular  finite  ordinal,  in  which  cardinals  are  never  mentioned.  Thus 
we  cannot  say  that  ordinals  presuppose  cardinals,  though  they  are  more 
complex,  since  they  presuppose  both  serial  and  one-one  relations,  whereas 
cardinals  only  presuppose  one-one  relations. 

Of  the  ordinal  number  of  the  finite  ordinals  in  order  of  magnitude, 
several  equivalent  definitions  may  be  given.  One  of  the  simplest  is, 
that  this  number  belongs  to  any  serial  relation,  which  is  such  that  any 
class  contained  in  its  field  and  not  null  has  a first  term,  while  every 
term  of  the  series  has  an  immediate  successor,  and  every  term  except  the 
first  has  an  immediate  predecessor.  Here,  again,  cardinal  numbers  are 
in  no  way  presupposed. 

Throughout  the  above  discussions  our  serial  relations  are  taken  to  be 
transitive,  not  one-one.  The  one-one  relations  are  easily  derived  from 

* The  last  term  of  a series  (if  it  exists)  is  the  term  belonging  to  the  converse 
domain  hut  not  to  the  domain  of  the  generating  relation,  i.c.  the  term  which  is  after 
but  not  before  other  terms. 
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the  transitive  ones,  while  the  converse  derivation  is  somewhat  complicated. 
Moreover  the  one-one  relations  are  only  adequate  to  define  finite  series, 
and  thus  their  use  cannot  be  extended  to  the  study  of  infinite  series 
unless  they  are  taken  as  derivative  from  the  transitive  ones. 

233.  A few  words  concerning  positive  and  negative  ordinals  seem  to 
be  here  in  place.  If  the  first  n terms  of  a progression  be  taken  away 
(n  being  any  finite  number),  the  remainder  still  form  a progression. 
With  regard  to  the  new  progression,  negative  ordinals  may  be  assigned 
to  the  terms  that  have  been  abstracted ; but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
convenient  to  regard  the  beginning  of  the  smaller  progression  as  the 
Oth  term.  In  order  to  have  a series  giving  any  positive  or  negative 
ordinal,  we  need  what  may  be  called  a double  progression.  This  is  a 
series  such  that,  choosing  any  term  x out  of  it,  two  progressions  start 
from  .r,  the  one  generated  by  a serial  relation  i?,  the  other  by  R>  To 
x we  shall  then  assign  the  ordinal  0,  and  to  the  other  terms  we  shall 
assign  positive  or  negative  ordinals  according  as  they  belong  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  progressions  starting  from  x.  The  positive  and 
negative  ordinals  themselves  form  such  a double  progression.  They 
express  essentially  a relation  to  the  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  of  the  two 
progressions,  and  -4 -n  and  — 7i  express  mutually  converse  relations. 
Thus  they  have  all  the  properties  which  we  recognize  in  Chapter  xxvii 
as  characterizing  terms  which  have  signs. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


DEDEKIND’S  THEORY  OF  NUMBER. 

234.  The  theory  of  progressions  and  of  ordinal  numbers,  with  which 
we  have  been  occupied  in  the  last  chapter,  is  due  in  the  main  to  two 
men — Dedekind  and  Cantor.  Cantor’s  contributions,  being  specially 
concerned  with  infinity,  need  not  be  considered  at  present;  and 
Dedekind’s  theory  of  irrationals  is  also  to  be  postponed.  It  is  his  theory 
of  integers  of  which  I wish  now  to  give  an  account — the  theory,  that  is 
to  say,  which  is  contained  in  his  “ Was  sind  und  was  sotten  die  Zahlen?' n* 
In  reviewing  this  work,  I shall  not  adhere  strictly  to  Dedekinds 
phraseology.  He  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  writing,  un- 
acquainted with  symbolic  logic ; and  although  he  invented  as  much  of 
this  subject  as  was  relevant  to  his  purpose,  he  naturally  adopted  phrases 
which  were  not  usual,  and  were  not  always  so  convenient  as  their  con- 
ventional equivalents. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  are  these  f: 
(})  the  representation  (Adbildung)  of  a system  (SI);  (£)  the  notion  of  a 
chain  (37) ; (3)  the  chain  of  an  element  (44) ; (4)  the  generalized  form 
of  mathematical  induction  (59) ; (5)  the  definition  of  a singly  infinite 
system  (71).  From  these  five  notions  Dedekind  deduces  numbers  and 
ordinary  Arithmetic.  Let  us  first  explain  the  notions,  and  then  examine 
the  deduction. 

235.  (1)  A representation  of  a class  u is  any  law  by  which,  to  every 
term  of  w,  say  .r,  corresponds  some  one  and  only  one  term  <£(«r).  No 
assumption  is  made,  to  begin  with,  as  to  whether  <£(*r)  belongs  to  the 
class  u,  or  as  to  whether  <f>(x)  may  be  the  same  as  <^>(7/),  when  x and  y 
are  different  terms  of  u . The  definition  thus  amounts  to  this  : 

A representation  of  a class  u is  a many-one  relation,  whose  domain 
contains  u,  by  which  terms,  which  may  or  may  not  also  belong  to  u,  are 

* 2nd  ed.  Brunswick,  1893  (1st  ed.  1887).  The  principal  contents  of  this 
book,  expressed  by  the  Algebra  of  Relations,  will  be  found  in  my  article  in  RdM, 
VII,  2,  3. 

+ The  numbers  in  brackets  refer,  not  to  pages,  but  to  the  small  sections  into 
which  the  work  is  divided. 
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correlated  one  with  each  of  the  terms  of  u*.  The  representation  is 
similar  when,  if  x differs  from  y,  both  being  u\  then  (f)(x)  differs  from 
<p(y);  that  is,  when  the  relation  in  question  is  one-one.  He  shows  that 
similarity  between  classes  is  reflexive,  symmetrical  and  transitive,  and 
remarks  (34?)  that  classes  can  be  classified  by  similarity  to  a given  class — 
a suggestion  of  an  idea  which  is  fundamental  in  Cantoris  work. 

236.  (2)  If  there  exists  a relation,  whether  one-one  or  many-one, 
which  correlates  with  a class  u only  terms  belonging  to  that  class,  then 
this  relation  is  said  to  constitute  a representation  of  ?/  in  itself  (36), 
and  with  respect  to  this  relation  u is  called  a chain  (37).  That  is  to 
say,  any  class  u is,  with  respect  to  any  many -one  relation,  a chain,  if  u is 
contained  in  the  domain  of  the  relation,  and  the  correlate  of  a u is 
always  itself  a u.  The  collection  of  correlates  of  a class  is  called  the 
image  (Bild)  of  the  class.  Thus  a chain  is  a class  whose  image  is 
part  or  the  whole  of  itself.  For  the  benefit  of  the  non-mathematical 
reader,  it  may  be  not  superfluous  to  remark  that  a chain  with  regard  to 
a one-one  relation,  provided  it  has  any  term  not  belonging  to  the  image 
of  the  chain,  cannot  be  finite,  for  such  a chain  must  contain  the  same 
number  of  terms  as  a proper  part  of  itself  f. 

237.  (3)  If  a be  any  term  or  collection  of  terms,  there  may  be, 
with  respect  to  a given  many-one  relation,  many  chains  in  which  a is 
contained.  The  common  part  of  all  these  chains,  which  is  denoted  by 

is  what  Dedekind  calls  the  chain  of  a (44).  For  example,  if  a be  the 
number  m,  or  any  set  of  numbers  of  which  n is  the  least,  the  chain  of  a 
with  regard  to  the  relation  “ less  by  1”  will  be  all  numbers  not  less 
than  ?l 

238.  (4)  Dedekind  now  proceeds  (59)  to  a theorem  which  is 
a generalized  form  of  mathematical  induction.  This  theorem  is  as 
follows  : Let  a be  any  term  or  set  of  terms  contained  in  a class  «?,  and  let 
the  image  of  the  common  part  of  s and  the  chain  of  a be  also  contained 
in  h ; then  it  follows  that  the  chain  of  a is  contained  in  s.  This  some- 
what complicated  theorem  may  become  clearer  by  being  put  in  other 
language.  Let  us  call  the  relation  by  which  the  chain  is  generated  (or 
rather  the  converse  of  this  relation)  succession,  so  that  the  correlate  or 
image  of  a term  will  be  its  successor.  Let  a be  a term  which  has  a 
successor,  or  a collection  of  such  terms.  A chain  in  general  (with  regard 
to  succession)  will  be  any  set  of  terms  such  that  the  successor  of  any 
one  of  them  also  belongs  to  the  set.  The  chain  of  a will  be  the  common 


* A many-one  relation  is  one  in  which,  as  in  the  relation  of  a quantity  to  its 
magnitude,  the  right-hand  term,  to  which  the  relation  is,  is  uniquely  determined 
when  the  left-hand  term  is  given.  Whether  the  converse  holds  is  left  undecided. 
Thus  a one-one  relation  is  a particular  case  of  a many-one  relation. 

t A projter  part  (Echter  Theil)  is  a phrase  analogous  to  u proper  fraction” ; it 
means  a part  not  the  whole. 
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part  of  all  the  chains  containing  a.  Then  the  data  of  the  theorem 
inform  us  that  a is  contained  in  and,  if  any  term  of  the  chain  of  a be 
an  sy  so  is  its  successor;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  every  term  in  the 
chain  of  a is  an  s.  This  theorem,  as  is  evident,  is  very  similar  to 
mathematical  induction,  from  which  it  differs,  first  by  the  fact  that  a 
need  not  be  a single  term,  secondly  by  the  fact  that  the  constitutive 
relation  need  not  be  one-one,  but  may  be  many-one.  It  is  a most 
remarkable  fact  that  Dedekind's  previous  assumptions  suffice  to  demon- 
strate this  theorem. 

239.  (5)  I come  next  to  the  definition  of  a singly  infinite  system 
or  class  (71).  This  is  defined  as  a class  which  can  be  represented  in 
itself  by  means  of  a one-one  relation,  and  which  is  further  such  as  to  be 
the  chain,  with  regard  to  this  one-one  relation,  of  a single  term  of  the 
class  not  contained  in  the  image  of  the  class.  Calling  the  class  N,  and 
the  one-one  relation  72,  there  are,  as  Dedekind  remarks,  four  points  in 
this  definition.  (1)  The  image  of  N is  contained  in  N;  that  is,  every 
term  to  which  an  JV  has  the  relation  R is  an  N.  (2)  N is  the  chain  of 
one  of  its  terms.  (3)  This  one  term  is  such  that  no  N has  the  relation 
R to  it,  ?\c.  it  is  not  the  image  of  any  other  term  of  N,  (4)  The 
relation  R is  one-one,  in  other  words,  the  representation  is  similar.  The 
abstract  system,  defined  simply  as  possessing  these  properties,  is  defined 
by  Dedekind  as  the  ordinal  numbers  (73).  It  is  evident  that  his  singly 
infinite  system  is  the  same  as  what  we  called  a progression  y and  he 
proceeds  to  deduce  the  various  properties  of  progressions,  in  particular 
mathematical  induction  (80),  which  follows  from  the  above  generalized 
form.  One  number  m is  said  to  be  less  than  another  n,  when  the  chain 
of  n is  contained  in  the  image  of  the  chain  of  m (89) ; and  it  is  shown 
(88,  90)  that  of  two  different  numbers,  one  must  be  the  less.  From  this 
point  everything  proceeds  simply. 

240.  The  only  further  point  that  seems  important  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  definition  of  cardinals.  It  is  shown  (132)  that  all  singly 
infinite  systems  are  similar  to  each  other  and  to  the  ordinals,  and  that 
conversely  (133)  any  system  which  is  similar  to  a singly  infinite  system 
is  singly  infinite.  When  a system  is  finite,  it  is  similar  to  some  system 
Z„,  where  Zn  means  all  the  numbers  from  1 to  n both  inclusive ; and 
vice  versa  (160).  There  is  only  one  number  n which  has  this  property 
in  regard  to  any  given  finite  system,  and  when  considered  in  relation 
to  this  property  it  is  called  a cardinal  number,  and  is  said  to  lx?  the 
number  of  elements  of  which  the  said  system  consists  (161).  Here 
at  last  we  reach  the  cardinal  numbers.  Their  dependence  on  ordinals, 
if  I may  venture  to  interpret  Dedekind,  is  as  follows:  owing  to  the 
order  of  the  ordinals,  every  ordinal  n defines  a class  of  ordinals  Z*, 
consisting  of  all  that  do  not  succeed  it.  They  may  be  defined  as  all 
that  are  not  contained  in  the  image  of  the  chain  of  n.  This  class  of 
ordinals  may  be  similar  to  another  class,  which  is  then  said  to  have  the 
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cardinal  number  n.  But  it  is  only  because  of  the  order  of  the  ordinals 
that  each  of  them  defines  a class,  and  thus  this  order  is  presupposed  in 
obtaining  cardinals. 

241.  Of  the  merits  of  the  above  deduction  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  speak,  for  they  are  universally  acknowledged.  But  some  points 
call  for  discussion.  In  the  first  case,  Dedekind  proves  mathematical 
induction,  while  Peano  regards  it  as  an  axiom.  This  gives  Dedekind 
an  apparent  superiority,  which  must  be  examined.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  reason,  merely  because  the  numbers  which  Dedekind  obtains 
have  an  order,  to  hold  that  they  are  ordinal  minders;  in  the  third 
place,  his  definition  of  cardinals  is  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  the 
dependence  of  cardinals  upon  order  is  only  apparent.  I shall  take  these 
points  in  turn. 

As  regards  the  proof  of  mathematical  induction,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  makes  the  practically  equi valent  assumption  that  numbers  form 
the  chain  of  one  of  them.  Either  can  be  deduced  from  the  other,  and 
the  choice  as  to  which  is  to  be  an  axiom,  which  a theorem,  is  mainly 
a matter  of  taste.  On  the  whole,  though  the  consideration  of  chains 
is  most  ingenious,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  and  has  the  disadvantage 
that  theorems  concerning  the  finite  class  of  numbers  not  greater  than  n 
as  a rule  have  to  be  deduced  from  corresponding  theorems  concerning 
the  infinite  class  of  numbers  greater  than  n.  For  these  reasons,  and 
not  because  of  any  logical  superiority,  it  seems  simpler  to  begin  with 
mathematical  induction.  And  it  should  be  observed  that,  in  Peano’s 
method,  it  is  only  when  theorems  are  to  be  proved  concerning  any 
number  that  mathematical  induction  is  required.  The  elementary 
Arithmetic  of  our  childhood,  which  discusses  only  particular  numbers, 
is  wholly  independent  of  mathematical  induction ; though  to  prove  that 
this  is  so  for  ever y particular  number  would  itself  require  mathematical 
induction.  In  Dedekind’s  method,  on  the  other  hand,  propositions 
concerning  particular  numbers,  like  general  propositions,  demand  the 
consideration  of  chains.  Thus  there  is,  in  Peano’s  method,  a distinct 
advantage  of  simplicity,  and  a clearer  separation  between  the  particular 
and  the  general  propositions  of  Arithmetic.  But  from  a purely  logical 
point  of  view,  the  two  methods  seem  equally  sound;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  with  the  logical  theory  of  cardinals,  both  Peano’s  and 
Dedekind’s  axioms  become  demonstrable*. 

242.  On  the  second  point,  there  is  some  deficiency,  of  clearness  in 
what  Dedekind  says.  His  words  are  (73):  u If  in  the  contemplation 
of  a singly  infinite  system  N9  ordered  by  a representation  <f>9  we  disregard 
entirely  the  j>eculiar  nature  of  the  elements,  retaining  only  the  possibility 
of  distinguishing  them,  and  considering  only  the  relations  in  which  they 
are  placed  by  the  ordering  representation  <f>9  then  these  elements  are 
called  'natural  numbers  or  ordinal  numbers  or  simply  numbers Now 

* Cf.  Chap.  xiii. 
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it  is  impossible  that  this  account  should  be  quite  correct  For  it  implies 
that  the  terms  of  all  progressions  other  than  the  ordinals  are  complex, 
and  that  the  ordinals  are  elements  in  all  such  terms,  obtainable  by 
abstraction.  But  this  is  plainly  not  the  case.  A progression  can  be 
formed  of  points  or  instants,  or  of  transfinite  ordinals,  or  of  cardinals, 
in  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  ordinals  are  not  elements.  More- 
over it  is  impossible  that  the  ordinals  should  be,  as  Dedekind  suggests, 
nothing  but  the  terms  of  such  relations  as  constitute  a progression. 
If  they  are  to  be  anything  at  all,  they  must  be  intrinsically  something ; 
they  must  differ  from  other  entities  as  points  from  instants,  or  colours 
from  sounds.  What  Dedekind  intended  to  indicate  was  probably  a 
definition  by  means  of  the  principle  of  abstraction,  such  as  we  attempted 
to  give  in  the  preceding  chapter.  But  a definition  so  made  always 
indicates  some  class  of  entities  having  (or  being)  a genuine  nature  of 
their  own,  and  not  logically  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  defined.  The  entities  defined  should  be  visible,  at  least  to 
the  mind's  eye;  what  the  principle  asserts  is  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, there  are  such  entities,  if  only  we  knew  where  to  look  for  them. 
But  whether,  when  we  have  found  them,  they  will  be  ordinals  or 
cardinals,  or  even  something  quite  different,  is  not  to  be  decided 
off-hand.  And  in  any  case.  Dedekind  docs  not  show  us  what  it  is 
that  all  progressions  have  in  common,  nor  give  any  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  the  ordinal  numbers,  except  that  all  progressions  obey  the  same 
laws  as  ordinals  do,  which  would  prove  equally  that  any  assigned 
progression  is  what  all  progressions  have  in  common. 

243.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  point,  namely  the  definition  of 
cardinals  by  means  of  ordinals.  Dcdekind  remarks  in  his  preface  (p.  ix) 
that  many  will  not  recognize  their  old  friends  the  natural  iiuml>ers  in 
the  shadowy  shapes  which  he  introduces  to  them.  In  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  supposed  persons  are  in  the  right — in  other  words,  I am  one 
among  them.  What  Dedekind  presents  to  us  is  not  the  numbers, 
but  any  progression:  what  he  says  is  true  of  all  progressions  alike, 
and  his  demonstrations  nowhere — not  even  where  he  conies  to  cardinals — 
involve  any  property  distinguishing  numliers  from  other  progressions. 
No  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show  that  numbers  are  prior  to 
other  progressions.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  they  are  what  all  pro- 
gressions have  in  common;  hut  no  reason  is  given  for  thinking  that 
progressions  have  anything  in  common  beyond  the  properties  assigned 
in  the  definition,  which  do  not  tliemselves  constitute  a new  progression. 
The  fact  is  that  all  depends  upon  one-one  relations,  which  Dedekind 
has  been  using  throughout  without  perceiving  that  they  alone  suffice 
for  the  definition  of  cardinals.  The  relation  of  similarity  between 
classes,  which  he  employs  consciously,  combined  with  the  principle  of 
abstraction,  which  he  implicitly  assumes,  suffice  for  the  definition  of 
cardinals;  for  the  definition  of  ordinals  these  do  not  suffice;  we 
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require,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  relation  of  likeness 
between  well-ordered  serial  relations.  The  definition  of  particular 
finite  ordinals  is  effected  explicitly  in  terms  of  the  corresponding 
cardinals:  if  « be  a finite  cardinal  number,  the  ordinal  number  n is 
the  class  of  serial  relations  which  have  n terms  in  their  domain 
(or  in  their  field,  if  we  prefer  this  definition).  In  order  to  define 
the  notion  of  u 72th,"”  we  need,  besides  the  ordinal  number  72,  the 
notion  of  powers  of  a relation,  i.e.  of  the  relative  product  of  a rela- 
tion multiplied  into  itself  a finite  number  of  times.  Thus  if  R be  any 
one-one  serial  relation,  generating  a finite  series  or  a progression,  the  first 
term  of  the  field  of  R (which  field  we  will  call  r)  is  the  term  belonging 
to  the  domain,  but  not  to  the  converse  domain,  having  the  relation 
R but  not  the  relation  R.  If  r has  n or  more  terms,  where  n is  a finite 
number,  the  ?2th  term  of  r is  the  term  to  which  the  first  term  has  the 
relation  Rn~l,  or,  again,  it  is  the  term  having  the  relation  Rn~l  but  not 
the  relation  Rn.  Through  the  notion  of  powers  of  a relation,  the 
introduction  of  cardinals  is  here  unavoidable ; and  as  powers  are  defined 
by  mathematical  induction,  the  notion  of  72th,  according  to  the  above 
definition,  cannot  be  extended  beyond  finite  numbers.  We  can  however 
extend  the  notion  by  the  following  definition:  If  P be  a transitive 
aliorelative  generating  a well-ordered  series  p9  the  72th  term  of  p is  the 
term  x such  that,  if  Pf  be  the  relation  P limited  to  x and  its  pre- 
decessors, then  P'  has  the  ordinal  number  n . Here  the  dependence 
upon  cardinals  results  from  the  fact  that  the  ordinal  n can,  in  general, 
only  be  defined  by  means  of  the  cardinal  72. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  no  set  of  terms  has  inherently  one 
order  rather  than  another,  and  that  no  term  is  the  72th  of  a set  except 
in  relation  to  a particular  generating  relation  whose  field  is  the  set  or 
part  of  the  set.  For  example,  since  in  any  progression,  any  finite 
number  of  consecutive  terms  including  the  first  may  be  taken  away, 
and  the  remainder  will  still  form  a progression,  the  ordinal  number 
of  a term  in  a progression  may  be  diminished  to  any  smaller  number 
we  choose.  Thus  the  ordinal  number  of  a term  is  relative  to  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs.  This  may  be  reduced  to  a relation  to  the  first 
term  of  the  series ; and  lest  a vicious  circle  should  be  suspected,  it  may 
be  explained  that  the  fir  at  term  can  always  be  defined  non-numerically. 
It  is,  in  Dedekind’s  singly  infinite  system,  the  only  term  not  contained 
in  the  image  of  the  system ; and  generally,  in  any  series,  it  is  the  only 
term  which  has  the  constitutive  relation  with  one  sense,  but  not  with 
the  other*.  Thus  the  relation  expressed  by  72th  is  not  only  a i*elation 
to  72,  but  also  to  the  first  term  of  the  series ; and  first  itself  depends 

* Though  when  the  series  has  two  ends,  we  have  to  make  an  arbitrary  selection 
as  to  which  we  will  call  first,  which  last.  The  obviously  non-numerical  nature  of 
last  illustrates  that  of  its  correlative,  first. 
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upon  the  terms  included  in  the  series,  and  upon  the  relation  by  which 
they  are  ordered,  so  that  what  was  first  may  cease  to  be  so,  and  what 
was  not  first  may  become  so.  Thus  the  first  term  of  a series  must  be 
assigned,  as  is  done  in  Dedekind's  view  of  a progression  as  the  chain 
of  its  first  term.  Hence  nth  expresses  a four-cornered  relation,  between 
the  term  which  is  nth,  an  assigned  term  (the  first),  a generating  serial 
relation,  and  the  cardinal  number  w.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  ordinals, 
either  as  classes  of  like  serial  relations,  or  as  notions  like  “nth,”  are 
more  complex  than  cardinals;  that  the  logical  theory  of  cardinals  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  general  theory  of  progressions,  requiring 
independent  development  in  order  to  show  that  the  cardinals  form  a 
progression ; and  that  Dedekinds  ordinals  are  not  essentially  either 
ordinals  or  cardinals,  but  the  members  of  any  progression  whatever. 
I have  dwelt  on  this  point,  as  it  is  important,  and  my  opinion  is  at 
variance  with  that  of  most  of  the  best  authorities.  If  Dedekind's  view 
were  correct,  it  would  have  been  a logical  error  to  begin,  as  this  work 
does,  with  the  theory  of  cardinal  numbers  rather  than  with  order. 
For  my  part,  I do  not  hold  it  an  absolute  error  to  begin  with  order, 
since  the  properties  of  progressions,  and  even  most  of  the  properties  of 
series  in  general,  seem  to  be  largely  independent  of  number.  But 
the  properties  of  number  must  be  capable  of  proof  without  appeal  to 
the  general  properties  of  progressions,  since  cardinal  numbers  can  be 
independently  defined,  and  must  be  seen  to  form  a progression  before 
theorems  concerning  progressions  can  be  applied  to  them.  Hence  the 
question,  whether  to  begin  with  order  or  with  numbers,  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  convenience  and  simplicity ; and  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  cardinal  numbers  seem  naturally  to  precede  the  very  difficult  con- 
siderations as  to  series  which  have  occupied  us  in  the  present  Part. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


DISTANCE. 

244.  The  notion  of  distance  is  one  which  is  often  supposed  essential 
to  series*,  but  which  seldom  receives  precise  definition.  An  emphasis  on 
distance  characterizes,  generally  speaking,  those  who  believe  in  relative 
position.  Thus  Leibniz,  in  the  course  of  his  controversy  with  Clarke, 
remarks : 

“As  for  the  objection,  that  space  and  time  are  quantities,  or  rather 
things  endowed  with  quantity,  and  that  situation  and  order  are  not 
so:  I answer,  that  order  also  has  its  quantity;  there  is  that  in  it  which 
goes  before,  and  that  which  follows;  there  is  distance  or  interval. 
Relative  things  have  their  quantity,  as  well  as  absolute  ones.  For 
instance,  ratios  or  proportions  in  mathematics  have  their  quantity,  and 
are  measured  by  logarithms;  and  yet  they  are  relations.  And  therefore, 
though  time  and  space  consist  in  relations,  yet  they  have  their 
quantity  + ” 

In  this  passage,  the  remark:  “There  is  that  which  goes  before,  and 
that  which  follows;  there  is  distance  or  interval,”  if  considered  as  an 
inference,  is  a non  sequitur ; the  mere  fact  of  order  does  not  prove  that 
there  is  distance  or  interval.  It  proves,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there 
are  stretches,  that  these  are  capable  of  a special  form  of  addition 
closely  analogous  to  what  I have  called  relational  addition,  that  they 
have  sign,  and  that  (theoretically  at  least)  stretches  which  fulfil  the 
axioms  of  Archimedes  and  of  linearity  are  always  capable  of  numerical 
measurement.  But  the  idea,  as  Meinong  rightly  points  out,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  stretch.  Whether  any  particular  series  does  or 
does  not  contain  distances,  will  be,  in,  most  compact  series  {i.e.  such  as 
have  a term  between  any  two),  a question  not  to  be  decided  by  argument. 
In  discrete  series  there  must  l>e  distance;  in  others,  there  may  be — 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  series  obtained  from  progressions  as  the 
rationale  or  the  real  numbers  are  obtained  from  the  integers,  in  which 

* E.g.  by  Meinong,  op . cit.  § 17. 
t Phil.  Werkts , Gerhardt’s  ed.  Vol.  vu,  p.  404. 
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case  there  must  be  distance.  But  we  shall  find  that  stretches  are  mathe- 
matically sufficient,  and  that  distances  are  complicated  and  unimportant, 

245.  The  definition  of  distance,  to  begin  with,  is  no  easy  matter. 
What  has  been  done  hitherto  towards  this  end  is  chiefly  due  to  non- 
Euclidean  Geometry  * ; something  also  has  been  done  towards  settling  the 
definition  by  Meinong-f*.  But  in  both  these  cases,  there  is  more  concern  for 
numerical  measurement  of  distance  than  for  its  actual  definition.  Never- 
theless, distance  is  by  no  means  indefinable.  Let  us  endeavour  to  genera- 
lize the  notion  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  distance  need  not 
be  asymmetrical ; but  the  other  properties  of  distance  always  allow  us  to 
render  it  so,  and  we  may  therefore  take  it  to  be  so.  Secondly,  a distance 
need  not  be  a quantity  or  a magnitude ; although  it  is  usually  taken  to 
be  such,  we  shall  find  the  taking  it  so  to  be  irrelevant  to  its  other 
properties,  and  in  particular  to  its  numerical  measurement.  Thirdly, 
when  distance  is  taken  asymmetrically,  there  must  be  only  one  term  to 
which  a given  term  has  a given  distance,  and  the  converse  relation  to  the 
given  distance  must  be  a distance  of  the  same  kind.  (It  will  be  observed 
that  we  must  first  define  a kind  of  distance,  and  proceed  thence  to  the 
general  definition  of  distance.)  Thus  every  distance  is  a one-one 
relation;  and  in  respect  to  such  relations  it  is  convenient  to  respect  the 
converse  of  a relation  as  its  -1th  power.  Further  the  relative  product 
of  two  distances  of  a kind  must  be  a distance  of  the  same  kind.  When 
the  two  distances  are  mutually  converse,  their  product  will  be  identity, 
which  is  thus  one  among  distances  (their  zero,  in  fact),  and  must  be  the 
only  one  which  is  not  asymmetrical.  Again  the  product  of  two  distances 
of  a kind  must  he  commutative  If  the  distances  of  a kind  be  magni- 
tudes, they  must  form  a kind  of  magnitude — i.c.  any  two  must  be  equal 
or  unequal.  If  they  are  not  magnitudes,  they  must  still  form  a series 
generated  in  the  second  of  our  six  ways,  i.e.  every  pair  of  different 
distances  must  have  a certain  asymmetrical  relation,  the  same  for  all 
pairs  except  as  regards  sense.  And  finally,  if  Q be  this  relation,  and 
Rx  QR 2 (Rly  J?2,  being  distances  of  the  kind),  then  if  Rt  be  any  other 
distance  of  the  kind,  we  must  have  Rt  Rs  QR%  All  these  properties, 
so  far  as  I can  discover,  are  independent;  and  we  ought  to  add  a 
property  of  the  field,  namely  this : any  two  terms,  each  of  which  belongs 
to  the  field  of  some  distance  of  the  kind  (not  necessarily  the  same  for 
both),  have  a relation  which  is  a distance  of  the  kind.  Having  now 
defined  a kind  of  distance,  a distance  is  any  relation  belonging  to  some 
kind  of  distance;  and  thus  the  work  of  definition  seems  completed. 

The  notion  of  distance,  it  will  be  seen,  is  enormously  complex.  The 
properties  of  distances  are  analogous  to  those  of  stretches  with  sign,  but 

* See  e.g.  Whitehead,  Universal  Algebra,  Cambridge,  1898,  Book  vi.  Chap.  x. 

t Op.  tit  Section  iv. 

J Tliis  is  an  independent  property ; consider  for  instance  the  difference  between 
“maternal  grandfather”  and  “paternal  grandmother.” 
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are  far  less  capable  of  mutual  deduction.  The  properties  of  stretches 
corresponding  to  many  of  the  above  properties  of  distances  are  capable 
of  proof.  The  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  stretches  can  be 
added  in  the  elementary  logical  (not  arithmetical)  way,  whereas  distances 
require  what  I have  called  relational  addition,  which  is  much  the  same  as 
relative  multiplication. 

246.  The  numerical  measurement  of  distances  has  already  been  par- 
tially explained  in  Part  III.  It  requires,  as  we  saw,  for  its  full  application, 
two  further  postulates,  which,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  definition  of 
distances,  but  to  certain  kinds  of  distances  only.  These  are,  the  postu- 
late of  Archimedes:  given  any  two  distances  of  a kind,  there  exists 
a finite  integer  n such  that  the  nth  power  of  the  first  distance  is  greater 
than  the  second  distance;  and  Du  Bois  Reymond’s  postulate  of  linearity: 
Any  distance  has  an  nth  root,  where  n is  any  integer  (or  any  prime, 
whence  the  result  follows  for  any  integer).  When  these  two  postulates 
are  satisfied,  we  can  find  a meaning  for  jR*,  where  R is  a distance  of  the 
kind  other  than, identity,  and  x is  any  real  number*.  Moreover,  any 
distance  of  the  kind  is  of  the  form  Rx,  for  some  value  of  x.  And  x is, 
of  course,  the  numerical  measure  of  the  distance. 

In  the  case  of  series  generated  in  the  first  of  our  six  ways,  the  various 
powers  of  the  generating  relation  R give  the  distances  of  terms.  These 
various  powers,  as  the  reader  can  see  for  himself,  verify  all  the  above 
characteristics  of  distances.  In  the  case  of  series  generated  from  p re- 
gressions as  rationals  or  real  numbers  from  integers,  there  are  always 
distances;  thus  in  the  case  of  the  rationals  themselves,  which  are  one- 
one  relations,  their  differences,  which  are  again  rationals,  measure  or 
indirate  relations  between  them,  and  these  relations  are  of  the  nature  of 
distances.  And  we  shall  see,  in  Part  V,  that  these  distances  have  some 
importance  in  connection  with  limits.  For  numerical  measurement  in 
some  form  is  essential  to  certain  theorems  about  limits,  and  the  nume- 
rical measurement  of  distances  is  apt  to  be  more  practically  feasible  than 
that  of  stretches. 

247.  On  the  general  question,  however,  whether  series  unconnected 
with  number — for  instance  spatial  and  temporal  series — are  such  as  to 
contain  distances,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  Some  things  may 
be  said  against  this  view.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  stretches,  arid 
these  must  be  magnitudes.  It  then  becomes  a sheer  assumption — which 
must  be  set  up  as  an  axiom — that  equal  stretches  correspond  to  equal 
distances.  This  may,  of  course,  be  denied,  and  we  might  even  seek  an 

* The  powers  of  distances  are  here  understood  in  the  sense  resulting*  from  relative 
multiplication;  thus  if  a and  b have  the  same  distance  as  b and  c,  this  distance  is  the 
square  root  of  the  distance  of  a and  c.  The  postulate  of  linearity,  whose  expression 
in  ordinary  language  is:  <£ every  linear  quantity  can  be  divided  into  n equal  parts, 
where  n is  any  integer,”  will  be  found  in  Du  Bois  Reymond’s  Allgemeine  Fundionen- 
theorie  (Tubingen,  1882),  p.  40. 
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interpretation  of  non -Euclidean  Geometry  in  the  denial.  We  might 
regard  the  usual  coordinates  as  expressing  stretches,  and  the  logarithms 
of  their  anharmonic  ratios  as  expressing  distances;  hyperbolic  Geometry, 
at  least,  might  thus  find  a somewhat  curious  interpretation.  Herr 
Meinong,  who  regards  all  series  as  containing  distances,  maintains  an 
analogous  principle  with  regard  to  distance  and  stretch  in  general.  The 
distance,  he  thinks,  increases  only  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stretch.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  where  the  distance  itself  is  a rational  number 
(which  is  possible,  since  rationals  are  one-one  relations),  the  opposite 
theory  can  be  made  formally  convenient  by  the  following  fact.  The 
square  of  a distance,  as  we  saw  generally,  is  said  to  be  twice  as  great  as 
the  distance  whose  square  it  is.  We  might,  where  the  distance  is  a 
rational,  say  instead  that  the  stretch  is  twice  as  great,  but  that  the 
distance  is  truly  the  square  of  the  former  distance.  For  where  the 
distance  is  already  numerical,  the  usual  interpretation  of  numerical 
measurement  conflicts  with  the  notation  R*.  Thus  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  the  stretch  as  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
distance.  But  since,  outside  the  theory  of  progressions,  it  is  usually 
doubtful  whether  there  are  distances,  and  since,  in  almost  all  other 
series,  stretches  seem  adequate  for  all  the  results  that  are  obtainable,  the 
retention  of  distance  adds  a complication  for  which,  as  a rule,  no 
necessity  appears.  It  is  therefore  generally  better,  at  least  in  a philo- 
sophy of  mathematics,  to  eschew  distances  except  in  the  theory  of 
progressions,  and  to  measure  them,  in  that  theory,  merely  by  the 
indices  of  the  powers  of  the  generating  relation.  There  is  no  logical 
reason,  so  far  as  I know,  to  suppose  that  there  are  distances  elsewhere, 
except  in  a finite  space  of  two  dimensions  and  in  a projective  space  ; and 
if  there  are,  they  are  not  mathematically  important.  We  shall  see  in 
Part  VI  how  the  theory  of  space  and  time  may  be  developed  without  pre- 
supposing distance;  the  distances  which  appear  in  projective  Geometry  are 
derivative  relations,  not  required  in  defining  the  properties  of  our  space ; 
and  in  Part  V we  shall  see  how  few  are  the  functions  of  distance  with 
regard  to  series  in  general.  And  as  against  distance  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  if  every  series  must  contain  distances,  an  endless  regress  becomes 
unavoidable,  since  eveiy  kind  of  distance  is  itself  a series.  This  is  not, 
I think,  a logical  objection,  since  the  regress  is  of  the  logically  permis- 
sible kind ; but  it  shows  that  great  complications  are  introduced  by 
regarding  distances  as  essential  to  ever}*  series.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  distances  in  general  exist ; and  if  they  do,  their 
existence  seems  unimportant  and  a source  of  very  great  complications. 

248.  We  have  now  completed  our  review  of  order,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible  without  introducing  the  difficulties  of  continuity  and  infinity. 
We  have  seen  that  all  order  involves  asymmetrical  transitive  relations,  and 
that  every  series  as  such  is  open.  But  closed  series,  we  found,  could  be 
distinguished  by  the  mode  of  their  generation,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
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though  they  always  have  a first  term,  this  term  may  always  be  selected 
arbitrarily.  We  saw  that  asymmetrical  relations  must  be  sometimes 
unanalyzable,  and  that  when  analyzable,  other  asymmetrical  relations 
must  appear  in  the  analysis.  The  difference  of  sign,  we  found,  depends 
always  upon  the  difference  between  an  asymmetrical  relation  and  its 
converse.  In  discussing  the  particular  type  of  series  which  we  called 
progressions,  we  saw  how  all  Arithmetic  applies  to  every  such  series,  and 
how  finite  ordinals  may  be  defined  by  means  of  them.  But  though  we 
found  this  theory  to  be  to  a certain  extent  independent  of  the  cardinals, 
we  saw  no  reason  to  agree  with  Dedekind  in  regarding  cardinals  as 
logically  subsequent  to  ordinals.  Finally,  we  agreed  that  distance  is 
a notion  which  is  not  essential  to  series,  and  of  little  importance  outside 
Arithmetic.  With  this  equipment,  we  shall  be  able,  I hope,  to  dispose 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  philosophers  have  usually  found  in  infinity 
and  continuity.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philosophical  problems  will  have  been  solved.  To  this  problem  Part  V 
is  to  be  devoted. 


FART  V. 


INFINITY  AND  CONTINUITY. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  SERIES. 


249.  We  come  now  to  what  has  been  generally  considered  the 
fundamental  problem  of  mathematical  philosophy — I mean,  the  problem 
of  infinity  and  continuity.  This  problem  has  undergone,  through  the 
labours  of  Weierstrass  and  Cantor,  a complete  transformation.  Since 
the  time  of  Newton  and  Leibniz,  the  nature  of  infinity  and  continuity 
had  been  sought  in  discussions  of  the  so-called  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  this  Calculus  is  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
in  any  way  concerned  with  the  infinitesimal,  and  that  a large  and  most 
important  branch  of  mathematics  is  logically  prior  to  it.  The  problem 
of  continuity,  moreover,  has  been  to  a great  extent  separated  from  that 
of  infinity.  It  was  formerly  supposed — and  herein  lay  the  real  strength 
of  Kant’s  mathematical  philosophy — that  continuity  had  an  essential 
reference  to  space  and  time,  and  that  the  Calculus  (as  the  word  fluxion 
suggests)  in  some  way  presupposed  motion  or  at  least  change.  In  this 
view,  the  philosophy  of  space  and  time  was  prior  to  that  of  continuity, 
the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  preceded  the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  and 
the  antinomies  (at  least  the  mathematical  ones)  were  essentially  spatio- 
temporal.  All  this  has  been  changed  by  modem  mathematics.  What 
is  called  the  arithmetization  of  mathematics  has  shown  that  all  the 
problems  presented,  in  this  respect,  by  space  and  time,  are  already 
present  in  pure  arithmetic.  The  theory  of  infinity  has  two  forms, 
cardinal  and  ordinal,  of  which  the  former  springs  from  the  logical 
theory  of  number ; the  theory  of  continuity  is  purely  ordinal.  In  the 
theory  of  continuity  and  the  ordinal  theory  of  infinity,  the  problems 
that  arise  are  not  specially  concerned  with  numbers,  but  with  all  series 
of  certain  types  which  occur  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  alike.  What 
makes  the  problems  in  question  peculiarly  easy  to  deal  with  in  the  case 
of  numbers  is,  that  the  series  of  rationals,  which  is  what  I shall  call  a 
compact  series,  arises  from  a progression,  namely  that  of  the  integers,  and 
that  this  fact  enables  us  to  give  a proper  name  to  every  term  of  the 
series  of  rationals — a point  in  which  this  series  differs  from  otters  of  the 
same  type.  But  theorems  of  the  kind  which  will  occupy  us  in  most  of 
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the  following  chapters,  though  obtained  in  arithmetic,  have  a far  wider 
application,  since  they  are  purely  ordinal,  and  involve  none  of  the 
logical  properties  of  numbers.  That  is  to  say,  the  idea  which  the 
Germans  call  Jnzahl , the  idea  of  the  number  of  terms  in  some  class, 
is  irrelevant,  save  only  in  the  theory  of  transfinite  cardinals — an 
important  but  very  distinct  part  of  Cantor’s  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  infinity.  We  shall  find  it  possible  to  give  a general  definition  of 
continuity,  in  which  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  mass  of  unanalyzed 
prejudice  which  Kantians  call  “intuition”;  and  in  Part  VI  we  shall 
find  that  no  other  continuity  is  involved  in  space  and  time.  And  we 
shall  find  that,  by  a strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  limits,  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  infinitesimal,  even  in  the  definition 
of  continuity  and  the  foundations  of  the  Calculus. 

250.  It  is  a singular  fact  that,  in  proportion  as  the  infinitesimal 
has  been  extruded  from  mathematics,  the  infinite  has  been  allowed 
a freer  development.  From  Cantor’s  work  it  appears  that  there  are 
two  respects  in  which  infinite  numbers  differ  from  those  that  are  finite. 
The  first,  which  applies  to  both  cardinals  and  ordinals,  is,  that  they  do 
not  obey  mathematical  induction — or  rather,  they  do  not  form  part  of 
a series  of  numbers  beginning  with  1 or  0,  proceeding  in  order  of 
magnitude,  containing  all  numbers  intermediate  in  magnitude  between 
any  two  of  its  terms,  and  obeying  mathematical  induction.  The 
second,  which  applies  only  to  cardinals,  is,  that  a whole  of  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  always  contains  a part  consisting  of  the  same 
number  of  terms.  The  first  respect  constitutes  the  true  definition 
of  an  infinite  series,  or  rather  of  what  we  may  call  an  infinite 
term  in  a series:  it  gives  the  essence  of  the  ordinal  infinite.  The 
second  gives  the  definition  of  an  infinite  collection,  and  will  doubtless 
be  pronounced  by  the  philosopher  to  be  plainly  self-contradictory.  But 
if  he  will  condescend  to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  contradiction,  he  wiH 
find  that  it  can  only  be  proved  by  admitting  mathematical  induction, 
so  that  he  has  merely  established  a connection  with  the  ordinal  infinite. 
Thus  he  will  be  compelled  to  maintain  that  the  denial  of  mathematical 
induction  is  self-coiitradictory ; and  as  he  has  probably  reflected  little, 
if  at  all,  on  this  subject,  he  will  do  well  to  examine  the  matter  before 
pronouncing  judgment.  And  when  it  is  admitted  that  mathematical 
induction  may  be  denied  without  contradiction,  the  supposed  antinomies 
of  infinity  and  continuity  one  and  all  disappear.  This  I shall  endeavour 
to  prove  in  detail  in  the  following  chapters. 

251.  Throughout  this  Part  we  shall  often  have  occasion  for  a 
notion  which  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  mentioned,  namely  the  correla- 
tion of  series.  In  the  preceding  Part  we  examined  the  nature  of 
isolated  series,  but  we  scarcely  considered  the  relations  between  different 
series.  These  relations,  however,  are  of  an  importance  which  philo- 
sophers have  wholly  overlooked,  and  mathematicians  have  but  lately 
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realized.  It  has  long  been  known  how  much  could  be  done  in  Geometry 
by  means  of  homographv,  which  is  an  example  of  correlation ; ami  it 
has  been  shown  by  Cantor  how  important  it  is  to  know  whether  a series 
is  denumerable,  and  how  similar  two  series  capable  of  correlation  are. 
But  it  is  not  usually  pointed  out  that  a dependent  variable  and  its 
independent  variable  are,  in  most  mathematical  cases,  merely  correlated 
series,  nor  has  the  general  idea  of  correlation  been  adequately  dealt 
with.  In  the  present  work  only  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the  subject 
are  relevant. 

Two  series  <?,  / are  said  to  be  correlated  when  there  is  a one-one 
relation  R coupling  every  term  of  $ with  a term  of  /,  and  vice  verm , and 
when,  if  ,r,  y be  terms  of and  x precedes  #,  then  their  correlates  x\  y in 
/ are  such  that  x precedes  y.  Two  classes  or  collections  are  correlated 
whenever  there  is  a one-one  relation  between  the  terms  of  the  one  and 
the  terms  of  the  other,  none  being  left  over.  Thus  two  scries  may  be 
correlated  as  classes  without  being  correlated  as  series;  for  correlation 
as  classes  involves  only  the  same  cardinal  number,  whereas  correlation 
as  series  involves  also  the  same  ordinal  type — a distinction  whose 
importance  will  be  explained  hereafter.  In  order  to  distinguish  these 
cases,  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of  the  correlation  of  classes  as  correlation 
simply,  and  of  the  correlation  of  series  as  ordinal  correlation.  Thus 
whenever  correlation  is  mentioned  without  an  adjective,  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  being  not  necessarily  ordinal.  Correlated  classes  will  be 
called  similar;  correlated  series  will  be  called  onUnaUy  similar;  and 
their  generating  relations  will  be  said  to  have  the  relation  of 
Wee  new. 

Correlation  is  a method  by  which,  when  one  series  is  given,  others 
may  be  generated.  If  there  be  any  series  whose  generating  relation 
is  P,  and  any  one-one  relation  which  holds  between  any  term  x of  the 
series  and  some  term  which  we  may  call  X&  then  the  class  of  terms 
Xr  will  form  a series  of  the  same  type  as  the  class  of  terns  x.  For 
sup|X)se  y to  be  any  other  term  of  our  original  series,  and  assume  xPy. 
Then  we  have  xRlti\  xPy , and  yRyjt-  Hence  x^RPRyz*  ^Now  it  may 
be  shown*  that,  if  P be  transitive  and  asymmetrical,  so  is  RPR ; hence 
the  correlates  of  terms  of  tne  P-series  form  a series  whose  generating 
relation  is  RPR.  Between  these  two  series  there  is  ordinal  correlation, 
and  the  series  have  complete  ordinal  similarity.  In  this  wav  a new 
series,  similar  to  the  original  one,  is  generated  by  any  one-one  relation 
whose  field  includes  the  original  series.  It  can  also  be  shown  that, 
conversely,  if  P,  P'  be  the  generating  relations  of  two  similar  senes, 
there  is  a one-one  relation  2?,  whose  domain  is  the  field  of  P,  which 
is  such  that  F = RPR. 

* See  my  article  in  ltdM,  VoL  vm.  No.  2. 
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252.  We  can  now  understand  a distinction  of  great  importance, 
namely  that  between  self-sufficient  or  independent  series,  and  series  by 
correlation.  In  the  case  just  explained  there  is  perfect  mathematical 
symmetry  between  the  original  series  and  the  series  by  correlation  ; for,  if 
we  denote  by  Q the  relation  RPR , we  shall  find  P — RQR.  Thus  we  may 
take  either  the  Q-series  or  the  P-series  as  the  original,  and  regard  the 
other  as  derivative.  But  if  it  should  happen  that  if,  instead  of  being 
one-one,  is  many-one,  the  terms  of  the  field  of  Q,  which  we  will  call  qy 
will  have  an  order  in  which  there  is  repetition,  the  same  term  occurring 
in  different  positions  corresponding  to  its  different  correlates  in  the  field 
of  P,  which  we  will  call  p.  This  is  the  ordinary  case  of  mathematical 
functions  which  are  not  linear.  It  is  owing  to  preoccupation  with  such 
series  that  mast  mathematicians  fail  to  realize  the  impossibility,  in  an 
independent  series,  of  any  recurrence  of  the  same  term.  In  every 
sentence  of  print,  for  example,  the  letters  acquire  an  order  by  correlation 
with  the  points  of  space,  and  the  same  letter  will  be  repeated  in  different 
positions.  Here  the  series  of  letters  is  essentially  derivative,  for  we 
cannot  order  the  points  of  space  by  relation  to  the  letters : this  would 
give  us  several  points  in  thj  same  position,  instead  of  one  letter  in  several 
positions.  In  fact,  if  P be  a serial  relation,  and  if  be  a many-one  relation 
whose  domain  is  the  field  of  P,  and  Q = RPR,  then  Q has  all  the  character- 
istics of  a serial  relation  except  that  of  implying  diversity ; but  RQR  is 
not  equivalent  to  P,  and  thus  there  is  a lack  of  symmetry.  It  is  for 
ibis  reason  that  inverse  functions  in  mathematics,  such  as  sin"”1  a?,  are 
genuinely  distinct  from  direct  functions,  and  require  some  device  or 
convention  before  they  become  unambiguous.  Series  obtained  from 
a many -one  correlation  as  q was  obtained  above  will  be  called  series 
by  correlation.  They  are  not  genuine  series,  and  it  is  highly  important 
to  eliminate  them  from  discussions  of  fundamental  points. 

253.  The  notion  of  likeness  corresponds,  among  relations,  to  similarity 
among  classes.  It  is  defined  as  follows:  Two  relations  P,  Q are  like 
when  there  is  a one-one  relation  S such  that  the  domain  of  S is  the  field 
of  P,  and  Q = SPS.  This  notion  is  not  confined  to  serial  relations,  but 
may  be  extended  to  all  relations.  We  may  define  the  relation-number 
of  a relation  P as  the  class  of  all  relations  that  are  like  P;  and  we  can 
proceed  to  a very  general  subject  which  may  be  called  relation-arithmetic. 
Concerning  relation-numbers  we  can  prove  those  of  the  formal  laws  of 
addition  and  multiplication  that  hold  for  transfinite  ordinals,  and  thus 
obtain  an  extension  of  a part  of  ordinal  arithmetic  to  relations  in 
general.  By  means  of  likeness  we  can  define  a finite  relation  as  one 
which  is  not  like  any  proper  part  of  itself — a proper  part  of  a relation 
being  a relation  which  implies  it  but  is  not  equivalent  to  it.  In  this 
way  we  can  completely  emancipate  ourselves  from  cardinal  arithmetic. 
Moreover  the  properties  of  likeness  are  in  themselves  interesting  and 
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important.  One  curious  property  is  that,  if  S be  one-one  and  have  the 
field  of  P for  its  domain,  the  above  equation  Q = SPS  is  equivalent  to 
SQ  = PS  or  to  QS=SP*. 

254.  Since  the  correlation  of  series  constitutes  most  of  the  mathe- 
matical examples  of  functions,  and  since  function  is  a notion  which  is 
not  often  clearly  explained,  it  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  say  something 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  notion.  In  its  most  general  form,  function- 
ality does  not  differ  from  relation.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be 
well  to  recall  two  technical  terms,  which  were  defined  in  Part  I.  If  x 
has  a certain  relation  to  y,  I shall  call  x the  referent^  and  y the  relation, 
with  regard  to  the  relation  in  question.  If  now  x be  defined  as  belonging 
to  some  class  contained  in  the  domain  of  the  relation,  then  the  relation 
defines  y as  a function  of  x.  That  is  to  say,  an  independent  variable 
is  constituted  by  a collection  of  terms,  each  of  which  can  be  referent 
in  regard  to  a certain  relation.  Then  each  of  these  terms  has  one  or 
more  relata,  and  any  one  of  these  is  a certain  function  of  its  referent, 
the  function  being  defined  by  the  relation.  Thus  father  defines  a 
function,  provided  the  independent  variable  be  a class  contained  in  that 
of  male  animals  who  have  or  will  have  propagated  their  kind ; and 
if  A be  the  father  of  B,  B is  said  to  be  a function  of  A.  What  is 
essential  is  an  independent  variable,  ix.  any  term  of  some  class,  and 
a relation  whose  extension  includes  the  variable.  Then  the  referent 
is  the  independent  variable,  and  its  function  is  any  one  of  the  cor- 
responding relata. 

But  this  most  general  idea  of  a function  is  of  little  use  in  mathematics. 
There  are  two  principal  ways  of  particularizing  the  function : first,  we 
may  confine  the  relations  to  be  considered  to  such  as  are  one-one  or 
many-one,  i.e.  such  as  give  to  every  referent  a unique  relattrffl ; secondly, 
we  may  confine  the  independent  variable  to  series.  The  second  par- 
ticularization is  very  important,  and  is  specially  relevant  to  our  present 
topics.  But  as  it  almost  wholly  excludes  functions  from  Symbolic 
Logic,  where  series  have  little  importance,  we  may  as  well  postpone  it  for 
a moment  while  we  consider  the  first  particularization  alone. 

The  idea  of  function  is  so  important,  and  has  been  so  often  con- 
sidered with  exclusive  reference  to  numbers,  that  it  is  well  to  fill  our 
minds  with  instances  of  non-numerical  functions.  Thus  a very  important 
class  of  functions  are  propositions  containing  a variable f.  Let  there  be 
some  proposition  in  which  the  phrase  “ any  a”  occurs,  where  a is  some 
class.  Then  in  place  of  “any  a"  we  may  put  xy  where  x is  an  undefined 
member  of  the  class  a — in  other  words,  any  a.  The  proposition  then 
becomes  a function  of  x,  which  is  unique  when  x is  given.  This  pro- 
position will,  in  general,  be  true  for  some  values  of  x and  false  for  others. 

* On  this  subject  see  my  article  in  RdM,  VoL  vm,  especially  Nos.  2,  6. 

t These  are  what  in  Part  I we  called  propositional  functions. 
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The  values  for  which  the  function  is  true  form  what  might  be  called, 
by  analogy  with  Analytic  Geometry,  a logical  curve.  This  general 
view  may,  in  fact,  be  made  to  include  that  of  Analytic  Geometry.  The 
equation  of  a plane  curve,  for  example,  is  a propositional  function  which 
is  a function  of  two  variables  x and  y,  and  the  curve  is  the  assemblage  of 
points  which  give  to  the  variables  values  that  make  the  proposition  true. 
A proposition  containing  the  word  any  is  the  assertion  that  a certain 
propositional  function  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  variable  for  which  it  is 
significant.  Thus  “any  man  is  mortal * asserts  that  ux  is  a man  implies 
x is  a mortal  * is  true  for  all  values  of  x for  which  it  is  significant,  which 
may  be  called  the  admissible  values.  Propositional  functions,  such  as 
is  a number,*”  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  look  like  propositions, 
and  seem  capable  of  implying  other  propositional  functions,  while  yet 
they  are  neither  true  nor  false.  The  fact  is,  they  are  propositions  for  all 
admissible  values  of  the  variable,  but  not  while  the  variable  remains  a 
variable,  whose  value  is  not  assigned ; and  although  they  may,  for  every 
admissible  value  of  the  variable,  imply  the  corresponding  value  of  some 
other  propositional  function,  yet  while  the  variable  remains  as  a variable 
they  can  imply  nothing.  The  question  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
propositional  function  as  opposed  to  a proposition,  and  generally  of  a 
function  as  opposed  to  its  values,  is  a difficult  one,  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  variable.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  propositional  functions,  as  was  shown  in 
Chapter  vii,  axe  more  fundamental  than  other  functions,  or  even  than 
relations.  For  most  purposes,  it  is  convenient  to  identify  the  function 
and  the  relation,  i.e.,  if  y =f(x)  is  equivalent  to  xRy,  where  R is  a 
relation,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  J?  as  the  function,  and  this  will  be 
done  in  what  follows;  the  reader,  however,  should  remember  that  the 
idea  of  functionality  is  more  fundamental  than  that  of  relation.  But 
the  investigation  of  these  points  has  been  already  undertaken  in  Part  I, 
and  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  how  a proposition  may  be  a 
function  of  a variable. 

Other  instances  of  non-numerical  functions  are  afforded  by  diction- 
aries. The  French  for  a word  is  a function  of  the  English,  and  vice 
versa,  and  both  are  functions  of  the  term  which  both  designate.  The 
press-mark  of  a book  in  a library  catalogue  is  a function  of  the  book, 
and  a number  in  a cipher  is  a function  of  the  word  for  which  it  stands. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  a relation  by  which  the  relatum  becomes  unique 
(or,  in  the  case  of  languages,  generally  unique)  when  the  referent 
is  given;  but  the  terms  of  the  independent  variable  do  not  form  a 
series,  except  in  the  purely  external  order  resulting  from  the  alphabet. 

256.  Let  us  now  introduce  the  second  specification,  that  our 
independent  variable  is  to  be  a series.  The  dependent  variable  is  then 
a series  by  correlation,  and  may  be  also  an  independent  series.  For 
example,  the  positions  occupied  by  a material  point  at  a series  of  instants 
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form  a series  by  correlation  with  the  instants,  of  which  they  are  & 
function ; but  in  virtue  of  the  continuity  of  motion,  they  also  form, 
as  a rule,  a geometrical  series  independent  of  all  reference  to  time. 
Thus  motion  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  correlation  of  series. 
At  the  same  time  it  illustrates  a most  important  mark  by  which,  when  it 
is  present,  we  can  tell  that  a series  is  not  independent.  When  the 
time  is  known,  the  position  of  a material  particle  is  uniquely  determined; 
but  when  the  position  is  given,  there  may  be  several  moments,  or  even  an 
infinite  number  of  them,  corresponding  to  the  given  position.  (There 
will  be  an  infinite  number  of  such  moments  if,  as  is  commonly  said,  the 
particle  has  been  at  rest  in  the  position  in  question.  Bed  is  a loose  and 
ambiguous  expression,  but  I defer  its  consideration  to  Part  VII.)  Thus 
the  relation  of  the  time  to  the  position  is  not  strictly  one-one,  but  may 
be  many-one.  This  was  a case  considered  in  our  general  account  of 
correlation,  as  giving  rise  to  dependent  series.  We  inferred,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  two  correlated  independent  series  are  mathemati- 
cally on  the  same  level,  because  if  P,  Q be  their  generating  relations,  and 
R the  correlating  relation,  we  infer  P = RQR  from  Q = RPR.  But 
this  inference  fails  as  soon  as  if  is  not  strictly  one-one,  since  then  we  bo 
longer  have  RR  contained  in  1’,  where  T means  identity.  For  example, 
my  father’s  son  need  not  be  myself,  though  my  son’s  father  must  be. 
This  illustrates  the  fact  that,  if  R be  a many-one  relation,  RR  and  RR 
must  be  carefully  distinguished the  latter  is  contained  in  identity,  but 
not  the  former.  Hence  whenever  R is  a many-one  relation,  it  may  be 
used  to  form  a series  by  correlation,  but  the  series  so  formed  cannot  be 
independent.  This  is  an  important  point,  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  relational  theory  of  time*.  For  the  present  let  us  return  to  the 
case  of  motion.  When  a particle  describes  a closed  curve,  or  one 
which  has  double  points,  or  when  the  particle  is  sometimes  at  rest 
during  a finite  time,  then  the  series  of  points  which  it  occupies 
is  essentially  a series  by  correlation,  not  an  independent  series.  But, 
as  I remarked  above,  a curve  is  not  only  obtainable  by  motion, 
but  is  also  a purely  geometrical  figure,  which  can  be  defined  without 
reference  to  any  supposed  material  point.  When,  however,  a curve  is 
so  defined,  it  must  not  contain  points  of  rest:  the  path  of  a material 
point  which  sometimes  moves,  but  is  sometimes  at  rest  for  a finite  time, 
is  different  when  considered  kinematically  and  when  considered  geometri- 
cally; for  geometrically  the  point  in  w'hich  there  is  rest  is  one,  whereas 
kinematically  it  corresponds  to  many  terms  in  the  series. 

The  above  discussion  of  motion  illustrates,  in  a non-numerical 
instance,  a case  which  normally  occurs  among  the  functions  of  pure 
mathematics.  These  functions  (when  they  are  functions  of  a real 

* See  my  article  “Is  position  in  Time  anti  Space  absolute  or  relative?”  Mind, 
July  1901. 
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variable)  usually  fulfil  the  following  conditions : Both  the  independent 
and  the  dependent  variable  are  classes  of  numbers,  and  the  defining 
relation  of  the  function  is  many -one*.  This  case  covers  rational 
functions,  circular  and  elliptic  functions  of  a real  variable,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  direct  functions  of  pure  mathematics.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  independent  variable  is  a series  of  numbers,  which  may  be 
restricted  in  any  way  we  please — to  positive  numbers,  rationals,  integers, 
primes,  or  any  other  class.  The  dependent  variable  consists  also  of 
numbers,  but  the  order  of  these  numbers  is  determined  by  their  relation 
to  the  corresponding  term  of  the  independent  variable,  not  by  that  of 
the  numbers  forming  the  dependent  variable  themselves.  In  a large 
class  of  functions  the  two  orders  happen  to  coincide ; in  others,  again, 
where  there  are  maxima  and  minima  at  finite  intervals,  the  two  orders 
coincide  throughout  a finite  stretch,  then  they  become  exactly  opposite 
throughout  another  finite  stretch,  and  so  on.  If  x he  the  independent 
variable,  y the  dependent  variable,  and  the  constitutive  relation  be 
many-one,  the  same  number  y will,  in  general,  be  a function  of,  Le. 
correspond  to,  several  numbers  x.  Hence  the  y-series  is  essentially  by 
correlation,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  an  independent  series.  If,  then,  we 
wish  to  consider  the  inverse  function,  which  is  defined  by  the  converse 
relation,  we  need  certain  devices  if  we  are  still  to  have  correlation  of 
series.  One  of  these,  which  seems  the  most  important,  consists  in 
dividing  the  values  of  x corresponding  to  the  same  value  of  y into 
classes,  so  that  (what  may  happen)  we  can  distinguish  (say)  n different 
x' s,  each  of  which  has  a distinct  one-one  relation  to  and  is  therefore 
simply  reversible.  This  is  the  usual  course,  for  example,  in  distinguish- 
ing positive  and  negative  square  roots.  It  is  possible  wherever  the 
generating  relation  of  our  original  function  is  formally  capable  of 
exhibition  as  a disjunction  of  one-one  relations.  It  is  plain  that  the 
disjunctive  relation  formed  of  n one-one  relations,  each  of  which  contains 
in  its  domain  a certain  class  m,  will,  throughout  the  class  2/,  be  an 
n-one  relation.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  the  independent  variable 
can  be  divided  into  n classes,  within  each  of  which  the  defining  relation 
is  one-one,  Le.  within  each  of  which  there  is  only  one  x having  the 
defining  relation  to  a given  y.  In  such  cases,  which  are  usual  in  pure 
mathematics,  our  many-one  relation  can  be  made  into  a disjunction  of 
one-one  relations,  each  of  which  separately  is  reversible.  In  the  case  of 
complex  functions,  this  is,  mutath  mutandis  > . the  method  of  Riemann 
surfaces.  But  it  must  be  clearly  rememl>ered  that,  where  our  function 
is  not  naturally  one-one,  the  y which  appears  as  dependent  variable  is 
ordinally  distinct  from  the  y which  appears  as  independent  variable  in 
the  inverse  function. 

The  above  remarks,  which  will  receive  illustration  as  we  proceed, 

* I omit  for  the  present  complex  variables,  which,  by  introducing  dimensions, 
lead  to  complications  of  an  entirely  distinct  kind. 
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have  shown,  I hope,  how  intimately  the  correlation  of  series  is  associated 
with  the  usual  mathematical  employment  of  functions.  Many  other 
cases  of  the  importance  of  correlation  will  meet  us  as  we  proceed.  It 
may  be  observed  that  every  denumerable  class  is  related  by  a one- valued 
function  to  the  finite  integers,  and  vice  verm.  As  ordered  by  correlation 
with  the  integers,  such  a class  becomes  a series  having  the  type  of  order 
which  Cantor  calls  eo.  The  fundamental  importance  of  correlation  to 
Cantor’s  theory  of  transfinite  numbers  will  appear  when  we  come  to  the 
definition  of  the  transfinite  ordinals. 

256.  In  connection  with  functions,  it  seems  desirable  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  the  necessity  of  a formula  for  definition.  A function 
was  originally,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  merely  a power,  essentially 
something  that  could  be  expressed  by  a formula.  It  was  usual  to  start 
with  some  expression  containing  a variable  x,  and  to  say  nothing  to 
begin  with  as  to  what  x was  to  be,  beyond  a usually  tacit  assumption 
that  x was  some  kind  of  number.  Any  further  limitations  upon  x were 
derived,  if  at  all,  from  the  formula  itself ; and  it  was  mainly  the  desire 
to  remove  such  limitations  which  led  to  the  various  generalizations  of 
number.  This  algebraical  generalization*  has  now  been  superseded  by 
a more  ordinal  treatment,  in  which  all  classes  of  numbers  are  defined  by 
means  of  the  integers,  and  formulae  are  not  relevant  to  the  process. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  use  of  functions,  where  both  the  independent  and 
the  dependent  variables  are  infinite  classes,  the  formula  has  a certain 
importance.  Let  us  see  what  is  its  definition. 

A formula,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  a proposition,  or  more 
properly  a propositional  function,  containing  one  or  more  variables, 
a variable  being  any  term  of  some  defined  class,  or  even  any  term 
without  restriction.  The  kind  of  formula  which  is  relevant  in  connection 
with  functions  of  a single  variable  is  a formula  containing  two  variables. 
If  both  variables  are  defined,  say  one  as  belonging  to  the  class 
the  other  as  belonging  to  the  class  r,  the  formula  is  true  or  false.  It  is 
true  if  every  u has  to  every  v the  relation  expressed  by  the  formula ; 
otherwise  it  is  false.  But  if  one  of  the  variables,  say  x,  be  defined  as 
belonging  to  the  class  w,  while  the  other,  y,  is  only  defined  by  the 
formula,  then  the  formula  may  be  regarded  as  defining  yas  a function 
of  x.  Let  us  call  the  formula  P^  If  in  the  class  u there  are  terms  x 
such  that  there  is  no  term  y which  makes  a true  proposition,  then 
the  formula,  as  regards  those  terms,  is  impossible.  We  must  therefore 
assume  that  u is  a class  every  term  of  which  will,  for  a suitable  value 
of  2/,  make  the  proposition  P^  true.  If,  then,  for  every  term  x of  ti> 
there  are  some  entities  y9  which  make  true,  and  others  which  do  not 
do  so,  then  P^  correlates  to  every  x a certain  class  of  terms  y.  In 
this  way  y is  defined  as  a function  of  x. 

* Of  which  an  excellent  account  will  be  found  in  Couturat,  De  I’Infini  Matkema- 
tique,  Paris,  1896,  Part  I,  Book  11. 
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But  the  usual  meaning  of  formula  in  mathematics  involves  another 
element,  which  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  word  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  precisely  what  this  element  is,  but  it  seems  to  consist  in  a certain 
degree  of  intensional  simplicity  of  the  proposition  Pxr  In  the  case  of 
two  languages,  for  example,  it  would  be  said  that  there  is  no  formula 
connecting  them,  except  in  such  cases  as  Grimm’s  law.  Apart  from  the 
dictionary,  the  relation  which  correlates  words  in  different  languages  is 
sameness  of  meaning ; but  this  gives  no  method  by  which,  given  a word 
in  one  language,  we  can  infer  the  corresponding  word  in  the  other. 
What  is  absent  is  the  possibility  of  calculation.  A formula,  on  the 
other  hand  (say  y = &r),  gives  the  means,  when  we  know  <r,  of  dis- 
covering In  the  case  of  languages,  only  enumeration  of  all  pairs 
will  define  the  dependent  variable.  In  the  case  of  an  algebraical 
formula,  the  independent  variable  and  the  relation  enable  us  to  know 
all  about  the  dependent  variable.  If  functions  are  to  extend  to  infinite 
classes,  this  state  of  things  is  essential,  for  enumeration  has  become 
impossible.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  the  correlation  of  infinite  classes, 
and  to  the  study  of  functions  of  infinite  classes,  that  the  formula  P*v 
should  be  one  in  which,  given  <r,  the  class  of  terms  y satisfying  the 
formula  should  be  one  which  we  can  discover.  I am  unable  to  give 
a logical  account  of  this  condition,  and  I suspect  it  of  being  purely 
psychological.  Its  practical  importance  is  great,  but  its  theoretical 
importance  seems  highly  doubtful. 

There  is,  however,  a logical  condition  connected  with  the  above, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  identical  with  it.  Given  any  two  terms, 
there  is  some  relation  which  holds  between  those  two  terms  and 
no  others.  It  follows  that,  given  any  two  classes  of  terms  w,  vy 
there  is  a disjunctive  relation  which  any  one  term  of  u has  to  at 
least  one  term  of  t?,  and  which  no  term  not  belonging  to  u has 
to  any  term.  By  this  method,  when  two  classes  are  both  finite, 
we  can  carry  out  a correlation  (which  may  be  one-one,  many-one,  or 
one-many  ) which  correlates  terms  of  these  classes  and  no  others.  In 
this  way  any  set  of  terms  is  theoretically  a function  of  any  other ; and 
it  is  only  thus,  for  example,  that  diplomatic  ciphers  are  made  up.  But 
if  the  number  of  terms  in  the  class  constituting  the  independent  variable 
be  infinite,  we  cannot  in  this  way  practically  define  a function,  unless 
the  disjunctive  relation  consists  of  relations  developed  one  from  the 
other  by  a law,  in  which  case  the  formula  is  merely  transferred  to  the 
relation.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  defining  relation  of  a function 
must  not  be  infinitely  complex,  or,  if  it  l>e  so,  must  be  itself  a function 
defined  by  some  relation  of  finite  complexity.  This  condition,  though 
it  is  itself  logical,  has  again,  I think,  only  psychological  necessity,  in 
virtue  of  which  we  can  only  master  the  infinite  by  means  of  a law  of 
order.  He  discussion  of  this  point,  however,  would  involve  a discussion 
of  the  relation  of  infinity  to  order — a question  which  will  be  resumed 
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later,  but  which  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  treat  intelligently.  In 
any  case,  we  may  say  that  a formula  containing  two  variables  and 
defining  a function  must,  if  it  is  to  be  practically  useful,  give  a relation 
between  the  two  variables  by  which,  when  one  of  them  is  given,  all  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  other  can  be  found ; and  this  seems  to 
constitute  the  mathematical  essence  of  all  formulae. 

257.  There  remains  an  entirely  distinct  logical  notion  of  much 
importance  in  connection  with  limits,  namely  the  notion  of  a com- 
plete series.  If  R be  the  defining  relation  of  a series,  the  scries 
is  complete  when  there  is  a term  x belonging  to  the  series,  such 
that  every  other  term  which  has  to  x either  the  relation  R or  the 
relation  R belongs  to  the  series.  It  is  connected  (as  was  explained  in 
Part  IV)  when  no  other  terms  belong  to  the  series.  Thus  a complete 
series  consists  of  those  terms,  and  only  those  terms,  which  have  the 
generating  relation  or  its  converse  to  some  one  term,  together  with  that 
one  terra.  Since  the  generating  relation  is  transitive,  a series  which 
fulfils  this  condition  for  one  of  its  terms  fulfils  it  for  all  of  them. 
A series  which  is  connected  but  not  complete  will  be  called  incomplete 
or  partial.  Instances  of  complete  series  are  the  cardinal  integers,  the 
positive  and  negative  integers  and  zero,  the  rational  numbers,  the 
moments  of  time,  or  the  points  on  a straight  line.  Any  selection  from 
such  a series  is  incomplete  with  respect  to  the  generating  relations  of  the 
above  complete  series.  Thus  the  positive  numbers  are  an  incomplete 
series,  and  so  axe  the  rationals  between  0 and  1.  When  a series  is 
complete,  no  term  can  come  before  or  after  any  term  of  the  series 
without  belonging  to  the  series ; when  the  series  is  incomplete,  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  A series  may  be  complete  with  respect  to  one 
generating  relation,  but  not  with  respect  to  another.  Thus  the  finite 
integers  are  a complete  series  when  the  series  is  defined  by  powers  of 
the  relation  of  consecutiveness,  as  in  the  discussion  of  progressions  in 
Part  IV ; but  when  they  are  ordered  by  correlation  with  whole  and  part, 
they  form  only  part  of  the  series  of  finite  and  transfinite  integers,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  A complete  series  may  be  regarded  as  the  extension 
of  a term  with  respect  to  a given  relation,  together  with  this  term  itself ; 
and  owing  to  this  fact  it  has,  as  we  shall  find,  some  important  differences 
from  ordinally  similar  incomplete  series.  But  it  can  be  shown,  by  the 
Logic  of  Relations,  that  any  incomplete  series  can  be  rendered  complete 
by  a cliange  in  the  generating  relation,  and  vice  versa.  The  distinction 
between  complete  and  incomplete  series  is,  therefore,  essentially  relative 
to  a given  generating  relation. 
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REAL  NUMBERS. 

258.  The  philosopher  may  be  surprised,  after  all  that  has  already 
been  said  concerning  numbers,  to  find  that  he  is  only  now  to  learn  about 
rzcd  numbers ; and  his  surprise  will  be  turned  to  horror  when  he  learns 
that  real  is  opposed  to  rational . But  he  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that 
real  numbers  are  really  not  numbers  at  all,  but  something  quite  different. 

The  series  of  real  numbers,  as  ordinarily  defined,  consists  of  the 
whole  assemblage  of  rational  and  irrational  numbers,  the  irrationals 
being  defined  as  the  limits  of  such  series  of  rationals  as  have  neither 
a rational  nor  an  infinite  limit.  This  definition,  however,  introduces 
grave  difficulties,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  For  my 
part  I see  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  there  are  any  irrational 
numbers  in  the  above  sense ; and  if  there  are  any,  it  seems  certain  that 
they  cannot  be  greater  or  less  than  rational  numbers.  When  mathema- 
ticians have  effected  a generalization  of  number  they  are  apt  to  be  unduly 
modest  about  it — they  think  that  the  difference  between  the  generalized 
and  the  original  notions  is  less  than  it  really  is.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  finite  cardinals  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  positive  integers,  nor 
yet  with  the  ratios  of  the  natural  numbers  to  1,  both  of  which  express 
relations,  which  the  natural  numbers  do  not.  In  like  manner  there  is  a 
real  number  associated  with  every  rational  number,  but  distinct  from  it. 
A real  number,  so  I shall  contend,  is  nothing  but  a certain  class  of 
rational  numbers.  Thus  the  class  of  rationals  less  than  £ is  a real 
number,  associated  with,  but  obviously  not  identical  with,  the  rational 
number  This  theory  is  not,  so  far  as  I know,  explicitly  advocated  by 
any  other  author,  though  Peano  suggests  it,  and  Cantor  comes  very  near 
to  it*.  My  grounds  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are,  first,  that  such  classes 
of  rationals  have  all  the  mathematical  properties  commonly  assigned 
to  real  numbers,  secondly,  that  the  opposite  theory  presents  logical 
difficulties  which  appear  to  me  insuperable.  The  second  point  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter ; for  the  present  I shall  merely  expound 

* Cf.  Cantor,  Math.  Annalen,  Vol.  xnvi,  § 10;  Peano,  Itiviita  di  Matematica , 
Vol.  vi,  pp.  12G-140,  esp.  p.  133. 
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my  own  view,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  real  numbers,  so  understood, 
have  all  the  requisite  characteristics.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
following  theory  is  independent  of  the  doctrine  of  limits,  which  will  only 
be  introduced  in  the  next  chapter. 

259.  The  rational  numbers  in  order  of  magnitude  form  a series  in 
which  there  is  a term  between  any  two.  Such  series,  which  in  Part  III 
we  provisionally  called  continuous,  must  now  receive  another  name,  since 
we  shall  have  to  reserve  the  word  continuous  for  the  sense  which  Cantor 
has  given  to  it.  I propose  to  call  such  series  compact * * * §.  The  rational 
numbers,  then,  form  a compact  series.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  a 
compact  series,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  terms  between  any  two, 
there  are  no  consecutive  terms,  and  the  stretch  between  any  two  terms 
(whether  these  be  included  or  not)  is  again  a compact  series.  If  now  we 
consider  any  one  rational  numberf , say  r,  we  can  define,  by  relation  to  r, 
four  infinite  classes  of  rationals:  (1)  those  less  than  r,  (2)  those  not 
greater  than  r,  (3)  those  greater  than  r,  (4)  those  not  less  than  r. 
(2)  and  (4)  differ  from  (1)  and  (8)  respectively  solely  by  the  fact  that 
the  former  contain  r,  while  the  latter  do  not.  But  this  fact  leads  to 
curious  differences  of  properties.  (2)  has  a last  term,  while  (1)  has 
none;  (1)  is  identical  with  the  class  of  rational  numbers  less  than  a 
variable  term  of  (1),  while  (2)  does  not  have  this  characteristic.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  (3)  and  (4),  but  these  two  classes  have  less  importance 
in  the  present  case  than  in  (1)  and  (2).  Classes  of  rationals  having 
the  properties  of  (1)  are  called  segments.  A segment  of  rationals  may 
be  defined  as  a class  of  rationals  which  is  not  null,  nor  yet  coextensive 
with  the  rationals  themselves  {i.e.  which  contains  some  but  not  all 
rationals),  and  w hich  is  identical  with  the  class  of  rationals  less  than  a 
(variable)  term  of  itself,  i.e.  with  the  class  of  rationals  x such  that  there 
is  a rational  y of  the  said  class  such  that  x is  less  than  y%.  Now  we  shall 
find  that  segments  are  obtained  by  the  above  method,  not  only  from 
single  rationals,  but  also  from  finite  or  infinite  classes  of  rationals,  with 
the  proviso,  for  infinite  classes,  that  there  must  be  some  rational  greater 
than  any  member  of  the  class.  This  is  very  simply  done  as  follows. 

Let  it  be  any  finite  or  infinite  class  of  rationals.  Then  four  classes 
may  be  defined  by  relation  to  «§,  namely  (1)  those  less  than  every'  m, 
(2)  those  less  than  a variable  w,  (8)  those  greater  than  every  «,  (4)  those 
greater  than  a variable  uy  i.e.  those  such  that  for  each  a term  of  u can  be 
found  which  is  smaller  than  it.  If  u be  a finite  class, it  must  have  a maximum 
and  a minimum  term ; in  this  case  the  former  alone  is  relevant  to  (2) 
and  (3),  the  latter  alone  to  (1)  and  (4).  Thus  this  case  is  reduced  to 
the  former,  in  which  we  had  only  a single  rational.  I shall  therefore 

* Such  series  are  called  by  Cantor  uberall  dichi. 

f I shall  for  simplicity  confine  myself  entirely  to  rationals  without  sign.  The 
extension  to  such  as  are  positive  or  negative  presents  no  difficulty  whatever. 

J See  Formulairt  de  Muthrmatiqutx 9 Vol.  ii,  Part  in,  § 01  (Turin,  1899). 

§ Eight  classes  may  he  defined,  hut  four  are  all  that  we  need. 
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assume  in  future  that  u is  an  infinite  class,  and  further,  to  prevent 
reduction  to  our  former  case,  I shall  assume,  in  considering  (2)  and  (3), 
that  u has  no  maximum,  that  is,  that  every  term  of  u is  less  than  some 
other  term  of  u ; and  in  considering  (1)  and  (4*),  I shall  assume  that  u 
has  no  minimum.  For  the  present  I confine  myself  to  (2)  and  (3),  and 
I*  assume,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  a maximum,  the  existence  of 
rationals  greater  than  any  u,  that  is,  the  existence  of  the  class  (3). 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  class  (2)  will  be  a segment.  For  (2) 
consists  of  all  rationals  which  are  less  than  a variable  n ; hence,  in  the 
first  place,  since  u has  no  maximum,  (2)  contains  the  whole  of  u.  In  the 
second  place,  since  every  term  of  (2)  is  less  than  some  v,  which  in  turn 
belongs  to  (2),  every  term  of  (2)  is  less  than  some  other  term  of  (2); 
and  every  term  less  than  some  term  of  (2)  is  a fortiori  less  than  some  u, 
and  is  therefore  a term  of  (2).  Hence  (2)  is  identical  with  the  class  of 
terms  less  than  some  term  of  (2),  and  is  therefore  a segment. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  conclusion : If  u be  a single  rational,  or 
a class  of  rationals  all  of  which  are  less  than  some  fixed  rational,  then 
the  rationals  less  than  u,  if  u be  a single  term,  or  less  than  a variable 
term  of  u,  if  u be  a class  of  terms,  always  form  a segment  of  rationals. 
My  contention  is,  that  a segment  of  rationals  is  a real  number. 

260.  So  far,  the  method  employed  has  been  one  which  may  be 
employed  in  any  compact  series.  In  what  follows,  some  of  the  theorems 
will  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  rationals  are  a denumerable  series. 
I leave  for  the  present  the  disentangling  of  the  theorems  dependent 
upon  this  fact,  and  proceed  to  the  properties  of  segments  of  rationals. 

Some  segments,  as  we  haxe  seen,  consist  of  the  rationals  less  than 
some  given  rational.  Some,  it  will  be  found,  though  not  so  defined,  are 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  so  defined.  For  example,  the  rationals 
less  than  a variable  term  of  the  series  *9,  *99,  *999,  etc.,  are  the  same  as 
the  rationals  less  than  1.  But  other  segments,  which  correspond  to 
what  are  usually  called  irrationals,  are  incapable  of  any  such  definition. 
How  this  fact  has  led  to  irrationals  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
For  the  present  I merely  wish  to  point  out  the  well-known  fact  that 
segments  are  not  capable  of  a one-one  correlation  with  rationals.  There 
are  classes  of  rationals  defined  as  being  composed  of  all  terms  less  than 
a variable  term  of  an  infinite  class  of  rationals,  which  are  not  definable 
as  all  the  rationals  less  than  some  one  definite  rational*.  Moreover 
there  are  more  segments  than  rationals,  and  hence  the  series  of  segments 
has  continuity  of  a higher  order  than  the  rationals.  Segments  form  a 
series  in  virtue  of  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  or  of  logical  inclusion 
(excluding  identity).  Any  two  segments  are  such  that  one  of  them 
is  wholly  contained  in  the  other,  and  in  virtue  of  this  fact  they  form 
a series.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  they  form  a compact  series. 
What  is  more  remarkable  is  this : if  we  apply  the  above  process  to  the 


* Of.  Part  I,  chap,  v,  p.  (50. 
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series  of  segments,  forming  segments  of  segments  by  reference  to 
classes  of  segments,  we  find  that  every  segment  of  segments  can  be 
defined  as  all  segments  contained  in  a certain  definite  segment  Thus 
the  segment  of  segments  defined  by  a class  of  segments  is  always 
identical  with  the  segment  of  segments  defined  by  some  one  segment 
Also  every  segment  defines  a segment  of  segments  which  can  be  defined 
by  an  infinite  class  of  segments.  These  two  properties  render  the 
series  of  segments  perfect , in  Cantor's  language ; but  the  explanation  of 
this  term  must  be  left  till  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  limits. 

We  might  have  defined  our  segments  as  all  rationals  greater  than 
some  term  of  a class  u of  rationals.  If  we  had  done  this,  and  inserted 
the  conditions  that  u was  to  have  no  minimum,  and  that  there  were  to 
be  rationals  less  than  every  we  should  have  obtained  what  may  be 
called  upper  segments,  as  distinguished  from  the  former  kind,  which 
may  be  called  lower  segments.  We  should  then  have  found  that,  corre- 
sponding to  every  upper  segment,  there  is  a lower  segment  which  contains 
all  rationals  not  contained  in  the  upper  segment,  with  the  occasional 
exception  of  a single  rational.  There  will  be  one  rational  not  belonging 
to  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  segment,  when  the  upper  segment 
can  be  defined  as  all  rationals  greater  than  a single  rational.  In  this 
case,  the  corresponding  lower  segment  will  consist  of  all  rationals  less 
than  this  single  rational,  which  will  itself  belong  to  neither  segment. 
Since  there  is  a rational  between  any  two,  the  class  of  rationals  not 
greater  than  a given  rational  cannot  ever  be  identical  with  the  class  of 
rationals  less  than  some  other;  and  a class  of  rationals  having  a 
maximum  can  never  be  a segment.  Hence  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case 
in  question,  to  find  a Iowrer  segment  containing  all  the  rationals  not 
belonging  to  the  given  upper  segment.  But  when  the  upper  segment 
cannot  be  defined  by  a single  rational,  it  will  always  be  possible 
to  find  a lower  segment  containing  aU  rationals  not  belonging  to  the 
upper  segment. 

Zero  and  infinity  may  be  introduced  as  limiting  cases  of  segments, 
but  in  the  case  of  zero  the  segment  must  be  of  the  kind  which  we 
called  (1)  above,  not  of  the  kind  (2)  hitherto  discussed.  It  is  easy  to 
construct  a class  of  rationals  such  that  some  term  of  the  class  will  be  less 
than  any  given  rational.  In  this  case,  the  class  (1)  will  contain  no  terms, 
and  will  be  the  null-class.  This  is  the  real  number  zero,  which,  however, 
is  not  a segment,  since  a segment  was  defined  as  a class  which  is  not  nulL 
In  order  to  introduce  zero  as  a class  of  the  kind  which  we  called  (2),  we 
should  have  to  start  with  a null  class  of  rationals.  No  rational  is  less 
than  a term  of  a null  class  of  rationals,  ami  thus  the  class  (2),  in  such  a 
case,  is  null.  Similarly  the  real  number  infinity  may  be  introduced. 
This  is  identical  with  the  whole  class  of  rationals.  If  we  have  any 
class  u of  rationals  such  that  no  rational  is  greater  than  all  u\  then 
every  rational  is  contained  in  the  class  of  rationals  less  than  some 
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it.  Or  again,  if  we  have  a class  of  rationals  of  which  a term  is  less  than 
any  assigned  rational,  the  resulting  class  (4)  (of  terms  greater  than 
some  u)  will  contain  every  rational,  and  will  thus  be  the  real  number 
infinity.  Thus  both  zero  and  infinity  may  be  introduced  as  extreme 
terms  among  the  real  numbers,  but  neither  is  a segment  according  to  the 
definition. 

261.  A given  segment  may  be  defined  by  many  different  classes  of 
rationals.  Two  such  classes  u and  v may  be  regarded  as  having  the 
segment  as  a common  property.  Two  infinite  classes  u and  v will  define 
the  same  lower  segment  if,  given  any  w,  there  is  a v greater  than  it,  and 
given  any  v , there  is  a u greater  than  it.  If  each  class  has  no  maximum, 
this  is  also  a necessary  condition.  The  classes  u and  v are  then  what 
Cantor  calls  coherent  {zusammengehorig).  It  can  be  shown,  without 
considering  segments,  that  the  relation  of  being  coherent  is  symmetrical 
and  transitive*,  whence  we  should  infer,  by  the  principle  of  abstraction, 
that  both  have  to  some  third  term  a common  relation  which  neither  has 
to  any  other  term.  This  third  term,  as  we  see  from  the  preceding 
discussion,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  segment  which  both  define.  We 
may  extend  the  word  coherent  to  two  classes  u and  v,  of  which  one 
defines  an  upper  segment,  the  other  a lower  segment,  which  between 
them  include  all  rationals  with  at  most  one  exception.  Similar  remarks, 
mutatu  mutandis,  will  still  apply  in  this  case. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  usual  properties  of  real  numbers  belong 
to  segments  of  rationals.  There  is  therefore  no  mathematical  reason  for 
distinguishing  such  segments  from  real  numbers.  It  remains  to  set 
forth,  first  the  nature  of  a limit,  then  the  current  theories  of  irrationals, 
and  then  the  objections  which  make  the  above  theory  seem  preferable. 

Note.  The  above  theory  is  virtually  contained  in  Professor  Peano’s 
article  already  referred  to  (u  Sui  Numeri  Irrazionali,”  Ri  vista  di  Mate- 
matica , vi,  pp.  126 — 140),  and  it  was  from  this  article,  as  well  as  from  the 
Formulaire  de  MatMmatiqnes , that  I was  led  to  adopt  the  theory.  In 
this  article,  separate  definitions  of  real  numbers  (§  % No.  5)  and  of 
segments  (§8,  *0)  are  given,  which  makes  it  seem  as  though  the  two 
were  distinguished.  But  after  the  definition  of  segments,  we  find  the 
remark  (p.  13S) : u Segments  so  defined  differ  only  in  nomenclature  from 
real  numbers.”  Professor  Peano  proceeds  first  to  give  purely  technical 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  two  by  the  notation,  namely  that  the 
addition,  subtraction,  etc.  of  real  numbers  is  to  be  differently  conducted 
from  analogous  operations  which  are  to  be  performed  on  segments. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  view  I have  advocated  is 
contained  in  this  article.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  some  lack  of 
clearness,  since  it  appeal's  from  the  definition  of  real  numbers  that  they 
are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  classes  of  rationals,  whereas  a segment  is 

* Cf.  Cantor,  Math.  Ammlmt,  xlyi,  and  Rinxta  di  Mutmnatim , v,  pp.  1 oH,  15J>. 
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in  no  sense  a limit  of  a class  of  rationals.  Also  it  is  nowhere  suggested — 
indeed,  from  the  definition  of  real  numbers  the  opposite  is  to  be 
inferred — that  no  real  number  can  be  a rational,  and  no  rational  can  be 
a real  number.  And  this  appears  where  he  points  out  (p.  134)  that  1 
differs  from  the  class  of  proper  fractions  (which  is  no  longer  the  case  as 
regards  the  real  number  1,  when  this  is  distinguished  both  from  the 
integer  1 and  from  the  rational  number  1 : 1),  or  that  we  sav  1 is  less 
than  v'2  (in  which  case,  I should  say,  1 must  be  interpreted  as  the  class 
of  proper  fractions,  and  the  assertion  must  be  taken  to  mean  : the 
proper  fractions  are  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  rationals  whose  square 
is  less  than  2).  And  again  he  says  (ib.) : “ The  real  number,  although 
determined  by,  and  determining,  a segment  uy  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  extremity,  or  end,  or  upper  limit,  of  the  segment";  whereas  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  segments  not  having  a rational  limit  have  a 
limit  at  all.  Thus  although  he  confesses  (ib.)  that  a complete  theory 
of  irrationals  can  be  constructed  by  means  of  segments,  he  does  not 
seem  to  perceive  the  reasons  (which  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter) 
why  this  must  be  done — reasons  which,  in  fact,  are  rather  philosophical 
than  mathematical. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


LIMITS  AND  IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS. 

262.  The  mathematical  treatment  of  continuity  rests  wholly  upon 
the  doctrine  of  limits.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  mathematicians 
and  some  philosophers  that  this  doctrine  had  been  superseded  by  the 
Infinitesimal  Calculus,  and  that  this  has  shown  true  infinitesimals 
to  be  presupposed  in  limits*.  But  modem  mathematics  has  shown, 
conclusively  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  such  a view  is*  erroneous.  The 
method  of  limits  has  more  and  more  emerged  as  fundamental.  In  this 
Chapter,  I shall  first  set  forth  the  general  definition  of  a limit,  and 
then  examine  its  application  to  the  creation  of  irrationals. ' 

A compact  series  we  defined  as  one  in  which  there  is  a term  between 
any  two.  But  in  such  a series  it  is  always  possible  to  find  two  classes  of 
terms  which  have  no  term  between  them,  and  it  is  always  possible  to 
reduce  one  of  these  classes  to  a single  term.  For  example,  if  P be  the 
generating  relation  and  x any  term  of  the  series,  then  the  class  of  terms 
having  to  x the  relation  P is  one  between  which  and  x there  is  no  termf . 
The  class  of  terms  so  defined  is  one  of  the  two  segments  determined 
by  x\  the  idea  of  a segment  is  one  which  demands  only  a series  in 
general,  not  necessarily  a numerical  series.  In  this  case,  if  the  series  be 
compact,  x is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  class ; when  there  is  such  a 
term  as  <r,  the  segment  is  said  to  be  terminated,  and  thus  every 
terminated  segment  in  a compact  series  has  its  defining  term  as  a limit. 
But  this  does  not  constitute  a definition  of  a limit.  To  obtain  the 
general  definition  of  a limit,  consider  any  class  u contained  in  the  series 
generated  by  P.  Then  the  class  u will  in  general,  with  respect  to  any 
term  x not  belonging  to  it,  be  divisible  into  two  classes,  that  whose 
terms  have  to  x the  relation  P (which  I shall  call  the  class  of  terms  pre- 
ceding x)y  and  that  whose  terms  have  to  x the  relation  P (which  I shall 
call  the  class  of  terms  following  x).  If  or  be  itself  a term  of  u,  we 

* This  is  the  view,  for  instance,  of  Cohen,  Dew  Princip  der  Infinitesimal- 
Methods  und  seine  Gesehichte,  Berlin,  1883;  see  pp.  1,  2. 

t It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  explain  that  a term  is  between  two  classes  u,  v,  when 
it  has  the  relation  P to  every  term  of  w,  and  the  relation  P to  every  term  of  o,  or 
vice  versa. 
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consider  all  the  terms  of  u other  than  x,  and  these  are  still  divisible  into 
the  above  two  classes,  which  we  may  call  tt^x  ami  respectively. 
If,  now,  TTuX  be  such  that,  if  y be  any  term  preceding  x,  there  is  a term 
of  lyc  following  yy  i.e.  between  x and  y,  then  x is  a limit  of  7r«x.  Similarly 
if  iTypc  be  such  that,  if  z be  any  term  after  x,  there  is  a term  of 
between  x and  £,  then  x is  a limit  of  tt^x.  We  now  define  that  x is 
a limit  of  u if  it  is  a limit  of  either  tt^x  or  tt^x.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
u may  have  many  limits,  and  that  all  the  limits  together  form  a new 
class  contained  in  the  series  generated  by  P.  This  is  the  class  (or  rather 
this,  by  the  help  of  certain  further  assumptions,  becomes  the  class) 
which  Cantor  designates  as  the  first  derivative  of  the  class  um 

263.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  make  some 
general  remarks  of  an  elementary  character  on  the  subject  of  limits. 
In  the  first  place,  limits  belong  usually  to  classes  contained  in  compact 
series — classes  which  may,  as  an  extreme  case,  be  identical  with  the 
compact  series  in  question.  In  the  second  place,  a limit  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  the  class  u of  which  it  is  a limit,  but  it  always  belongs  to 
some  series  in  which  u is  contained,  and  if  it  is  a term  of  «,  it  is  still  a 
limit  of  the  class  consisting  of  all  terms  of  u except  itself.  In  the 
third  place,  no  class  can  have  a limit  unless  it  contains  an  infinite 
number  of  terms.  For,  to  revert  to  our  former  division,  if  u be  finite, 
iruX  and  7rux  will  both  be  finite.  Hence  each  of  them  will  have  a term 
nearest  to  x,  and  between  this  term  and  x no  term  of  u will  lie.  Hence 
x is  not  a limit  of  u ; and  since  x is  any  term  of  the  series,  u will  have 
no  limits  at  all.  It  is  common  to  add  a theorem  that  every  infinite 
class,  provided  its  terms  are  all  contained  between  two  specified  terms 
of  the- series  generated  by  P,  must  have  at  least  one  limit;  but  this 
theorem,  we  shall  find,  demands  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  segments, 
and  is  not  true  as  it  stands.  In  the  fourth  place,  if  u be  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  compact  series  generated  by  P,  then  every  term  of  this 
series  is  a limit  of  u.  There  can  be  no  other  terms  that  are  limits 
in  the  same  sense,  since  limits  have  only  been  defined  in  relation  to  this 
compact  series.  To  obtain  other  limits,  we  should  have  to  regard  the 
series  geneiated  by  P as  forming  part  of  some  other  compact  series — a 
case  which,  as  we  shall  see,  may  arise.  In  any  case,  if  u be  any  compact 
series,  every  term  of  u is  a limit  of  u ; whether  u has  also  other  limits, 
depends  upon  further  circumstances.  A limit  may  be  defined  generally 
as  a term  which  immediately  follows  (or  precedes)  some  class  of  terms 
belonging  to  an  infinite  series,  without  immediately  following  (or 
preceding,  as  the  case  may  be)  any  one  term  of  the  series.  In  this  way, 
we  shall  find,  limits  may  be  defined  generally  in  all  infinite  series  which 
are  not  progressions — as,  for  instance,  in  the  series  of  finite  and  tram- 
finite  integers. 

264.  We  may  now  proceed  to  the  various  arithmetical  theories  of 
irrationals,  all  of  which  depend  upon  limits.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the 
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exact  form  in  which  they  have  been  given  by  their  inventors,  they  ail 
involve  an  axiom,  for  which  there  are  no  arguments,  either  of  philo- 
sophical necessity  or  of  mathematical  convenience;  to  which  there  are 
grave  logical  objections ; and  of  which  the  theory  of  real  numbers  given 
in  the  preceding  Chapter  is  wholly  independent. 

Arithmetical  theories  of  irrationals  could  not  be  treated  in  Part  II, 
since  they  depend  essentially  upon  the  notion  of  order.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  them  that  numbers  become  continuous  in  the  sense  now  usual 
among  mathematicians;  and  we  shall  find  in  Part  VI  that  no  other 
sense  of  continuity  is  required  for  space  and  time.  It  is  very  important 
to  realize  the  logical  reasons  for  which  an  arithmetical  theory  of 
irrationals  is  imperatively  necessary.  In  the  past,  the  definition  of 
irrationals  was  commonly  effected  by  geometrical  considerations.  This 
procedure  was,  however,  highly  illogical;  for  if  the  application  of 
numbers  to  space  is  to  yield  anything  but  tautologies,  the  numbers 
applied  must  be  independently  defined ; and  if  none  but  a geometrical 
definition  were  possible,  there  would  be,  properly  speaking,  no  such 
arithmetical  entities  as  the  definition  pretended  to  define.  The  alge- 
braical definition,  in  which  irrationals  were  introduced  as  the  roots 
of  algebraic  equations  having  no  rational  roots,  was  liable  to  similar 
objections,  since  it  remained  to  be  shown  that  such  equations  have 
roots;  moreover  this  method  will  only  yield  the  so-called  algebraic 
numbers,  which  are  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  real  numbers,  and 
do  not  have  continuity  in  Cantor’s  sense,  or  in  the  sense  required  by 
Geometry.  And  in  any  case,  if  it  is  possible,  without  any  further 
assumption,  to  pass  from  Arithmetic  to  Analysis,  from  rationals  to 
irrationals,  it  is  a logical  advance  to  show  how  this  can  be  done. 
The  generalizations  of  number — with  the  exception  of  the  intro- 
duction of  imaginaries,  which  must  be  independently  effected — are  all 
necessary  consequences  of  the  admission  that  the  natural  numbers  form 
a progression.  In  every  progression  the  terms  have  two  kinds  of 
relations,  the  one  constituting  the  general  analogue  of  positive  and 
negative  integers,  the  other  that  of  rational  numbers.  The  rational 
numbers  form  a denumerable  compact  series ; and  segments  of  a denumer- 
able compact  series,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  form  a series 
which  is  continuous  in  the  strictest  sense.  Thus  all  follows  from  the 
assumption  of  a progression.  But  in  the  present  Chapter  we  have  to 
examine  irrationals  as  based  on  limits ; and  in  this  sense,  we  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  follow  without  a new  assumption. 

There  are  several  somewhat  similar  theories  of  irrational  numbers. 
I will  begin  with  that  of  Dedekind*. 

266.  Although  rational  numbers  are  such  that,  between  any  two, 
there  is  always  a third,  yet  there  are  many  wray$  of  dividing  all  rational 

* Stetigkeit  und  irrationale  Zahien , 2nd  ed.,  Brunswick,  1892. 
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numbers  into  two  classes,  such  that  all  numbers  of  one  class  come  after 
all  numbers  of  the  other  class,  and  no  rational  number  lies  between  the 
two  classes,  while  yet  the  first  class  has  no  first  term  ami  the  second  has 
no  last  term.  For  example,  all  rational  numbers,  without  exception, 
may  be  classified  according  as  their  squares  are  greater  or  lem  than  £, 
All  the  terms  of  both  classes  may  be  arranged  in  a single  series,  in  which 
there  exists  a definite  section,  before  which  comes  one  of  the  classes, 
and  after  which  comes  the  other.  Continuity  seem*  to  demand  that 
some  term  should  correspond  to  this  section.  A number  which  lies 
between  the  two  classes  must  be  a new  number,  since  all  the  old  numbers 
are  classified.  This  new  number,  which  is  thus  defined  by  its  position  in 
a series,  is  an  irrational  number.  When  these  numbers  are  introduced, 
not  only  is  there  always  a number  between  any  two  numbers,  but  there 
is  a number  between  any  two  classes  of  which  one  comes  wholly  after  the 
other,  and  the  first  has  no  minimum,  while  the  second  has  no  maximum. 
Thus  we  can  extend  to  numbers  the  axiom  by  which  Dedekind  defines 
the  continuity  of  the  straight  line  (op.  cit.  p.  11) : — 

u If  all  the  points  of  a line  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  such  that 
every  point  of  one  class  is  to  the  left  of  every  point  of  the  other  class, 
then  there  exists  one  and  only  one  point  which  brings  about  this 
division  of  all  points  into  two  classes,  this  section  of  the  line  into 
two  parts.” 

266.  This  axiom  of  Dedekind’s  is,  however,  rather  loosely  worded,  and 
requires  an  emendation  suggested  by  the  derivation  of  irrational  numbers. 
If  all  the  points  of  a line  are  divided  into  two  classes,  no  point  is  left 
over  to  represent  the  section.  If  all  be  meant  to  exclude  the  point  repre- 
senting the  section,  the  axiom  no  longer  characterizes  continuous  series, 
but  applies  equally  to  all  series,  e.g.  the  series  of  integers.  The  axiom 
must  be  held  to  apply,  as  regards  the  division,  not  to  all  the  points  of  the 
line,  but  to  all  the  points  forming  some  compact  series,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  line,  but  consisting  only  of  a portion  of  the  points 
of  the  line.  When  this  emendation  is  made,  the  axiom  becomes  ad- 
missible. If,  from  among  the  terms  of  a series,  some  can  be  chosen 
out  to  form  a compact  series  which  is  distributed  throughout  the 
previous  series;  and  if  this  new  series  can  always  be  divided  in 
Dedekind’s  manner  into  two  portions,  between  which  lies  no  term  of 
the  new  series,  but  one  and  only  one  term  of  the  original  series,  then 
the  original  series  is  continuous  in  Dedekind’s  sense  of  the  word.  The 
emendation,  however,  destroys  entirely  the  self-evidence  upon  which 
alone  Dedekind  relies  (p.  11)  for  the  proof  of  his  axiom  as  applied 
to  the  straight  line. 

Another  somewhat  less  complicated  emendation  may  be  made,  which 
gives,  I think,  what  Dedekind  meant  to  state  in  his  axiom.  A series, 
we  may  say,  is  continuous  in  Dedekind’s  sense  when,  and  only  when, 
if  all  the  terms  of  the  series,  without  exception,  be  divided  into  two 
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classes,  such  that  the  whole  of  the  first  class  precedes  the  whole  of 
the  second,  then,  however  the  division  be  effected,  either  the  first  class 
has  a last  term,  or  the  second  class  has  a first  term,  but  never  both. 
This  term,  which  comes  at  one  end  of  one  of  the  two  classes,  may  then 
be  used,  in  Dedekind’s  manner,  to  define  the  section.  In  discrete  series, 
such  as  that  of  finite  integers,  there  is  both  a last  term  of  the  first 
class  and  a first  term  of  the  second  class* ; while  in  compact  series 
such  as  the  nationals,  where  there  is  not  continuity,  it  sometimes 
happens  (though  not  for  every  possible  division)  that  the  first  class 
has  no  last  term  and  the  last  class  has  no  first  term.  Both  these  cases 
are  excluded  by  the  above  axiom.  But  I cannot  see  any  vestige  of 
self-evidence  in  such  an  axiom,  either  as  applied  to  numbers  or  as  applied 
to  space. 

267.  leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  general  problem  of  con- 
tinuity, let  us  return  to  Dedekind’s  definition  of  irrational  numbers. 
The  first  question  that  arises  is  this:  What  right  have  we  to  assume 
the  existence  of  such  numbers  P What  reason  have  we  for  supposing 
that  there  must  be  a position  between  two  classes  of  which  one  is  wholly 
to  the  right  of  the  other,  and  of  which  one  has  no  minimum  and  the 
other  no  maximum  ? This  is  not  true  of  series  in  general,  since  many 
series  are  discrete.  It  is  not  demanded  by  the  nature  of  order.  And, 
as  we  have  seen,  continuity  in  a certain  sense  is  possible  without  it. 
Why  then  should  we  postulate  such  a number  at  all  P It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  algebraical  and  geometrical  problems,  which  ir- 
rationals are  intended  to  solve,  must  not  here  be  brought  into  the 
account.  The  existence  of  irrationals  has,  in  the  past,  been  inferred 
from  such  problems.  The  equation  h*3  — 52  = 0 must  have  a root,  it  was 
argued,  because,  as  x grows  from  0 to  % .r2  — 2 increases,  and  is  first 
negative  and  then  positive ; if  x changes  continuously,  so  does  x — 2 ; 
hence  .r2— 2 must  assume  the  value  0 in  passing  from  negative  to  positive. 
Or  again,  it  was  argued  that  the  diagonal  of  unit  square  has  evidently  a 
precise  and  definite  length  «r,  and  that  this  length  is  such  that  a*  — % = 0. 
But  such  arguments  were  powerless  to  show  that  x is  truly  a number. 
They  might  equally  well  be  regarded  as  showing  the  inadequacy  of 
numbers  to  Algebra  and  Geometry.  The  present  theory  is  designed 
to  prove  the  arithmetical  existence  of  irrationals.  In  its  design,  it  is 
preferable  to  the  previous  theories ; but  the  execution  seems  to  fall  short 
of  the  design. 

I^et  us  examine  in  detail  the  definition  of  J2  by  Dedekind's  method. 
It  is  a singular  fact  that,  although  a rational  number  lies  between  any 
two  single  rational  numbers,  two  classes  of  rational  numbers  may  be 
defined  so  that  no  rational  number  lies  between  them,  though  all  ot 

* If  the  series  contains  a proper  part  which  is  a progression,  it  is  only  true  *w 
general,  not  without  exception,  that  the  first  class  must  have  a last  term. 
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one  class  are  higher  than  all  of  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  one  at 
least  of  these  classes  must  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms.  For 
if  not,  we  could  pick  out  the  two  of  opposite  kinds  which  were  nearest 
together,  and  insert  a new  number  between  them.  This  one  would  be 
between  the  two  classes,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  But  when  one  of 
the  classes  is  infinite,  we  may  arrange  all  or  some  of  the  terms  in  a series 
of  terms  continually  approaching  the  other  class,  without  reaching  it, 
and  without  having  a last  term.  Let  us,  for  the  moment,  suppose  our 
infinite  class  to  be  denumerable.  We  then  obtain  a denumerable  series 
of  numbers  a*,  all  belonging  to  the  one  class,  but  continually  approaching 
the  other  class.  Let  B be  a fixed  number  of  the  other  class. . Then 
between  an  and  B there  is  always  another  rational  number;  but  this 
may  be  chosen  to  be  another  of  the  as,  say  ; and  since  the  series  of 
d s is  infinite,  we  do  not  necessarily  obtain,  in  this  way,  any  number  not 
belonging  to  the  series  of  as.  In  the  definition  of  irrationals,  the  series  of 
Fs  is  also  infinite.  Moreover,  if  the  Fs  also  be  denumerable,  any  rational 
number  between  and  bm,  for  suitable  values  of  p and  q,  either  is  an^.p 
or  bm+q,  or  else  lies  between  an+p  and  a»+p+1  or  between  6**+9and 
In  fact,  always  lies  between  o»  and  bm.  By  successive  steps,  no  term 
is  obtained  which  lies  between  all  the  Fs  and  all  the  d s.  Nevertheless, 
both  the  as  and  the  Fs  are  convergent.  For,  let  the  a’s  increase,  while 
the  ft’s  diminish.  Then  — and  bn  — an+1  continually  diminish,  and 
therefore  On+1  — On,  which  is  less  than  either,  is  less  than  a continually 
diminishing  number.  Moreover  this  number  diminishes  without  limit ; 
for  if  Fa  — had  a limit  c,  the  number  + c/2  would  finally  lie  between 
the  two  classes.  Hence  an+1  — an  becomes  finally  less  than  any  assigned 
number.  Thus  the  d s and  Fs  are  both  convergent.  Since,  moreover, 
their  difference  may  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  number  ef  they  have 
the  same  limit,  if  they  have  any.  But  ibis  limit  cannot  be  a rational 
number,  since  it  lies  between  all  the  a’s  and  all  the  Fs.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  irrationals.  For  example,  if 

x = *j%-l-Tyx*  — 2x  — 1 = 0. 

Thus  a?=2  + l/a?  = 2 + g1+p  and  07-1=1+^^^=  etc. 

The  successive  convergents  to  the  continued  fraction  1 + 

are  such  that  all  the  odd  convergents  are  less  than  all  the  even  con- 
vergents, while  the  odd  convergents  continually  grow,  and  the  even 
ones  continually  diminish.  Moreover  the  difference  between  the  odd 
and  the  next  even  convergent  continually  diminishes.  Thus  both 
series,  if  they  have  a limit,  have  the  same  limit,  and  this  limit  is 
defined  as 

But  the  existence  of  a limit,  in  this  case,  is  evidently  a sheer  as- 
sumption. In  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  we  saw  that  the  existence 
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of  a limit  demands  a larger  series  of  which  the  limit  forms  part.  To 
create  the  limit  by  means  of  the  series  whose  limit  is  to  be  found  would 
therefore  be  a logical  error.  It  is  essential  that  the  distance  from  the 
limit  should  diminish  indefinitely.  But  here,  it  is  only  the  distance  of 
consecutive  terms  which  is  known  to  diminish  indefinitely.  Moreover 
all  the  a\  are  less  than  bn.  Hence  they  continually  differ  less  and  less 
from  b%.  But  whatever  n may  be,  bn  cannot  be  the  limit  of  the  a\ 
for  bn+1  lies  between  bn  and  all  the  c£ s.  This  cannot  prove  that  a limit 
exists*  but  only  that,  if  it  existed,  it  would  not  be  any  one  of  the  a\  or 
b\  nor  yet  any  other  rational  number.  Thus  irrationals  are  not  proved 
to  exist,  but  may  be  merely  convenient  fictions  to  describe  the  relations 
of  the  (£ s and  Fs. 

268.  The  theory  of  Weierstrass  concerning  irrationals  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Dedekind.  In  Weierstrass's  theory,  we  have  a series 
of  terms  a*, . . , an,  . . , such  that  2 am  for  all  values  of  n,  is  less 
than  some  given  number.  This  case  is  presented,  e.g.,  by  an  infinite 
decimal.  The  fraction  3T4159  . . . , however  many  terms  we  take, 
remains  less  than  ST416.  In  this  method,  as  Cantor  points  out*,  the 
limit  is  not  created  bv  the  summation,  but  must  be  supposed  to  exist 

already  in  order  that  2 a w may  be  defined  by  means  of  it.  This  is  the 
i 

same  state  of  things  as  we  found  in  Dedekind's  theory : series  of  rational 
numbers  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  irrational  numbers  as  their  limits, 
but  can  only  prove  that,  if  there  is  a limit,  it  must  be  irrational. 

Thus  the  arithmetical  theory  of  irrationals,  in  either  of  the  above 
forms,  is  liable  to  the  following  objections.  (1)  No  proof  is  obtained 
from  it  of  the  existence  of  other  than  rational  numbers,  unless  we 
accept  some  axiom  of  continuity  different  from  that  satisfied  by 
rational  numbers;  and  for  such  an  axiom  we  have  as  yet  seen  no 
ground.  (2)  Granting  the  existence  of  irrationals,  they  are  merely 
specified,  not  defined,  by  the  series  of  rational  numbers  whose  limits 
they  are.  Unless  they  are  independently  postulated,  the  series  in 
question  cannot  be  known  to  have  a limit;  and  a knowledge  of  the 
irrational  number  which  is  a limit  is  presupposed  in  the  proof  that 
it  is  a limit.  Thus,  although  without  any  appeal  to  Geometry,  any 
given  irrational  number  can  be  specified  by  means  of  an  infinite  series 
of  rational  numbers,  yet,  from  rational  numbers  alone,  no  proof  can 
be  obtained  that  there  are  irrational  numbers  at  all,  and  their  existence 
must  be  proved  from  a new  and  independent  postulate. 

Another  objection  to  the  above  theory  is  that  it  supposes  rationals 
and  irrationals  to  form  part  of  one  and  the  same  series  generated  by 
relations  of  greater  and  less.  This  raises  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  as 
we  found  to  result,  in  Part  II,  from  the  notion  that  integers  are  greater 

* Ma h n ichf  ilt igkvit sdehre,  p.  2'2.  I quote  Wei  ers  trass’s  theory  from  the  account 
in  Stolx,  Vorfextmgen  uhrr  a//geineine  Arithmetik , i. 
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or  less  than  rationals,  or  that  some  rationale  are  integers.  Rationals 
are  essentially  relations  between  integers,  but  irrationals  are  not  such 
relations.  Given  an  infinite  series  of  nationals,  there  may  be  two 
integers  whose  relation  is  a rational  which  limits  the  series,  or  there 
may  be  no  such  pair  of  integers.  The  entity  postulated  as  the  limit, 
in  this  latter  case,  is  no  longer  of  the  same  kind  as  the  terms  of 
the  series  which  it  is  supposed  to  limit;  for  each  of  them  is,  while 
the  limit  is  not,  a relation  between  two  integer*.  Of  such  hetero- 
geneous terms,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  relations 
of  greater  and  less;  and  in  fact,  the  constitutive  relation  of  greater 
and  less,  from  which  the  series  of  rationals  springs,  has  to  receive 
a new  definition  for  the  case  of  two  irrationals,  or  of  a rational  and 
an  irrational.  This  definition  is,  that  an  irrational  is  greater  than  a 
rational,  when  the  irrational  limits  a series  containing  terms  greater 
than  the  given  rational.  But  what  is  really  given  here  is  a relation 
of  the  given  rational  to  a class  of  rationals,  namely  the  relation  of 
belonging  to  the  segment  defined  by  the  series  whose  limit  is  the  given 
irrational.  And  in  the  case  of  two  irrationals,  one  is  defined  to  be 
greater  than  the  other  when  its  defining  series  contains  terms  greater 
than  any  terms  of  the  defining  series  of  the  other — a condition  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  segment  corresponding  to  the  one  contains 
as  a proper  part  the  segment  corresponding  to  the  other.  These 
definitions  define  a relation  quite  different  from  the  inequality  of  two 
rationals,  namely  the  logical  relation  of  inclusion.  Thus  the  irrationals 
cannot  form  part  of  the  series  of  rationals,  but  new  terms  corresponding 
to  the  rationals  must  be  found  before  a single  series  can  be  constructed. 
Such  terms,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  are  found  in  segments ; but 
the  theories  of  Dedekind  and  Weierstrass  leave  them  still  to  seek. 

269.  The  theory  of  Cantor,  though  not  expressed,  philosophically 
speaking,  with  all  the  requisite  clearness,  lends  itself  more  easily  to  the 
interpretation  which  I advocate,  and  is  specially  designed  to  prove 
the  existence  of  limits.  He  remarks*  that,  in  his  theory,  the  existence 
of  the  limit  is  a strictly  demonstrable  proposition ; and  he  strongly 
emphasizes  the  logical  error  involved  in  attempting  to  deduce  the 
existence  of  the  limit  from  the  series  whose  limit  it  is  {ib.,  p.  28)f. 
Cantor  starts  by  considering  what  he  calls  fundamental  series  (which 
are  the  same  as  what  I have  called  progressions)  contained  in  a larger 
series.  Each  of  these  fundamental  series  is  to  be  wholly  ascending  or 
wholly  descending.  Two  such  series  are  called  coherent  {zummmenge- 
hbrig)  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

* Op.  tit.,  p.  24. 

f Cantor’s  theory  of  irrationals  will  be  found  in  op.  tit.,  p.  23,  and  in  Stolz, 
Vorlesungen  iibcr  aMgemeine  Arithmetik , i,  7.  1 shall  follow,  to  begin  with,  a later 

account,  which  seems  to  me  clearer;  this  forms  § 10  in  an  article  contained  in  Math. 
Annalen,  xlvi,  and  in  Rivizta  di  Matematica,  v. 
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(1)  If  both  are  ascending,  and  after  any  term  of  either  there  is 
always  a term  of  the  other ; 

(%)  If  both  are  descending,  and  before  any  term  of  either  there  is 
always  a term  of  the  other ; 

(8)  If  one  is  ascending,  the  other  descending,  and  the  one  wholly 
precedes  the  other,  and  there  is  at  most  one  term  which  is  between  the 
two  fundamental  series. 

The  relation  of  being  coherent  is  symmetrical,  in  virtue  of  the 
definition ; and  Cantor  shows  that  it  is  transitive.  In  the  article  from 
which  the  above  remarks  are  extracted,  Cantor  is  dealing  with  more 
general  topics  than  the  definition  of  irrationals.  But  the  above  general 
account  of  coherent  series  will  help  us  to  understand  the  theory  of 
irrationals.  This  theory  is  set  forth  as  follows  in  the  Mannichfaltig- 
Jceitdehre  (p.  28  ff.) : — 

A fundamental  series  of  rationals  is  defined  as  a denumerable  series 
such  that,  given  any  number  e,  there  are  at  most  a finite  number  of 
terms  in  the  series  the  absolute  values  of  whose  differences  from  sub- 
sequent terms  exceed  e.  That  is  to  say,  given  any  number  e,  however 
small,  any  two  terms  of  the  series  which  both  come  after  a certain  term 
have  a difference  which  lies  between  + e and  — e.  Such  series  must  be 
of  one  of  three  kinds : (1)  Any  number  e being  mentioned,  the  absolute 
values  of  the  terms,  from  some  term  onwards,  will  all  be  less  than  e, 
whatever  € may  be ; (2)  from  some  term  onwards,  all  the  terms  may  be 
greater  than  a certain  positive  number  p ; (8)  from  some  term  onwards, 
all  the  terms  may  be  less  than  a certain  negative  number  — p.  A real 
number  b is  to  be  defined  by  the  fundamental  series,  and  is  said  in  the 
first  case  to  be  zero,  in  the  second  to  be  positive,  and  in  the  third  to 
be  negative.  To  define  the  addition,  etc.,  of  these  new  real  numbers, 
we  observe  that,  if  av,  av'  be  the  vth  terms  of  two  fundamental  series, 
the  series  whose  idh  term  is  ar  + aj  or  av  — aj  or  av  x aj  is  also  a funda- 
mental series;  while  if  the  real  number  defined  by  the  series  (av)*  is 
not  zero,  {aj  j av)  also  defines  a fundamental  series.  If  b , V be  the  real 
numbers  defined  by  the  series  (a„),  (a/),  the  real  numbers  defined  by 
(a*  4-  a¥%  (a?  — aj),  (av  x aj)  and  (a//  a¥)  are  defined  to  be  b + b\  b — b'9 
b x b'  and  V f b respectively.  Hence  we  proceed  to  the  definitions  of  equal, 
greater  and  less  among  real  numbers.  We  define  that  b=b'  means  6— &'=0; 
b >b'  means  that  b — U is  positive;  and  b<  V means  that  6 — U is 
negative — all  terms  which  have  been  already  defined.  Cantor  remarks 
further  that  in  these  definitions  one  of  the  numbers  may  be  rational. 
This  may  be  formally  justified,  in  part,  by  the  remark  that  a denu- 
merable series  whose  terms  are  all  one  and  the  same  rational  number  is 
a fundamental  series,  according  to  the  definition ; hence  in  constructing 

* The  symbol  (a,)  denotes  the  whole  series  whose  idh  term  is  aV)  not  this  term 
alone. 
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the  differences  ar  — ay\  by  which  b — h'  is  defined,  we  may  put  some  fixed 
rational  a in  place  of  aj  for  all  values  of  y.  But  the  consequence  that 
we  can  define  b — a does  not  follow,  and  that  for  the  following  reason. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  above  definition  of  the  real  numbers 
to  show  that  a is  the  real  number  defined  by  a fundamental  series  whose 
terms  are  all  equal  to  a.  The  only  reason  why  this  seems  self-evident  is, 
that  the  definition  by  limits  is  unconsciously  present,  making  us  think 
that,  since  ,a  is  plainly  the  limit  of  a series  whose  terms  are  all  equal 
to  a,  therefore  a must  be  the  real  number  defined  by  such  a series. 
Since,  however,  Cantor  insists — rightly,  as  I think — that  his  method 
is  independent  of  limits,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  deduced  from 
it  (pp.  24? — 5),  we  must  not  allow  this  preconception  to  weigh  with  us. 
And  the  preconception,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  is  in  fact  erroneous. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  definitions  above  enumerated  to  show  that  a 
real  number  and  a rational  number  can  ever  be  either  equal  or  unequal, 
and  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  supposing  the  contrary.  Hence 
also  we  must  reject  the  proposition  (p.  24)  that,  if  h be  the  real  number 
defined  by  a fundamental  series  (&„),  then 

Lim  a„  — b. 

V — OO 

Cantor  is  proud  of  the  supposed  fact  that  his  theory  renders  this  pro- 
position strictly  demonstrable.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  a rational  can  be  subtracted  from  a real  number,  and 
hence  the  supposed  proof  is  fallacious.  What  is  true,  and  what  has 
all  the  mathematical  advantages  of  the  above  theorem,  is  this : Con- 
nected with  every  rational  a there  is  a real  number,  namely  that  defined 
by  the  fundamental  series  whose  terms  are  all  equal  to  a;  if  b be  the 
real  number  defined  by  a fundamental  series  (av)  and  if  b,  be  the  real 
number  defined  by  a fundamental  series  whose  terms  are  all  equal  to  a„ 
then  (bv)  is  a fundamental  series  of  real  numbers  whose  limit  is  5.  But 
from  this  we  cannot  infer,  as  Cantor  supposes  (p.  24),  that  lim  a,  exists ; 
this  will  only  be  true  in  the  case  where  (a„)  has  a rational  limit.  The 
limit  of  a series  of  rationals  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  rational ; in  no 
case  is  it  a real  number.  But  in  all  cases  a fundamental  series  of 
rationals  defines  a real  number,  which  is  never  identical  with  any 
rational. 

270.  Thus  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said  on  Cantor* s theory : By 
proving  that  two  fundamental  series  may  have  the  relation  of  being 
coherent,  and  that  this  relation  is  symmetrical  and  transitive,  Cantor 
shows,  by  the  help  of  the  principle  of  abstraction  (which  is  tacitly 
assumed),  that  two  such  series  both  have  some  one  relation  to  one  third 
term,  and  to  no  other.  This  term,  when  our  series  consist  of  rationals, 
we  define  as  the  real  number  which  both  determine.  We  can  then  define 
the  rules  of  operation  for  real  numbers,  and  the  relations  of  equal, 
greater  and  less  between  them.  But  the  principle  of  abstraction  leaves 
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us  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  real  numbers  really  are.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  certain.  They  cannot  form  part  of  any  series  containing  rationals, 
for  the  rationals  are  relations  between  integers,  while  the  real  numbers 
are  not  so;  and  the  constitutive  relation  in  virtue  of  which  rationals 
form  a series  is  defined  solely  by  means  of  the  integers  between  which 
they  are  relations,  so  that  the  same  relation  cannot  hold  between  two 
real  numbers,  or  between  a real  and  a rational  number.  In  this  doubt 
as  to  what  real  numbers  may  be,  we  find  that  segments  of  rationals,  as 
defined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  fulfil  all  the  requirements  laid  down 
in  Cantor’s  definition,  and  also  those  derived  from  the  principle  of 
abstraction.  Hence  there  is  no  logical  ground  for  distinguishing  seg- 
ments of  rationals  from  real  numbers.  If  they  are  to  be  distinguished, 
it  must  be  in  virtue  of  some  immediate  intuition,  or  of  some  wholly  new 
axiom,  such  as,  that  all  series  of  rationals  must  have  a limit.  But  this 
would  be  fatal  to  the  uniform  development  of  Arithmetic  and  Analysis 
from  the  five  premisses  which  Peano  has  found  sufficient,  and  would  be 
wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  invented  the  arithmetical 
theory  of  irrationals.  The  above  theory,  on  the  contrary,  requires  no  new 
axiom,  for  if  there  are  rationals,  there  must  be  segments  of  rationals ; 
and  it  removes  what  seems,  mathematically,  a wholly  unnecessary 
complication,  since,  if  segments  will  do  all  that  is  required  of  irrationals, 
it  seems  superfluous  to  introduce  a new  parallel  series  with  precisely  the 
same  mathematical  properties.  I conclude,  then,  that  an  irrational 
actually  « a segment  of  rationals  which  does  not  have  a limit ; while 
a real  number  which  would  be  commonly  identified  with  a rational  is  a 
segment  which  does  have  a rational  limit ; and  this  applies,  e.g.,  to  the 
real  number  defined  by  a fundamental  series  of  rationals  whose  terms 
are  all  equal.  This  is  the  theory  which  was  set  forth  positively  in  the 
preceding  Chapter,  and  to  which,  after  examining  the  current  theories  of 
irrationals,  we  are  again  brought  back.  The  greater  paid;  of  it  applies  to 
compact  series  in  general;  but  some  of  the  uses  of  fundamental  series, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  presuppose  either  numerical  measurement  of 
distances  or  stretches,  or  that  a denumerable  compact  series  is  contained 
in  our  series  in  a certain  manner*.  The  whole  of  it,  however,  applies  to 
any  compact  series  obtained  from  a progression  as  the  rationals  are 
obtained  from  the  integers;  and  hence  no  property  of  numbers  is 
involved  beyond  the  fact  that  they  form  a progression. 


* See  Chapter  xxxvi. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CANTOR’S  FIRST  DEFINITION  OF  CONTINUITY. 

271.  The  notion  of  continuity  has  been  treated  by  philosophers,  as 
a rule,  as  though  it  were  incapable  of  analysis.  They  have  said  many 
things  about  it,  including  the  Hegelian  dictum  that  everything  discrete 
is  also  continuous  and  vice*  verm*.  This  remark,  as  being  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  Hegel’s  usual  habit  of  combining  opposites,  has  been  tamely 
repeated  by  all  his  followers.  Rut  as  to  what  they  meant  by  continuity 
and  discreteness,  they  preserved  a discreet  and  continuous  silence ; only 
one  thing  was  evident,  that  whatever  they  did  mean  could  not  be 
relevant  to  mathematics,  or  to  the  philosophy  of  space  and  time. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Part  III,  we  agreed  provisionally  to  call  a 
series  continuous  if  it  had  a term  between  any  two.  This  definition 
usually  satisfied  Leibniz *f,  and  would  have  been  generally  thought 
sufficient  until  the  revolutionary  discoveries  of  Cantor.  Nevertheless 
there  was  reason  to  surmise,  before  the  time  of  Cantor,  that  a higher 
order  of  continuity  is  possible.  For,  ever  since  the  discover)"  of  ineom- 
mensurables  in  Geometry — a discovery  of  which  is  the  proof  set  forth  in 
the  tenth  Book  of  Euclid — it  was  probable  that  space  had  continuity  of 
a higher  order  than  that  of  the  rational  numbers,  which,  nevertheless, 
have  the  kind  of  continuity  defined  in  Part  III.  The  kind  which  belongs 
to  the  rational  numbers,  and  consists  in  having  a term  between  any  two, 
we  have  agreed  to  call  compactness ; and  to  avoid  confusion,  I shall  never 
again  speak  of  this  kind  as  continuity.  But  that  other  kind  of  con- 
tinuity, which  was  seen  to  belong  to  space,  was  treated,  as  Cantor 
remarks  f,  as  a kind  of  religious  dogma,  and  was  exempted  from  that 
conceptual  analysis  which  is  requisite  to  its  comprehension.  Indeed  it 
was  often  held  to  show,  especially  by  philosophers,  that  any  subject- 
matter  possessing  it  was  not  validly  analyzable  into  elements.  Cantor 
has  shown  that  this  view  is  mistaken,  by  a precise  definition  of  the  kind 

* Logic,  Wallace's  Translation,  p.  188;  Werke,  v,  p.  301. 

t Phil.  Werke,  Gerhardt’s  ed.,  VoL  ii,  p.  515.  Hat  cf.  Cassirer,  Leibniz  System, 
Berlin,  1901,  p.  183. 

\ Munnichfaltigkeitafehrr,  p.  28- 
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of  continuity  which  must  belong  to  space.  This  definition,  if  it  is  to 
be  explanatory  of  space,  must,  as  he  rightly  urges*,  be  effected  without 
any  appeal  to  space.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  his  final  definition,  only 
ordinal  notions  of  a general  kind,  which  can  be  fully  exemplified  in 
Arithmetic.  The  proof  that  the  notion  so  defined  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  continuity  belonging  to  space,  must  be  postponed  to  Part  VI.  Cantor 
has  given  his  definition  in  two  forms,  of  which  the  earlier  is  not  purely 
ordinal,  but  involves  also  either  number  or  quantity.  In  the  present, 
chapter,  I wish  to  translate  this  earlier  definition  into  language  as 
simple  and  untechnical  as  possible,  and  then  to  show  how  series  which 
are  continuous  in  this  sense  occur  in  Arithmetic,  and  generally  in  the 
theory  of  any  progression  whatever.  The  later  definition  will  be  given 
in  the  following  Chapter. 

272.  In  order  that  a series  should  be  continuous,  it  must  have  two 
characteristics:  it  must  be  perfect  and  cohesive  (zusammenhangend, 
bien  enchainee)f.  Both  these  terms  have  a technical  meaning  requiring 
considerable  explanation.  I shall  begin  with  the  latter. 

(1)  Speaking  popularly,  a series  is  cohesive,*  or  has  cohesion, 
when  it  contains  no  finite  gaps.  The  precise  definition,  as  given  by 
Cantor,  is  as  follows : “ We  call  T a cohesive  collection  of  points,  if  for 
any  two  points  t and  f of  T,  for  a number  e given  in  advance  and  as 
small  as  we  please,  there  are  always,  in  several  ways,  a finite  number  of 
points  <i,  4, belonging  to  T,  such  that  the  distances  ttJ9  y8v.. 
if  are  all  less  than  This  condition,  it  will  be  seen,  has  essential 
reference  to  distance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  collection  considered 
should  consist  of  numbers,  nor  that  e should  be  a number.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  the  collection  should  be  a series  in  which  there  are 
distances  obeying  the  axiom  of  Archimedes  and  having  no  minimum, 
and  that  e should  be  an  arbitrary  distance  of  the  kind  presented  by 
the  series.  If  the  series  be  the  whole  field  of  some  asymmetrical 
transitive  relation,  or  if  it  be  the  whole  of  the  terms  having  a certain 
asymmetrical  transitive  relation  to  a given  term,  we  may  substitute 
stretch  for  distance ; and  even  if  the  series  be  only  part  of  such  a series, 
we  may  substitute  the  stretch  in  the  complete  series  of  which  our  series 
forms  part.  But  we  must,  in  order  to  give  any  meaning  to  cohesion, 
have  something  numerically  measurable.  How  far  this  condition  is 
necessary,  and  what  can  be  done  without  it,  I shall  show  at  a later 
stage.  It  is  through  this  condition  that  our  discussions  of  quantity 
and  measurement,  in  Part  III,  become  relevant  to  the  discussion  of 
continuity. 

* Acta  Math,  n,  p.  403. 

f Ada  Math,  n,  pp.  405,  406;  Mannichfaltigkeitdehre,  p.  31. 

+ The  words  " in  several  ways  ” seem  superfluous.  They  are  omitted  by  Vivanti : 
see  Formulairt  de  Math&natiques,  Vol.  i,  vi,  § 1,  No.  22. 
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If  the  distances  or  stretches  in  our  series  do  not  obey  the  axiom  of 
Archimedes,  there  are  some  among  them  that  are  incapable  of  a finite 
numerical  measure  in  terms  of  some  others  among  them.  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  longer  an  analogy  of  the  requisite  kind  with  either  the 
rational  or  the  real  numbers,  and  the  series  is  necessarily  not 
cohesive.  For  let  8,  d be  two  distances ; let  them  be  such  that,  for  any 
finite  number  n,  n8  is  less  than  d.  In  this  case,  if  8 be  the  distance  €,  and 
d be  the  distance  tt\  it  is  plain  that  the  condition  of  cohesion  cannot 
be  satisfied.  Such  cases  actually  occur,  and — what  seems  paradoxical — 
they  can  be  created  by  merely  interpolating  terms  in  certain  cohesive 
series.  For  example,  the  series  of  segments  of  nationals  is  cohesive; 
and  when  these  segments  have  rational  limits,  the  limits  are  not 
contained  in  them.  Add  now  to  the  series  what  may  be  called  the 
completed  segments,  i.e.  the  segments  having  rational  limits  together 
with  their  limits.  These  are  new  terms,  forming  part  of  the  same  series, 
since  they  have  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  to  the  former  terms.  But 
now  the  difference  between  a segment  and  the  corresponding  completed 
segment  consists  of  a single  rational,  while  all  other  differences  in  the 
series  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  rationals.  Thus  the  axiom  of 
Archimedes  fails,  and  the  new  series  is  not  cohesive. 

The  condition  that  distances  in  the  series  are  to  have  no  minimum  is 
satisfied  by  real  or  rational  numbers;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  cohesion 
is  to  be  extended  to  non-numerical  series,  that,  when  any  unit  distance 
is  selected,  there  should  be  distances  whose  numerical  measure  is  less 
than  e,  where  e is  any  rational  number.  For,  if  there  be  a minimum 
distance,  we  cannot  make  our  distances  Uly  . . . less  than  this  minimum, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  definition  of  cohesion.  And  there  must  not 
only  be  no  minimum  to  distances  in  general,  but  there  must  be  no 
minimum  to  distances  from  any  given  term.  Hence  every  cohesive  series 
must  be  compact,  i.e,  must  have  a term  between  any  two. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  compact  series  is 
cohesive.  Consider,  for  example,  the  series  formed  of  0 and  2 — mjn, 
where  m,  n are  any  integers  such  that  m is  less  than  n.  Here  there 
is  a term  between  any  two,  but  the  distance  from  0 cannot  be 
made  less  than  1.  Hencfe  the  series,  though  compact,  is  not  co- 
hesive. This  series,  however,  is  not  complete,  being  part  only  of  the 
series  of  rationals,  by  means  of  which  its  distances  axe  measured.  In 
a complete  series,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  We  must 
distinguish  two  cases,  according  as  there  are  or  are  not  distances. 
(a)  IS  there  are  distances,  and  equal  distances  do  not  correspond  to 
equal  stretches,  it  may  happen  that,  though  the  series  is  compact,  the 
distances  from  some  term  never  become  less  than  some  finite  distance. 
This  case  would  be  presented  by  magnitudes,  if  we  were  to  accept 
Meinong’s  opinion  that  the  distance  of  any  finite  magnitude  from  zero 
is  always  infinite  (op.  cit.  p.  84).  It  is  presented  by  numbers,  if  we 
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measure  distances  (as  there  are  many  reasons  for  doing)  by  log  xjy. 
Thus  in  this  case,  with  regard  to  distances,  the  series  is  not  cohesive, 
though  it  is  complete  and  compact.  (6)  If  there  are  no  distances, 
but  only  stretches,  then,  assuming  the  axiom  of  Archimedes,  any  stretch 
will  be  less  than  ne,  for  a suitable  value  of  n.  Hence,  dividing 
the  stretch  into  n parts,  one  at  least  of  these  will  be  less  than  e.  But 
there  is  no  way  of  proving  that  all  can  be  made  less  than  e,  unless  we 
assume  either  the  axiom  of  linearity  (that  any  stretch  can  be  divided 
into  n equal  parts),  or  a more  complicated  but  more  general  axiom,  to 
the  effect  that  a stretch  d can  be  divided  into  n parts,  each  of  which  is 
greater  than  dj  (n  4- 1)  and  less  than  d j(n  — 1 ),  whatever  integer  ?i  may 
be.  With  this  axiom  and  the  axiom  of  Archimedes,  a complete  compact 
series  must  be  cohesive;  but  these  two  axioms  together  render  com- 
pleteness superfluous  and  compactness  redundant.  Thus  we  see  that 
cohesion  is  in  almost  all  cases  a condition  distinct  from  compactness. 
Compactness  is  purely  serial,  while  cohesion  has  essential  reference  to 
numbers  or  to  the  conditions  of  numerical  measurement.  Cohesion 
implies  compactness,  but  compactness  never  implies  cohesion,  except 
in  the  sole  case  of  the  complete  series  of  rationals  or  real  n umbel's. 

273.  (2)  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  a perfect  series  is  more 

difficult.  A series  is  perfect  when  it  coincides  with  its  first  derivative*. 
To  explain  this  definition,  we  must  examine  the  notion  of  the  derivatives 
of  a series *f“,  and  this  demands  an  explanation  of  a limiting-point  of  a 
series.  Speaking  generally,  the  terms  of  a series  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  Cantor  calls  isolated  points,  and  those  which  he  calls  limiting- 
points.  A finite  series  has  only  isolated  points ; an  infinite  series  must 
define  at  least  one  limiting-point,  though  this  need  not  belong  to  the 
series.  A limiting-point  of  a series  is  defined  by  Cantor  to  be  a tern 
such  that,  in  any  interval  containing  the  term,  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  of  the  series  (ih.  p.  348).  The  definition  is  given  in 
terms  of  the  points  on  a line,  but  it  has  no  essential  reference  to  space. 
The  limiting-point  may  or  may  not  be  a term  of  the  original  series. 
The  assemblage  of  all  limiting-points  is  called  the  first  derivative  of  the 
series.  The  first  derivative  of  the  first  derivative  is  called  the  second 
derivative,  and  so  on.  Peano  gives  the  definition  of  the  first  derivative 
of  a class  of  real  numbers  as  follows : Let  u be  a class  of  real  numbers, 
and  let  x be  a real  number  (which  may  or  may  not  be  a u)  such  that  the 
lower  limit  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  differences  of  x from  terms  of  u 
other  than  x is  zero ; then  the  class  of  terms  x satisfying  this  condition 
is  the  first  derivative  of  wj.  This  definition  is  virtually  identical  with 
that  of  Cantor,  but  it  brings  out  more  explicitly  the  connection  of  the 
derivative  with  limits.  A series,  then,  is  perfect,  when  it  consists  of 

* Acta  Math . n,  p.  405.  + Ih . pp.  341-4. 

t Formulaire,  Vol.  ii.  No.  3 (1899),  § 71,  1*0  and  4*0. 
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exactly  the  same  terms  as  its  first  derivative ; ix.  when  all  its  points  are 
limiting-points,  and  all  its  limiting-points  belong  to  it. 

274.  But  with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  namely,  that  all  limiting- 
points  of  the  series  must  belong  to  it,  some  explanation  is  necessary. 
Take,  for  example,  the  series  of  rational  numbers.  Every  rational 
number  is  the  limit  of  some  series  of  rational  numbers,  and  thus  the 
rationals  are  contained  in  their  first  derivative.  But  as  regards  those 
series  of  rationals  which  do  not  have  a rational  limit,  we  agreed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  they  do  not  have  a limit  at  all.  Hence  all  series 
of  rationals  which  have  a limit  have  a rational  limit,  and  therefore,  by 
the  letter  of  the  definition,  the  rationals  should  form  a perfect  series. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Cantor,  as  we  saw  in  connection  with  irrationals, 
believes,  what  we  were  compelled  to  regard  as  erroneous,  that  every  series 
fulfilling  certain  conditions,  which  may  be  called  the  conditions  of  con- 
vergency,  must  have  a limit.  Hence  he  regards  those  series  of  rationals 
which  have  no  rational  limit  as  having  an  irrational  limit,  and  as  therefore 
having  a limit  not  belonging  to  the  series  of  rationals ; and  therefore  the 
series  of  rationals  does  not  contain  all  the  terms  of  its  first  derivative. 
In  fact,  the  first  derivative  of  the  rational  numbers  is  held  to  be  the  real 
numbers.  But  when  we  regard  the  real  numbers  as  segments  of  rationals, 
it  is  impossible  to  take  this  view;  and  when  we  deny  the  existence- 
theorem  for  limits,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  Cantoris  definition  of 
perfection*.  This  modification  we  must  now  examine. 

What  we  must  say  is,  that  a series  is  perfect  when  all  its  points  are 
limiting-points,  and  when  further,  any  series  being  chosen  out  of  our 
first  series,  if  this  new  series  is  of  the  sort  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
defining  a limit,  then  it  actually  has  a limit  belonging  to  our  first  series. 
To  make  this  statement  precise,  we  must  examine  what  are  the  condi- 
tions usually  considered  as  defining  a limit.  In  the  case  of  denumerable 
series,  they  are  simple,  and  have  already  been  set  forth.  They  come  to 
this,  that,  given  any  distance  €,  however  small,  all  the  terms  of  our  series 
after  some  definite  term,  say  the  mi h,  are  such  that  any  two  of  them 
have  a difference  whose  absolute  value  is  less  than  e.  This  statement, 
it  will  be  seen,  involves  either  number  or  quantity,  ix.  it  is  not  purely 
ordinal.  It  is  a curious  fact  that,  though  the  supposed  condition  for 
the  existence  of  a limit  cannot,  by  our  present  method,  be  stated  in 
purely  ordinal  terms,  the  limit  of  a denumerable  series,  if  there  be  one, 
can  always  be  defined  in  purely  ordinal  terms.  I shall  distinguish 
Cantoris  fundamental  series  in  a compact  series  into  progressions  and 
regressions,  according  as  earlier  terms  have  to  later  ones  always  the 

relation  P,  or  always  the  relation  P (where  P is  the  generating  relation 
of  the  compact  series  in  which  the  said  progressions  and  regressions  are 

* This  point  is  ably  discussed  by  Coutur&t,  Seme  de  MH.  et  de  Morale,  March, 
1900,  p.  167. 
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contained).  The  compact  series  is  further  assumed  to  be  complete.  A 
term  x is  then  the  limit  of  a progression,  if  every  term  of  the  progression 
has  to  x the  relation  P,  while  every  term  which  has  to  x the  relation  P 
also  has  this  relation  to  some  term  of  the  progression.  This  definition* 
it  will  be  seen,  is  purely  ordinal ; and  a similar  definition  will  apply  to  a 
regression. 

Let  us  examine  next  what  are  the  usual  conditions  for  the  existence 
of  a limit  to  a non-denumerable  series.  When  we  come  to  examine 
non-numerical  series,  we  shall  find  it  inconvenient  to  be  restricted  to 
denumerable  series,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider  other  series 
at  once.  Here,  of  course,  if  any  denumerable  series  contained  in  our 
larger  series  fulfils  the  conditions  for  a limit,  there  will  be  a corresponding 
definition  of  a limiting-point  in  our  larger  series.  And  the  upper  or 
lower  limit  of  the  whole  or  part  of  our  larger  series,  if  there  is  one,  may 
be  defined  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a progression  or  a regression.  But 
general  conditions  for  the  existence  of  a limit  cannot  be  laid  down, 
except  by  reference  to  denumerable  series  contained  in  our  larger  series. 
And  it  will  be  observed  that  Cantor’s  definition  of  a limiting-point 
assumes  the  existence  of  such  a point,  and  cannot  be  turned  into  a 
definition  of  the  conditions  under  which  there  are  such  points.  This 
illustrates  the  great  importance  of  Cantor’s  fundamental  series. 

The  method  of  segments  will,  however,  throw  some  light  on  this 
matter.  We  saw  in  Chapter  xxxm  that  any  class  of  terms  in  a series 
defines  a segment,  and  that  this  segment  sometimes  can,  but  sometimes 
cannot,  be  defined  by  a single  term.  When  it  can  be  so  defined,  this  term 
is  its  upper  limit ; and  if  this  term  does  not  belong  to  the  class  by  which 
the  segment  was  defined,  then  it  is  also  the  upper  limit  of  that  class. 
But  when  the  segment  has  no  upper  limit,  then  the  class  by  which  the 
segment  was  defined  also  has  no  upper  limit.  In  all  cases,  however — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  segments — the  segment  defined  by 
an  infinite  class  which  has  no  upper  limit  is  the  upper  limit  of  the 
segments  defined  by  the  several  members  of  the  class.  Thus,  whether 
or  not  the  class  has  an  upper  limit,  the  segments  which  its  various 
terms  define  always  have  one — provided,  that  is,  that  the  compact  series 
in  which  the  class  is  contained  has  terms  coming  after  all  terms  of 
the  class. 

We  can  now  express,  without  assuming  the  existence  of  limits  in 
cases  where  this  is  not  demonstrable,  what  is  meant  by  a series  containing 
its  first  derivative.  When  any  class  of  terms  is  contained  in  a compact 
series,  the  conditions  which  are  commonly  said  to  insure  the  existence 
of  an  upper  limit  to  the  class,  though  they  do  not  insure  this,  do  insure 
an  upper  limit  to  the  class  of  segments  defined  by  the  several  members 
of  the  class.  And  as  regards  lower  limits,  the  same  proposition  holds 
concerning  what  we  called  upper  segments.  Hence  we  may  define : A 
class  u of  terms  forming  the  whole  or  part  of  a series  is  perfect  when 
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each  of  the  terms  of  u is  the  upper  or  lower  limit  of  some  class  contained 
in  and  when,  if  v be  any  class  contained  in  t/,  and  the  lower  segments 
defined  by  the  several  members  of  v have  an  upper  limit,  or  the  upper 
segments  have  a lower  limit,  this  limiting  segment  is  one  of  those  that 
can  be  defined  by  a single  term  of  te,  i.e.  have  a term  of  u for  their 
upper  or  lower  limit  respectively.  This  definition,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  more  complicated  than  Cantor's,  but  it  is  free  from  the  unjustifiable 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  limits. 

We  may  repeat  the  definition  of  perfection  in  what  is  perhaps  less 
difficult  language.  Given  any  series,  and  any  class  of  terms  u contained 
in  this  series,  there  are  an  upper  and  a lower  segment  corresponding  to 
every  term  of  u.  Any  infinite  set  of  terms  v being  chosen  out  of  w, 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  are  commonly  said  to  insure  that  v 
has  an  upper  limit,  which,  it  is  admitted,  may  belong  neither  to  w,  nor 
to  the  series  in  which  u is  contained.  What  these  conditions  do  insure, 
however,  is  that  the  class  of  lower  segments  corresponding  to  r has  an 
upper  limit.  If  the  series  is  perfect,  v will  have  an  upper  limit  whenever 
the  corresponding  class  of  segments  has  one,  and  this  upper  limit  of  v 
will  be  a term  of  u.  The  definition  of  perfection  requires  that  this 
should  hold  both  for  upper  find  lower  limits,  and  for  any  class  v con- 
tained in  u . 

275.  As  the  question  concerning  the  existence  of  limits,  which  has 
necessitated  the  above  complication,  is  one  of  some  philosophical  im- 
portance, I shall  repeat  the  arguments  against  assuming  the  existence 
of  limits  in  the  class  of  series  to  which  the  rational  numbers  belong. 
Where  a series  is  imperfect,  while  its  first  derivative  is  perfect,  there 
the  first  derivative  is  logically  prior  to  its  own  formation.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  only  by  presupposing  the  perfect  series  that  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  the  derivative  of  the  imperfect  series.  We  have  already  seen  that 
this  is  the  case  with  individual  irrational  numbers;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  principle  is  general.  Wherever  the  derivative  contains  a term 
not  belonging  to  the  original  series,  that  term  is  the  limit  of  some 
denumerable  series  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  first  series.  If  this 
series  with  a limit  have  the  general  term  o»,  then — wording  the  defi- 
nition so  as  not  to  apply  only  to  series  of  numbers — there  is  always  a 
definite  number  m,  for  any  specified  distance  e,  however  small,  such 
that,  if  n is  greater  than  m9  the  distance  between  an+p  and  a*  is  less 
than  e,  whatever  positive  integer  p may  be.  From  this  it  is  inferred 
that  the  series  (an)  has  a limit,  and  it  is  shown  that,  xn  many  cases, 
this  limit  cannot  belong  to  the  series  out  of  which  the  senes  (a»)  was 
chosen.  But  the  inference  that  there  is  a limit  is  precarious.  It  may 
be  supported  either  by  previous  knowledge  of  the  term  which  is  the 
limit,  or  by  some  axiom  necessitating  the  existence  of  such  a term. 
When  the  term  which  is  the  limit  is  independently  known,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  to  be  the  limit.  But  when  it  is  not  known,  it  cannot  be 
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proved  to  exist  at  all,  unless  we  introduce  some  axiom  of  continuity. 
Such  an  axiom  is  introduced  by  Dedekind,  but  we  saw  that  his  axiom 
is  unsatisfactory.  ' The  principle  of  abstraction,  which  shows  that  two 
coherent  series  have  something  in  common,  is  fully  satisfied  by  segments. 
And  in  some  cases,  among  which  is  that  of  the  rationals,  it  seems  that 
the  constitutive  relation  of  the  imperfect  series  cannot  hold  between  any 
terms  not  belonging  to  this  series,  so  that  the  existence  of  limits  not 
belonging  to  the  series  is  wholly  impossible.  For  a limit  must  have 
a certain  position  in  a series  of  which  the  series  which  it  limits  forms 
part,  and  this  requires  some  constitutive  relation  of  which  the  limit,  as 
well  as  the  terms  limited,  must  be  capable.  An  independent  complete 
series,  such  as  the  rationals,  cannot,  in  fact,  have  any  limiting-points 
not  belonging  to  it.  For,  if  R be  the  constitutive  relation,  and  two 
terms  a,  &,  have  the  relation  i?,  any  third  term  c,  which  has  this  relation 
or  its  converse  to  either,  and  therefore  both,  of  the  terms  a,  5,  belongs 
to  the  same  series  as  a and  t.  But  the  limit,  if  it  exists,  must  have  the 
constitutive  relation  to  the  terms  which  it  limits ; hence  it  must  belong 
to  the  complete  series  to  which  they  belong.  Hence  any  series  which 
has  actual  limiting-points  not  belonging  to  it  is  only  part  of  some 
complete  series;  and  a complete  series  which  is  not  perfect  is  one  in 
which  the  limits  defined  in  the  usual  *way,  but  not  belonging  to  the 
series,  do  not  exist  at  all.  Hence,  in  any  complete  series,  either  some 
definable  limits  do  not  exist,  or  the  series  contains  its  first  derivative. 

In  order  to  render  the  arbitrariness  of  assuming  the  existence  of 
limits  still  more  evident,  let  us  endeavour  to  set  up  an  axiom  of  con- 
tinuity more  irreproachable  than  Dedekind’s.  We  shall  find  that  it  can 
still  be  denied  with  perfect  impunity. 

When  a number  of  positions  in  a series  continually  differ  less  and 
less  from  each  other,  and  are  known  to  be  all  on  one  side  of  some  given 
position,  there  must  exist  (so  our  axiom  might  run)  some  position  to 
which  they  approximate  indefinitely,  so  that  no  distance  can  be  specified 
so  small  that  they  will  not  approach  nearer  than  by  this  distance.  If 
this  axiom  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  that  all  imperfect  series,  whose 
first  derivatives  are  perfect,  presuppose  these  first  derivatives,  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  selections  from  them.  Let  us  examine  the  consequences 
of  denying  our  axiom  in  the  case  of  a series  of  numbers.  In  this 
case,  the  unwary  might  suppose,  the  position  next  to  all  the  terms 
On9  but  not  belonging  to  them,  would  be  (say)  p,  where  p — is 
greater  than  e,  for  a suitable  value  of  e,  whatever  n may  be.  But 
if  our  series  is  compact,  there  is  a term  between  p and  p — e,  say  pf. 
Thus  p — an  is  less  than  p — any  whatever  n may  be.  Thus  p is 
nearer  all  the  a’s  than  p is,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  But  the 
above  denial  was  not  direct,  and  the  fact  that  it  seemed  correct 
illustrates  the  fallacies  which  in  this  subject  are  hard  to  avoid.  The 
axiom  is : There  is  a term  to  which  the  as  approach  as  near  as  we  like. 
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The  denial  was:  There  is  a term  nearest  to  the  a\  but  at  a finite 
distance.  The  denial  should  have  been:  There  is  no  term  to  which 
the  as  approach  as  near  as  we  like.  In  other  words,  whatever  term  we 
specify,  say  p,  there  is  some  finite  distance  e,  such  that  p - a*  is  greater 
than  e,  whatever  (in  may  be.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  series  of  rational 
numbers  which  have  no  rational  limit.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  term 
nearest  to  the  a\  but  at  a finite  distance,  while  also,  whatever  term 
beyond  all  the  d s we  specify  (except  where  our  series  has  a rational 
limit),  none  of  the  d s approach  nearer  to  this  term  than  by  a certain 
finite  distance  c.  Every  term  beyond  the  as  is  at  more  than  some 
finite  distance  from  all  of  them,  but  there  is  no  finite  distance  which 
every  term  beyond  the  ds  exceeds.  The  introduction  of  irrationals 
introduces  symmetry  into  this  odd  state  of  things,  so  that  there  is  a 
term  to  which  the  ds  approach  indefinitely,  as  well  as  a series  of  terms 
indefinitely  approaching  the  ds.  When  irrationals  are  not  admitted, 
if  we  have  a term  p after  all  the  a's,  and  a small  distance  e,  then,  if  c 
be  specified,  p can  be  chosen  so  that  p — is  less  than  e,  whatever  n 
may  be ; but  if  p be  specified,  an  € can  always  be  found  (except  when 
the  limit  is  rational)  so  that  p — an  is  greater  than  e,  whatever  n may  be. 
This  state  of  things,  though  curious,  is  not  self-contradictory.  • The 
admission  of  irrationals,  as  opposed  to  segments,  is  thus  logically  un- 
necessary; as  it  is  also  mathematically  superfluous,  and  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  rationals,  there  are  no  reasons  in  its  favour,  and  strong  reasons 
against  it.  Hence,  finally,  any  axiom  designed  to  show  the  existence 
of  limits  in  cases  where  they  cannot  otherwise  be  shown  to  exist,  is 
to  be  rejected ; and  Cantoris  definition  of  perfection  must  be  modified 
as  above.  This  conclusion  will,  in  future,  be  regarded  as  established. 

Having  now  analyzed  Cantoris  earlier  definition  of  continuity,  I shall 
proceed  to  examine  his  later  ordinal  definition,  and  the  application  of 
its  various  portions  to  series  more  general  than  those  of  numbers, 
showing,  if  possible,  the  exact  points  in  which  these  various  portions 
are  required. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


ORDINAL  CONTINUITY*. 

276.  The  definition  of  continuity  which  we  examined  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  was,  as  we  saw,  not  purely  ordinal ; it  demanded,  in  at 
least  two  points,  some  reference  to  either  numbers,  or  numerically 
measurable  magnitudes.  Nevertheless  continuity  seems  like  a purely 
ordinal  notion ; and  this  has  led  Cantor  to  construct  a definition  which 
is  free  from  all  elements  extraneous  to  orderf.  I shall  now  examine 
this  definition,  as  well  as  others  which  may  be  suggested.  We  shall  find 
that,  so  long  as  all  references  to  number  and  quantity  are  excluded,  there 
are  theorems  of  great  importance,  especially  as  regards  fundamental 
series,  which,  with  any  suggested  ordinal  definition  except  that  of 
Cantor,  remain  indemonstrable,  and  are  presumably  sometimes  false  ^ — 
a fact  from  which  the  merits  of  Cantor’s  definition,  now  to  be  given,  are 
apparent. 

277.  Cantor’s  definition  of  the  continuum  in  his  later  artide§  is  as 
follows.  We  start  (§  9)  from  the  type  of  series  presented  by  the  rational 
numbers  greater  than  0 and  less  than  1,  in  their  order  of  magnitude. 
This  type  we  call  17.  A series  of  this  type  we  define  by  the  following 
marks.  (1)  It  is  denumerable,  that  is,  by  taking  its  terms  in  a suitable 
order  (which,  however,  must  be  different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
given),  we  can  give  them  a one-one  correspondence  with  the  finite 
integers.  (2)  The  series  has  no  first  or  last  term.  (3)  There  is  a term 
between  any  two,  i.e.  the  series  is  compact  ( uberall  dicht ).  It  is  then 
proved  that  these  three  characteristics  completely  define  the  type  of 
order  presented  by  the  rationals,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a one-one 
correspondence,  between  any  two  series  having  these  three  properties,  in 
which  earlier  terms  correspond  to  earlier  terms,  and  later  ones  to  later 
ones.  This  is  established  by  the  use  of  mathematical  induction,  which 
is  applicable  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  series  of  this  type  are  denumer- 

* The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  same  subject  as  M.  Couturat’s  article,  <£  Sur 
la  definition  du  Contiuu/*  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale , March,  1900.  1 agree 
in  the  mam  with  this  article,  in  which  much  of  what  I said  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  shall  say  in  this,  will  be  found. 

f Math.  Annalen,  xlvi. 

f Mathematical  proofs  of  such  theorems  as  are  not  already  well  known  will  be 
found  in  RdM,  vii,  & 

§ Math.  Annaleny  xeyi,  § 11. 
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able.  Thus  all  series  which  are  denumerable,  endless*,  and  com  {met, 
are  ordinally  similar.  We  now  proceed  (§  10)  to  the  consideration  of 
fundamental  series  contained  in  any  one-dimensional  series  M . We 
show  (as  has  been  already  explained)  what  is  meant  by  calling  two 
fundamental  series  coherent , and  we  give  an  ordinal  definition  of  the 
limit  of  a fundamental  series,  namely,  in  the  case  of  a progression,  the 
limit  comes  after  the  whole  progression,  but  every’  term  before  the  limit 
comes  before  some  term  of  the  progression ; with  a corresponding 
definition  for  the  limit  of  a regression.  We  prove  that  no  fundamental 
series  can  have  more  than  one  limit,  and  that,  if  a fundamental  series 
has  a limit,  this  is  also  the  limit  of  all  coherent  series;  also  that  two 
fundamental  series,  of  which  one  is  pari  of  the  other,  are  coherent.  Any 
term  of  M which  is  the  limit  of  some  fundamental  series  in  M is  called 
a principal  term  of  M.  If  all  the  terms  of  M are  principal  terms,  M is 
called  condensed  in  itself  (insichdicht),  If  every  fundamental  series  in  M 
has  a limit  in  AT,  M is  called  closed  (abgeschlossen)f.  If  M is  both 
closed  and  condensed  in  itself,  it  is  perfect . All  these  properties,  if  they 
belong  to  if,  belong  to  any  series  which  is  ordinally  similar  to  M. 
With  these  preparations,  we  advance  at  last  to  the  definition  of  the 
continuum  (§11).  Let  0 be  the  type  of  the  series  to  which  belong  the 
real  numbers  from  0 to  1,  both  inclusive.  Then  0,  as  we  know,  is  a 
perfect  type.  But  this  alone  does  not  characterize  0.  It  has  further 
the  property  of  containing  within  itself  a series  of  the  type  17,  to  which 
the  rationals  belong,  in  such  a way  that  between  any  two  terms 
of  the  0-series  there  are  terms  of  the  77-series.  Hence  the  following 
definition  of  the  continuum: 

A one-dimensional  continuum  M is  a series  which  (1)  is  perfect, 
(2)  contains  within  itself  a denumerable  series  S of  which  there  are 
terms  between  any  two  terms  of  M. 

In  this  definition,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  other  properties 
which  are  required  to  show  that  S is  of  the  type  77.  For  if  S had  a first 
or  last  term,  this  would  be  also  the  first  or  last  term  of  M ; hence  we 
could  take  it  away  from  S,  and  the  remaining  series  would  still  satisfy 
the  condition  (2),  but  would  have  no  first  or  last  term;  and  the 
condition  (2)  together  with  (1)  insures  that  S is  a compact  series. 
Cantor  proves  that  any  series  M satisfying  the  above  conditions  is  ordi- 
nally similar  to  the  number-continuum,  Le.  the  real  numbers  from  0 to  1, 
both  inclusive;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  above  definition  includes 
precisely  the  same  class  of  series  as  those  that  were  included  in  his 
former  definition.  He  does  not  assert  that  his  new  definition  is  purely 
ordinal,  and  it  might  be  doubted,  at  first  sight,  whether  it  is  so.  Let 
us  see  for  ourselves  whether  any  extra-ordinal  notions  are  contained  in  it, 

* I.e.  having  neither  a beginning  nor  an  end. 

t Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  elementary  sense  of  a closed  series  discussed  in 
Part  IV. 
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278.  The  only  point  as  to  which  any  doubt  could  arise  is  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  being  denumerable.  To  be  a denumerable 
collection  is  to  be  a collection  whose  terms  are  all  the  terms  of  some 
progression.  This  notion,  so  far,  is  purely  ordinal.  But  in  the  case 
supposed,  that  of  the  rationals  or  of  any  ordinally  similar  series,  the 
terms  forming  the  series  must  be  capable  of  two  orders,  in  one  of  which 
they  form  a compact  series,  while  in  the  other  they  form  a progression. 
To  discover  whether  or  not  a given  set  of  terms  is  capable  of  these  two 
orders,  will  in  general  demand  other  than  ordinal  conditions;  never- 
theless, the  notion  itself  is  purely  ordinal.  Now  we  know,  from  the 
similarity  of  all  such  series  to  the  series  of  rationals  (which  involves  only 
ordinal  ideas),  that  no  such  series  is  perfect.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  can  prove  this  without  appealing  to  the  special  properties 
of  the  rationals  which  result  from  there  being  a series  in  which  there  is 
distance.  We  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  no  denumerable  series  can 
be  perfect*,  but  wTe  want  here  a purely  ordinal  proof  of  this  theorem. 
Such  a proof,  however,  is  easily  given.  For  take  the  terms  of  our 
denumerable  compact  series  S in  the  order  in  which  they  form  a 
progression,  and  in  this  order  call  them  u.  Starting  with  the  first  in 
this  order,  which  we  will  call  «r0,  there  must  be  one  which,  in  the  other 
order  S,  follows  this  term.  Take  the  first  such  term,  xx,  as  the  second 
in  a fundamental  series  v.  This  term  has  a finite  number  of  predecessors 
in  the  progression  w,  and  therefore  has  successors  in  S which  are  also 
successors  in  u ; for  the  number  of  -successors  in  S is  always  infinite. 
Take  the  first  of  these  common  successors,  say  «r3,  as  the  third  term  of 
our  fundamental  series  v.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  can  construct  an 
ascending  fundamental  series  in  S,  the  terms  of  which  have  the  same 
order  in  u as  in  S.  This  series  cannot  have  a limit  in  S , for  each  term  xn 
succeeds,  in  S,  every  term  which  precedes  it  in  u.  Hence  any  term  of  S 
will  be  surpassed  by  some  term  xn  of  our  fundamental  series  t>,  and 
hence  this  fundamental  series  has  no  limit  in  S.  The  theorem  that  a 
denumerable  endless  series  cannot  be  perfect  is,  therefore,  purely  ordinal. 
From  this  point  onwards  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  our  former  theory  of 
segments  enables  us  to  state  the  matter  simply.  Given  a denumerable, 
endless,  compact  series  S,  construct  all  the  segments  defined  by  funda- 
mental series  in  S.  These  form  a perfect  series,  and  between  any  two 
terms  of  the  series  of  segments  there  is  a segment  whose  upper  (or 
lower)  limit  is  a term  of  S.  Segments  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  called 
rational  segments,  are  a series  of  the  same  type  as  S,  and  are  contained 
in  the  whole  series  of  segments  in  the  required  manner.  Hence  the 
ordinal  definition  of  the  continuum  is  complete. 

279.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  continuity  as  above  defined  can 
only  be  exemplified,  in  Arithmetic,  by  the  devious  course  from  integers 
to  rationals,  and  thence  to  real  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  the  integers 

* Acta  Mathematical  u,  p.  409. 
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themselves  can  be  made  to  illustrate  continuity.  Consider  all  possible 
infinite  classes  of  integers,  and  let  them  be  arranged  on  the  following 
plan.  Of  two  classes  v,  of  which  the  smallest  number  in  u is  less  than 
the  smallest  in  v,  u comes  first.  If  the  first  n terms  of  u and  v are 
identical,  but  the  (n  + 1)111  terms  are  different,  that  which  has  the 
smaller  (n  -f  l)th  term  is  to  come  first.  This  series  has  a first  term, 
namely,  the  whole  class  of  the  integers,  but  no  last  term.  Any  completed 
segment  of  the  series,  however,  is  a continuous  series,  as  the  reader  can 
easily  see  for  himself.  The  denumerable  compact  series  contained  in  it 
is  composed  of  those  infinite  classes  which  contain  all  numbers  greater 
than  some  number,  i.e.  those  containing  all  but  a finite  number  of 
numbers.  Thus  classes  of  finite  integers  alone  suffice  to  generate  con- 
tinuous series. 

280.  The  above  definition,  it  will  be  observed,  depends  upon  pro- 
gressions. As  progressions  are  the  very  essence  of  discreteness,  it  seems 
paradoxical  that  we  should  require  them  in  defining  continuity  *.  And, 
after  all,  as  it  is  certain  that  people  have  not  in  the  past  associated  any 
precise  idea  with  the  word  continuity , the  definition  we  adopt  is,  in  some 
degree,  arbitrary.  Series  having  the  properties  enumerated  in  Cantor’s 
definition  would  generally  be  called  continuous,  but  so  would  many  others 
which  his  definition  excludes.  In  any  case  it  will  be  a valuable  inquiry 
to  ask  what  can  be  done  by  compact  series  without  progressions. 

Let  u be  any  endless  compact  series,  whose  generating  relation  is  P, 
and  concerning  which  nothing  further  is  known.  Then,  by  means  of  any 
term  or  any  class  of  terms  in  u,  we  can  define  a segment  of  u.  Let  us 
denote  by  U the  class  of  all  lower  segments  of  u.  A lower  segment,  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat,  is  a class  v of  terms  contained  in  % not  null, 
and  not  coextensive  with  u9  and  such  that  v has  no  last  term,  and 
every  term  preceding  a v is  a v.  In  the  converse  case,  when  v has 
no  first  term,  and  every  term  following  a v is  a u,  v is  called  an 
upper  segment.  It  is  then  easy  to  prove  that  every  segment  consists 
of  all  the  terms  preceding  (or  following)  either  some  single  term  of  «,  or 
a variable  term  of  some  class  of  terms  of  u ; and  that  every  single  term, 
and  every  class  of  terms,  defines  an  upper  and  a lower  segment  in  this 
manner.  Then,  if  V denote  the  class  of  upper  segments,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  both  U and  V are  again  endless  compact  series,  whose 
generating  relation  is  that  of  whole  or  part ; while  if  u has  one  or  two 
ends,  so  have  U and  F,  though  the  end-terms  are  not  segments  according 
to  the  definition.  If  we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  segments 

* Mr  Whitehead  has  shown  that  the  following1  simpler  definition  is  equivalent 
to  Cantor’s.  A series  is  continuous  when  (1)  every  segment,  upper  or  lower,  has  a 
limit,  and  the  series  has  a first  and  a last  term ; , (2)  a denumerable  compact  series  is 
contained  in  it  in  such  a way  that  there  are  terms  of  this  latter  series  between  any 
two  terms  of  our  original  series.  In  this  definition,  progressions  are  relevant  only 
in  defining  a denumerable  series. 
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in  U or  V (U  say),  wc  shall  find  that  the  segment  of  TPs  defined  by  any 
class  whatever  of  lps  can  always  be  defined  by  a single  £7,  which,  if  the 
class  is  infinite  and  has  no  last  term,  is  the  upper  limit  of  the  class,  and 
which,  in  all  cases,  is  the  logical  sum  of  all  the  members  of  the  class — 
members  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  all  themselves  classes 
contained  in  u*.  Hence  all  classes  contained  in  U and  having  no  last 
term  have  an  upper  limit  in  U ; and  also  (what  is  a distinct  proposition) 
all  classes  contained  in  U and  having  no  first  term  have  a lower  limit 
in  £7,  except  in  the  case  where  the  lower  limit  is  the  logical  zero  or 
null-class ; and  the  lower  limit  is  always  the  logical  product  of  all  the 
classes  composing  the  class  which  it  limits.  Thus  by  adding  to  U the 
null-class,  we  insure  that  U shall  be  a closed  series.  There  is  a sense 
in  which  U is  condensed  in  itself,  namely,  this : every  term  of  U is  the 
upper  limit  of  a suitably  chosen  class  contained  in  £7,  for  every  term  is 
the  upper  limit  of  the  segment  of  IT s which  it  defines ; and  every  term 
of  U is  a lower  limit  of  the  class  of  those  IPs  of  which  it  is  a proper 
part.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  proof,  so  far  at  least  as  I have  been 
able  to  discover,  that  every  term  of  U is  the  upper  or  lower  limit  of  a 
fundamental  series.  There  is  no  a priori  reason  why,  in  any  series,  the 
limit  of  any  class  should  always  be  also  the  limit  of  a fundamental 
series ; this  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a prerogative  of  series  of  the  types  to 
which  rationals  and  real  numbers  respectively  belong.  In  our  present 
case,  at  least,  though  our  series  is,  in  the  above  general  sense,  condensed 
in  itself,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  its  terms  to  be  all  of  them 
limits  of  fundamental  series,  and  in  this  special  sense  the  'series  may  not 
be  condensed  in  itself. 

281.  It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  result  of  confining  the  terms 
of  U to  such  segments  as  can  be  defined  by  fundamental  series.  In  this 
case  it  is  well  to  consider,  in  addition  to  upper  and  lower  segments,  their 
supplements,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  which  I shall  shortly  give  the 
definition.  Let  a compact  series  v be  given,  generated  by  a transitive 
asymmetrical  relation  P,  and  let  u be  any  fundamental  series  in  v.  If 
earlier  terms  of  u have  to  later  ones  the  relation  P,  I shall  call  u a 
progression ; if  the  relation  P,  I shall  call  u a regression . If  now  w be 
any  class  whatever  contained  in  r,  w defines,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
four  other  classes  in  v,  namely  (1)  the  class  of  terms  before  every 
which  I shall  call  wit  ; (2)  the  class  of  terms  after  every  zr,  which  I shall 
call  ww ; (8)  the  class  of  terms  before  some  w,  which  I shall  call  ttzv  ; 
(4)  the  class  of  terms  after  some  w\  which  I shall  call  ttw.  The  classes 
(8)  and  (4)  are  lower  and  upper  segments  respectively ; the  classes  (1)  and 

* The  definition  of  the  logical  sum  of  the  members  of  a class  of  classes,  in  a form 
not  involving  finitude,  is,  1 believe,  due  to  Peano.  It  is  as  follows : Let  w be  a class 
of  classes ; then  the  logical  sum  of  the  members  of  w is  the  class  of  terms  x such  that 
there  is  some  class  belonging  to  tc,  to  which  x belongs.  See  Formuluire,  Vol.  ir. 
Part  I (1897),  No.  401. 
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(2)  are  supplements  to  (4)  and  (3)  respectively,  and  I shall  call  them 
supplemental  segments.  When  ic  has  an  upper  limit,  this  is  the  first  term 
of  ref,  and  thus  zrir  is  not  a segment,  since  no  upper  segment  has  a first 
term.  But  when  w has  no  upper  limit,  then,  whether  w be  finite  or 
infinite,  zmr  is  a segment.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  lower  limits.  If  w 
has  a last  term,  this  belongs  neither  to  mo  nor  to  zttt,  but  all  other  terms 
of  v belong  to  one  or  other  class ; if  zc  has  no  last  term,  all  terms  of  v 
belong  to  mo  or  kt.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  wrr  and  ttw.  Applying 
these  general  definitions  to  the  cases  of  progressions  and  regressions, 
we  shall  find  that,  for  a progression,  only  the  classes  (2)  and  (3)  are 
important ; for  a regression,  only  the  classes  (1)  and  (4).  The  question 
where  a progression  begins  or  a regression  ends  is  quite  unimportant. 
Since  a progression  has  no  last  term,  and  a regression  no  first  term, 
the  segment  defined  by  either,  together  with  its  supplement,  contains 
every  term  of  v.  Whether  progressions  and  regressions  in  v have  limits 
always,  sometimes,  or  never,  there  seems  no  way  of  deciding  from  the 
given  premisses.  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  an  instance  of  a 
compact  series  where  they  never  have  limits,  but  I cannot  find  any  proof 
that  such  an  instance  is  impossible. 

Proceeding  now  to  classes  of  segments,  as  we  proceeded  before  to  our 
class  6r,  we  have  here  four  such  classes  to  consider,  namely : (1)  The  class 
vi r,  each  of  w hose  terms  is  the  class  hit  defined  by  some  regression  u, 
i.e.,  the  terms  of  v which  come  before  all  the  terms  of  some  regression  in 
v ; (2)  the  class  vtt,  consisting  of  all  the  classes  utt  defined  by  pro- 
gressions u ; (3)  the  class  wv,  whose  terms  are  miy  where  u is  some 
progression ; (4)  the  class  vtt,  whose  terms  are  wr,  where  u is  some 
regression . Each  of  these  four  classes  is  a class  of  classes,  for  its  terms 
are  classes  contained  in  v.  Each  of  the  four  is  itself  a compact  series. 
There  is  no  way  of  proving,  so  far  as  I know,  that  (1)  and  (3),  or  (2) 
and  (4),  have  any  common  terms.  Each  pair  would  have  a common 
term  if  v contained  a progression  and  a regression  which  were  coherent, 
and  had  no  limit  in  v9  but  there  is  no  way  of  discovering  whether  this 
case  ever  arises  in  the  given  series  v. 

When  we  come  to  examine  whether  the  lour  classes  thus  defined  are 
condensed  in  themselves,  we  obtain  the  most  curious  results.  Every 
fundamental  series  in  any  one  of  the  four  classes  has  a limit,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  series  of  which  its  terms  are  composed,  and  conversely, 
every  term  of  each  of  our  four  classes  is  the  limit  of  a fundamental 
series,  but  not  necessarily  of  a series  contained  in  the  same  class  to  which 
the  limiting  term  belongs.  The  state  of  things,  in  fact,  is  as  follow's : 

Every  progression  in  vrr  or  ttv  has  a limit  in  irv. 

Every  progression  in  mr  or  ttv  has  a limit  in  ttv. 

Every  regression  in  vrr  or  ttv  has  a limit  in  mr. 

Every  regression  in  vrr  or  ttv  has  a limit  in  mr. 

Every  term  of  mr  is  the  limit  of  a regression  in  vrr  and  of  one  in  ttv. 
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Every  term  of  it?  is  the  limit  of  a regression  in  t m and  of  one  in  ttv. 

Every  term  of  ttv  is  the  limit  of  a progression  in  vi r and  of  one 
in  ttv. 

Every  term  of  wv  is  the  limit  of  a progression  in  mr  and  of  one 
in  ttv. 

Hence  vr r is  identical  with  the  class  of  limits  of  regressions  in  vtt  or  7rv ; 

it?  is  identical  with  the  class  of  limits  of  regressions  in  vtt  or  ttv ; 

ttit  is  identical  with  the  class  of  limits  of  progressions  in  vtt  or  ttv  ; 

?zt  is  identical  with  the  class  of  limits  of  progressions  in  ?it  or  it?. 

Thus  each  of  our  four  classes  has  a kind  of  one-sided  perfection; 
two  of  the  four  are  perfect  on  one  side,  the  other  two  on  the  other. 
But  I cannot  prove  of  any  one  of  the  four  classes  that  it  is  wholly 
perfect.  We  might  attempt  the  combination  of  vtt  and  ttv,  and  also  of 
vtt  and  mo.  For  vtt  and  ttv  together  form  one  series,  whose  generating 
relation  is  still  whole  and  part.  This  series  will  be  perfect,  and  will 
contain  the  limits  alike  of  progressions  and  of  regressions  in  itself.  But 
this  series  may  not  be  compact ; for  if  there  be  any  progression  u and 
regression  u in  it,  which  both  have  the  same  limit  in  v (a  case  which,  as 
we  know,  occurs  in  some  compact  series),  then  7 ru  and  u'tt  will  be 
consecutive  terms  of  the  series  formed  of  ttv  and  vtt  together,  for  u'tt 
will  contain  the  common  limit,  while  ttu  will  not  contain  it,  but 
all  other  terms  of  v will  belong  to  both  or  to  neither.  Hence  when  our 
series  is  compact,  we  cannot  show  that  it  is  perfect ; and  when  we  have 
made  it  perfect,  we  can  show  that  it  may  not  be  compact.  And  a 
series  which  is  not  compact  can  hardly  be  called  continuous. 

Although  we  can  prove  that,  in  our  original  compact  series  it,  there 
are  an  infinite  number  of  progressions  coherent  with  a given  progression 
and  having  no  term  in  common  with  it,  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is 
even  one  regression  coherent  with  a given  progression;  nor  can  we 
prove  that  any  progression  or  regression  in  tj  has  a limit,  or  that 
any  term  of  v is  a limit  of  a progression  or  regression.  We  cannot 
prove  that  any  progression  u and  regression  u are  such  that  ttu  = wV, 
nor  yet  that  mi  and  u'tt  may  differ  by  only  a single  term  of  it.  Nor, 
finally,  can  we  prove  that  any  single  progression  in  vtt  has  a limit  in  ittt, 
with  similar  propositions  concerning  the  other  three  classes  it?,  ttv,  ttv. 
At  least,  I am  unable  to  discover  any  way  of  proving  any  of  these 
theorems,  though  in  the  absence  of  instances  of  the  falsity  of  some 
of  them  it  seems  not  improbable  that  these  may  be  demonstrable. 

If  it  is  the  fact— as  it  seems  to  be — that,  starting  only  from  a 
compact  series,  so  many  of  the  usual  theorems  are  indemonstrable, 
we  see  how  fundamental  is  the  dependence  of  Cantor’s  ordinal  theory 
upon  the  condition  that  the  compact  series  from  which  we  start  is  to  be 
denumerable.  As  soon  as  this  assumption  is  made,  it  becomes  easy 
to  prove  all  those  of  the  above  propositions  which  hold  concerning  the 
types  17  and  $ respectively.  This  is  a fact  which  is  obviously  of  con- 
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siderable  philosophical  importance ; and  it  is  with  a view'  of  bringing  it 
out  clearly  that  I have  dwelt  so  long  upon  compact  series  which 
are  not  assumed  to  be  denumerable. 

282.  The  remark  which  we  made  just  now',  that  two  compact 
series  may  be  combined  to  form  one  which  sometimes  has  consecutive 
terms,  is  rather  curious,  and  applies  equally  to  continuity  as  defined  by 
Cantor.  Segments  of  rationals  form  a continuous  series,  and  so  do 
completed  segments  (Le.  segments  together  with  their  limits) ; but  the 
two  together  form  a series  which  is  not  compact,  and  therefore  not 
continuous.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  idea  of  continuity 
that  a continuous  series  should  cease  to  be  so  merely  by  the  interpolation 
of  new  terms  between  the  old  ones.  This  should,  according  to  the  usual 
notions,  make  our  series  still  more  continuous.  It  might  be  suggested 
that,  philosophically  speaking,  a series  cannot  be  called  continuous  unless 
it  is  complete , i.e.  contains  a certain  term  together  with  all  the  terms 
having  to  the  given  term  a specified  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  or  its 
converse.  If  we  add  this  condition,  the  series  of  segments  of  rationals  is 
not  complete  with  regard  to  the.  relation  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  it  as  generated,  since  it  does  not  consist  of  all  classes  of 
rationals  to  which  a given  segment  has  the  relation  of  whole  and  part, 
and  each  of  which  contains  all  terras  less  than  any  one  of  its  terms — 
this  condition  is  also  satisfied  by  completed  segments.  But  every  series 
is  complete  with  regard  to  some  relation,  simple  or  complex.  This  is 
the  reason  why  completeness  need  not,  from  a mathematical  standpoint, 
be  mentioned  in  the  definition  of  continuity,  since  it  can  always  be 
insured  by  a suitable  choice  of  the  generating  relation. 

We  have  now  seen  in  what  Cantoris  definition  of  continuity  consists, 
and  we  have  seen  that,  while  instances  fulfilling  the  definition  may 
be  found  in  Arithmetic,  the  definition  itself  is  purely  ordinal — the  only 
datum  required  is  a denumerable  compact  series.  Whether  or  not  the 
kind  of  series  which  Cantor  defines  as  continuous  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  similar  to  what  has  hitherto  been  vaguely  denoted  by  the  word, 
the  definition  itself,  and  the  steps  leading  to  it,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a triumph  of  analysis  and  generalization. 

Before  entering  upon  the  philosophical  questions  raised  by  the 
continuum,  it  will  be  well  to  continue  our  review  of  Cantoris  most 
remarkable  theorems,  by  examining  next  his  transfinite  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers.  Of  the  two  problems  with  which  this  Part  is 
concerned,  we  have  hitherto  considered  only  continuity ; it  is  now  time 
to  consider  what*  mathematics  has  to  say  concerning  infinity.  Only 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  shall  we  be  in  a position  adequately 
to  discuss  the  closely  allied  philosophical  problems  of  infinity  and 
continuity. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


TRANSFINITE  CARDINALS. 

283.  The  mathematical  theory  of  infinity  may  almost  be  said 
to  begin  with  Cantor.  The  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  though  it  cannot 
wholly  dispense  with  infinity,  has  as  few  dealings  with  it  as  possible, 
and  contrives  to  hide  it  away  before  facing  the  world.  Cantor  has 
abandoned  this  cowardly  policy,  and  has  brought  the  skeleton  out  of  its 
cupboard.  He  has  been  emboldened  in  this  course  by  denying  that  it 
is  a skeleton.  Indeed,  like  many  other  skeletons,  it  was  wholly 
dependent  on  its  cupboard,  and  vanished  in  the  light  of  day.  Speaking 
without  metaphor,  Cantor  has  established  a new  branch  of  Mathematics, 
in  which,  by  mere  correctness  of  deduction,  it  is  shown  that  the 
supposed  contradictions  of  infinity  all  depend  upon  extending,  to  the 
infinite,  results  which,  while  they  can  be  proved  concerning  finite 
numbers,  are  in  no  sense  necessarily  true  of  all  numbers.  In  this  theory, 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  separately  of  cardinals  and  ordinals,  which  are 
fax  more  diverse  in  their  properties  when  they  axe  transfinite  than  when 
they  are  finite.  Following  the  same  ordex  as  previously — the  order 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  alone  philosophically  correct — I shall  begin 
with  transfinite  cardinals*. 

284.  The  transfinite  cardinals,  which  are  also  called  powers^  may  be 
defined  in  the  first  place  so  as  to  include  the  finite  cardinals,  leaving  it 
to  be  investigated  in  what  respects  the  finite  and  the  transfinite  are 
distinguished.  Thus  Cantor  gives  the  following  definition-f*. 

wWe  call  the  power  or  cardinal  number  of  M that  general  idea 
which,  by  means  of  our  active  faculty  of  thought,  is  deduced  from  the 
collection  if,  by  abstracting  from  the  nature  of  its  diverse  elements  and 
from  the  order  in  which  they  are  given.’’ 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  merely  a phrase  indicating  what  is  to  be 
spoken  of,  not  a true  definition.  It  presupposes  that  every  collection 

* This  is  the  order  followed  in  Math.  AnnaJen , xlvi,  hut  not  in  the  Mannich- 
faltigkeititiehre. 

t Math.  Annalen,  xlvi,  § 1. 
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has  some  such  property  as  that  indicated — a property,  that  is  to 
say,  independent  of  the  nature  of  its  terms  and  of  their  order ; depend- 
ing, we  might  feel  tempted  to  add,  only  upon  their  number.  In  fact, 
number  is  taken  by  Cantor  to  be  a primitive  idea,  and  it  is,  in  his  theory, 
a primitive  proposition  that  every  collection  has  a number.  He  is 
therefore  consistent  in  giving  a specification  of  number  which  is  not  a 
formal  definition. 

By  means,  however,  of  the  principle  of  abstraction,  we  can  give,  a> 
we  saw  in  Fart  II,  a formal  definition  of  cardinal  numbers.  This 
method,  in  essentials,  is  given  by  Cantor  immediately  after  the  above 
informal  definition.  We  have  already  seen  that,  if  two  classes  be  called 
similar  when  there  is  a one-one  relation  which  couples  every  term  of 
either  with  one  and  only  one  term  of  the  other,  then  similarity  is  sym- 
metrical and  transitive,  and  is  reflexive  for  all  classes.  A one-one  relation, 
it  should  be  observed,  can  be  defined  without  any  reference  to  number, 
as  follows : A relation  is  one-one  when,  if  x has  the  relation  to  y , and  x 
differs  from  x,  y'  from  y,  then  it  follows  that  x does  not  have  the 
relation  to  yy  nor  x to  y\  In  this  there  is  no  reference  to  number ; and 
the  definition  of  similarity  also  is  therefore  free  from  such  reference. 
Since  similarity  is  reflexive,  transitive,  and  symmetrical,  it  can  be 
analyzed  into  the  product  of  a many -one  relation  and  its  converse,  and 
indicates  at  least  one  common  property  of  similar  classes.  This  property, 
or,  if  there  be  several,  a certain  one  of  these  properties,  we  may  call  the 
cardinal  number  of  similar  classes,  and  the  many-one  relation  is  that  of 
a class  to  the  number  of  its  terms.  In  order  to  fix  upon  one  definite 
entity  as  the  cardinal  number  of  a given  class,  we  decide  to  identify  the 
number  of  a class  with  the  whole  class  of  classes  similar  to  the  given 
class.  This  class,  taken  as  a single  entity,  has,  as  the  proof  of  the 
principle  of  abstraction  shows,  all  the  properties  required  of  a cardinal 
number.  The  method,  however,  is  philosophically  subject  to  the  doubt 
resulting  from  the  contradiction  set  forth  in  Fart  I,  Chapter  x.* 

In  this  way  we  obtain  a definition  of  the  cardinal  number  of  a class. 
Since  similarity  is  reflexive  for  classes,  every  class  has  a cardinal  number. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  definition  would  onlj  apply  to  finite 
classes,  since,  to  prove  that  aM  terms  of  one  class  are  correlated  with  all 
of  another,  complete  enumeration  might  be  thought  necessary.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  substituting  any  for 
all — a word  which  is  generally  preferable  where  infinite  classes  are 
concerned.  Two  classes  u,  v are  similar  when  there  is  some  one-one 
relation  R such  that,  if  x be  any  a,  there  is  some  term  y of  v such  that 
xRy ; and  if  y be  any  v,  there  is  some  term  x'  of  u such  that  x Ry . 
Here  there  is  no  need  wlxatever  of  complete  enumeration,  but  only  of 
propositions  concerning  any  u and  any  v.  For  example,  the  points  on 
a given  line  are  similar  to  the  lines  through  a given  point  and  meeting 

* See  Appendix. 
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the  given  line ; for  any  point  on  the  given  line  determines  one  and  only 
one  line  through  the  given  point,  and  any  line  through  the  given  point 
meeting  the  given  line  determines  one  and  only  one  point  on  the  given 
line.  Thus  where  our  classes  are  infinite,  we  need  some  general 
proposition  about  any  term  of  either  class  to  establish  similarity,  but 
we  do  not  need  enumeration.  And  in  order  to  prove  that  every  (or  any) 
class  has  a cardinal  number,  we  need  only  the  observation  that  any  term 
of  any  class  is  identical  with  itself.  No  other  general  proposition  about 
the  terms  of  a class  is  requisite  for  the  reflexive  property  of  similarity. 

285.  Let  us  now  examine  the  chief  properties  of  cardinal  numbers. 
I shall  not  give  proofs  of  any  of  these  properties,  since  I should  merely 
repeat  what  has  been  said  by  Cantor.  Considering  first  their  relations 
to  classes,  we  may  observe  that,  if  there  be  two  sets  of  classes  which  are 
similar  in  pairs,  and  no  two  of  the  one  set  have  any  common  part,  nor 
yet  any  two  of  the  other  set,  then  the  logical  sum  of  all  the  classes  of 
one  set  is  similar  to  the  logical  sum  of  all  the  classes  of  the  other  set. 
This  proposition,  familiar  in  the  case  of  finite  classes,  holds  also  of 
infinite  classes.  Again,  the  cardinal  number  of  a class  u is  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  a class  v,  when  no  part  of  v is  similar  to  w,  but 
there  is  a part  of  u which  is  similar  to  v.  In  this  case,  also,  the  number 
of  v is  said  to  be  less  than  that  of  u.  It  can  be  proved  that,  if  there 
is  a part  of  u which  is  similar  to  vy  and  a part  of  v which  is  similar 
to  tiy  then  u and  v are  similar*.  Thus  equal,  greater,  and  less  are  all 
incompatible  with  each  other,  all  transitive,  and  the  last  two  asym- 
metrical. We  cannot  prove  at  all  simply — and  it  seems  more  or  less 
doubtful  whether  we  can  prove  at  all— that  of  two  different  cardinal 
numbers  one  must  be  greater  and  the  other  lessf.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  definition  of  greater  contains  a condition  not  required  in  the 
case  of  finite  cardinals.  If  the  number  of  v be  finite,  it  is  sufficient 
that  a proper  part  of  u should  be  similar  to  v.  But  among  transfinite 
cardinals  this  is  not  sufficient.  For  the  general  definition  of  greater, 
therefore,  both  parts  are  necessary.  This  difference  between  finite 
and  transfinite  cardinals  results  from  the  defining  difference  of  finite 
and  infinite,  namely  that  when  the  number  of  a class  is  not  finite, 
it  always  has  a proper  part  which  is  similar  to  the  whole;  that  is, 
every  infinite  class  contains  a part  (and  therefore  an  infinite  number 
of  parts)  having  the  same  number  as  itself.  Certain  particular  cases  of 
this  proposition  have  long  been  known,  and  have  been  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a contradiction  in  the  notion  of  infinite  number.  Leibniz,  for 
example,  points  out;  that,  since  every  number  can  be  doubled,  the 

* and  Schroder's  theorem ; for  proofs  see  Borel,  Lemons  mr  la  theorie 

des  functions,  Paris,  1898,  Note  I,  and  Zermelo,  Gottinger  Nachricktm , 1901, 
pp.  34 — 38.  * 

t Cantor  s grounds  for  holding  that  this  is  so  are  vague,  and  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  he  valid.  They  depend  upon  the  postulate  that  every  class  is  the  field  of  some 
'well-ordered  relation.  See  Cantor,  Math . Annalen,  xlvi,  note  to  6 2. 

t Gerhardt’s  ed.  I,  p.  338. 
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number  of  numbers  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  even  numbers,  whence 
he  deduces  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  infinite  number.  Hie  first  to 
generalize  this  property  of  infinite  collections,  and  to  treat  it  as  not 
contradictory,  was,  so  far  as  I know,  Bolzano*.  But  the  strict  proof 
of  the  proposition,  when  the  finite  cardinals  are  defined  by  means  of 
mathematical  induction,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  that  it  is  not 
contradictory,  are  due  to  Cantor  and  Dedekind.  The  proposition  itself 
may  be  taken  as  the  definition  of  the  transfinite  among  cardinal  numbers, 
for  it  is  a property  belonging  to  all  of  them,  and  to  none  of  the  finite 
cardinals  f.  Before  examining  this  property  further,  however,  we  must 
acquire  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  other  properties  of 
cardinal  numbers. 

286.  I come  now  to  the  strictly  arithmetical  properties  of  cardinals, 
i.e.  their  addition,  multiplication,  etc.t.  The  addition  of  numbers  is 
defined,  when  they  are  transfinite,  exactly  as  it  was  defined  in  the  case 
of  finite  numbers,  namely  by  means  of  logical  addition.  The  number 
of  the  logical  sum  of  two  classes  which  have  no  common  term  is  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  of  the  two  classes.  Ill  is  can  be  extended  by  suc- 
cessive steps  to  any  finite  number  of  classes ; for  an  infinite  number  of 
classes,  forming  a class  of  classes,  the  sum  of  their  numbers,  if  no  two 
have  any  common  term,  is  still  the  number  of  their  logical  sum — and 
the  logical  sum  of  any  class  of  classes,  finite  or  infinite,  is  logically 
definable.  For  sums  of  two  or  three  numbers,  so  defined,  the  com- 
mutative and  associative  laws  still  hold,  Le.  we  still  have 
a + b~b  + a and  a + (b  4* c)  = (a 4- b) 4- c. 

The  multiplication  of  two  numbers  is  thus  defined  by  Cantor:  If  M 
and  N be  two  classes,  we  can  combine  any  dement  of  M with  any 
element  of  N to  form  a couple  (m,  n) ; the  number  of  all  such  couples 
is  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  M and  N.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  the 
notion  of  a couple  in  the  definition,  we  may  substitute  the  following  §: 
Let  u be  a class  of  classes,  a in  number ; let  each  of  these  classes  be- 
longing to  u contain  b terms ; and  let  no  two  of  these  classes  have  any 
common  term;  then  ab  is  the  number  of  the  logical  sum  of  all  these 
classes.  This  definition  is  still  purely  logical,  and  avoids  the  notion  of 
a couple.  Multiplication  so  defined  obeys  the  commutative,  associative, 
and  distributive  laws,  ix.  we  have 

ab  — ba,  a (be)  = (ab)  c,  a(b  4*  c)  — ab  4*  ac. 

Hence  addition  and  multiplication  of  cardinals,  even  when  these  are 
transfinite,  satisfy  all  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmetic. 

* Paradoxien  des  UnendHcken,  § 21. 

t See  Dedekind,  Was  sind  und  was  sollen  die  Zaklen  ? No.  64. 

I Cantor,  Math.  Annalen , xlvi,  § 3;  Whitehead,  American  Journal  of  Maih. 
VoL  xxiv.  No.  4. 

§ Vivanti,  Theorie  des  Ensembles,  Formulaire  de  Mathematiques,  Vol.  i.  Part  n, 

§ 2,  No.  4. 
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The  definition  of  powers  of  a number  (ab)  is  also  effected  logically 
(ib.  § 4).  For  this  purpose,  Cantor  first  defines  what  he  calls  a covering 
(Belegiing)  of  one  class  N by  another  M.  This  is  a law  by  which,  to 
every  element  n of  N is  joined  one  and  only  one  element  m of  Jkf,  but 
the  same  element  m may  be  joined  to  many  elements  of  N.  That  is, 
a Belegiing  is  a many -one  relation,  whose  domain  includes  N,  and 
which  correlates  with  the  terms  of  N always  terms  of  M.  If  a be  the 
number  of  terms  in  M,  b the  number  in  Ar,  then  the  number  of  all  such 
many-one  relations  is  defined  to  be  ab.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  for  finite 
numbers,  this  definition  agrees  with  the  usual  one.  For  transfinite 
numbers,  indices  have  still  the  usual  properties,  i.e. 

abac  = ab+c9  acb°  = ( ab)c , ( ab)c  = ci*. 

In  the  case  where  a = % ab  is  capable  of  a simpler  definition,  deduced 
from  the  above.  If  a — % will  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
b terms  can  be  related  each  to  one  of  two  terms.  Now  when  those 
which  are  related  to  one  of  the  two  are  given,  the  rest  are  related  to 
the  other.  Hence  it  is  enough,  in  each  case,  to  specify  the  class  of 
terms  related  to  one  of  the  two.  Hence  we  get  in  each  case  a class 
chosen  out  of  the  b terms,  and  in  all  cases  we  get  all  such  classes. 
Hence  %b  is  the  number  of  classes  that  can  be  formed  out  of  b terms, 
or  the  number  of  combinations  of  b things  any  number  at  a time — a 
familiar  theorem  when  b is  finite,  but  still  true  when  b is  transfinite. 
Cantor  has  a proof  that  is  always  greater  than  b — a proof  which, 
however,  leads  to  difficulties  when  b is  the  number  of  all  classes,  or, 
more  generally,  when  there  is  some  collection  of  b terms  in  which  all  the 
sets  chosen  out  of  the  b terms  are  themselves  single  terms  of  b *. 

The  definitions  of  multiplication  given  by  Cantor  and  Vivanti  re- 
quire that  the  number  of  factors  in  a product  should  be  finite ; and 
this  makes  it  necessary  to  give  a new  and  independent  definition  of 
powers,  if  the  exponent  is  allowed  to  be  infinite.  Mr  A.  N.  Whitehead  f 
has  given  a definition  of  multiplication  which  is  free  from  this  restriction, 
and  therefore  allows  powers  to  be  defined  in  the  ordinary  way  as  pro- 
ducts. He  has  also  found  proofs  of  the  formal  laws  when  the  number 
of  summands,  brackets,  or  factors  is  infinite.  The  definition  of  a product 
is  as  follows : Let  A;  be  a class  of  classes,  no  two  of  which  have  any  terms 
in  common.  Choose  out,  in  every  possible  way,  one  term  and  only  one 
from  each  of  the  classes  composing  A*.  By  doing  this  in  all  possible 
ways,  we  get  a class  of  classes,  called  the  multiplicative  class  of  k.  The 
number  of  terms  in  this  class  is  defined  to  be  the  product  of  the  numbers 
of  terms  in  the  various  classes  which  are  members  of  k.  Where  k has 
a finite  number  of  members,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  agrees  with  the 
usual  definition.  Let  u,  v,  w be  the  members  of  Ar,  and  let  them  have 
respectively  a,  /3,  7 terms.  Then  one  term  can  be  chosen  out  of  u in 


* See  Chapter  xuii,  infra. 


+ American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  loc.  cit . 
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a ways : for  every  way  there  are  ft  ways  of  choosing  one  term  out  of  v , 
and  for  every  way  of  choosing  one  term  out  of  u and  one  out  of  r,  there 
are  y ways  of  choosing  one  out  of  re.  Hence  there  are  a 8 y wavs  of 
choosing  one  term  out  of  each,  when  multiplication  is  understood  in  its 
usual  sense.  The  multiplicative  class  is  an  important  notion,  bv  means  of 
which  transfinite  cardinal  Arithmetic  can  be  carried  a good  deal  further 
than  Cantor  has  carried  it. 

287.  All  the  above  definitions  apply  to  finite  and  transfinite  integers 
alike,  and,  as  we  see,  the  formal  laws  of  Arithmetic  still  hold.  Trans- 
finite integers  differ  from  finite  ones,  however,  both  in  the  properties  of 
their  relation  to  the  classes  of  which  they  are  the  numbers,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  properties  of  classes  of  the  integers  themselves.  Classes  of 
numbers  have,  in  fact,  very  different  properties  according  a>  the  numbers 
are  all  finite  or  are  in  part  at  least  transfinite. 

Among  transfinite  cardinals,  some  are  particularly  important, 
especially  the  number  of  finite  numbers,  and  the  number  of  the  con- 
tinuum. The  number  of  finite  numbers,  it  is  plain,  is  not  itself  a 
finite  number;  for  the  class  finite  number  is  similar  to  the  class  even 
finite  number , which  is  a part  of  itself.  Or  again  the  same  conclusion 
may  be  proved  by  mathematical  induction — a principle  which  also 
serves  to  define  finite  numbers,  but  which,  being  of  a more  ordinal 
nature,  I shall  not  consider  until  the  next  chapter.  The  number  of 
finite  numbers,  then,  is  transfinite.  This  number  Cantor  denotes  by 
the  Hebrew  Aleph  with  the  suffix  0 ; for  us  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  denote  it  by  a^.  Cantor  proves  that  this  is  the  least  of  all  the 
transfinite  cardinals.  This  results  from  the  following  theorems  {lac, 
cit,  § 6) : 

(A)  Every  transfinite  collection  contains  others  as  parts  whose 
number  is  a0. 

( B ) Every  transfinite  collection  which  is  part  of  one  whose 
number  is  a0,  also  has  the  number  <v 

(C)  No  finite  collection  is  similar  to  any  proper  part  of  itself. 

(D)  Every  transfinite  collection  is  similar  to  some  proper  part  of 
itself*. 

From  these  theorems  it  follows  that  no  transfinite  number  is  less  than 
the  number  of  finite  numbers.  Collections  which  have  this  number  are 
said  to  be  denumerable,  because  it  is  always  possible  to  count  such 
collections,  in  the  sense  that,  given  any  term  of  such  a collection,  there 
is  some  finite  number  n such  that  the  given  term  is  the  wth.  This 
is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  all  the  terms  of  a denumerable 
collection  have  a one-one  correlation  with  the  finite  numbers,  which  again 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  number  of  the  collection  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  finite  numbers.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  even  numbers, 
the  primes,  the  perfect  squares,  or  any  other  class  of  finite  numbers 

* Theorems  C and  D require  tliat  the  finite  should  be  defined  by  mathematical 
induction,  or  else  they  become  tautology  us. 
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having  no  maximum,  will  form  a denumerable  series.  For,  arranging 
any  such  class  in  order  of  magnitude,  there  will  be  a finite  number  of 
terms,  say  «,  before  any  given  term,  which  will  thus  be  the  (n-i-l)th 
term.  What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  all  the  rationals,  and  even 
all  real  roots  of  equations  of  a finite  degree  and  with  rational  co- 
efficients (Le.  all  algebraic  numbers),  form  a denumerable  series.  And 
even  an  //-dimensional  series  of  such  terms,  where  n is  a finite  number, 
or  the  smallest  transfinite  ordinal,  is  still  denumerable*.  That  the 
rational  numbers  are  denumerable  can  be  easily  seen,  by  arranging  them 
in  the  order  in  which  those  with  smaller  sum  of  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator precede  those  with  larger  sum,  and  of  those  with  equal  sums,  those 
with  the  smaller  numerators  precede  those  with  larger  ones.  Thus  we 
get  the  series 

1, 1/8,  2, 1/3,  3, 1/4,  2/3,  3/2,  4, 1/5  ... 

This  is  a discrete  series,  with  a beginning  and  no  end ; every  rational 
number  will  occur  in  this  series,  and  will  have  a finite  number  of  pre- 
decessors. In  the  other  cases  the  proof  is  rather  more  difficult. 

All  denumerable  series  have  the  same  cardinal  number  a0,  however 
different  they  may  appear.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
no  number  greater  than  a0.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  infinite  series 
of  such  numbers  f.  The  transfinite  cardinals  are  asserted  by  Cantor  to 
be  well-ordered,  that  is,  such  that  every  one  of  them  except  the  last  of 
all  (if  there  be  a last)  has  an  immediate  successor,  and  so  has  every 
class  of  them  which  has  any  numbers  at  all  after  it.  But  they  do  not 
all  have  an  immediate  predecessor ; for  example,  an  itself  has  no  imme- 
diate predecessor.  For  if  it  had  one,  this  would  have  to  be  the  last  of 
the  finite  numbers;  but  we  know  that  there  is  no  last  finite  number.  But 
Cantor’s  grounds  for  his  assertion  that  the  cardinals  are  well-ordered  seem 
insufficient,  so  that  for  the  present  this  must  remain  an  open  question. 

288.  Of  the  transfinite  numbers  other  than  cto,  the  most  important 
is  the  number  of  the  continuum.  Cantor  has  proved  that  this  number 
is  not  and  hopes  to  prove  that  it  is  al§— a hope  which,  though 
he  has  long  cherished  it,  remains  unfulfilled.  He  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  the  continuum  is  2^11 — a most  curious  theorem  ; but  it 
must  still  remain  doubtful  whether  this  number  is  a15  though  there 
are  reasons  which  rendered  this  probable  IT.  As  to  the  definition  of  a, 

* See  Acta  Mathematics,  u,  pp.  300,  313,  320. 

t See  Jahrexlterickt  der  deatxchcn  Mnthematiker-Veremigung  I,  1892;  Ricixta  di 
Matematica,  II,  pp.  16-5-7.  Cantor’s  assertion  that  there  is  no  greatest  transfinite 
cardinal  is  open  to  question.  See  (’hap.  xuij,  infra. 

I Aida  Math.  II,  p.  308.  § lb.  p.  404.  ax  is  the  number  next  after 

}|  Math.  Anna  fen,  xi,vi,  § 4,  note. 

% See  Couturat,  Ik  Matkematiqm,  Paris,  1896,  p.  055.  The  ground 

alleged  by  Cantor  for  identifying  the  second  power  with  that  of  the  continuum  is, 
that  every  infinite  linear  collection  of  points  has  either  the  first  power,  or  that  of  the 
continuum,  whence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  power  of  the  continuum  must 
be  the  next  after  the  first.  (Math.  A nnulevt,  23,  p.  488 ; see  also  Acta  Math,  vn.)  But 
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and  of  the  whole  succession  of  transfinite  cardinals,  this  is  a matter 
which  is  better  postponed  until  we  have  discussed  the  transfinite  ordinals. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  can  obtain  a new  transfinite  cardinal 
by  merely  adding  one  to  it,  or  even  by  adding  any  finite  number  or  cr#. 
On  the  contrary,  such  puny  weapons  cannot  disturb  the  transfinite 
cardinals.  It  is  known  that  in  the  case  of  and  a certain  class  of  trans- 
finite cardinals,  a number  is  equal  to  its  double ; also  that  in  the  case  of 
ck  and  a presumably  different  class  of  transfinite  cardinals,  a number  is 
equal  to  its  square.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  belonging  to  the  former 
of  these  classes  is  equal  to  the  greater  of  the  two  numbers.  It  is  not 
known  whether  all  transfinite  cardinals  belong  to  one  or  both  of  these 
classes* 

289.  It  may  be  asked : In  what  respect  do  the  finite  and  transfinite 
cardinals  together  form  a single  series?  Is  not  the  series  of  finite 
numbers  complete  in  itself,  without  the  possibility  of  extending  its 
generating  relation?  If  we  define  the  series  of  integers  by  means  of 
the  generating  relation  of  differing  by  one — the  method  which  is 
most  natural  when  the  series  is  to  be  considered  as  a progression — 
then,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  finite  integers  form  a complete  series, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  adding  terms  to  them.  But  if,  as  is 
appropriate  in  the  theory  of  cardinals,  we  consider  the  series  as  arising 
by  correlation  with  that  of  whole  and  part  among  classes  of  which  the 
integers  can  be  asserted,  then  we  see  that  this  relation  does  extend 
beyond  finite  numbers.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  infinite  classes 
in  which  any  given  finite  class  is  contained;  and  thus,  by  correlation 
with  these,  the  number  of  the  given  finite  class  precedes  that  of  any  one 
of  the  infinite  classes.  Whether  there  is  any  other  sense  in  which  all 
integers,  finite  and  transfinite,  form  a single  series,  I leave  undecided ; 
the  above  sense  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  logical 
error  in  regarding  them  as  a single  series,  if  it  were  known  that  of 
any  two  cardinals  one  must  be  the  greater.  But  it  is  now  time  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  transfinite  ordinals. 

the  inference  seems  somewhat  precarious.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following- 
analogy  : in  a compact  series,  the  stretch  determined  by  two  terms  consists  either  of 
an  infinite  number  of  terms,  or,  when  the  two  term**  coincide,  of  one  term  only,  and 
never  of  a finite  number  of  terms  other  than  one.  But  finite  stretches  are  presented 
by  other  types  of  series,  e.g.  progressions. 

The  theorem  that  the  number  of  the  continuum  is  results  very  simply  from  the 
proposition  of  Chapter  xxxvi,  that  infinite  classes  of  finite  integers  form  a continuous 
series.  'Hie  number  of  all  classes  of  finite  integers  is  2**  (ride  mpra),  and  the  number  of 
finite  classes  is  oq.  Hence  the  number  of  all  infinite  classes  of  finite  integers  is  for 
the  subtraction  of  o0  does  not  diminish  any  number  greater  than  a^;  2**  is  therefore 
the  number  of  the  continuum.  To  prove  that  this  number  is  a,  it  would  therefore 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  number  of  infinite  classes  of  finite  integers  is  the  same 
as  die  number  of  types  of  series  that  can  be  formed  of  all  the  finite  integers;  for  the 
latter  number,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  ax. 

* Cf.  Whitehead,  he.  eit.  pp.  39*2-4. 
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TRANSFINITE  ORDINALS. 

290.  The  transfinite  ordinals  are,  if  possible,  even  more  interesting 
and  remarkable  than  the  transfinite  cardinals.  Unlike  the  latter,  they 
do  not  obey  the  commutative  law,  and  their  arithmetic  is  therefore  quite 
different  from  elementary  arithmetic.  For  every  transfinite  cardinal,  or 
at  any  rate  for  any  one  of  a certain  class,  there  is  an  infinite  collection 
of  transfinite  ordinals,  although  the  cardinal  number  of  all  ordinals  is 
the  same  as  or  less  than  that  of  all  cardinals.  The  ordinals  which 
belong  to  series  whose  cardinal  number  is  are  called  the  second  class 
of  ordinals;  those  corresponding  to  are  called  the  third  class,  and 
so  on.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  essentially  classes  of  series,  or  better 
still,  classes  of  generating  relations  of  series;  they  are  defined,  for  the 
most  part,  by  some  relation  to  mathematical  induction.  The  finite 
ordinals,  also,  may  be  conceived  as  types  of  series : for  example,  the 
ordinal  number  n may  be  taken  to  mean  “ a serial  relation  of  n terms ;” 
or,  in  popular  language,  n terms  in  a row.  This  is  an  ordinal  notion, 
distinct  from  “ wth,”  and  logically  prior  to  it*.  In  this  sense,  n is  the 
name  of  a class  of  serial  relations.  It  is  this  sense,  not  that  expressed 
by  u 71th,11  which  is  generalized  by  Cantor  so  as  to  apply  to  infinite 
series. 

291.  Let  us  begin  with  Cantoris  definition  of  the  second  class  of 
ordinal  numbers 

u It  is  now  to  be  shown,”  he  says,  a how  we  are  led  to  the  definitions 
of  the  new  numbers,  and  in  what  way  are  obtained  the  natural  sections, 
which  I call  classes  of  numbers , in  the  absolutely  endless  series  of  real 
integers....  The  series  (1)  of  positive  real  whole  numbers  1,  % 3, ... 
arises  from  repeated  positing  and  combination  of  units  which  are  pre- 
supposed and  regarded  as  equal ; the  number  v is  the  expression  both  for  a 
certain  finite  amount  ( Anzahl ) of  such  successive  positings,and  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  units  posited  into  a whole.  Thus  the  formation  of  finite 

* Cf.  mpra  Part  IV,  Chap,  xxix,  §§  231,  232. 

+ Mannichfaltigkeitzkhre,  § II,  pp.  32,  33. 
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real  whole  numbers  rests  on  the  addition  of  a unit  to  & number  which 
has  already  been  formed ; I call  this  moment,  which,  as  we  shall  see 
immediately,  also  plays  an  essential  part  in  the  formation  of  the  higher 
integers,  the  first  principle  of  formation.  The  amount  {AnzaM)  of 
possible  numbers  v of  the  class  (1)  is  infinite,  and  there  is  no  greatest 
among  them.  Thus  however  contradictory  it  would  be  to  speak  of 
a greatest  number  of  the  class  (1),  there  is  yet  nothing  objectionable 
in  imagining  a new  number,  which  we  will  call  which  is  to  express 
that  the  whole  collection  (1)  is  given  by  its  law  in  its  natural  order 
of  succession.  (In  the  same  way  as  v expresses  the  combination  of  a 
certain  finite  amount  of  units  into  a whole.)  It  is  even  permissible  to 
think  of  the  newly  created  number  m as  a limit,  towards  which  the 
numbers  v tend,  if  by  this  nothing  else  is  understood  but  that  co  is 
the  first  integer  which  follows  all  the  numbers  y,  ij>.  is  to  be  called 
greater  than  each  of  the  numbers  v.  By  allowing  further  additions 
of  units  to  follow  the  positing  of  the  number  co  we  obtain,  by  the  help 
of  the  first  principle  of  formation,  the  further  numbers 

co  *4“  I,  4*  

Since  here  again  we  come  to  no  greatest  number,  we  imagine  a new  one, 
which  we  may  call  2co,  and  which  is  to  be  the  first  after  all  previous 
numbers  v and  co  + v. 

u The  logical  function  which  has  given  us  the  two  numbers  co  and  2co 
is  evidently  different  from  the  first  principle  of  fonnation ; I call  it  the 
second  principle  of  formation  of  real  integers,  and  define  it  more  exactly 
as  follows : If  we  have  any  determinate  succession  of  defined  real  integers, 
among  which  there  is  no  greatest  number,  by  means  of  this  second 
principle  of  formation  a new  number  is  created,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  limit  of  those  numbers,  i.e.  is  defined  as  the  next  number  greater 
than  all  of  them.” 

The  two  principles  of  formation  will  be  made  clearer  by  considering 
that  an  ordinal  number  is  merely  a type  or  class  of  series,  or  rather 
of  their  generating  relations.  Thus  if  we  have  any  series  which  has 
no  last  term,  every  part  of  such  a series  which  can  be  defined  as  all 
the  terms  up  to  and  including  a certain  term  of  the  series  will  have 
a last  term.  But  since  the  series  itself  has  no  last  term,  it  is  of  a 
different  type  from  any  such  part  or  segment  of  itself.  Hence  the 
ordinal  number  representing  the  series  as  a whole  mast  be  different 
from  that  representing  any  such  segment  of  itself,  and  must  be  a 
number  having  no  immediate  predecessor,  since  the  series  has  no  last 
term.  Thus  co  is  simply  the  name  of  the  class  pwgresshn^  or  of  the 
generating  relations  of  series  of  this  class.  The  second  principle  of 
fonnation,  in  short,  is  that  by  which  we  define  a certain  type  of  series 
having  no  last  term.  Considering  the  ordinals  preceding  any  ordinal 
<x  which  is  obtained  by  the  second  principle  as  representing  segments 
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of  a series  represented  by  a,  the  ordinal  a itself  represents  the  limit 
of  such  segments;  and  as  we  saw  before,  the  segments  always  have  a 
limit  (provided  they  have  no  maximum),  even  when  the  original  series 
has  none*. 

In  order  to  define  a class  among  transfinite  ordinals  (of  which,  as 
is  evident,  the  succession  is  infinite),  Cantor  introduces  what  he  calls 
a principle  of  limitation  ( Hem mungsp rijic  ip  ) f.  According  to  this 
principle,  the  second  class  of  ordinals  is  to  consist  only  of  those  whose 
predecessors,  from  1 upwards,  form  a series  of  the  first  power,  i.e.  a series 
whose  cardinal  number  is  a0,  or  one  whose  terms,  in  a suitable  order, 
have  a one-one  relation  to  the  finite  integers.  It  is  then  shown  that 
the  power,  or  cardinal  number,  of  the  second  class  of  ordinals  as  a 
whole,  is  different  from  a0  (p.  35),  and  is  further  the  very  next  cardinal 
number  after  (p.  37).  What  is  meant  by  the  next  cardinal  number 
to  a*  results  clearly  from  the  following  proposition  (p.  38):  “ If  M be  any 
well-defined  collection  of  the  power  of  the  second  class  of  numbers, 
and  if  any  infinite  portion  M of  M be  taken,  then  either  the  collection 
Mf  can  be  considered  as  a simply  infinite  series,  or  it  is  possible  to 
establish  a unique  and  reciprocal  correspondence  between  M and  M'7* 
That  is  to  say,  any  part  of  a collection  of  the  second  power  is  either 
finite,  or  of  the  first  power,  or  of  the  second ; and  hence  there  is  no 
power  between  the  first  and  second. 

292.  Before  proceeding  to  the  addition,  multiplication,  etc.,  of 
ordinals,  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  above  propositions,  as  far  as  possible, 
out  of  their  mathematical  dress,  and  to  state,  in  ordinary  language, 
exactly  what  it  is  they  mean.  As  for  the  ordinal  &>,  this  is  simply  the 
name  for  the  class  of  generating  relations  of  progressions.  We  have 
seen  how  a progression  is  defined : .it  is  a series  which  has  a first  term, 
and  a Jxmn  next  after  each  term,  and  which  ol>eys  mathematical  induc- 
tion. By  mathematical  induction  itself  we  can  show  that  every  j>art 
of  a progression,  if  it  has  a last  term,  has  some  finite  ordinal  number  n> 
where  n denotes  the  clash  of  series  consisting  of  n terms  in  order ; while 
every  part  which  has  no  last  term  is  itself  a progression ; also  we  can 
show  (what  is  indeed  obvious)  that  no  finite  ordinal  will  represent  a 
progression.  Now  progressions  are  a perfectly  definite  class  of  series, 
and  the  principle  of  abstraction  shows  that  there  is  some  entity  to 
which  all  of  them  have  a relation  which  they  have  to  nothing  else — 
for  all  progressions  are  ordinally  similar  (Le.  have  a one-one  relation 

* On  the  segments  of  well-ordered  series  see  Cantor’s  article  in  Math.  Annalen, 
xuXj  § 13.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ordinals  above  explained  are 
analogous,  in  their  genesis,  to  the  real  numbers  considered  as  segments  (vide  ('hap. 
xxxiii,  xtipra).  Here,  as  there,  the  existence  of  <0  is  not  open  to  question  when 
the  segment-theory  is  adopted,  whereas  on  any  other  theory  the  existence-theorem 
is  indemonstrable  and  implausible. 

t Mauri  ickjattigkritx/ekre,  p.  34. 
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such  that  earlier  terms  are  correlated  with  earlier  ernes,  and  later  with 
later),  and  ordinal  similarity  is  symmetrical,  transitive,  and  {among 
series)  reflexive.  This  entity,  to  which  the  principle  of  abstraction 
points,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  type  or  class  of  serial  relations,  since 
no  series  can  belong  to  more  than  one  type  of  series.  The  type  to 
which  progressions  belong,  then,  is  what  Cantor  calls  ©.  Mathematical 
induction,  starting  from  any  finite  ordinal,  can  never  reach  since 
w is  not  a member  of  the  class  of  finite  ordinals.  Indeed,  we  may  define 
the  finite  ordinals  or  cardinals — and  where  series  are  concerned,  this 
seems  the  best  definition — as  those  which,  starting  from  0 or  1,  can  be 
reached  bv  mathematical  induction.  This  principle,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  or  postulate,  but  as  the  definition  of  fmitude.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  that  every  number  has 
an  immediate  successor,  we  can  prove  that  any  assigned  number,  say, 
10,937,  is  finite — provided,  of  course,  that  the  number  assigned  is  a 
finite  number.  That  is  to  say,  every  proposition  concerning  10,987 
can  be  proved  without  the  use  of  mathematical  induction,  which,  as 
most  of  us  can  remember,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Arithmetic  of  our 
childhood-  There  is  therefore  no  kind  of  logical  error  in  using  the 
principle  as  a definition  of  the  class  of  finite  numbers,  nor  is  there  a 
shadow  of  a reason  for  supposing  that  the  principle  applies  to  all 
ordinal  or  all  cardinal  numbers. 

At  this  point,  a word  to  the  philosophers  may  be  in  season.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  suppose  that  the  distinction  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  is  one  whose  meaning  is  immediately  evident,  and  they 
reason  on  the  subject  as  though  no  precise  definitions  were  needed. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  distinction  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite  is 
by  no  means  easy,  and  has  only  been  brought  to  light  by  modern 
mathematicians.  The  numbers  0 and  1 axe  capable  of  logical  definition, 
and  it  can  be  shown  logically  that  every  number  has  a successor.  We 
can  now  define  finite  numbers  either  by  the  fact  that  mathematical 
induction  can  reach  them,  starting  from  0 or  1 — in  Dedekind’s  language, 
that  they  form  the  chain  of  0 or  1 — or  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
numbers  of  collections  such  that  no  proper  part  of  them  has  the  same 
number  as  the  whole.  These  two  conditions  may  be  easily  shown  to  be 
equivalent.  But  they  alone  precisely  distinguish  the  finite  from  the 
infinite,  and  any  discussion  of  infinity  which  neglects  them  must  be  more 
or  less  frivolous. 

293.  With  regard  to  numbers  of  the  second  class  other  than 
we  may  make  the  following  remark-  A collection  of  two  or  more 
terms  is  always,  except  possibly  for  some  very  large  infinite  collections, 
the  field  of  more  than  one  serial  relation.  Men  may  be  arranged  by 
their  rank,  age,  wealth,  or  in  alphabetical  order : all  these  relations 
among  men  generate  series,  and  each  places  mankind  in  a different 
order.  But  when  a collection  is  finite,  all  possible  orders  give  one  and 
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the  same  ordinal  number,  namely  that  corresponding  to  the  cardinal 
number  of  the  collection.  That  is  to  say,  all  series  which  can  be  formed 
of  a certain  finite  number  of  terms  are  ordinally  similar.  With  infinite 
series,  this  is  quite  different.  An  infinite  collection  of  terms  which  is 
capable  of  different  orders  may  belong,  in  its  various  orders,  to  quite 
different  types.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  rationals,  in  one  order, 
form  a compact  series  with  no  beginning  or  end,  while  in  another  order 
they  form  a progression.  These  are  series  of  entirely  different  types; 
and  the  same  possibility  extends  to  all  infinite  series.  The  ordinal  type 
of  a series  is  not  changed  by  the  interchange  of  two  consecutive  terms, 
nor,  consequently,  in  virtue  of  mathematical  induction,  by  any  finite 
number  of  such  interchanges.  The  general  principle  is,  that  the  type 
of  a series  is  not  changed  by  what  may  be  called  a permutation.  That 
is,  if  P be  a serial  relation  by  which  the  terms  of  u are  ordered,  R a 
one-one  relation  whose  domain  and  whose  converse  domain  are  both  u, 

then  RPR  is  a serial  relation  of  the  same  type  as  P ; and  all  serial 
relations  whose  field  is  and  which  are  of  the  same  type  as  P,  are  of 
the  above  form  RPR.  But  by  a rearrangement  not  reducible  to  a 
permutation,  the  type,  in  general,  is  changed.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  natural  numbers,  first  in  their  natural  order,  and  then  in  the  order 
in  which  2 comes  first,  then  all  the  higher  numbers  in  their  natural 
order,  and  last  of  all  1.  In  the  first  order,  the  natural  numbers  form 
a progression ; in  the  second,  they  form  a progression  together  .with 
a last  term.  In  the  second  form,  mathematical  induction  no  longer 
applies ; there  are  propositions  which  hold  of  and  of  every  subsequent 
finite  number,  but  not  of  1.  The  first  form  is  the  type  of  any  funda- 
mental series  of  the  kind  we  considered  in  Chapter  xxxvi ; the  second  is 
the  type  of  any  such  series  together  with  its  limit.  Cantor  has  shown 
that  every  denumerable  collection  can  be  given  an  order  which  corre- 
sponds to  any  assigned  ordinal  number  of  the  second  class*.  Hence 
the  second  class  of  ordinal  numbers  may  be  defined  as  all  the  types 
of  well-ordered  series  in  which  any  one  given  denumerable  collection  can 
be  arranged  by  means  of  different  generating  relations.  The  possibility 
of  such  different  types  depends  upon  the  fundamental  property  of  infinite 
collections,  that  an  infinite  part  of  an  infinite  collection  can  always 
be  found,  which  will  have  a one-one  correlation  with  the  whole.  If 
the  original  collection  was  a series,  the  part,  by  this  correlation,  becomes 
a series  ordinally  similar  to  the  whole : the  remaining  terms,  if  added 
after  all  the  terms  of  the  infinite  part,  will  then  make  the  whole 
ordinally  different  from  what  it  wasf. 

* Acta  Math,  ii,  p.  394. 

t The  remaining  terms,  if  they  be  finite  in  number,  will  often  not  alter  the  type 
if  added  at  the  beginning;  but  if  they  be  infinite,  they  will  in  general  alter  it  even 
then.  This  will  soon  be  more  fully  explained. 
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We  may  assimilate  the  theory  of  ordinals  to  that  of  cardinals  as 
follows.  Two  relations  will  be  said  to  be  like  when  there  is  a one-one 
relation  S,  whose  domain  is  the  field  of  one  of  them  (P\  and  which 
is  such  that  the  other  relation  is  SPS.  If  P be  a well-ordered  relation, 
i.e.  one  which  generates  a well-ordered  series,  the  class  of  relations  like 
P may  be  defined  as  the  ordinal  number  of  P.  Thus  ordinal  numbers 
result  from  likeness  among  relations  as  cardinals  from  similarity  among 
classes. 

294.  We  can  now  understand  the  rules  for  the  addition  and  multi- 
plication of  transfinite  ordinals.  Both  operations  obey  the  associative, 
but  not  the  commutative  law.  The  distributive  law  is  true,  in  general, 
only  in  the  form  7 (a  4*  f3)  — 7a  -f  7$, 

where  a + /3,  a,  /3  are  multipliers*.  That  addition  does  not  obey  the 
commutative  law  may  be  easily  seen.  Take  for  example  m 4- 1 and 
1 ■+  &).  The  first  denotes  a progression  followed  by  a single  term : 
this  is  the  type  presented  by  a progression  and  its  limit,  which  is 
different  from  a simple  progression.  Hence  m + 1 is  a different  ordinal 
from  a>.  But  1 4*  <o  denotes  a progression  preceded  by  a single  term, 
and  this  is  again  a progression.  Hence  1 4-  m = ©,  but  1 *f  m does  not 
equal  -f  1 f.  The  numbers  of  the  second  class  are,  in  fact,  of  two 
kinds,  (1)  those  which  have  an  immediate  predecessor,  (2)  those  which 
have  none.  Numbers  such  as  o>,  co.%  have  no 

immediate  predecessor.  If  any  of  these  numbers  be  added  to  a finite 
number,  the  same  transfinite  number  reappears ; but  if  a finite  number 
be  added  to  any  of  these  numbers,  we  get  a new'  number.  The  numbers 
with  no  predecessor  represent  series  which  have  no  end,  while  those 
which  have  a predecessor  represent  series  which  have  an  end.  It  is 
plain  that  terms  added  at  the  beginning  of  a series  with  no  end  leave  it 
endless;  but  the  addition  of  a terminating  series  after  an  endless  one  pro- 
duces a terminating  series,  and  therefore  a new'  type  of  order.  Thus  there 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  these  rules  of  addition,  which  simply  express 
the  type  of  series  resulting  from  the  combination  of  two  given  series. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  rules  of  subtraction];.  If  a is  less  than 
y3,  the  equation  a 4 £ = $ 

has  always  one  and  only  one  solution  in  £,  which  we  may  represent  by 
ft  — a.  This  gives  the  type  of  series  that  must  be  added  after  a to 
produce  13.  But  the  equation 

£ + a = £ 

* Mannich faltigkeitslehre,  p.  39;  will  be  the  type  of  a series  consisting  of 
two  parts,  namely  a part  of  the  type  a followed  by  a part  of  the  type  3 ; ya  will  he 
the  type  of  a series  consisting-  of  a series  of  the  type  a of  series  of  the  type  y.  Thus 
a series  composed  of  two  progressions  is  of  the  type  © . 2. 

t Math.  Annalen , xlvi,  § 8. 

| MannichfaltigkeiUlehre,  p.  39. 
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will  sometimes  have  no  solution,  and  at  other  times  an  infinite  number 
of  solutions.  Thus  the  equation 

*t*  (o  = co  -t  i 

has  no  solution  at  all : no  number  of  terms  added  at  the  beginning  of 
a progression  will  produce  a progression  together  with  a last  term.  In 
fact,  in  the  equation  £ + a = ft,  if  a represents  an  endless  type,  while  ft 
represents  a terminating  type,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  terms  added 
before  a can  never  produce  a terminating  type,  and  therefore  can  never 
produce  the  type  ft.  On  the  other  hand,  if*  we  consider  the  equation 

f 4*  to  = co.  2 

this  will  be  satisfied  by  £ = a>  + n,  where  n is  zero  or  any  finite  number. 
For  n before  the  second  co  will  coalesce  with  this  to  form  co,  and  thus 
co  q-  n + to  = co.  %.  In  this  case,  therefore,  £ has  an  infinite  number  of 
values.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  possible  values  of  £ have  a 
minimum,  which  is  a sort  of  principal  value  of  the  difference  between  ft 
and  a.  Thus  subtraction  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  we  seek  a 
number  which,  added  to  a,  will  give  ft,  or  a number  to  which  a may  be 
added  so  as  to  give  ft.  In  the  first  case,  provided  a is  less  than  ft , there 
is  always  a unique  solution ; in  the  second  case,  there  may  be  no 
solution,  and  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 

295.  The  multiplication  of  ordinals  is  defined  as  follows*.  Let 
M and  N be  two  series  of  the  types  a and  ft.  In  A7,  in  place  of  each 
element  n,  substitute  a series  Mn  of  the  type  a ; and  let  S be  the  series 
formed  of  all  the  terms  of  all  series  Mn,  taken  in  the  following  order : 
(1)  any  two  elements  of  S which  belong  to  the  same  series  Mn  are  to 
preserve  the  order  they  had  in  Mn ; two  elements  which  belong  to 
different  series  Mn,  Mn>  are  to  have  the  order  which  n and  n have  in  N. 
Then  the  type  of  S depends  only  upon  a and  ft,  and  is  defined  to  be 
their  product  aft,  where  a is  the  multiplicand,  and  ft  the  multiplicator. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  products  do  not  always  obey  the  commutative  law. 
For  example,  2 . qj  is  the  type  of  series  presented  by 

€i>  fi\  ^25  Si * ^3?  •**  &Vi  

which  is  a progression,  so  that  2 . to  = m.  But  g>.  2 is  the  type 
£i,  €%,  ez  ...  ev,  ...;  f\,  fi*,  ...  fv,  ... 

which  is  a combination  of  two  progressions,  but  not  a single  progression. 
In  the  former  series,  there  is  only  one  term,  el9  which  has  no  immediate 
predecessor ; in  the  latter  there  are  two,  el  and  fl. 

Of  division,  as  of  subtraction,  two  kinds  must  be  distinguished  *f.  If 
there  are  three  ordinals  a,  ft,  y,  such  that  ft  — ay,  then  the  equation 
ft  — Q%  has  no  other  solution  than  £ = 7,  and  we  may  therefore  denote 

* Math.  Annalen,  xlvj,  § 8. 
t Mannichfaltigkeitslekre,  p.  40. 
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7 bv  y9/a* * * §.  But  the  equation  = fa,  if  soluble  at  all,  may  hare  several 
or  even  an  infinity  of  roots;  of  which,  however,  one  is  always  the 
smallest.  This  smallest  root  is  denoted  by  £//«. 

Multiplication  of  ordinals  is  the  process  of  representing  a series  of 
series  as  a single  series,  each  series  being  taken  as  a whole,  and  preserving 
its  place  in  the  series  of  series.  Division,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
process  of  splitting  up  a single  series  into  a series  of  series,  without 
altering  the  order  of  its  terms.  Both  these  processes  have  some  im- 
portance in  connection  with  dimensions.  Division,  as  is  plain,  is  only 
possible  with  some  types  of  series;  those  with  which  it  is  not  possible 
mav  be  called  primes.  The  theory  of  primes  is  interesting,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  it  f . 

296.  Every  rational  integral  or  exponential  function  of  &>  is  a 
number  of  the  second  class,  even  when  such  numbers  as  a>%  co*1,  etc., 
occur  J.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  types  of  denumerable 
series  are  capable  of  such  a form.  For  example,  the  type  which 
represents  the  rationals  in  order  of  magnitude!,  is  wholly  incapable  of 
expression  in  terms  of  co.  Such  a type  is  not  called  by  Cantor  an 
ordinal  number . The  tenn  ordinal  number  is  reserved  for  well-ordered 
series,  i.e.  such  as  have  the  following  two  properties j| : 

I.  There  is  in  the  series  F a first  term. 

II.  If  F'  is  a part  of  F,  and  if  F possesses  one  or  more  terms  which 

come  after  all  the  terms  of  F\  then  there  is  a term  f'  of 
F which  immediately  follows  F\  so  that  there  is  no  term  of 
' F before  f'  and  after  all  terms  of  Fl . 

All  possible  functions  of  co  and  finite  ordinals  only,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  types  such  as  that  of  the  rationals,  represent  well-ordered  series, 
though  the  converse  does  not  hold.  In  every  well-ordered  series,  there 
is  a term  next  after  any  given  term,  except  the  last  term  if  there  be 
one ; and  provided  the  series  is  infinite,  it  always  contains  parts  which 
are  progressions.  A term  which  comes  next  after  a progression  has 
no  immediate  predecessor,  and  the  type  of  the  segment  formed  of  its 
predecessors  is  of  what  is  called  the  second  species.  The  other  terms 
have  immediate  predecessors,  and  the  types  of  the  segments  formed  of 
their  predecessors  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  species. 

* Cantor  has  changed  his  notation  in  regard  to  multiplication : formerly,  in  a .ft 
a was  the  mnltiplicator,  and  £ the  multiplicand;  now,  the  opposite  order  is 
adopted.  In  following  older  works,  except  in  actual  quotations,  I have  altered  the 
order  to  that  now  adopted. 

t See  Mannich faltigkeitslehre,  p.  40. 

X On  the  exponential  function,  see  Math.  Annalen,  xlix,  §§  18-20. 

§ Math.  Annalen , xlvi,  § 9. 

jj  Math.  Annalen,  xiax,  § 12.  The  definition  may  be  replaced  by  the  following, 
which  is  equivalent  to  it:  a series  is  well-ordered  if  every  class  contained  in  the 
series  (except  of  course  the  null-class)  has  a first  term. 
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297.  The  consideration  of  series  which  are  not  well-ordered  is  im- 
portant, though  the  results  have  far  less  affinity  to  Arithmetic  than  in 
the  case  of  well-ordered  series.  Thus  the  type  rj  is  not  expressible  as  a 
function  of  co,  since  all  functions  of  co  represent  series  with  a first  term, 
whereas  77  has  no  first  term,  and  all  functions  of  co  represent  series  in 
which  every  term  has  an  immediate  successor,  which  again  is  not  the 
case  with  77.  Even  the  series  of  negative  and  positive  integers  and  zero 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  00,  since  this  series  has  no  beginning. 
Cantor  defines  for  this  purpose  a serial  type  *co,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  a regression  (id.  §7).  The  definition  of  a progression,  as 

we  have  seen,  is  relative  to  some  one-one  aliorelative  Pf.  When  P 
generates  a progression,  this  progression  with  respect  to  P is  a regression 
with  respect  to  P,  and  its  type,  considered  as  generated  by  P,  is  denoted 
by  * co.  Thus  the  whole  series  of  negative  and  positive  integers  is 
of  the  type  *co  + co.  Such  a series  can  be  divided  anywhere  into  two 
progressions,  generated  by  converse  relations;  but  in  regard  to  one 
relation,  it  is  not  reducible  to  any  combination  of  progressions.  Such  a 
series  is  completely  defined,  by  the  methods  of  Part  IV,  as  follows  : P is 

a one-one  aliorelative ; the  field  of  P is  identical  with  that  of  P ; the 
disjunctive  relation  u some  finite  positive  power  of  P ” is  transitive  and 
asymmetrical ; and  the  series  consists  of  all  terms  having  this  relation 
or  its  converse  to  a given  term  together  with  the  given  term.  The  class 
of  series  corresponding  to  any  transfinite  ordinal  type  may  always  be 
thus  defined  by  the  methods  of  Part  IV ; but  where  a type  cannot  be 
expressed  as  a function  of  co  or  *00  or  both,  it  will  usually  be  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  define  our  type  completely,  either  to  bring  in  a reference  to 
some  other  relation,  in  regard  to  which  the  terms  of  our  series  form  a pro- 
gression, or  to  specify  the  behaviour  of  our  series  with  respect  to  limits. 
Thus  the  type  of  the  series  of  rationals  is  not  defined  by  specifying  that 
it  is  compact,  and  has  no  beginning  or  end ; this  definition  applies  also, 
for  example,  to  what  Cantor  calls  the  semi-continuum,  i.e.  the  continuum 
with  its  ends  cut  off.  We  must  add  that  the  rationals  are  denumerable, 
i.e.  that,  with  respect  to  another  relation,  they  form  a progression. 
I doubt  whether,  in  this  case,  the  behaviour  of  the  rationals  with 
regard  to  limits  can  be  used  for  definition.  Their  chief  characteristics 
in  this  respect  are:  (1)  that  they  are  condensed  in  themselves,  i.e.  every 
term  of  them  is  the  limit  of  certain  progressions  and  regressions ; 
(2)  in  any  interval,  a progression  or  a regression  which  has  no  limit  is 
contained.  But  both  these  characteristics  belong  to  the  series  of 
irrational  numbers,  i.e . to  the  series  obtained  by  omitting  all  rationals 
from  the  series  of  real  numbers;  yet  this  series  is  not  denumerable. 

t An  aliorelative  is  a relation  which  no  term  can  have  to  itself.  This  term  is  due 
to  Pierce.  See  Schroder,  Algebra  u.  Logik  der  Relative , p.  131. 
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Thus  it  would  seem  that  we  cannot  define  tike  type  to  which  the 
rational*  belong,  without  reference  to  two  generating  relations.  The 
type  7)  is  that  of  endless  compact  series  whose  terms,  with  reference  to 
another  relation,  form  a progression. 

From  the  last  remark,  we  see  clearly  the  importance  of  the  correlation 
of  series,  with  which  we  began  the  discussions  of  Part  V.  For  it  is  only 
by  means  of  correlation  that  the  type  of  the  rationals,  and  hence  the 
continuum,  can  be  defined.  Until  we  bring  in  some  other  relation  than 
that  by  which  the  order  of  magnitude  among  rationals  arises,  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  type  of  the  rationals  from  that  of  the 
irrationals. 

298.  The  consideration  of  ordinals  not  expressible  m functions  of 
eo  shows  clearly  that  ordinals  in  general  are  to  be  considered — as  I 
suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter — as  classes  or  types  of 
serial  relations,  and  to  this  view  Cantor  himself  now  apparently  adheres; 
for  in  the  article  in  the  Maihema&wche  Annakn , VoL  xlvi,  he  speaks  of 
them  always  as  types  of  order,  not  as  numbers,  and  in  the  following 
article  (Math.  Annalen , xlix,  § 12),  he  definitely  restricts  ordinal  numbers 
to  well-ordered  series.  In  his  earlier  writings,  he  confined  himself 
more  to  functions  of  ft),  which  bear  many  analogies  td  more  familiar 
kinds  of  numbers.  These  are,  in  fact,  types  of  order  which  may  be 
presented  by  series  of  finite  and  transfinite  cardinals  which  begin  with 
some  cardinal.  But  other  types  of  order,  as  we  have  now  seen,  have 
very  little  resemblance  to  numbers. 

299.  It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  the  definitions  of  general  notions 
involved  in  terms  of  what  may  be  called  relation-arithmetic*  If  P,  Q be 
two  relations  such  that  there  is  a one-one  relation  S whose  domain  is  the 

field  of  P and  which  is  such  that  Q — SPS , then  P and  Q are  said  to  be 
like.  The  class  of  relations  like  P,  which  I denote  by  XP,  is  called 
P's  relation-number.  If  the  fields  of  P and  Q have  no  common  terms, 
P 4-  Q is  defined  to  be  P or  Q or  the  relation  which  holds  between  any 
term  of  the  field  of  P and  any  term  of  the  field  of  Q,  and  between  no 
other  terms.  Thus  P + Q is  not  equal  to  Q 4-  P.  Again  XP  -f  X#  is 
defined  as  X (P  4-  Q).  For  the  summation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
relations,  we  require  an  aliorelative  whose  field  Is  composed  of  relations 
whose  fields  are  mutually  exclusive.  Let  P be  such  a relation,  p its 
field,  so  that  p is  a class  of  relations.  Then  2^  is  to  denote  either  one 
of  the  relations  of  the  class  p or  the  relation  of  any  term  belonging 
to  the  field  of  some  relation  Q of  the  class  p to  a term  belonging  to  the 
field  of  another  relation  K (of  the  class  p)  to  which  Q has  the  relation  P. 
(If  P be  a serial  relation,  and  p a class  of  serial  relations,  2 pp  will  be  the 
generating  relation  of  the  sum  of  the  various  series  generated  by  terms 
of  p taken  in  the  order  generated  by  P.)  We  may  define  the  sum 


* Cf.  Part  IV,  Chap,  xxix,  §231. 
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of  the  relation-numbers  of  the  various  terms  of  p as  the  relation-number 
of  If  all  the  terms  of  p have  the  same  relation-number,  say  a, 

and  if  0 be  the  relation-number  of  P,  axjS  will  be  defined  to  be  the 
relation-number  of  2 pp.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
generally  the  three  formal  laws  which  hold  of  well-ordered  series, 
namely : 

(a+0)  + y=a  + (£  + 7) 

a + 7)  = + a7 

(a/9)y  = a(/3y). 

The  proofs  are  very  closely  analogous  to  those  discovered  by  Mr  White- 
head  for  cardinal  numbers  (. Amer . Journal  of  Math.,  Vol.  xxiv);  but 
they  differ  by  the  fact  that  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered  for 
defining  an  infinite  product  of  relation-numbers,  or  even  of  ordinal 
numbers. 

300.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  merit  of  the  above  method  is 
that  it  allows  no  doubt  as  to  existence-theorems — a point  in  which 
Cantor’s  work  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  As  this  is  an  important 
matter,  and  one  in  which  philosophers  are  apt  to  be  sceptical,  I shall 
here  repeat  the  argument  in  outline.  It  may  be  shown,  to  begin  with, 
that  no  finite  class  embraces  all  terms : this  results,  with  a little  care, 
from  the  fact  that,  since  0 is  a cardinal  number,  the  number  of  numbers 
up  to  and  including  a finite  number  n is  w + 1.  Further,  if  n be  a 
finite  number,  n + \ is  a new  finite  number  different  from  all  its  prede- 
cessors. Hence  finite  cardinals  form  a progression,  and  therefore  the 
ordinal  number  co  and  the  cardinal  number  Oo  exist  (in  the  mathematical 
sense).  Hence,  by  mere  rearrangements  of  the  series  of  finite  cardinals, 
we  obtain  all  ordinals  of  Cantor’s  second  class.  We  may  now  define  the 
ordinal  number  co1  as  the  class  of  serial  relations  such  that,  if  u be  a class 
contained  in  the  field  of  one  of  them,  to  say  that  u has  successors  implies 
and  is  implied  by  saying  that  u has  Oo  terms  or  a finite  number  of  terms ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  series  of  ordinals  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  order  of  magnitude  is  of  this  type.  Hence  the  existence  of  (o1 
is  proved;  and  ax  is  defined  to  be  the  number  of  terms  in  a series 
whose  generating  relation  is  of  the  type  ©1%  Hence  we  can  advance  to 

and  a2  and  so  on,  and  even  to  co^  and  aw,  whose  existence  can  be 
similarly  proved : will  be  the  type  of  generating  relation  of  a series 

such  that,  if  u be  a class  contained  in  the  series,  to  say  that  u has 
successors  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  u is  finite  or  has,  for  a suitable 
finite  value  of  n,  terms.  This  process  gives  us  a one-one  correlation 
of  ordinals  with  cardinals : it  is  evident  that,  by  extending  the  process, 
we  can  make  each  cardinal  which  can  belong  to  a well-ordered  series 
correspond  to  one  and  only  one  ordinal.  Cantor  assumes  as  an  axiom  that 
every  class  is  the  field  of  some  well-ordered  series,  and  deduces  that  all 
cardinals  can  be  correlated  with  ordinals  by  the  above  method.  This 
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assumption  seems  to  me  unwarranted,  especially  in  view  of  the  fail  that 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  arranging  a class  of  2**  terms  in  a well- 
ordered  series.  We  do  not  know  that  of  any  two  different  cardinal 
numbers  one  must  be  the  greater,  and  it  may  be  that  2**  is  neither 
greater  nor  less  than  cc}  and  a$  and  their  successors,  which  may  be  called 
well-ordered  cardinals  because  they  apply  to  well-ordered  classes. 

301.  There  is  a difficulty  as  regards  the  type  of  the  whole  series  of 
ordinal  numbers.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  even*  segment  of  this  series 
is  well-ordered,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  whole  series  i*  also 
well-ordered.  If  so,  its  type  would  have  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  ordinal 
numbers,  for  the  ordinals  less  than  a given  ordinal  form,  in  order  of 
magnitude,  a series  whose  type  is  the  given  ordinal.  But  there  cannot  be 
a greatest  ordinal  number,  because  every  ordinal  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  1.  From  this  contradiction,  M.  Burali-Forti,  who  dis- 
covered it*,  infers  that  of  two  different  ordinals,  as  of  two  different 
cardinals,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  greater  and  the 
other  less.  In  this,  however,  he  consciously  contradicts  a theorem  of 
Cantor’s  which  affirms  the  opposite f.  I have  examined  this  theorem 
with  all  possible  care,  and  have  failed  to  find  any  flaw  in  the  proof*. 
But  there  is  another  premiss  in  M.  Burali- Forties  argument,  which 
appears  to  me  more  capable  of  denial,  and  that  is,  that  the  series  of  all 
ordinal  numbers  is  well-ordered.  Ill  is  does  not  follow*  from  the  fact 
that  all  its  segments  are  well-ordered,  and  must,  I think,  be  rejected, 
since,  so  far  as  I know,  it  is  incapable  of  proof.  In  this  way,  it  would 
seem,  the  contradiction  in  question  can  be  avoided. 

302.  We  may  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  successive  derivatives 
of  a series,  already  briefly  discussed  in  Chapter  xxxvi.  This  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  applications  of  those  ordinals  which  are  functions 
of  CD;  and  may  even  be  used  as  an  independent  method  of  defining  them. 
We  have  already  seen  how,  from  a series  P,  its  first  derivative  is 
obtained§.  The  first  derivative  of  P,  which  is  denoted  by  P\  is  the 
class  of  its  limiting  points.  P"y  the  second  derivative  of  P\  consists  of 
the  limiting-points  of  P',  and  so  on.  Every  infinite  collection  has 
at  least  one  limiting-point:  for  example,  m is  the  limit  of  the  finite 
ordinals.  By  induction  we  can  define  any  derivative  of  finite  order  Pr. 
If  Pv  consists  of  a finite  number  of  points,  P*+I  vanishes ; if  this  happens 
for  any  finite  number  r,  P is  said  to  be  of  the  1st  genus  and  the  vth 

* “Una  questione  sui  iiumeri  transfiniti/’  Rendiemtti  del  eirmfo  Matematim  di 
Palermo , Vol.  xi  (1897). 

t Theorem  n off  13  of  Cantor's  article  in  Math . Annu/ev,  Vol.  xux. 

+ I have  reproduced  the  proof  in  symbolic  form,  in  which  errors  are  more  easily 
detected,  in  RdM,  Vol.  vm.  Prop.  5.47  of  my  article. 

§ What  follows  js  extracted  from  Aria  Math,  n,  pp.  341 -#50.  I shall  assume  for 
simplicity  that  all  definable  limits  exist,  i.e.  that  a series  has  a limit  whenever  the 
corresponding  segments  have  one.  I have  shown  in  Chapter  xxxvi  how  to  state  results 
so  as  to  avoid  this  assumption;  hut  the  necessary  circumlocution  is  tiresome. 
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.species.  But  it  may  happen  that  no  P*  vanishes,  and  in  this  case 
all  finite  derivatives  may  have  common  points.  The  points  which  all 
have  in  common  form  a collection  which  is  defined  as  P".  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  P*  is  thus  defined  without  requiring  the  definition  of  co. 
A term  x belongs  to  P“  if,  whatever  finite  integer  v may  be,  x belongs 
to  Pv.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  F may  contain  points  not 
belonging  to  P,  yet  subsequent  derivatives  introduce  no  new  points. 
This  illustrates  the  creative  nature  of  the  method  of  limits,  or  rather  of 
segments : when  it  is  first  applied,  it  may  yield  new  terms,  but  later 
applications  give  no  further  terms.  That  is,  there  is  an  intrinsic  differ- 
ence between  a series  which  has  been,  or  may  have  been,  obtained  as  the 
derivative  of  some  other  series,  and  one  not  so  obtainable.  Every  series 
which  contains  its  first  derivative  is  itself  the  derivative  of  an  infinite 
number  of  other  series*.  The  successive  derivatives,  like  the  segments 
determined  by  the  various  terms  of  a regression,  form  a series  in  which 
each  term  is  part  of  each  of  its  predecessors ; hence  P*,  if  it  exists,  is  the 
lower  limit  of  all  the  derivatives  of  finite  order.  From  P*  it  is  easy  to  go 
on  to  P*  + % P*-2,  etc.  Series  can  be  actually  constructed  in  which  any 
assigned  derivative,  finite  or  transfinite  of  the  second  class,  is  the  first  to 
vanish.  When  none  of  the  finite  derivatives  vanishes,  P is  said  to  be  of 
the  second  genus.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  P is  not 
denumerable.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  derivative  of  the  rationals  is 
the  number-continuum,  which  is  perfect,  so  that  all  its  derivatives  are 
identical  with  itself ; yet  the  rationals,  as  we  know,  are  denumerable. 
But  when  P*  vanishes,  P is  always  denumerable,  if  v be  finite  or  of 
the  second  class. 

The  theory  of  derivatives  is  of  great  importance  to  the  theory  of 
real  functions  f,  where  it  practically  enables  us  to  extend  mathematical 
induction  to  any  ordinal  of  the  second  class.  But  for  philosophy,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it  than  is  contained  in  the  above 
remarks  and  in  those  of  Chapter  xxxvi.  Popularly  speaking,  the  first 
derivative  consists  of  all  points  in  whose  neighbourhood  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  of  the  collection  are  heaped  up ; and  subsequent  deriva- 
tives give,  as  it  were,  different  degrees  of  concentration  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood. Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  derivatives  are  relevant  to 
continuity : to  be  continuous,  a collection  must  be  as  concentrated  as 
possible  in  every  neighbourhood  containing  any  terms  of  the  collection. 
But  such  popular  modes  of  expression  are  incapable  of  the  precision 
which  belongs  to  Cantoris  terminology. 

* Fommlaire  de  Mathematiquex,  Vol.  n.  Part  in,  § 71,  4-8. 

t See  Dini,  Theorte  der  Funetionen,  Leipzig,  1882;  esp.  Chap,  xm  and 
Translator’s  preface. 
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THE  INFINITESIMAL  CALCULUS. 

303.  The  Infinitesimal  Calculus  is  the  traditional  name  for  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  together,  and  as  such  I have  retained 
it ; although,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  there  is  no  allusion  to,  or  implica- 
tion of,  the  infinitesimal  in  any  part  of  this  branch  of  mathematics. 

The  philosophical  theory  of  the  Calculus  has  been,  ever  since  the 
subject  was  invented,  in  a somewhat  disgraceful  condition.  Leibniz 
himself— who,  one  would  have  supposed,  should  have  been  competent 
to  give  a correct  account  of  his  own  invention — had  ideas,  upon  this 
topic,  which  can  only  be  described  as  extremely  crude.  He  appears 
to  have  held  that,  if  metaphysical  subtleties  are  left  aside,  the 
Calculus  is  only  approximate,  but  is  justified  practically  by  the  fact 
that  the  errors  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  less  than  those  of  observa- 
tion * * * § When  he  was  thinking  of  Dynamics,  his  belief  in  the  actual 
infinitesimal  hindered  him  from  discovering  that  the  Calculus  rests 
on  the  doctrine  of  limits,  and  made  him  regard  his  dr  and  dp  as 
neither  zero,  nor  finite,  nor  mathematical  fictions,  but  as  really 
representing  the  units  to  which,  in  his  philosophy,  infinite  division 
was  supposed  to  leadf.  And  in  his  mathematical  expositions  of  the 
subject,  he  avoided  giving  careful  proofs,  contenting  himself  with 
the  enumeration  of  rules At  other  times,  it  is  true,  he  definitely 
rejects  infinitesimals  as  philosophically  valid§;  but  he  failed  to  show 
how,  without  the  use  of  infinitesimals,  the  results  obtained  by  means 
of  the  Calculus  could  yet  be  exact,  and  not  approximate.  In  this 
respect,  Newton  is  preferable  to  Leibniz:  his  Lemmas j|  give  the  true 
foundation  of  the  Calculus  in  the  doctrine  of  limits,  and,  assuming  the 
continuity  of  space  and  time  in  Cantoris  sense,  they  give  valid  proofs 

* Cf.  Mathematical  Work*,  (Jerhardt’s  ed.  iv,  pp.  1)1-93;  Phil.  Work*, 
Gerhardt’s  ed.  n,  p.  282. 

t See  Math.  Work*,  Gerbardt’s  ed.  vi,  pp.  235,  247,  252. 

% See  Math.  Work*,  Gerhardfs  ed.,  Yol.  v,  pp.  220  ff. 

§ E.g.  Phil.  Work*,  (terhardt’s  ed.,  ii,  p.  305.  Cf.  Cassirer,  Leibniz’  Siptem 
(Marburg,  1902),  pp.  206-7. 

|j  Principia,  Part  I,  Section  i. 
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of  its  rules  so  far  as  spatio-temporal  magnitudes  are  concerned.  But 
Newton  was,  of  course,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  Lemmas 
depend  upon  the  modern  theory  of  continuity ; moreover,  the  appeal 
to  time  and  change,  which  appears  in  the  word  fluxion,  and  to  space, 
which  appears  in  the  Lemmas,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  served 
merely  to  hide  the  fact  that  no  definition  of  continuity  had  been 
given.  Whether  Leibniz  avoided  this  error,  seems  highly  doubtful: 
it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  in  his  first  published  account  of  the 
Cal  cuius,  he  defined  the  differential  coefficient  by  means  of  the  tangent 
to  a curve.  And  by  his  emphasis  on  the  infinitesimal,  he  gave  a wrong 
direction  to  speculation  as  to  the  Calculus,  which  misled  all  mathe- 
maticians before  Weierstrass  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  De 
Morgan),  and  all  philosophers  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  mathematicians  have  provided  the 
requisite  mathematical  foundations  for  a philosophy  of  the  Calculus;  and 
these  foundations,  as  is  natural,  are  as  yet  little  known  among  philo- 
sophers, except  in  France*.  Philosophical  works  on  the  subject,  such 
as  Cohen’s  Prineip  der  In  fin itesi malmeth ode  und  seine  Geschi  chief,  are 
vitiated,  as  regards  the  constructive  theory,  by  an  undue  mysticism, 
inherited  from  Kant,  and  leading  to  such  results  as  the  identification  of 
intensive  magnitude  with  the  extensive  infinitesimal  J.  I shall  examine 
in  the  next  chapter  the  conception  of  the  infinitesimal,  which  is  essential 
to  all  philosophical  theories  of  the  Calculus  hitherto  propounded.  For 
the  present,  I am  only  concerned  to  give  the  constructive  theorv  as  it 
results  from  modern  mathematics, 

304.  The  differential  coefficient  depends  essentially  upon  the  notion 
of  a continuous  function  of  a continuous  variable.  The  notion  to  be 
defined  is  not  purely  ordinal ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  applicable,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  to  series  of  numbers,  and  thence,  by  extension,  to 
series  in  which  distances  or  stretches  are  numerically  measureable.  But 
first  of  all  we  must  define  a continuous  function. 

We  have  already  seen  (Chap,  xxxii.)  what  is  meant  by  a function  of  a 
variable,  ainf  what  is  meant  by  a continuous  variable  (Chap,  xxxvi.).  If 
the  function  is  one-valued,  and  is  only  ordered  by  correlation  with  the 
variable,  then,  when  the  variable  is  continuous,  there  is  no  sense  in  asking 
whether  the  function  is  -continuous ; for  such  a series  bv  correlation  is 
always  cardinally  similar  to  its  prototype.  But  when,  as  where  the  variable 
and  the  field  of  the  function  are  both  classes  of  numbers,  the  function 
has  an  order  independent  of  correlation,  it  may  or  may  not  happen  that 
the  values  of  the  function,  in  the  order  obtained  by  correlation,  form  a 
continuous  series  in  the  independent  order.  When  they  do  so  in  any 
interval,  the  function  is  said  to  be  continuous  in  that  "interval.  The 

* See  ( out  u rat,  Dr  f Infini  Mfithnnatiqne,  passim. 

t Berlin,  imi.  'Hie  historical  part  of  this  work,  it  should  be  said,  is  admirable. 

i cit.  p.  io.  ? 
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precise  definitions  of  continuous  and  discontinuous  functions,  where  both 
x and  f{x)  are  numerical,  are  given  by  Dini  * as  follows.  The  inde- 
pendent variable  x is  considered  to  consist  of  the  real  numbers,  or  of  all 
the  real  numbers  in  a certain  interval ; f(x\  in  the  interval  considered, 
is  to  be  one-valued,  even  at  the  end-points  of  the  interval,  and  is  to  be 
also  composed  of  real  numbers.  We  then  have  the  following  definitions, 
the  function  being  defined  for  the  interval  between  a and  /?,  and  a being 
some  real  number  in  this  interval. 

u We  call  f(x)  continuous  for  x = a>  or  in  the  point  a,  in  which  it 
has  the  value  f(a\  if  for  every  positive  number  o*,  different  from  0, 
but  as  small  as  we  please,  there  exists  a positive  number  e,  different 
from  0,  such  that,  for  all  values  of  3 which  are  numerically  less  than  €, 
the  difference  f(a  + 3)  —f{a)  is  numerically  less  than  cr.  In  other 
words,  f{x)  is  continuous  in  the  point  x = a,  where  it  has  the  value 
if  the  limit  of  its  values  to  the  right  and  left  of  a is  the  same,  and 
equal  to  fia)* 

“ Again,  J\x)  is  discontinuous  for  <r  = «,  if,  for  anyf  positive  value 
of  <r,  there  is  no  corresponding  positive  value  of  € such  that,  for  all 
values  of  3 which  are  numerically  less  than  e,  f(a  4-3)  — f{a ) is  always 
less  than  cr;  in  other  words,  f(x)  is  discontinuous  for  x = a,  when  the 
values  f{a  + h)  of  f{x)  to  the  right  of  a,  and  the  values  f (a  — k)  of  %f(x) 
to  the  left  of  a , the  one  and  the  other,  have  no  determinate  limits,  or,  if 
they  have  such,  these  are  different  on  the  two  sides  of  a ; or,  if  they  are 
the  same,  they  differ  from  the  value  f{a\  which  the  function  has  in  the 
point  a? 

These  definitions  of  the  continuity  and  discontinuity  of  a function,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  somewhat  complicated ; but  it  seems  impossible  to 
introduce  any  simplification  without  loss  of  rigour.  Roughly,  we  may 
say  that  a function  is  continuous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a9  when  its 
values  as  it  approaches  a approach  the  value  f (a),  and  have  f(a)  for 
their  limit  both  to  left  and  right.  But  the  notion  of  the  limit  of  a 
function  is  a somewhat  more  complicated  notion  than  that  of  a limit  in 
general,  with  which  we  have  been  hitherto  concerned.  A function  of  a 
perfectly  general  kind  will  have  no  limit  as  it  approaches  any  given 
point.  In  order  that  it  should  have  a limit  as  approaches  a from  the 
left,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that,  if  any  number  e be  mentioned, 
any  two  values  of  f(x%  when  x is  sufficiently  near  to  but  less  than  a> 
will  differ  by  less  than  € ; in  popular  language,  the  value  of  the  function 
does  not  make  any  sudden  jumps  as  x approaches  a from  the  left. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  f(x)  will  have  a limit  as  it  approaches  a 
from  the  right.  But  these  two  limits,  even  when  both  exist,  need  not  be 
equal  either  to  each  other,  or  to  f(a%  the  value  of  the  function  when 

* Op . cit.  § 30,  pp.  50,  51. 

t The  (German  (not  the  Italian)  has  every  instead  of  any,  but  this  is  a slip. 
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x — a.  The  precise  condition  for  a determinate  finite  limit  may  be  thus 
stated*  '■ 

“ In  order  that  the  values  of  y to  the  light  or  left  of  a finite  number 
a (for  instance  to  the  right)  should  have  a determinate  and  finite  limit, 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that,  for  every  arbitrarily  small  positive 
number  er,  there  should  be  a positive  number  <=,  such  that  the  difference 
ya+t-ya+!i  between  the  value  #„+<  of  y for  .r  = « + e,  and  the  value 
ya+B,  which  corresponds  to  the  value  o + S of  x,  should  be  numerically 
less  +h«n  cr,  for  every  8 which  is  greater  than  0 and  less  than  e." 

It  is  possible,  instead  of  thus  defining  the  limit  of  a function,  and 
then  discussing  whether  it  exists,  to  define  generally  a whole  class  of 
limits t-  In  this  method,  a number  z belongs  to  the  class  of  limits  oi  y 
for  x~  a,  if,  within  any  interval  containing  a,  however  small,  y will 
approach  nearer  to  z than  by  any  given  difference.  Thus,  for  example, 
sin  1 lx,  as  x approaches  zero,  will  take  every  value  from  - 1 to  + 1 (both 
inclusive)  in  every  finite  interval  containing  zero,  however  small.  Thus 
the  interval  from  - 1 to  +1  forms,  in  this  case,  the  class  of  limits 
for  x — 0.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  class  of  limits  always 
exists.  It  is  then  easy  to  define  the  limit  as  the  only  member  of  the 
class  of  limits,  in  case  this  class  should  happen  to  have  only  one  member. 
This  method  seems  at  once  simpler  and  more  general. 

305.  Being  now  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  a continuous  function, 
and  of  the  limit  of  a function,  we  can  attack  the  question  of  the 
derivative  of  a function,  or  differential  coefficient.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  all  continuous  functions  could  be  differentiated,  but  this 
is  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  Some  can  be  differentiated  evervwhere, 
others  everywhere  except  in  one  point, others  have  e\ ery where  at  i eren 
tial  on  the  right,  but  sometimes  none  on  the  left,  others  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  points,  in  any  finite  interval,  in  which  they  cannot 
be  differentiated,  though  in  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  points  they 
can  be  differentiated,  others  lastly— and  these  are  properly  the  most 
general  class— cannot  be  differentiated  anywhere  at  all+.  But  the 
conditions  under  which  a function  may  be  differentiated,  though  they 
are  of  some  importance  to  the  philosophy  of  space  and  of  motion,  need 
not  greatly  concern  us  here ; and  in  any  case,  we  must  first  know  what  a 

differential  is.  , 

If  f(x)  be  a function  which  is  finite  and  continuous  at  the  point  .r, 

then  it  may  happen  that  the  fraction 

[f{x  + 8)  -f(i r)}/S 

has  a definite  limit  as  8 approaches  to  zero.  If  this  does  happen,  the 


it 

Band  n.  Heft  i (Leipzig,  1890),  esp.  PP-  20--2. 
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limit  is  denoted  by  f'{x\  and  is  called  the  derivative  or  differential  of 
in  the  point  x.  If,  that  is  to  say,  there  be  some  number  z such 
that,  given  any  number  e however  small,  if  8 be  any  number  less  than 
some  number  77,  but  positive,  then  \f{x±b)  - f[x))i  ± 8 differs  from 
by  less  than  €,  then  z is  the  derivative  of  f(x)  in  the  point  x.  If  the 
limit  in  question  does  not  exist,  then  f(x)  has  no  derivative  at  the  point 
x.  If  f{x)  be  not  continuous  at  this  point,  the  limit  does  not  exist ; 
if  f(x)  be  continuous,  the  limit  may  or  may  not  exist. 

306.  The  only  point  which  it  is  important  to  notice  at  present  is, 

that  there  is  no  implication  of  the  infinitesimal  in  this  definition.  The 
number  8 is  always  finite,  and  in  the  definition  of  the  limit  there  is 
nothing  to  imply  the  contrary.  In  fact,  {/(*r  + 8)  — 8,  regarded 

as  a function  of  8,  is  wholly  indeterminate  when  S = 0.  The  limit  of  a 
function  for  a given  value  of  the  independent  variable  is,  as  we  ha\e 
seen,  an  entirely  different  notion  from  its  value  for  the  said  value  of  the 
independent  variable,  and  the  two  may  or  mav  not  be  the  same  number. 
In  the  present  case,  the  limit  may  be  definite,  but  the  value  for  S — 0 can 
have  no  meaning.  Thus  it  is  the  doctrine  of  limits  that  underlies  the 
Calculus,  and  not  any  pretended  use  of  the  infinitesimal.  This  is  the 
only  point  of  philosophic  importance  in  the  present  subject,  and  it  is 
only  to  elicit  this  point  that  I have  dragged  the  reader  through  so  much 
mathematics. 

307.  Before  examining  the  infinitesimal  on  its  own  account,  it 
remains  to  define  the  definite  integral,  and  to  show  that  this,  too,  does 
not  involve  the  infinitesimal.  The  indefinite  integral,  which  is  the 
mere  converse  of  the  differentia],  is  of  no  importance  to  us ; but  the 
definite  integral  has  an  independent  definition,  which  must  be  briefly 
examined. 

Just  as  the  derivative  of  a function  is  the  limit  of  a fraction,  so  the 
definite  integral  is  the  limit  of  a sum*.  The  definite  integral  may  be 
defined  as  follows : Let  f(x)  be  a function  which  is  one-valued  and 
finite  in  the  interval  a to  yS  (both  inclusive).  Divide  this  interval  into 
any  n portions  by  means  of  the  (w  — 1)  points  *r1?  ...  xn^  and  denote 

by  Si,  S2,  ...  Sn  the  n intervals  xx  — a, «rx  — x^  . . . # — In  each  of 
these  intervals,  S*,  take  any  one  of  the  values,  say  f(  £*),  which  J\x) 
assumes  in  this  interval,  and  multiply  this  value  by  the  interval  S*. 
» 

Now  form  the  sum  This  sum  will  always  be  finite.  If 

1 

now,  as  it  increases,  this  sum  tends  to  one  definite  limit,  however  J\^A) 

* 'Hie  definition  of  the  definite  integral  differs  little  in  different  modern  works. 
Cp.  Dini,  op.  nt.  §§  178-181 ; Jordan,  Cour*  d'Analyw,  Vol.  1 (Paris,  1888),  Chap.  1, 
§§  41—58;  Encyklopiidie  der  mat  fumiuti  when  Wixwnwha fltn , 11,  A.  2,  § 81.  Hie 
definition  as  the  limit  of  a sum  is  more  consonant  with  Leibniz’s  views  than  that  a* 
the  inverse  of  a derivative,  but  was  banished  by  Bernoulli  and  Euler,  and  only 
brought  back  by  Cauchy.  See  references  in  the  last-mentioned  place. 
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may  be  chosen  in  its  interval,  and  however  the  intervals  be  chosen  (pro- 
vided only  that  all  are  less  than  any  assigned  number  for  sufficiently 
great  values  of  n ) — then  this  one  limit  is  called  the  definite  integral 
of  f(*r)  from  a to  jS.  If  there  is  no  such  limit,  f(pc)  is  not  integrable 
from  a to  /S. 

308.  As  in  the  case  of  the  derivative,  there  is  only  one  important 
remark  to  make  about  this  definition.  The  definite  integral  involves 
neither  the  infinite  nor  the  infinitesimal,  and  is  itself  not  a sum.  but 
only  and  strictly  the  limit  of  a sum.  All  the  terms  which  occur  in  the 
sum  whose  limit  is  the  definite  integral  are  finite,  and  the  sum  itself 
is  finite.  If  we  were  to  suppose  the  limit  actually  attained,  it  is  true, 
the  number  of  intervals  would  be  infinite,  and  the  magnitude  of  each 
would  be  infinitesimal ; but  in  this  case,  the  sum  becomes  meaningless. 
Thus  the  sum  must  not  be  regarded  as  actually  attaining  its  limit.  But 
this  is  a respect  in  which  series  in  general  agree.  Any  series  which 
always  asceiKls  or  always  descends  and  has  no  last  term  cannot  reach  its 
limit;  other  infinite  series  may  have  a term  equal  to  their  limit,  but  if 
so,  this  is  a mere  accident.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  limit  does  not 
belong  to  the  series  which  it  limits ; and  in  the  definition  of  the  deriva- 
tive and  the  definite  integral  we  have  merely  another  instance  of  this  fact. 
The  so-called  infinitesimal  calculus,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  infinitesimal,  and  has  only  indirectly  to  do  with  the  infinite — its 
connection  with  the  infinite  being,  that  it  involves  limits,  and  only 
infinite  series  have  limits. 

The  above  definitions,  since  they  involve  multiplication  and  division, 
are  essentially  arithmetical.  Unlike  the  definitions  of  limits  and  con- 
tinuity, they  cannot  be  rendered  purely  ordinal.  But  it  is  evident  that 
they  may  be  at  once  extended  to  any  numerically  measurable  magnitudes, 
and  therefore  to  all  series  in  w hich  stretches  or  distances  can  be  measured. 
Since  spaces,  times,  and  motions  are  included  under  this  head,  the  Cal- 
culus is  applicable  to  Geometry  and  Dynamics.  As  to  the  axioms 
involved  in  the  assumption  that  geometrical  and  dynamical  functions 
can  lx?  differentiated  and  integrated,  I shall  have  something  to  say  at  a 
later  stage.  For  the  present,  it  is  time  to  make  a critical  examination  of 
the  infinitesimal  on  its  own  account. 
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309.  Until  recent  times,  it  was  universally  believed  that  continuity, 
the  derivative,  and  the  definite  integral,  all  involved  actual  infinitesimals, 
i.e.  that  even  if  the  definitions  of  these  notions  could  be  formally  freed 
from  explicit  mention  of  the  infinitesimal,  yet,  where  the  definitions 
applied,  the  actual  infinitesimal  must  always  be  found.  This  belief  is 
now  generally  abandoned.  The  definitions  which  have  been  given  in 
previous  chapters  do  not  in  any  way  imply  the  infinitesimal,  and  this 
notion  appears  to  have  become  mathematically  useless.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I shall  first  give  a definition  of  the  infinitesimal,  and  then 
examine  the  cases  where  this  notion  arises.  I shall  end  by  a critical 
discussion  of  the  belief  that  continuity  implies  the  infinitesimal. 

The  infinitesimal  has,  in  general,  been  very  vaguely  defined.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  a number  or  magnitude  which,  though  not  zero,  is  less 
than  any  finite  number  or  magnitude.  It  has  been  the  dr  or  dy  of  the 
Calculus,  the  time  during  which  a ball  thrown  vertically  upwards  is  at 
rest  at  the  highest  point  of  its  course,  the  distance  between  a point  on 
a line  and  the  next  point,  etc.,  etc.  But  none  of  these  notions  are  at 
all  precise.  The  dr  and  dyy  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  are  nothing 
at  all : dyjdr  is  the  limit  of  a fraction  whose  numerator  and  denominator 
are  finite,  but  is  not  itself  a fraction  at  all.  The  time  during  which  a 
ball  is  at  rest  at  its  highest  point  is  a very  complex  notion,  involving 
the  whole  philosophic  theory  of  motion;  in  Part  VII  we  shall  find, 
when  this  theory  has  been  developed,  that  there  is  no  such  time.  The 
distance  between  consecutive  points  presupposes  that  there  are  con- 
secutive  points — a view  which  there  is  every  reason  to  deny.  And  so 
with  most  instances — they  afford  no  precise  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  infinitesimal. 

310.  There  is,  so  far  as  I know,  only  one  precise  definition,  which 
renders  the  infinitesimal  a purely  relative  notion,  correlative  to  some- 
thing arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  finite.  When,  instead,  we  regard  what 
had  been  taken  to  be  infinitesimal  as  finite,  the  correlative  notion  is 
what  Cantor  calls  the  improper  infinite  ( Uneigenilkh-Uneridlkhex).  The 
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definition  of  the  relation  in  question  is  obtained  by  denying  the  axiom 
of  Archimedes,  just  as  the  transfinite  was  obtained  by  denying  mathe- 
matical induction.  If  P,  Q be  any  two  numbers,  or  any  two  measurable 
magnitudes,  they  are  said  to  be  finite  with  respect  to  each  other  when, 
if  P be  the  lesser,  there  exists  a finite  integer  n such  that  nP  is  greater 
than  Q.  The  existence  of  such  an  integer  constitutes  the  axiom  of 
Archimedes  and  the  definition  of  relative  finitude.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  presupposes  the  definition  of  absolute  finitude  among  numbers — 
a definition  which,  as  we  have  seen,  depends  upon  two  points,  (I)  the 
connection  of  1 with  the  logical  notion  of  simplicity,  or  of  0 with 
the  logical  notion  of  the  null-class;  (£)  the  principle  of  mathematical 
induction.  The  notion  of  relative  finitude  is  plainly  distinct  from  that 
of  absolute  finitude.  The  latter  applies  only  to  numbers,  classes  and 
divisibilities,  whereas  the  former  applies  to  any  kind  of  measurable 
magnitude.  Any  two  numbers,  classes,  or  divisibilities,  which  are  both 
absolutely  finite  are  also  relatively  finite;  but  the  converse  does  not 
hold.  For  example,  a>  and  co . 2,  an  inch  and  a foot,  a day  and  a year, 
are  relatively  finite  pairs,  though  all  three  consist  of  terms  which  are 
absolutely  infinite. 

The  definition  of  the  infinitesimal  and  the  improper  infinite  is  then 
as  follows.  If  P,  Q be  two  numbers,  or  two  measurable  magnitudes  of 
the  same  kind,  and  if,  n being  any  finite  integer  whatever,  nP  is  always 
less  than  Q,  then  P is  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  Q,  and  Q is  infinite 
with  respect  to  P . With  regard  to  numbers,  these  relative  terms  are 
not  required ; for  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  P is  absolutely  finite,  then  Q 
is  absolutely  infinite ; while  if  it  were  possible  for  Q to  be  absolutely 
finite,  P would  be  ■absolutely  infinitesimal — a case,  however,  which  we 
shall  see  reason  to  regard  as  impossible.  Hence  I shall  assume  in  future 
that  P and  Q are  not  numbers,  but  are  magnitudes  of  a kind  of  w*hich 
some,  at  least,  are  numerically  measurable.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
as  regards  magnitudes,  the  axiom  of  Archimedes  is  the  only  way  of 
defining,  not  only  the  infinitesimal,  but  the  infinite  also.  Of  a magni- 
tude not  numerically  measurable,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  except  that 
it  is  greater  than  some  of  its  kind,  and  less  than  others ; but  from  such 
propositions  infinity  cannot  be  obtained.  Even  if  there  be  a magnitude 
greater  than  all  others  of  its  kind,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
infinite.  Finitude  and  infinity  are  essentially  numerical  notions,  and 
it  is  only  by  relation  to  numbers  that  these  terms  can  be  applied  to 
other  entities. 

311.  The  next  question  to  be  discussed  is,  What  instances  of  in- 
finitesimals are  to  be  found  ? Although  there  are  far  fewer  instances 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  there  are  yet  some  that  are  important.  To 
begin  with,  if  w*e  have  been  right  in  regarding  divisibility  as  a magni- 
tude, it  is  plain  that  the  divisibility  of  any  whole  containing  a finite 
number  of  simple  parts  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  one  containing 
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an  infinite  number.  The  number  of  parts  being  taken  as  the  measure, 
every  infinite  whole  will  be  greater  than  n times  every  finite  whole, 
whatever  finite  number  n may  be.  This  is  therefore  a perfectly  clear 
instance.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ratio  of  the  divisibilities 
of  two  wholes,  of  which  one  at  least  is  transfinite,  can  be  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  cardinal  numbers  of  their  simple  parts.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  this  cannot  be  done.  The  first  is,  that  two  transfinite 
cardinals  do  not  have  any  relation  strictly  analogous  to  ratio ; indeed, 
the  definition  of  ratio  is  effected  by  means  of  mathematical  induction. 
The  relation  of  two  transfinite  cardinals  a,  y expressed  by  the  equation 
ay9  = 7 bears  a certain  resemblance  to  integral  ratios,  and  z/3  = yS  may 
be  used  to  define  other  ratios.  But  ratios  so  defined  are  not  very  similar 
to  finite  ratios.  The  other  reason  why  infinite  divisibilities  must  not  be 
measured  by  transfinite  numbers  is,  that  the  whole  must  always  have 
more  divisibility  than  the  part  (provided  the  remaining  part  is  not 
relatively  infinitesimal),  though  it  may  have  the  same  transfinite  number. 
In  short,  divisibilities,  like  ordinals,  are  equal,  so  long  as  the  wholes  are 
finite,  when  and  only  when  the  cardinal  numbers  of  the  wholes  are  the 
same ; but  the  notion  of  magnitude  of  divisibility  is  distinct  from  that 
of  cardinal  number,  and  separates  itself  visibly  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
infinite  wholes. 

Two  infinite  wholes  may  be  such  that  one  is  infinitely  less  divisible 
than  the  other.  Consider,  for  example,  the  length  of  a finite  straight 
line  and  the  area  of  the  square  upon  that  straight  line ; or  the  length 
of  a finite  straight  line  and  the  length  of  the  whole  straight  line  of 
which  it  forms  part  (except  in  finite  spaces) ; or  an  area  and  a volume ; 
or  the  rational  numbers  and  the  real  numbers;  or  the  collection  of 
points  oh  a finite  part  of  a line  obtainable  by  von  Staudfs  quadrilateral 
construction,  and  the  total  collection  of  points  on  the  said  finite  part*. 
All  these  are  magnitudes  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  namely  divisibilities, 
and  all  are  infinite  divisibilities ; but  they  are  of  many  different  orders. 
The  points  on  a limited  portion  of  a line  obtainable  by  the  quadrilateral 
construction  form  a collection  which  is  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  the 
said  portion ; this  portion  is  ordinally  infinitesimal  i with  respect  to  any 
bounded  area ; any  bounded  area  is  ordinally  infinitesimal  with  respect  to 
any  bounded  volume ; and  any  bounded  volume  (except  in  finite  spaces)  is 
ordinally  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  all  space.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
word  infinitesimal  is  used  strictly  according  to  the  above  definition, 
obtained  from  the  axiom  of  Archimedes.  What  makes  these  various 
infinitesimals  somewhat  unimportant,  from  a mathematical  standpoint,  is, 
that  measurement  essentially  depends  upon  the  axiom  of  Archimedes,  ami 
cannot,  in  general,  be  extended  by  means  of  transfinite  numbers,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  just  been  explained.  Hence  two  divisibilities,  of 


* See  Part  VI,  Chap,  xlw 


f See  Part  VI,  Chap,  xlvii,  $ **97. 
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which  one  is  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  the  other,  are  regarded  usually 
as  different  kinds  of  magnitude ; and  to  regard  them  as  of  the  same  kind 
gives  no  advantage  save  philosophic  correctness.  All  of  them,  however, 
are  strictly  instances  of  infinitesimals,  and  the  series  of  them  well  illus- 
trates the  relativity  of  the  term  infinitesimal . 

An  interesting  method  of  comparing  certain  magnitudes,  analogous 
to  the  divisibilities  of  any  infinite  collections  of  points,  with  those  of 
continuous  stretches  is  given  by  Stolz*,  and  a very  similar  but  more 
general  method  is  given  by  Cantorf.  These  methods  are  too  mathe- 
matical to  be  fully  explained  here,  but  the  gist  of  Stolz\s  method  may 
be  briefly  explained.  Let  a collection  of  points  xf  be  contained  in  some 
finite  interval  a to  b.  Divide  the  interval  into  any  number  n of  parts, 
and  divide  each  of  these  parts  again  into  any  number  of  parts,  and  so 
on ; and  let  the  successive  divisions  be  so  effected  that  all  parts  become 
in  time  less  than  any  assigned  number  8.  At  each  stage,  add  together 
all  the  parts  that  contain  points  of  x.  At  the  mth  stage,  let  the 
resulting  sum  be  Sm.  Then  subsequent  divisions  may  diminish  this  sum, 
but  cannot  increase  it.  Hence  as  the  number  of  divisions  increases, 
Sm  must  approach  a limit  L.  If  x is  compact  throughout  the  interval, 
we  shall  have  L = b — a;  if  any  finite  derivative  of  x vanishes,  L — 0. 
L obviously  bears  an  analogy  to  a definite  integral ; but  no  conditions 
are  required  for  the  existence  of  L,  But  L cannot  be  identified  with 
the  divisibility ; for  some  compact  series,  eg.  that  of  rationale,  are 
less  divisible  than  others,  eg.  the  continuum,  but  give  the  same  value 
of  L . 

312.  The  case  in  which  infinitesimals  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  evident  is  that  of  compact  series.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  prove  that  there  can  be  no  infinitesimal  segments];,  provided 
numerical  measurement  be  possible  at  all — and  if  it  be  not  possible,  the 
infinitesimal,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  definable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  the  segment  contained  between  two  different  terms  is  always 
infinitely  divisible ; for  since  there  is  a term  c between  any  two  a and  b , 
there  is  another  d between  a and  c,  and  so  on.  Thus  no  terminated 
segment  can  contain  a finite  number  of  terms.  But  segments  defined  by 
a class  of  terms  may  (as  we  saw  in  Chapter  xxxiv)  have  no  limiting  term. 
In  this  case,  however,  provided  the  segment  does  not  consist  of  a single 
term  a,  it  will  contain  some  other  term  b,  and  therefore  an  infinite 
number  of  terms.  Thus  all  segments  are  infinitely  divisible.  The  next 
point  is  to  define  multiples  of  segments.  Two  terminated  segments  can 
be  added  by  placing  a segment  equal  to  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  other 
to  form  a new  segment ; and  if  the  two  were  equal,  the  new  one  is  said 

* Math . Aumkn , 2-3,  “Ueber  emeu  zu  einer  unendlichen  Punktinenge  gehorigen 
< JreHZVFerth.” 

t lb.  “Ueber  unendliche  lineare  PunkixriajinigiaJtlgkeiten/’  No.  0. 

t Peaiio,  ftivivta  di  Matmuitim,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  ->8-62. 
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to  be  double  of  each  of  them.  But  if  the  two  segments  are  not  termi- 
nated, this  process  cannot  be  employed.  Their  sum,  in  this  case,  is 
defined  by  Professor  Peano  as  the  logical  sum  of  all  the  segments  obtained 
by  adding  two  terminated  segments  contained  respectively  in  the  two 
segments  to  be  added*.  Having  defined  this  sum,  we  can  define  &nv 
finite  multiple  of  a segment.  Hence  we  can  define  the  class  of  terms 
contained  in  some  finite  multiple  of  our  segment,  i.e.  the  logical  sum  of 
all  its  finite  multiples.  If,  with  respect  to  all  greater  segments,  our 
segment  obeys  the  axiom  of  Archimedes,  then  this  new  class  will  contain 
all  terms  that  come  after  the  origin  of  our  segment.  But  if  our  segment 
be  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  any  other  segment,  then  the  class  in 
question  will  fail  to  contain  some  points  of  this  other  segment.  In  this 
case,  it  is  shown  that  all  transfinite  multiples  of  our  segment  are  equal 
to  each  other.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  class  formed  by  the  logical 
sum  of  all  finite  multiples  of  our  segment,  which  may  be  called  the 
infinite  multiple  of  our  segment,  must  be  a non-terminated  segment, 
for  a terminated  segment  is  always  increased  by  being  doubled.  u Each 
of  these  results,-”  so  Professor  Peano  concludes,  u is  in  contradiction  with 
the  usual  notion  of  a segment.  And  from  the  fact  that  the  infinitesimal 
segment  cannot  be  rendered  finite  by  means  of  any  actually  infinite 
multiplication,  I conclude,  with  Cantor,  that  it  cannot  be  an  element 
in  finite  magnitudes  r>  (p.  62).  But  I think  an  even  stronger  conclusion 
is  warranted.  For  we  have  seen  that,  in  compact  series,  there  is,  cor- 
responding to  every  segment,  a segment  of  segments,  and  that  this  is 
always  terminated  by  its  defining  segment ; further  that  the  numerical 
measurement  of  segments  of  segments  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
simple  segments ; whence,  by  applying  the  above  result  to  segments  of 
segments,  we  obtain  a definite  contradiction,  since  none  of  them  can  be 
unterminated,  and  an  infinitesimal  one  cannot  be  terminated. 

In  the  case  of  the  rational  or  the  real  numbers,  the  complete  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  concerning  them  renders  the  non-existence  of 
infinitesimals  demonstrable.  A rational  number  is  the  ratio  of  two 
finite  integers,  and  any  such  ratio  is  finite.  A real  number  other  than 
zero  is  a segment  of  the  series  of  rationals ; hence  if  x be  a real  number 
other  than  zero,  there  is  a class  u,  not  null,  of  rationals  such  that, 
if  y is  a w,  and  z is  less  than  2/,  £ is  an  «r,  i.e.  belongs  to  the  segment 
which  is  x.  Hence  every  real  number  other  than  zero  is  a class  con- 
taining rationals,  and  all  rationals  are  finite;  consequently  every  real 
number  is  finite.  Consequently  if  it  were  possible,  in  any  sense,  to 
speak  of  infinitesimal  numbers,  it  would  have  to  be  in  some  radically 
new  sense. 

313.  I come  now  to  a very  difficult  question,  on  which  I would 
gladly  say  nothing — I mean,  the  question  of  the  orders  of  infinity  ami 
infinitesimality  of  functions.  On  this  question  the  greatest  authorities 


* Loc . tit.  p.  61,  No.  D. 
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are  divided:  Du  Bois  Kevmond,  Stolz,  and  many  others,  maintaining 
that  these  form  a special  class  of  magnitudes,  in  which  actual  infi- 
nitesimals occur,  while  Cantor  holds  strongly  that  the  whole  theory 
is  erroneous*.  To  put  the  matter  as  simply  as  possible,  consider  a 
function  f(x)  whose  limit,  as  x approaches  zero,  is  zero.  It  may  happen 
that,  for  some  finite  real  number  a,  the  ratio  f(x)jx*  has  a finite  limit 
as  x approaches  zero.  There  can  be  only  one  such  number,  but  there 
may  be  none.  Then  a,  if  there  is  such  a number,  may  be  called  the 
order  to  which  f(x)  becomes  infinitesimal,  or  the  order  of  smallness  of 
f(x)  as  x approaches  zero.  But  for  some  functions,  e.g.  1/log  <r,  them 
is  no  such  number  a.  If  a be  any  finite  real  number,  the  limit  of 
l/*r*  log  j:\  as  x approaches  zero,  is  infinite.  That  is,  when  x is  suffi- 
ciently small,  1 jx°-  log  x is  very  large,  and  may  be  made  larger  than  any 
assigned  number  by  making  x sufficiently  small — and  this  whatever 
finite  number  a may  be.  Hence,  to  express  the  order  of  smallness  of 
l/log*r,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  a new'  infinitesimal  number,  which  may 
l>e  denoted  by  1 jg.  Similarly  we  shall  need  infinitely  great  numbers  to 
express  the  order  of  smallness  of  (say)  e~llx  as  x approaches  zero.  And 
there  is  no  end  to  the  succession  of  these  orders  of  smallness : that  of 
1 log  (log  *r),  for  example,  is  infinitely  smaller  than  that  of  1/  log  x, 
and  so  on.  Thus  we  have  a whole  hierarchy  of  magnitudes,  of  which 
all  in  any  one  class  are  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  all  in  any  higher 
class,  and  of  which  one  class  only  is  formed  of  all  the  finite  real 
numbers. 

In  this  development,  Cantor  finds  a vicious  circle ; and  though  the 
question  is  difficult,  it  would  seem  that  Cantor  is  in  the  right.  He 
objects  (he.  cit.)  that  such  magnitudes  cannot  be  introduced  unless  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  there  are  such  magnitudes.  The  point  is 
similar  to  that  concerning  limits;  and  Cantor  maintains  that,  in  the 
present  case,  definite  contradictions  may  be  proved  concerning  the 
supposed  infinitesimals.  If  there  were  infinitesimal  numbers  /,  then 
even  for  them  we  should  have 

Limx=t)  1/  (log  x . .2?)  = 0 

since  jd  must  ultimately  exceed  And  he  shows  that  even  continuous, 
differentiable,  and  uniformly  growing  functions  may  have  an  entirely 
ambiguous  order  of  smallness  or  infinity : that,  in  fact,  for  some  such 
functions,  this  order  oscillates  l>etween  infinite  and  infinitesimal  values, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  limit  is  approached.  Hence  we 
may,  I think,  conclude  that  these  infinitesimals  are  mathematical  fictions. 
And  this  may  be  reinforced  by  the  consideration  that,  if  there  were 
infinitesimal  numbers,  there  would  be  infinitesimal  segments  of  the 
number-continuum,  which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  impossible. 

* See  l>u  Buis  Reymond,  Allgtmimne  Functimientheorie  (1882),  p.  270  it.  ; fttolz, 
AUgnurhtts  Aritkmetik,  Fart  i (Leipzig,  1885),  Section  ix,  Anhang;  Cantor,  Rivixta 
fit  Mntnnatica,  v,  pp.  104-8. 
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314.  Thus  to  sum  up  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  in- 
finitesimal, we  see,  to  begin  with,  that  it  is  a relative  term,  and  that, 
as  regards  magnitudes  other  than  divisibilities,  or  divisibilities  of  wholes 
which  are  infinite  in  the  absolute  sense,  it  is  not  capable  of  being  other 
than  a relative  term.  But  where  it  has  an  absolute  meaning,  there  this 
meaning  is  indistinguishable  from  fmitude.  We  saw  that  the  infini- 
tesimal, though  completely  useless  in  mathematics,  does  occur  in  certain 
instances— for  example,  lengths  of  bounded  straight  lines  are  infinitesimal 
as  compared  to  areas  of  polygons,  and  these  again  as  compared  to  volumes 
of  polyhedra.  But  such  genuine  cases  of  infinitesimals,  as  we  saw,  are 
always  regarded  by  mathematics  as  magnitudes  of  another  kind,  because 
no  numerical  comparison  is  possible,  even  bv  means  of  transfinite  numbers, 
between  an  area  and  a length,  or  a volume  and  an  area.  Numerical 
measurement,  in  fact,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  axiom  of  Archimedes, 
and  cannot  be  extended  as  Cantor  has  extended  numbers.  And  finally 
we  saw  that  there  are  no  infinitesimal  segments  in  compact  series,  and — 
what  is  closely  connected — that  orders  of  smallness  of  functions  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  genuine  infinitesimals.  The  infinitesimal,  therefore 
— so  we  may  conclude — is  a very  restricted  and  mathematically  very 
unimportant  conception,  of  which  infinity  and  continuity  are  alike 
independent. 


CHAPTER  XLL 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ARGUMENTS  CONCERNING 
THE  INFINITESIMAL. 

315,  We  have  now  completed  our  summary  review  of  what  mathe- 
matics has  to  say  concerning  the  continuous,  the  infinite,  and  the 
infinitesimal.  And  here,  if  no  previous  philosophers  had  treated  of 
these  topics,  we  might  leave  the  discussion,  and  apply  our  doctrines 
to  space  and  time.  For  I hold  the  paradoxical  opinion  that  what 
can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  is  true.  As,  however,  almost  all 
philosophers  disagree  with  this  opinion,  and  as  many  have  written 
elaborate  arguments  in  favour  of  views  different  from  those  above 
expounded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  controversially  the  principal 
types  of  opposing  theories,  and  to  defend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  points 
in  which  I differ  from  standard  writers.  For  this  purpose,  the  work  of 
Cohen  already  referred  to  will  be  specially  useful,  not  only  because  it  deals 
explicitly  with  our  present  theme,  but  also  because,  largely  owing  to 
its  historical  excellence,  certain  very  important  mathematical  errors, 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  contain,  have  led  astray  other  philosophers 
who  have  not  an  acquaintance  with  modem  mathematics  at  first  hand*. 

316.  In  the  above  exposition,  the  differential  appeared  as  a philo- 
sophically unimportant  application  of  the  doctrine  of  limits.  Indeed, 
but  for  its  traditional  importance,  it  would  scarcely  have  deserved  even 
mention.  And  we  saw  that  its  definition  nowhere  involves  the  in- 
finitesimal. The  dx  and  dy  of  a differential  are  nothing  in  themselves, 
and  dyjdx  is  not  a fraction.  Hence,  in  modem  works  on  the  Calculus, 
the  notation  ff  (x)  has  replaced  dyjdx , since  the  latter  form  suggests 
erroneous  notions.  The  natation  f {x\  it  may  be  observed,  is  more 
similar  to  Newton’s  yy  and  its  similarity  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  on 
this  point,  modem  mathematics  is  more  in  harmony  with  Newton  than 
with  Leibniz.  Leibniz  employed  the  form  dyjdx  because  he  believed 
in  infinitesimals;  Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  definitely  asserts  that 
his  fluxion  is  not  a fraction.  u Those  ultimate  ratios,”  he  says,  “with 

* For  example,  Mr  Latta,  in  his  article  “On  the  Relations  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Spinoza  and  that  of  Leibniz/’  Mind , N.  S.  No  31 
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which  quantities  vanish  are  not  truly  the  ratios  of  ultimate  quantities, 
but  limits  towards  which  the  ratios  of  quantities  decreasing  without 
limit  do  always  converge,  and  to  which  they  approach  nearer  than  by 
any  given  difference*."” 

But  when  we  turn  to  such  works  as  Cohen’s,  we  find  the  dx  and 
the  chj  treated  as  separate  entities,  as  real  infinitesimals,  as  the  intensively 
real  elements  of  which  the  continuum  is  composed  (pp.  14,  28, 144, 147). 
The  view  that  the  Calculus  requires  infinitesimals  is  apparently  not 
thought  open  to  question ; at  any  rate,  no  arguments  whatever  are 
brought  up  to  support  it.  This  view  is  certainly  assumed  as  self-evident 
by  most  philosophers  who  discuss  the  Calculus.  Let  us  see  for  ourselves 
what  kind  of  grounds  can  be  urged  in  its  favour. 

317.  Many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  in  question  are 
derived  by  most  writers  from  space  and  motion — arguments  which 
Cohen  to  some  extent  countenances  (pp.  34,  37),  though  he  admits 
that  the  differential  can  be  obtained  from  numbers  alone,  which  however, 
following  Kant,  he  regards  as  implying  time  (pp.  20,  21).  Since  the 
analysis  of  space  and  motion  is  still  to  come,  1 shall  confine  myself  for 
the  present  to  such  arguments  as  can  be  derived  from  purely  numerical 
instances.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness,  I shall  as  far  as  possible  extract 
the  opinions  to  be  controverted  from  Cohen. 

318.  Cohen  begins  (p.  1)  by  asserting  that  the  problem  of  the 
infinitesimal  is  not  purely  logical : it  belongs  rather  to  Epistemology, 
which  is  distinguished,  I imagine,  by  the  fact  that  it  depends  upon  the 
pure  intuitions  as  well  as  the  categories.  This  Kantian  opinion  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the  present  work ; but  it 
would  take  us  too  far  from  our  theme  to  discuss  it  here,  and  I mention 
it  chiefly  to  explain  the  phraseology  of  the  work  we  are  examining. 
Cohen  proceeds  at  once  to  reject  the  view  that  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
can  be  independently  derived  by  mathematics  from  the  method  of  limits. 
This  method,  he  says  (p.  1),  u consists  in  the  notion  that  the  elementary 
conception  of  equality  must  be  completed  by  the  exact  notion  of  the 
limit.  Thus  in  the  first  place  the  conception  of  equality  is  presup- 
posed— Again,  in  the  second  place,  the  method  of  limits  presupposes 
the  conception  of  magnitude....  But  in  the  presupposed  conception  of 
magnitude  the  limiting  magnitude  is  at  the  same  time  presupposed. 
The  equality  which  is  defined  in  the  elementary  doctrine  of  magnitude 
pays  no  attention  to  these  limiting  magnitudes.  For  it,  magnitudes 
count  as  equal  if  and  although  their  difference  consists  in  a limiting 
magnitude.  Hence  the  elementary  conception  of  equality  must  be — 
this  is  the  notion  of  the  method  of  limits — not  so  much  completed  as 

* Principia*  Bk  i,  Section  i,  Lemma  xi,  Scholium.  The  whole  Scholium  is 
highly  important,  though  portions  of  it  are  less  free  from  error  than  the  passage 
quoted  in  the  text. 
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corrected  by  the  exact  conception  of  the  limit.  Equality  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  earlier  stage  of  the  limiting  relation*.’1 

319.  I have  quoted  this  passage  in  full,  because  its  errors  are 
typical  of  those  to  which  non -mathematicians  are  liable  in  this  question. 
In  the  first  place,  equality  has  no  relevance  to  limits.  I imagine  that 
Cohen  has  in  mind  such  cases  as  a circle  and  the  inscribed  polygon, 
where  we  cannot  say  that  the  circle  is  equal  to  any  of  the  polygons, 
but  only  that  it  is  their  limit ; or,  to  take  an  arithmetical  instance, 
a convergent  series  whose  sum  is  7 r or  \f2.  But  in  all  such  instances 
there  is  much  that  is  irrelevant  and  adventitious,  and  there  are  many 
unnecessary  complications.  The  absolutely  simplest  instance  of  a limit 
is  <0  considered  as  the  limit  of  the  ordinal  numbers.  There  is  here 
certainly  no  kind  of  equality.  Yet  in  all  cases  where  limits  are  defined 
by  progressions — and  these  are  the  usual  eases — we  have  a series  of  the 
type  presented  by  the  finite  ordinals  together  with  <0.  Consider,  for 

example,  the  series  2 — ^ together  with  2,  the  n being  capable  of  all 

positive  integral  finite  values.  Here  the  series  is  of  the  same  type  as 
before,  and  here,  as  before,  2 is  the  limit  of  the  series.  But  here — and 
this  is  what  has  misled  Cohen — the  difference  between  2 and  the 
successive  terms  of  the  series  becomes  less  than  any  assigned  magnitude, 
and  thus  we  seem  to  have  a sort  of  extended  quality  between  2 and  the 

1 

late  terms  of  the  series  2 — . But  let  us  examine  this.  In  the  first 

n 

place,  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  rationals  are  a series  in  which 
we  have  distances  which  are  again  rationals.  But  w'e  know  that  distances 
are  unnecessary  to  limits,  and  that  stretches  are  equally  effective.  Now 

considering  stretches,  2 is  the  limit  of  2 — ~ because  no  rational  comes 
between  2 and  all  terms  of  the  series  2 — ^ — precisely  the  sense  in  which 

(0  is  the  limit  of  the  finite  integers.  And  it  is  only  because  2 - ~ forms 

a progression,  i.e.  is  similar  to  the  series  of  finite  integers,  that  we  know 
its  limit  to  be  2.  The  fact  that  the  terms,  as  we  advance,  differ  little 
from  2,  depends  either  upon  our  having  a series  in  which  there  is 
distance,  which  is  a fortuitous  and  irrelevant  circumstance,  or  upon  the 
fact  that  the  successive  stretches  up  to  2 may  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  stretch  up  to  2,  which  follows  from  the  notion  of  a limit, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  equality.  And  whenever  our  series  which 
is  to  have  a limit  is  part  of  a series  which  is  a function  of  the  stretch 
from  any  term  to  the  limit  is  always  infinite  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
such  series  have  infinite  stretches ; and  in  a very  real  sense  the  stretch 


* Or  ratio:  the  German  is  GrmzverkttMims. 
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grows  no  smaller  as  we  approach  the  limit,  for  both  the  ordinal  and 
the  cardinal  number  of  its  terms  remain  constant 

We  have  seen  so  fully  already  in  what  sense,  and  how  far,  magnitude 
is  involved  in  limits,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  this 
subject  here-  Magnitude  is  certainly  not  involved  in  the  sense,  which 
is  undoubtedly  that  intended  bv  Cohen,  that  the  limit  and  the  terms 
limited  must  be  magnitudes.  Every  progression  which  forms  part  of 
a series  which  is  a function  of  <0,  and  in  which  there  are  terms  after 
the  progression,  has  a limit,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  terms. 
Every  endless  series  of  segments  of  a compact  series  has  a limit,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  compact  series.  Now  of  course  in  all 
series  we  have  magnitudes,  namely  the  divisibilities  of  stretches;  hut 
it  is  not  of  these  that  we  find  the  limit.  Even  in  the  case  of  segments, 
the  limit  is  an  actual  segment,  not  the  magnitude  of  a segment ; and 
what  is  relevant  is  only  that  the  segments  are  classes,  not  that  they 
are  quantities.  But  the  distinction  of  quantities  and  magnitudes  is,  of 
course,  wholly  foreign  to  Cohen’s  order  of  ideas. 

320.  But  we  now  come  to  a greater  error.  The  conception  of 
magnitude,  Cohen  says,  which  is  presupposed  in  limits,  in  turn  pre- 
supposes limiting  magnitudes.  By  limiting  magnitudes,  as  appears 
from  the  context,  he  means  infinitesimals,  the  ultimate  differences, 
I suppose,  between  the  terms  of  a series  and  its  limit.  What  he  means 
seems  to  be,  that  the  kinds  of  magnitude  which  lead  to  limits  are 
compact  series,  and  that,  in  compact  series,  we  mast  have  infinitesimals. 
Every  point  in  this  opinion  is  mistaken.  Limits  we  have  just  seen, 
need  not  be  limits  of  magnitudes ; segments  of  a compact  series,  as  we 
saw  in  the  preceding  chapter,  cannot  be  infinitesimal ; and  limits  do  not 
in  any  way  imply  that  the  series  in  which  they  occur  are  compact. 
These  points  have  been  so  fully  proved  already  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  them. 

321.  But  the  crowning  mistake  is  the  supposition  that  limits  intro- 
duce a new  meaning  of  equality.  Among  magnitudes,  equality,  as  we 
saw  in  Part  III,  has  an  absolutely  rigid  and  unique  meaning : it  applies 
only  to  quantities,  and  means  that  they  have  the  same  magnitude. 
There  is  no  question  of  approximation  here:  what  is  meant  is  simply 
absolute  logical  identity  of  magnitude.  Among  numbers  (which  Cohen 
probably  regards  as  magnitudes),  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equality. 
There  is  identity,  and  there  is  the  relation  which  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  sign  of  equality,  as  in  the  equation  £ x S = 6-  This  relation 
had  puzzled  those  who  endeavoured  to  philosophize  about  Arithmetic, 
until  it  was  explained  by  Professor  Peano  *.  When  one  term  of  the 
equation  is  a single  number,  while  the  other  is  an  expression  composed 
of  two  or  more  numbers,  the  equation  expresses  the  fact  that  the  class 


* See  t.g.  Mr.  di  Mat.  vn,  p. 
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defined  by  the  expression  contains  only  one  term,  which  is  the  single 
number  on  the  other  side  of  the  equation.  This  definition  again  is 
absolutely  rigid : there  is  nothing  whatever  approximate  in  it,  and  it  is 
incapable  of  any  modification  by  infinitesimals.  I imagine  that  what 
Cohen  means  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  In  forming  a differential 
coefficient,  we  consider  two  numbers  x and  x -f  dxy  and  two  others  y and 
y 4-  dy.  In  elementary  Arithmetic,  x and  x -f  dx  would  count  as  equal, 
but  not  in  the  Calculus.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  ways  of  defining 
equality.  Two  terms  may  be  said  to  be  equal  when  their  ratio  is  unity, 
or  when  their  difference  is  zero.  But  when  we  allow  real  infinitesimals 
cL r,  x and  x -f  dx  will  have  the  ratio  unity,  but  will  not  have  zero  for 
their  difference,  since  dx  is  different  from  absolute  zero.  This  view, 
which  I suggest  as  equivalent  to  Cohen’s,  depends  upon  a misunder- 
standing of  limits  and  the  Calculus.  There  are  in  the  Calculus  no  such 
magnitudes  as  dx  and  dy.  There  are  finite  differences  Ax  and  A y,  but 
no  view,  however  elementary,  will  make  x equal  to  x Ar.  There  are 
ratios  of  finite  differences,  Ay  (Ax,  and  in  cases  where  the  derivative  of 
y exists,  there  is  one  real  number  to  which  AyjAx  can  be  made  to 
approach  as  near  as  we  like  by  diminishing  Ax  and  A y.  This  single 
real  number  we  choose  to  denote  by  dyjdx  ; but  it  is  not  a fraction,  and 
dx  and  dy  are  nothing  but  typographical  parts  of  one  symbol.  There  is 
no  correction  whatever  of  the  notion  of  equality  by  the  doctrine  of 
limits;  the  only  new  element  introduced  is  the  consideration  of  infinite 
classes  of  terms  chosen  out  of  a series. 

322.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  infinitesimal,  we  are  told  (p.  15) 
that  the  differential,  or  the  inextensive,  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
intensive,  and  the  differential  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  Kant’s 
category  of  reality.  This  view  (in  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  Kant) 
is  quoted  with  approval  from  Leibniz ; but  to  me,  I must  confess,  it 
seems  destitute  of  all  justification.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  dx  and  dy, 
if  we  allow  that  they  are  entities  at  all,  are  not  to  be  identified  with 
single  terms  of  our  series,  nor  yet  with  differences  between  consecutive 
terms,  but  must  be  always  stretches  containing  an  infinite  number 
of  terms,  or  distances  corresponding  to  such  stretches.  Here  a dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  series  of  numbers  and  series  in  which  we 
have  only  measurable  distances  or  stretches.  The  latter  is  the  case  of 
space  and  time.  Here  dx  and  dy  are  not  points  or  instants,  which  alone 
would  be  truly  inextensive ; they  are  primarily  numbers,  and  hence 
must  correspond  to  infinitesimal  stretches  or  distances — for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  assign  a numerical  ratio  to  two  points,  or — as  in  the 
case  of  velocity — to  a point  and  an  instant.  But  dx  and  dy  cannot 
represent  the  distances  of  consecutive  points,  nor  yet  the  stretch  formed 
by  two  consecutive  points.  Against  this  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
general  ground  that  our  series  must  be  regarded  as  compact,  which 
precludes  the  idea  of  consecutive  terms.  To  evade  this,  if  we  are 
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dealing  with  a series  in  which  there  are  only  stretches,  not  distances,  would 
be  impossible : for  to  say  that  there  are  always  an  infinite  number  of 
intermediate  points  except  when  the  stretch  consists  of  a finite  number 
of  terms  would  be  a mere  tautology.  But  when  there  is  distance,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  distance  of  two  terms  may  be  finite  or  in- 
finitesimal, and  that,  as  regards  infinitesimal  distances]  the  stretch  is  not 
compact,  but  consists  of  a finite  number  of  terns.  This  being  allowed 
for  the  moment,  our  dr  and  dy  may  be  made  to  be  the  distances  of 
consecutive  points,  or  else  the  stretches  composed  of  consecutive  points. 
But  now  the  distance  of  consecutive  points,  supposing  for  example  that 
both  are  on  one  straight  line,  would  seem  to  be  a constant,  which  would 
give  dy/dx  ~ ±1.  We  cannot  suppose,  in  cases  where  x and  y are  both 
continuous,  and  the  function  y is  one-valued,  as  the  Calculus  requires, 
that  x and  x + dx  are  consecutive,  but  not  y and  y + dy ; for  every 
value  of  y will  be  correlated  with  one  and  only  one  value  of  *r,  and  rice 
versa  ; thus  y cannot  skip  any  supposed  intermediate  values  between 
y and  y 4-  dy.  Hence,  given  the  values  of  x and  y,  even  supposing  the 
distances  of  consecutive  terms  to  differ  from  place  to  place,  the  value 
of  dyjdx  will  be  determinate;  and  any  other  function  y which,  for 
some  value  of  «r,  is  equal  to  y,  will,  for  that  value,  have  an  equal 
derivative,  which  is  an  absurd  conclusion.  And  leaving  these  mathe- 
matical arguments,  it  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  dy  and  dr  are  to 
have  a numerical  ratio,  that  if  they  be  intensive  magnitudes,  as  is 
suggested,  they  must  be  numerically  measurable  ones:  but  how-  this 
measurement  is  effected,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  see.  This  point  may 
be  made  clearer  by  confining  ourselves  to  the  fundamental  case  in  which 
both  x and  y are  numbers.  If  we  regard  x and  x 4-  dx  as  consecutive, 
we  must  suppose  either  that  y and  y+dy  are  consecutive,  or  that 
they  are  identical,  or  that  there  are  a finite  number  of  terms  between 
them,  or  that  there  are  an  infinite  number.  If  we  take  stretches  to 
measure  dx  and  dyy  it  w ill  follow  that  dyjdx  must  be  always  zero,  or 
integral,  or  infinite,  which  is  absurd.  It  will  even  follow  that,  if 
y is  not  constant,  dyjdx  must  be  4 1.  Take  for  example  y = x\  where 
x and  y are  positive  real  numbers.  As  x passes  from  one  number  to  the 
next,  y must  do  so  likewise;  for  to  every  value  of  y corresponds  one 
of  x,  and  y grows  as  x grows.  Hence  if  y skipped  the  number  next  to 
any  one  of  its  values,  it  could  never  come  back  to  pick  it  up ; but 
we  know  that  every  real  number  is  among  the  values  of  y.  Hence  y 
and  y + dy  must  be  consecutive,  and  dyjdx  = 1.  If  we  measure  by 
distances,  not  stretches,  the  distance  dy  must  be  fixed  when  y is  given, 
and  the  distance  dx  when  x is  given.  Now'  if  x — 1,  y — 1,  dyjdx  — & ; 
but,  since  x and  y are  the  same  number,  dx  and  dy  must  be  equal,  since 
each  is  the  distance  to  the  next  number:  therefore  dyjdx  — 1,  which 
is  absurd.  Similarly,  if  we  take  for  y a decreasing  function,  we  shall  find 
dyjdx  — —!,  Hence  the  admission  of  consecutive  numbers  is  fatal  to  the 
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Calculus;  and  since  the  Calculus  must  be  maintained,  the  Calculus  is 
fatal  to  consecutive  numbers. 

323.  The  notion  that  there  must  be  consecutive  numbers  is  rein- 
forced by  the  idea  of  continuous  change,  which  is  embodied  in  calling 
x and  y “variables.*”  Change  in  time  is  a topic  which  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  at  a later  stage,  but  which  has,  undoubtedly,  greatly  influenced 
the  philosophy  of  the  Calculus.  People  picture  a variable  to  them- 
selves— often  unconsciously — as  successively  assuming  a series  of  values, 
as  might  happen  in  a dynamical  problem.  Thus  they  might  say: 
How  can  x pass  from  xl  to  x.>,  without  passing  through  all  intermediate 
values?  And  in  this  passage,  must  there  not  be  a next  value,  which  it 
assumes  on  first  leaving  the  value  wf  Everything  is  conceived  on  the 
analogy  of  motion,  in  which  a point  is  supposed  to  pass  through  all 
intermediate  positions  in  its  path.  Whether  or  not  this  view  of  motion 
is  correct,  I do  not  now  decide : at  any  rate  it  is  irrelevant  where  a 
fundamental  point  in  the  theory  of  continuous  series  is  concerned,  since 
time  and  the  path  of  motion  must  both  be  continuous  series,  and  the 
properties  of  such  series  must  be  decided  before  appealing  to  motion  to 
confirm  our  views.  For  my  part,  to  return  to  Cohen,  I must  confess,  it 
seems  evident  that  intensive  magnitude  is  something  wholly  different 
from  infinitesimal  extensive  magnitude:  for  the  latter  must  always  be 
smaller  than  finite  extensive  magnitudes,  and  must  therefore  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  them;  while  intensive  magnitudes  seem  never  in  any 
sense  smaller  than  any  extensive  magnitudes.  Thus  the  metaphysical 
theory  by  which  infinitesimals  are  to  be  rescued  seems,  both  mathe- 
matically and  philosophically,  destitute  of  grounds  in  its  favour. 

324.  We  cannot,  then,  agree  with  the  following  summary  of 
Cohen's  theory  (p.  28) : “ That  I may  be  able  to  posit  an  element  in 

and  for  itself  is  the  desideratum , to  which  corresponds  the  instrument  of 
thought  reality.  This  instrument  of  thought  must  first  be  set  up,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enter  into  that  combination  with  intuition,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  given , which  is  completed  in  the  principle  ofbitensive 
magnitude.  This  presupposition  of  intensive  reality  is  latent  in  all  prin- 
ciples, and  must  therefore  be  made  independent.  This  presupposition  is 
the  meaning  of  reality  and  the  secret  of  the  concept  of  the  differential T 
What  we  can  agree  to,  and  what,  I believe,  confusedly  underlies  the 
above  statement,  is,  that  every  continuum  must  consist  of  elements 
or  terms;  but  these,  as  we  have  just  seen,  will  not  fulfil  the  function  of 
the  dx  and  dy  which  occur  in  old-fashioned  accounts  of  the  Calculus. 
Nor  can  we  agree  that  “this  finite'''  (i.e.  that  which  is  the  object  of 
physical  science)  “can  be  thought  as  a sum  of  those  infinitesimal  inten- 
sive realities,  as-  a definite  integral”  (p.  144).  The  definite  integral  is 
not  a sum  of  elements  of  a continuum,  although  there  are  such  elements : 
for  example,  the  length  of  a curve,  as  obtained  by  integration,  is  not  the 
sum  of  its  points,  but  strictly  and  only  the  limit  of  the  lengths  of 
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inscribed  polygons.  The  only  sense  which  can  be  given  to  the  sum  of 
the  points  of  the  carve  is  the  logical  class  to  which  they  all  belong,  i.e . 
the  curve  itself,  not  its  length.  All  lengths  are  magnitudes  of  divisi- 
bility of  stretches,  and  all  stretches  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of 
points;  and  any  two  terminated  stretches  have  a finite  ratio  to  each 
other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infinitesimal  stretch;  if  there 
were,  it  would  not  be  an  element  of  the  continuum ; the  Calculus  does 
not  require  it,  and  to  suppose  its  existence  leads  to  contradictions.  And 
as  for  the  notion  that  in  every  series  there  must  be  consecutive  terms, 
that  was  shown,  in  the  last  Chapter  of  Part  III,  to  involve  an  illegiti- 
mate use  of  mathematical  induction.  Hence  infinitesimals  as  explaining 
continuity  must  be  regarded  as  unnecessary,  erroneous,  and  self-con- 
tradictory. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CONTINUUM. 

325.  The  word  continuity  has  borne  among  philosophers,  especially 
since  the  time  of  Hegel,  a meaning  totally  unlike  that  given  to  it  by 
Cantor.  Thus  Hegel  says*:  “Quantity,  as  we  saw,  has  two  sources: 
the  exclusive  unit,  and  the  identification  or  equalization  of  these  units. 
When  we  look,  therefore,  at  its  immediate  relation  to  self,  or  at  the 
characteristic  of  selfsameness  made  explicit  by  abstraction,  quantity  is 
Continuous  magnitude;  but  when  we  look  at  the  other  characteristic, 
the  One  implied  in  it,  it  is  Discrete  magnitude."  When  we  remember 
that  quantity  and  magnitude,  in  Hegel,  both  mean  “ cardinal  number,' " 
we  may  conjecture  that  this  assertion  amounts  to  the  following : “ Many 
terms,  considered  as  having  a cardinal  number,  must  all  be  members 
of  one  class;  in  so  far  as  they  are  each  merely  an  instance  of  the 
class -concept,  they  are  indistinguishable  one  from  another,  and  in  this 
aspect  the  whole  which  they  compose  is  called  continuous ; but  in  order 
to  their  maniness,  they  must  be  different  instances  of  the  class-concept, 
and  in  this  aspect  the  whole  which  they  compose  is  called  discrete? 
Now  I am  far  from  denying — indeed  I strongly  hold — that  this  opposi- 
tion of  identity  and  diversity  in  a collection  constitutes  a fundamental 
problem  of  Logic — perhaps  even  the  fundamental  problem  of  philosophy. 
And  being  fundamental,  it  is  certainly  relevant  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematical  continuum  as  to  everything  else.  But  beyond  this  general 
connection,  it  has  no  special  relation  to  the  mathematical  meaning  of 
continuity,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  order.  In  this  chapter,  it  is  the  mathematical  meaning  that 
is  to  be  discussed.  I have  quoted  the  philosophic  meaning  only  in 
order  to  state  definitely  that  this  is  not  here  in  question ; and  since 
disputes  about  words  are  futile,  I must  ask  philosophers  to  divest 
themselves,  for  the  time,  of  their  habitual  associations  with  the  word, 
and  allow  it  no  signification  but  that  obtained  from  Cantors  definition. 

326.  In  confining  ourselves  to  the  arithmetical  continuum,  we  conflict 
in  another  wav  with  common  preconceptions.  Of  the  arithmetical  con- 

* Smaller  Logic,  § 100,  Wallace’s  Translation,  p.  188. 
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tinuum,  M.  Poincare  justly  remarks*:  “The  continuum  thus  conceived 
is  nothing  but  a collection  of  individuals  arranged  in  a certain  order, 
infinite  in  number,  it  is  true,  but  external  to  each  other.  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  conception,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be,  between  the 
elements  of  the  continuum,  a sort  of  intimate  bond  which  makes  a whole 
of  them,  in  which  the  point  is  not  prior  to  the  line,  but  the  line  to  the 
point.  Of  the  famous  formula,  the  continuum  is  unity  in  multiplicity, 
the  multiplicity  alone  subsists,  the  unity  has  disappeared.'1 

It  has  always  been  held  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the 
continuum  is  composed  of  elements ; and  even  when  it  has  been  allowed 
to  contain  elements,  it  has  been  often  alleged  to  be  not  composed  of 
these.  This  latter  view  was  maintained  even  by  so  stout  a supporter 
of  elements  in  everything  as  Leibniz  f.  But  all  these  views  are  only 
possible  in  regard  to  such  continua  as  those  of  space  and  time.  The 
arithmetical  continuum  is  an  object  selected  by  definition,  consisting  of 
elements  in  virtue  of  the  definition,  and  known  to  be  embodied  in 
at  least  one  instance,  namely  the  segments  of  the  rational  numbers. 
I shall  maintain  in  Part  VI  that  spaces  afford  other  instances  of  the 
arithmetical  continuum.  The  chief  reason  for  the  elaborate  and  para- 
doxical theories  of  space  and  time  and  their  continuity,  which  have 
been  constructed  by  philosophers,  has  been  the  supposed  contradictions 
in  a continuum  composed  of  elements.  The  thesis  of  the  present 
chapter  is,  that  Cantor’s  continuum  is  free  from  contradictions.  This 
thesis,  as  is  evident,  must  be  firmly  established,  before  we  can  allow 
the  possibility  that  spatio-temporal  continuity  may  be  of  Cantor’s  kind. 
In  this  argument,  I shall  assume  as  proved  the  thesis  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  the  continuity  to  be  discussed  does  not  involve  the 
admission  of  actual  infinitesimals. 

327.  In  this  capricious  world,  nothing  is  more  capricious  than 
posthumous  fame.  One  of  the  most  notable  victims  of  posterity’s  lack 
of  judgment  is  the  Eleatic  Zeno.  Having  invented  four  arguments, 
all  immeasurably  subtle  and  profound,  the  grossness  of  subsequent 
philosophers  pronounced  him  to  be  a mere  ingenious  juggler,  and  his 
arguments  to  be  one  and  all  sophisms.  After  two  thousand  years  of 
continual  refutation,  these  sophisms  were  reinstated,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  a mathematical  renaissance,  by  a German  professor,  who 
probably  never  dreamed  of  any  connection  between  himself  and  Zeno. 
Weierstrass,  bv  strictly  banishing  all  infinitesimals,  has  at  last  shown 
that  we  live  in  an  unchanging  world,  and  that  the  arrow,  at  every 
moment  of  its  flight,  is  truly  at  rest.  The  only  point  where  Zeno 
probably  erred  was  in  inferring  (if  he  did  infer)  that,  because  there 
is  no  change,  therefore  the  world  must  be  in  the  same  state  at  one 
time  as  at  another.  This  consequence  by  no  means  follows,  and  in 

* Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale , Vol.  i,  p.  2(>. 

f See  The  Philosophy  of  Leibniz,  by  the  present  author.  Chap.  ix. 
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this  point  the  German  professor  is  more  constructive  than  ,the  ingenious 
Greek.  Weierstrass,  being  able  to  embody  his  opinions  in  mathematics, 
where  familiarity  with  truth  eliminates  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  common 
sense,  has  been  able  to  give  to  his  propositions  the  respectable  air  of 
platitudes;  and  if  the  result  is  less  delightful  to  the  lover  of  reason 
than  Zeno’s  bold  defiance,  it  is  at  any  rate  more  calculated  to  appease 
the  mass  of  academic  mankind. 

Zeno’s  arguments  are  specially  concerned  with  motion,  and  are  not 
therefore,  as  they  stand,  relevant  to  our  present  purpose.  But  it  is 
instructive  to  translate  them,  so  far  as  possible,  into  arithmetical 
language*. 

328.  -The  first  argument,  that  of  dichotomy,  asserts:  u There  is 
no  motion,  for  what  moves  must  reach  the  middle  of  its  course  before 
it  reaches  the  end.”  That  is  to  say,  whatever  motion  we  assume  to 
have  taken  place,  this  presupposes  another  motion,  and  this  in  turn 
another,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Hence  there  is  an  endless  regress 
in  the  mere  idea  of  any  assigned  motion.  This  argument  can  be  put 
into  an  arithmetical  form,  but  it  appears  then  far  less  plausible. 
Consider  a variable  x which  is  capable  of  all  real  (or  rational)  values 
between  two  assigned  limits,  say  0 and  1.  The  class  of  its  values  is 
an  infinite  whole,  whose  parts  are  logically  prior  to  it : for  it  has  parts, 
and  it  cannot  subsist  if  any  of  the  parts  are  lacking.  Thus  the  numbers 
from  0 to  1 presuppose  those  from  0 to  1/2,  these  presuppose  the  numbers 
from  0 to  1/4,  and  so  on.  Hence,  it  would  seem,  there  is  an  infinite 
regress  in  the  notion  of  any  infinite  whole;  but  without  such  infinite 
wholes,  real  numbers  caniiot  be  defined,  and  arithmetical  continuity, 
which  applies  to  an  infinite  series,  breaks  down. 

This  argument  may  be  met  in  two  ways,  either  of  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  seem  sufficient,  but  both  of  which  are  really  necessary. 
First,  we  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  infinite  regresses,  of  which  one 
is  harmless.  Secondly,  we  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  whole,  the 
collective  and  the  distributive,  and  assert  that,  in  the  latter  kind, 
parts  of  equal  complexity  with  the  whole  are  not  logically  prior  to 
it.  These  two  points  must  be  separately  explained. 

329.  An  infinite  regress  may  be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  objectionable 
kind,  two  or  more  propositions  join  to  constitute  the  meaning  of  some 
proposition ; of  these  constituents,  there  is  one  at  least  whose  meaning 
is  similarly  compounded ; and  so  on  ad  irifinitum.  This  form  of  regress 
commonly  result?  from  circular  definitions.  Such  definitions  may  be 

* Not  being  a Greek  scholar,  I pretend  to  no  first-hand  authority  as  to  what  Zeno 
really  did  say  or  mean.  The  form  of  his  four  arguments  which  I shall  employ  is 
derived  from  the  interesting  article  of  M.  Noel,  ccLe  mouvement  et  les  arguments  de 
Zenon  d’Elee,”  lieuue  de  Metaphyxiqm  et  de  Morale,  Vol.  i,  pp.  107-125.  These 
arguments  are  in  any  case  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  as  they  are,  to  me, 
merely  a text  for  discussion,  their  historical  correctness  is  of  little  importance. 
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expanded  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  continued  fractions 
are  developed  from  quadratic  equations.  But  at  every  stage  the  term 
to  be  defined  will  reappear,  and  no  definition  will  result.  Take  for 
example  the  following:  “Two  people  are  said  to  have  the  same  idea 
when  they  have  ideas  which  are  similar;  and  ideas  are  similar  when 
they  contain  an  identical  part.”  If  an  idea  may  have  a part  which 
is  not  an  idea,  such  a definition  is  not  logically  objectionable ; but  if 
part  of  an  idea  is  an  idea,  then,  in  the  second  place  where  identity 
of  ideas  occurs,  the  definition  must  be  substituted;  and  so  on.  Thus 
wherever  the  meaning  of  a proposition  is  in  question,  an  infinite  regress 
is  objectionable,  since  we  never  reach  a proposition  which  has  a definite 
meaning.  But  many  infinite  regresses  are  not  of  this  form.  If  A be 
a proposition  whose  meaning  is  perfectly  definite,  and  A implies  B , 
B implies  C,  and  so  on,  we  have  an  infinite  regress  of  a quite  un- 
objectionable kind.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  implication  is 
a synthetic  relation,  and  that,  although,  if  A be  an  aggregate  of 
propositions,  A implies  any  proposition  which  is  part  of  Ay  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  any  proposition  which  A implies  is  part  of  A.  Thus 
there  is  no  logical  necessity,  as  there  was  in  the  previous  case,  to 
complete  the  infinite  regress  before  A acquires  a meaning.  If,  then, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  implication  of  the  parts  in  the  whole,  when 
the  whole  is  an  infinite  class  of  numbers,  is  of  this  latter  kind,  the 
regress  suggested  by  Zeno’s  argument  of  dichotomy  will  have  lckst 
its  sting. 

330.  In  order  to  show  that  this  is  the  case,  we  must  distinguish 
wholes  which  are  defined  extensionally,  i.e.  by  enumerating  their  terms, 
from  such  as  are  defined  intensionally,  i.e.  as  the  class  of  terms  having 
some  given  relation  to  some  given  term,  or,  more  simply,  as  a class 
of  terms.  (For  a class  of  terms,  when  it  forms  a whole,  is  merely  all 
terms  having  the  class-relation  to  a class-concept*.)  Now  an  extensional 
whole — at  least  so  far  as  human  powers  extend — is  necessarily  finite: 
we  cannot  enumerate  more  than  a finite  number  of  parts  belonging 
to  a whole,  and  if  the  number  of  parts  be  infinite,  this  must  be  known 
otherwise  than  by  enumeration.  But  this  is  precisely  what  a class- 
concept  effects : a whole  whose  parts  are  the  teims  of  a class  is  completely 
defined  when  the  class-concept  is  specified ; and  any  definite  individual 
either  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  class  in  question.  An 
individual  of  the  class  is  part  of  the  whole  extension  of  the  class,  and 
is  logically  prior  to  this  extension  taken  collectively ; but  the  extension 
itself  is  definable  without  any  reference  to  any  specified  individual, 
and  subsists  as  a genuine  entity  even  when  the  class  contains  no  terms. 
And  to  say,  of  such  a class,  that  it  is  infinite,  is  to  say  that,  though 
it  has  terms,  the  number  of  these  terms  is  not  any  finite  number — 
a proposition  which,  again,  may  be  established  without  the  impossible 

* For  precise  statements,  v.  supra , Part  I,  Chaps,  vi  and  x. 
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process  of  enumerating  all  finite  numbers.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
case  of  the  real  numbers  between  0 and  1.  They  form  a definite  class, 
whose  meaning  is  known  as  soon  as  we  know  what  is  meant  by  real 
number , 0,  1,  and  between.  The  particular  members  of  the  class,  and 
the  smaller  classes  contained  in  it,  are  not  logically  prior  to  the  class. 
Thus  the  infinite  regress  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  every  segment 
of  real  or  rational  numbers  has  parts  which  are  again  segments;  but 
these  parts  are  not  logically  prior  to  it,  and  the  infinite  regress  is 
perfectly  harmless.  Thus  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
theory  of  denoting  and  the  intensional  definition  of  a class.  With  this 
an  answer  is  made  to  Zeno’s  first  argument  as  it  appears  in  Arithmetic. 

331.  The  second  of  Zeno’s  arguments  is  the  most  famous:  it  is 
the  one  which  concerns  Achilles  and  the  tortoise.  “The  slower,”  it' 
says  ‘‘will  never  be  overtaken  by  the  swifter,  for  the  pursuer  must 
first  reach  the  point  whence  the  fugitive  is  departed,  so  that  the 
slower  must  always  necessarily  remain  ahead.”  When  this  argument  is 
translated  into  arithmetical  language,  it  is  seen  to  be  concerned  with 
the  one-one  correlation  of  two  infinite  classes.  If  Achilles  were  to 
overtake  the  tortoise,  then  the  course  of  the  tortoise  would  be  part 
of  that  of  Achilles ; hut,  since  each  is  at  each  moment  at  some  point 
of  his  course,  simultaneity  establishes  a one-one  correlation  between 
the  positions  of  Achilles  and  those  of  the  tortoise.  Now  it  follows 
from  this  that  the  tortoise,  in  any  given  time,  visits  just  as  many 
places  as  Achilles  does;  hence — so  it  is  hoped  we  shall  conclude — 
it  is  impossible  that  the  tortoise’s  path  should  be  part  of  that  of 
Achilles.  This  point  is  purely  ordinal,  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
Arithmetic.  Consider,  for  example,  1 4-  £r  and  X 4-  *r,  and  let  x lie 
between  0 and  1,  both  inclusive.  For  each  value  of  1 4-  there  is 
one  and  only  one  value  of  2 + x,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  as  x grows 
from  0 to  1,  the  number  of  values  assumed  by  1 4-  2x  will  be  the  same 
as  the  number  assumed  by  2 4-  x.  But  l + 2x  started  from  1 and  ends 
at  8,  while  2 + x started  from  2 and  ends  at  3.  Thus  there  should  be 
half  as  many  values  of  2 4-  x as  of  1 4-  2x.  This  very  serious  difficulty 
has  been  resolved,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Cantor ; but  as  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  infinite  than  to  that  of  the  continuum,  I leave 
its  further  discussion  to  the  next  chapter. 

332.  The  third  argument  is  concerned  with  the  arrow.  u If  every- 
thing is  in  rest  or  in  motion  in  a space  equal  to  itself,  and  if  what  moves 
is  always  in  the  instant,  the  arrow  in  its  flight  is  immovable.”  This 
has  usually  been  thought  so  monstrous  a paradox  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  serious  discussion.  To  my  mind,  I must  confess,  it  seems  a very 
plain  statement  of  a very  elementary  fact,  and  its  neglect  has,  I think, 
caused  the  quagmire  in  which  the  philosophy  of  change  has  long  been 
immersed.  In  Part  VII,  I shall  set  forth  a theory  of  change  which  may 
he  called  static , since  it  allows  the  justice  of  Zeno’s  remark.  For  the 
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pre$entvI  wish  to  divest  the  remark  of  all  reference  to  change.  We  shall 
then  find  that  it  is  a very  important  and  very  widely  applicable  plati- 
tude, namely  : “ Every  possible  value  of  a variable  is  a constants  If  x 
be  a variable  which  can  take  all  values  from  0 to  1,  all  the  values  it 
can  take  are  definite  numbers,  such  as  1 j%  or  1/S,  which  are  all  absolute 
constants.  And  here  a few  words  may  be  inserted  concerning  variables. 
A variable  is  a fundamental  concept  of  logic,  as  of  daily  life.  Though 
it  is  always  connected  with  some  class,  it  is  not  the  class,  nor  a particular 
member  of  the  class,  nor  yet  the  whole  class,  but  any  member  of  the 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  concept  “ any  member  of  the 
class,1'  but  it  is  that  (or  those)  which  this  concept  denotes.  On  the 
logical  difficulties  of  this  conception,  I need  not  now  enlarge;  enough 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  Part  I.  The  usual  x in  Algebra, 
for  example,  does  not  stand  for  a particular  number,  nor  for  all  numbers, 
nor  yet  for  the  class  number.  This  may  be  easily  seen  by  considering 
some  identity,  say 

(x  4*  I )2  = + %x  + 1 . 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  what  it  would  become  if,  sav,  391  were 
substituted  for  x,  though  it  implies  that  the  result  of  such  a substitution 
would  be  a true  proposition.  Nor  does  it  mean  what  results  from 
substituting  for  x the  class-concept  number , for  we  cannot  add  1 to  this 
concept.  For  the  same  reason,  x does  not  denote  the  concept  any 
number:  to  this,  too,  1 cannot  be  added.  It  denotes  the  disjunction 
formed  by  the  various  numbers ; or  at  least  this  view  may  be  taken  as 
roughly  correct*.  The  values  of>  are  then  the  terms  of  the  disjunction ; 
and  each  of  these  is  a constant.  This  simple  logical  fact  seems  to 
constitute  the  essence  of  Zeno's  contention  that  the  arrow  is  always 
at  rest. 

333.  But  Zeno’s  argument  contains  an  element  which  is  specially 
applicable  to  continua.  In  the  case  of  motion,  it  denies  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  a state  of  motion.  In  the  general  case  of  a continuous 
variable,  it  may  be  taken  as  denying  actual  infinitesimals.  For  in- 
finitesimals are  an  attempt  to  extend  to  the  values  of  a variable  the 
variability  which  belongs  to  it  alone.  When  once  it  is  firmly  realized 
that  all  the  values  of  a variable  are  constants,  it  becomes  easy  to  see,  by 
taking  any  two  such  values,  that  their  difference  is  always  finite,  and 
hence  that  there  are  no  infinitesimal  differences.  If  x be  a variable 
which  may  take  all  real  values  from  0 to  1,  then,  taking  any  two  of 
these  values,  we  see  that  their  difference  is  finite,  although  x is  a con- 
tinuous variable.  It  is  true  the  difference  might  have  been  less  than 
the  one  we  chose;  but  if  it  had  been,  it  would  still  have  been  finite. 
The  lower  limit  to  possible  differences  is  zero,  but  all  possible  differences 
are  finite ; and  in  this  there  is  no  shadow  of  contradiction.  This  static 


* See  Chap,  vni,  esp.  § 1)3. 
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theory  of  the  variable  is  due  to  the  mathematicians,  and  its  absence 
in  Zeno’s  day  led  him  to  suppose  that  continuous  change  was  impossible 
without  a state  of  change,  which  involves  infinitesimals  and  the  contra- 
diction of  a body’s  being  where  it  is  not. 

334.  The  last  of  Zeno’s  arguments  is  that  of  the  measure.  This  is 
closely  analogous  to  one  which  I employed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
against  those  who  regard  dx  and  dy  as  distances  of  consecutive  terms. 
It  is  only  applicable,  as  M.  Noel  points  out  (be.  dt . p.  116),  against 
those  who  hold  to  indivisibles  among  stretches,  the  previous  arguments 
being  held  to  have  sufficiently  refuted  the  partisans  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility. We  are  now  to  suppose  a set  of  discrete  moments  and  discrete 
places,  motion  consisting  in  the  fact  that  at  one  moment  a body  is  in 
one  of  these  discrete  places,  in  another  at  another. 

Imagine  three  parallel  lines  composed  of  the 
points  a,  J,  c,  d ; a\  b\  c\  d'\  a",  b'\  c'\  d" 
respectively.  Suppose  the  second  line,  in  one 
instant,  to  move  all  its  points  to  the  left  by  one 
place,  while  the  third  moves  them  all  one  place 
to  the  right.  Then  although  the  instant  is 
indivisible,  c',  which  was  over  c",  and  is  now 
over  a",  must  have  passed  h"  during  the  in- 
stant; hence  the  instant  is  divisible,  cordra 
hyp.  This  argument  is  virtually  that  by  which 
I proved,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that,  if  there 
are  consecutive  terms,  then  dyjdx  — ±1  always; 
or  rather,  it  is  this  argument  together  with  an 
instance  in  which  dyjdx  — 2.  It  may  be  put  thus : Let  «/,  z be  two 

functions  of  x,  and  let  dyjdx  — 1,  dzjdx  — — 1.  Then  ^(y—z)=%  which 

contradicts  the  principle  that  the  value  of  every  derivative  must  be  + 1. 
To  the  argument  in  Zeno’s  form,  M.  Evellin,  who  is  an  advocate  of 
indivisible  stretches,  replies  that  a"  and  b'  do  not  cross  each  other 
at  all*.  For  if  instants  are  indivisible — and  this  is  the  hypothesis — all 
we  can  say  is,  that  at  one  instant  a is  over  a\  in  the  next,  c is  over  a'. 
Nothing  has  happened  between  the  instants,  and  to  suppose  that  a" 
and  b'  have  crossed  is  to  beg  the  question  by  a covert  appeal  to  the 
continuity  of  motion'.  This  reply  is  valid,  I think,  in  the  case  of 
motion;  both  time  and  space  may,  without  positive  contradiction,  be 
held  to  be  discrete,  by  adhering  strictly  to  distances  in  addition  to 
stretches.  Geometry,  Kinematics,  and  Dynamics  become  false ; but 
there  is  no  very  good 'reason  to  think  them  true.  In  the  case  of 
Arithmetic,  the  matter  is  otherwise,  since  no  empirical  question  of 
existence  is  involved.  And  in  this  case,  as  we  see  from  the  above 
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* Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale , Vol.  i,  p.  386. 
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argument  concerning  derivatives,  Zeno’s  argument  is  absolutely  sound. 
Numbers  are  entities  whose  nature  can  be  established  beyond  question; 
and  among  numbers,  the  various  forms  of  continuity  which  occur 
cannot  be  denied  without  positive  contradiction.  For  this  reason  the 
problem  of  continuity  is  better  discussed  in  connection  with  numbers 
than  in  connection  with  space,  time,  or  motion. 

335.  We  have  now  seen  that  Zeno’s  arguments,  though  they  prove 
a very  great  deal,  do  not  prove  that  the  continuum,  as  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  it,  contains  any  contradictions  whatever.  Since  his 
day  the  attacks  on  the  continuum  have  not,  so  far  as  I know,  been 
conducted  with  any  new  or  more  powerful  weapons.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  make  a few  general  remarks. 

The  notion  to  which  Cantor  gives  the  name  of  continuum  may,  of 
course,  be  called  by  any  other  name  in  or  out  of  the  dictionary,  and  it 
is  open  to  every  one  to  assert  that  he  himself  means  something  quite 
different  by  the  continuum.  But  these  verbal  questions  are  purely 
frivolous.  Cantor’s  merit  lies,  not  in  meaning  what  other  people  mean, 
but  in  telling  us  what  he  means  himself — an  almost  unique  merit,  where 
continuity  is  concerned.  He  has  defined,  accurately  and  generally,  a 
purely  ordinal  notion,  free,  as  we  now  see,  from  contradictions,  and 
sufficient  for  all  Analysis,  Geometry,  and  Dynamics.  This  notion  was 
presupposed  in  existing  mathematics,  though  it  was  not  known  exactly 
what  it  was  that  was  presupposed.  And  Cantor,  by  his  almost  un- 
exampled lucidity,  has  successfully  analyzed  the  extremely  complex 
nature  of  spatial  series,  by  which,  as  we  ,shall  see  in  Part  VI,  he  has 
rendered  possible  a revolution  in  the  philosophy  of  space  and  motion. 
The  salient  points  in  the  definition  of  the  continuum  are  (1)  the 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  limits,  (2)  the  denial  of  infinitesimal 
segments.  These  two  points  being  borne  in  mind,  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  subject  becomes  illuminated. 

336.  The  denial  of  infinitesimal  segments  resolves  an  antinomy 
which  had  long  been  an  open  scandal,  I mean  the  antinomy  that  the 
continuum  both  does  and  does  not  consist  of  elements.  We  see  now 
that  both  may  be  said,  though  in  different  senses.  Every  continuum 
is  a series  consisting  of  terms,  and  the  terms,  if  not  indivisible,  at  any 
rate  are  not  divisible  into  new  terms  of  the  continuum.  In  this  sense 
there  are  elements.  But  if  we  take  consecutive  terms  together  with 
their  asymmetrical  relation  as  constituting  what  may  be  called  (though 
not  in  the  sense  of  Part  IV)  an  ordinal  element,  then,  in  this  sense,  our 
continuum  has  no  elements.  If  we  take  a stretch  to  be  essentially 
serial,  so  that  it  must  consist  of  at  least  two  terms,  then  there  are  no 
elementary  stretches;  and  if  our  continuum  be  one  in  which  there  is 
distance,  then  likewise  there  are  no  elementary  distances.  But  in  neither 
of  these  cases  is  there  the  slightest  logical  ground  for  elements.  The 
demand  for  consecutive  terms  springs;  as  we  saw  in  Part  III,  from  an 
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illegitimate  use  of  mathematical  induction.  And  as  regards  distance* 
small  distances  are  no  simpler  than  large  ones,  but  all*  as  we  saw  in 
Part  III*  are  alike  simple.  And  large  distances  do  not  presuppose  small 
ones:  being  intensive  magnitudes*  they  may  exist  where  there  are  no 
smaller  ones  at  all.  Thus  the  infinite  regress  from  greater  to  smaller 
distances  or  stretches  is  of  the  harmless  kind,  and  the  lack  of  elements 
need  not  cause  any  logical  inconvenience.  Hence  the  antinomy  is  re- 
solved, and  the  continuum,  so  far  at  least  as  I am  able  to  discover,  is 
wholly  free  from  contradictions. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  same  conclusion  holds 
concerning  the  infinite — an  inquiry  with  which  this  Fifth  Part  will 
come  to  a close. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INFINITE. 

337.  In  our  previous  discussions  of  the  infinite  we  have  been 
compelled  to  go  into  so  many  mathematical  points  that  there  has 
been  no  adequate  opportunity  for  purely  philosophical  treatment  of 
the  question.  In  the  present  chapter,  I wish,  leaving  mathematics 
aside,  to  inquire  whether  any  contradiction  can  be  found  in  the  notion 
of  the  infinite. 

Those  who  have  objected  to  infinity  have  not,  as  a rule,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  exhibit  precise  contradictions  in  it.  To  have  done 
so  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Kant.  Of  the  mathematical  antinomies, 
the  second,  which  is  concerned,  essentially,  with  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  continuum  has  elements,  was  resolved  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
on  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  an  actual  infinite — that  is,  it  was 
reduced  to  the  question  of  infinite  number.  The  first  antinomy  is 
concerned  with  the  infinite,  but  in  an  essentially  temporal  form;  for 
Arithmetic,  therefore,  this  antinomy  is  irrelevant,  except  on  the  Kantian 
view  that  numbers  must  be  schematized  in  time.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  argument  that  it  takes  time  to  count,  and  therefore  without 
time  we  could  not  know  the  number  of  anything.  By  this  argument 
we  can  prove  that  battles  always  happen  near  telegraph  wires,  because 
if  they  did  not  we  should  not  hear  of  them.  In  fact,  we  can  prove 
generally  that  we  know  what  we  know.  But  it  remains  conceivable  that 
we  don’t  know  what  we  don’t  know ; and  hence  the  necessity  of  time 
remains  unproved. 

Of  other  philosophers,  Zeno  has  already  been  examined  in  connection 
with  the  continuum ; and  the  paradox  which  underlies  Achilles  and  the 
tortoise  will  be  examined  shortly.  Plato’s  Parmenides — wrhich  is  perhaps 
the  best  collection  of  antinomies  ever  made — is  scarcely  relevant  here, 
being  concerned  with  difficulties  more  fundamental  than  any  that  have 
to  do  with  infinity.  And  as  for  Hegel,  he  cries  xmlf  so  often  that  when 
he  gives  the  alarm  of  a contradiction  we  finally  cease  to  be  disturbed. 
Leibniz,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  as  a contradiction  the  one-one  correlation 
of  whole  and  part,  which  underlies  the  Achilles.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
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only  point  on  which  most  arguments  against  infinity  turn,.  In  what 
follows  I shall  put  the  arguments  in  a form  adapted  to  our  present 
mathematical  knowledge ; and  this  will  prevent  me  from  quoting  them 
from  any  classic  opponents  of  infinity. 

338.  Let  us  first  recapitulate  briefly  the  positive  theory  of  the  in- 
finite to  which  we  have  been  led.  Accepting  as  indefinable  the  notion 
proposition  and  the  notion  constituent  of  a proposition , we  may  denote 
by  (f>(a)  a proposition  in  which  a is  a constituent.  We  can  then  trans- 
form a into  a variable  x,  and  consider  </>(<r),  where  <f>(x)  is  any  proposition 
differing  from  <j>(a\  if  at  all,  only  by  the  fact  that  some  other  object 
appears  in  the  place  of  a ; <f>(x)  is  what  we  called  a propositional function. 
It  will  happen,  in  general,  that  (f>(x)  is  true  for  some  values  of  x and 
false  for  others.  All  the  values  of  x9  for  which  <j>(x)  is  true,  form  what 
we  called  the  class  defined  by  <f>(x) ; thus  every  propositional  function 
defines  a class,  and  the  actual  enumeration  of  the  members  of  a class 
is  not  necessary  for  its  definition.  Again,  without  enumeration  we  can 
define  the  similarity  of  two  classes : two  classes  u9  v are  similar  when 
there  is  a one-one  relation  R such  that  “ x is  a u ” always  implies  “ there 
is  a v to  which  x has  the  relation  Rf  and  “y  is  a v 71  always  implies 
“ there  is  a u which  has  the  relation  R to  y?  Further,  R is  a one-one 
relation  if  xRy>  xRz  together  always  imply  that  y is  identical  with  z9 
and  xRz,  yRz  together  always  imply  that  x is  identical  with  y ; and 
u x is  identical  with  y*  is  defined  as  meaning  “every  propositional 
function  which  holds  of  x also  holds  of  y?  We  now  define  the  cardinal 
number  of  a class  u as  the  class  of  all  classes  which  are  similar  to  u ; 
and  every  class  has  a cardinal  number,  since  is  similar  to  v ” is  a 
propositional  function  of  t?,  if  t?  be  variable.  Moreover  u itself  is 
a member  of  its  cardinal  number,  since  every  class  is  similar  to  itself. 
The  above  definition  of  a cardinal  number,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
based  upon  the  notion  of  propositional  functions,  and  nowhere  involves 
enumeration;  consequently  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  as  regards  the  numbers  of  classes  whose  terms 
cannot  be  counted  in  the  usual  elementary  fashion.  Classes  can  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  similar  to 
proper  parts  of  themselves.  In  the  former  case  they  are  called  infinite , 
in  the  latter  finite.  Again,  the  number  of  a class  defined  by  a pro- 
positional  function  which  is  always  false  is  called  0;  1 is  defined  as 
the  number  of  a class  u such  that  there  is  a term  x9  belonging  to  u, 
such  that  “y  is  a u and  y differs  from  x*  is  always  false;  and  if  n 
be  any  number,  n -f  1 is  defined  as  the  number  of  a class  u which  has 
a member  xm  such  that  the  propositional  function  “ y is  a u and  y 
differs  from  x ” defines  a class  whose  number  is  n.  If  n is  finite, 
n 4*  1 differs  from  n ; if  not,  not.  In  this  way,  starting  from  0,  we 
obtain  a progression  of  numbers,  since  any  number  n leads  to  a new 
number  n-f  1.  It  is  easily  proved  that  ail  the  numbers  belonging  to 
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the  progression  which  starts  from  1 and  is  generated  in  this  way  axe 
different;  that  is  to  say,  if  n belongs  to  this  progression,  and  m be 
any  one  of  its  predecessors,  a class  of  n terms  cannot  have  a one-one 
correlation  with  one  of  m terms.  The  progression  so  defined  is  the 
series  of  finite  numbers . But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all 
numbers  can  be  so  obtained;  indeed  it  is  capable  of  formal  proof 
that  the  number  of  the  finite  numbers  themselves  cannot  be  a term 
in  the  progression  of  finite  numbers.  A number  not  belonging  to 
this  progression  is  called  infinite.  The  proof  that  n and  n + 1 are 
different  numbers  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  0 and  1,  or  1 and  % 
are  different  numbers,  by  means  of  mathematical  induction ; if  n and 
7i 4*  1 be  not  terms  of  this  progression,  the  proof  fails;  and  what  is 
more,  there  is  direct  proof  of  the  contrary.  But  since  the  previous 
proof  depended  upon  mathematical  induction,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  the  theorem  should  extend  to  infinite  numbers.  Infinite 
numbers  cannot  be  expressed,  like  finite  ones;  by  the  decimal  system 
of  notation,  but  they  can  be  distinguished  by  the  classes  to  which  they 
apply.  The  finite  numbers  being  all  defined  by  the  above  progression, 
if  a class  u has  terms,  but  not  any  finite  number  of  terms,  then  it  has  an 
infinite  number.  This  is  the  positive  theory  of  infinity. 

339.  That  there  are  infinite  classes  is  so  evident  that  it  will  scarcely 
be  denied.  Since,  however,  it  is  capable  of  formal  proof,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  prove  it.  A very  simple  proof  is  that  suggested  in  the  Parmenides , 
which  is  as  follows.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  a number  I.  Then 
1 is,  or  has  Being,  and  therefore  there  is  Being.  But  1 and  Being  are 
two : hence  there  is  a number  % ; and  so  on.  Formally,  we  have  proved 
that  1 is  not  the  number  of  numbers ; we  prove  that  n is  the  number 
of  numbers  from  1 to  n,  and  that  these  numbers  together  with  Being 
form  a class  which  has  a new  finite  number,  so  that  n is  not  the  number 
of  finite  numbers.  Thus  1 is  not, the  number  of  finite  numbers;  and 
if  n — 1 is  not  the  number  of  finite  numbers,  no  more  is  n.  Hence  the 
finite  numbers,  by  mathematical  induction,  are  all  contained  in  the  class 
of  things  which  are  not  the  number  of  finite  numbers.  Since  the  relation 
of  similarity  is  reflexive  for  classes,  every  class  has  a number ; therefore 
the  class  of  finite  numbers  has  a number  which,  not  being  finite,  is 
infinite.  A better  proof,  analogous  to  the  above,  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that,  if  n be  any  finite  number,  the  number  of  numbers  from  0 up 
to  and  including  n is  n + 1,  whence  it  follows  that  n is  not  the  number 
of  numbers.  Again,  it  may  be  proved  directly,  by  the  correlation  of  whole 
and  part,  that  the  number  of  propositions  or  concepts  is  infinite*.  For 
of  every  term  or  concept  there  is  an  idea,  different  from  that  of  which 
it  is  the  idea,  but  again  a term  or  concept.  On  the  other  hand,  not 
every  term  or  concept  is  an  idea.  There  are  tables,  and  ideas  of  tables ; 

* Of.  Bolzano,  Paradoxten  des  Unendlichen , § 13 ; Dedekind,  Was  sind  und  teat 
sollen  die  Zahlen  ? No.  (>(>. 
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numbers,  and  ideas  of  numbers ; and  so  on.  Thus  there  is  a one-one 
relation  between  terms  and  ideas,  but  ideas  are  only  some  among  terms. 
Hence  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  terms  and  of  ideas*. 

340.  The  possibility  that  whole  and  part  may  have  the  same 
number  of  terms  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  shocking  to  common-sense. 
Zenos  Achilles  ingeniously  shows  that  the  opposite  view  also  has 
shocking  consequences;  for  if  whole  and  part  cannot  be  correlated 
term  for  term,  it  does  strictly  follow  that,  if  two  material  points 
travel  along  the  same  path,  the  one  following  the  other,  the  one 
which  is  behind  can  never  catch  up : if  it  did,  we  should  have,  cor- 
relating simultaneous  positions,  a unique  and  reciprocal  correspondence 
of  all  the  terms  of  a whole  with  all  the  terms  of  a part.  Common- 
sense,  therefore,  is  here  in  a very  sorry  plight ; it  must  choose  between 
the  paradox  of  Zeno  and  the  paradox  of  Cantor.  I do  not  propose  to 
help  it,  since  I consider  that,  in  the  face  of  proofs,  it  ought  to  commit 
suicide  in  despair.  But  I will  give  the  paradox  of  Cantor  a form  re- 
sembling that  of  Zeno.  Tristram  Shandy,  as  we  know,  took  two  years 
writing  the  history  of  the  first  two  days  of  his  life,  and  lamented  that, 
at  this  rate,  material  would  accumulate  faster  than  he  could  deal  with 
it,  so  that  he  could  never  come  to  an  end.  Now  I maintain  that,  if 
he  had  lived  for  ever,  and  not  wearied  of  his  task,  then,  even  if  his 
life  had  continued  as  eventfully  as  it  began,  no  part  of  his  biography 
would  have  remained  unwritten.  This  paradox,  which,  as  I shall  show, 
is  strictly  correlative  to  the  Achilles,  may  be  called  for  convenience  the 
Tristram  Shandy. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  no  care  is  superfluous  in  rendering  our  arguments 
formal.  I shall  therefore  set  forth  both  the  Achilles  and  the  Tristram 
Shandy  in  strict  logical  shape. 

I.  (1)  For  every  position  of  the  tortoise  there  is  one  and  only  one 
of  Achilles ; for  every  position  of  Achilles  there  is  one  and  only  one  of 
the  tortoise. 

(2)  Hence  the  series  of  positions  occupied  by  Achilles  has  the 
same  number  of  terms  as  the  senes  of  positions  occupied  by  the  tortoise. 

(3)  A part  has  fewer  tenns  than  a whole  in  which  it  is  contained 
and  with  which  it  is  not  coextensive. 

(4)  Hence  the  series  of  positions  occupied  by  the  tortoise  is  not 
a proper  part  of  the  series  of  positions  occupied  bv  Achilles. 

II.  (1)  Tristram  Shandy  writes  in  a year  the  events  of  a day. 

(2)  The  series  of  days  and  years  has  no  last  tenn. 

(3)  The  events  of  the  wth  day  are  written  in  the  wth  year. 

(4)  Any  assigned  day  is  the  Nth,  for  a suitable  value  of  w. 

(5)  Hence  any  assigned  day  will  be  written  about. 

* It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  ideas  of  all  terms  eiixt,  or  form  part  of 
some  mind  ; it  is  enough  that  they  are  entities. 
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(6)  Hence  no  part  of  the  biography  will  remain  unwritten. 

(7)  Since  there  is  a one-one  correlation  between  the  times  of 
happening  and  the  times  of  writing,  and  the  former  are  part  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  and  the  part  have  the  same  number  of  terms. 

Let  us  express  both  these  paradoxes  as  abstractly  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose,  let  u be  a compact  series  of  any  kind,  and  let  x be  a 
variable  which  can  take  all  values  in  u after  a certain  value,  which  we 
will  call  0.  Let  f{x)  be  a one-valued  function  of  x,  and  x a one-valued 
function  of  f{x) ; also  let  all  the  values  of  f(x)  belong  to  w.  Then  the 
arguments  are  the  following. 

I.  Let  J\ 0)  be  a term  preceding  0 ; let  f{x)  grow  as  x grows,  i.e.  if 
x P x (where  P is  the  generating  relation),  let  ^/{x}  Pf(x  ).  Further 
let  fix)  take  all  values  in  u intermediate  between  any  two  values  of  f(x). 
If,  then,  for  some  value  a of  such  that  0 Pa,  we  have  f(a)  = a,  then 
the  series  of  values  of  f(x)  will  be  all  terms  from  f(0)  to  as,  while  that 
of  x will  be  only  the  terms  from  0 to  a,  which  are  a part  of  those  from 
f( 0)  to  a.  Thus  to  swpipose  tf(a)  — a is  to  suppose  a one-one  correlation, 
term  for  term,  of  whole  and  part,  which  Zeno  and  common-sense  pro- 
nounce impossible. 

II.  Let  f (x)  be  a function  which  is  0 when  x is  0,  and  which  grows 
uniformly  as  x grows,  our  series  being  one  in  which  there  is  measurement. 
Then  if  x takes  all  values  after  0,  so  does  f(x) ; and  if  f(x)  takes  all 
such  values,  so  does  x.  The  class  of  values  of  the  one  is  therefore 
identical  with  that  of  the  other.  But  if  at  any  time  the  value  of  x 
is  greater  than  that  of  f{x\  since  f(x)  grows  at  a uniform  rate,  x will 
always  be  greater  than  f(x).  Hence  for  any  assigned  value  of  #,  the 
class  of  values  of  f{x)  from  0 to  f(x)  is  a proper  part  of  the  values 
of  x from  0 to  x.  Hence  we  might  infer  that  all  the  values  of  f(x) 
were  a proper  part  of  all  the  values  of  x ; but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
fallacious. 

These  two  paradoxes  are  correlative.  Both,  by  reference  to  segments, 
may  be  stated  in  terms  of  limits.  The  Achilles  proves  that  two  variables 
in  a continuous  series,  which  approach  equality  from  the  same  side, 
cannot  ever  have  a common  limit;  the  Tristram  Shandy  proves  that 
two  variables  which  start  from  a common  term,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  direction,  but  diverge  more  and  more,  may  yet  determine  the  same 
limiting  class  (which,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a segment,  because 
segments  were  defined  as  having  terms  beyond  them).  The  Achilles 
assumes  that  whole  and  part  cannot  be  similar,  and  deduces  a paradox ; 
the  other,  starting  from  a platitude,  deduces  that  whole  and  part  may 
be  similar.  For  common -sense,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  is  a most 
unfortunate  state  of  things. 

341.  There  is  no  doubt  which  is  the  correct  course.  The  Achilles 
must  be  rejected,  being  directly  contradicted  by  Arithmetic.  The 
Tristram  Shandy  must  be  accepted,  since  it  does  not  involve  the  axiom 
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that  the  whole  cannot  be  similar  to  the  part.  This  axiom,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  essential  to  the  proof  of  the  Achilles ; and  it  is  an  axiom 
doubtless  very  agreeable  to  common-sense.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  axiom  except  supposed  self-evidence,  and  its  admission  leads  to 
perfectly  precise  contradictions*  The  axiom  is  not  only  useless,  but 
positively  destructive,  in  mathematics,  and  against  its  rejection  there 
is  nothing  to  be  set  except  prejudice.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
proofs  that  they  instil  a certain  scepticism  as  to  the  result  proved.  As 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  similarity  of  whole  and  part  could  be 
proved  to  be  impossible  for  every  finite  whole*,  it  became  not  implausible 
to  suppose  that  for  infinite  wholes,  where  the  impossibility  could  not  be 
proved,  there  was  in  fact  no  such  impossibility.  In  fact,  as  regards 
the  numbers  dealt  with  in  daily  life — in  engineering,  astronomy,  or 
accounts,  even  those  of  Rockefeller  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
the  similarity  of  whole  and  part  is  impossible  ; and  hence  the  supposition 
that  it  is  always  impossible  is  easily  explained.  But  the  supposition  rests 
on  no  better  foundation  than  that  formerly  entertained*  by  the  inductive 
philosophers  of  Central  Africa,  that  all  men  are  black. 

342.  It  may  be  worth  while,  as  helping  to  explain  the  difference 
between  finite  and  infinite  wholes,  to  point  out  that  whole  and  part 
are  terms  capable  of  two  definitions  where  the  whole  is  finite,  but  of 
only  one  of  these,  at  least  practically,  where  the  whole  is  infinite  -f. 
A finite  whole  may  be  taken  collectively,  as  such  and  such  individuals, 
Ay  By  Cy  Dy  E say.  A part  of  this  whole  may  be  obtained  by 
enumerating  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  terms  composing  the  whole; 
and  in  this  way  a single  individual  is  part  of  the  whole.  Neither  the 
whole  nor  its  parts  need  be  taken  as  classes,  but  each  may  be  defined 
by  extension,  i.e.  by  enumeration  of  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  and  the  parts  may  be  both  defined  by  intension,  i.e . by 
class-concepts.  Thus  we  know  without  enumeration  that  Englishmen 
are  part  of  Europeans ; for  whoever  is  an  Englishman  is  a European, 
but  not  vice  versa.  Though  this  might  be  established  by  enumeration, 
it  need  not  be  so  established.  When  we  come  to  infinite  wholes,  this 
twofold  definition  disappears,  and  we  have  only  the  definition  by  in- 
tension. The  whole  and  the  part  must  both  be  classes,  and  the  definition 
of  whole  and  part  is  effected  by  means  of  the  notions  of  a variable 
and  of  logical  implication.  If  a be  a class-concept,  an  individual  of  a 
is  a term  having  to  a that  specific  relation  which  we  call  the  class- 
relation.  If  now  b be  another  class  such  that,  for  all  values  of  #,  u x 
is  an  a * implies  ux  is  a &,*  then  the  extension  of  a (i.e.  the  variable  x) 
is  said  to  be  part  of  the  extension  of  &J.  Here  no  enumeration  of 
individuals  is  required,  and  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  has  no  longer 

* The  finite  being  here  defined  by  mathematical  induction,  to  avoid  tautology. 

t Of.  § 330. 

% See  Peano,  Rivista  di  Matematica,  vii,  or  Formutaire,  VoL  n.  Part  I. 
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that  simple  meaning  which  it  had  where  finite  parts  were  concerned. 
To  say  now  that  a and  b are  similar,  is  to  say  that  there  exists  some 
one-one  relation  R fulfilling  the  following  conditions:  if  x be  an  a, 
there  is  a term  y of  the  class  b such  that  xRy ; if  y be  a J,  there  is 
a term  x of  the  class  a such  that  xRy . Although  a is  part  of  &, 
such  a state  of  things  cannot  be  proved  impossible,  for  the  impossibility 
could  only  be  proved  by  enumeration,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose enumeration  possible.  The  definition  of  whole  and  part  without 
enumeration  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery.  The  above  definition, 
which  is  due  to  Professor  Peano,  is  that  which  is  naturally  and  necessarily 
applied  to  infinite  wholes.  For  example,  the  primes  are  a proper  part 
of  the  integers,  but  this  cannot  be  proved  by  enumeration.  It  is  de- 
duced from  “if  x be  a prime,  x is  a number,”  and  “ if  x be  a number, 
it  does  not  follow  that  x is  a prime.”  That  the  class  of  primes  should 
be  similar  to  the  class  of  numbers  only  seems  impossible  because  we 
imagine  whole  and  part  defined  by  enumeration.  As  soon  as  we  rid 
ourselves  of  this  idea  the  supposed  contradiction  vanishes. 

343.  It  is  very  important  to  realize,  as  regards  co  or  cto,  that  neither 
has  a number  immediately  preceding  it.  This  characteristic  they  share 
with  all  limits,  for  the  limit  of  a series  is  never  immediately  preceded  by 
any  term  of  the  series  which  it  limits.  But  co  is  in  some  sense  logically 
prior  to  other  limits,  for  the  finite  ordinal  numbers  together  with  to 
present  the  formal  type  of  a progression  together  with  its  limit.  When 
it  is  forgotten  that  co  has  no  immediate  predecessor,  all  sorts  of  contra- 
dictions emerge.  For  suppose  n to  be  the  last  number  before  co ; then 
n is  a finite  number,  and  the  number  of  finite  numbers  is  n -f  1.  In  fact, 
to  say  that  co  has  no  predecessor  is  merely  to  say  that  the  finite  numbers 
have  no  last  term.  Though  co  is  preceded  by  all  finite  numbers,  it  is 
not  preceded  immediately  by  any  of  them : there  is  none  next  to  co. 
Cantoris  transfinite  numbers  have  the  peculiarity  that,  although  there 
is  one  next  after  any  assigned  number,  there  is  not  always  one  next 
before.  Thus  there  seem  to  be  gaps  in  the  series.  We  have  the  series 
1,  2,  3, ...  v, ...  , which  is  infinite  and  has  no  last  term.  We  have 
another  series  <»,  co  + 1,  6>-b2,  ...  g>4-  j>,  ...  which  equally  is  infinite  and 
has  no  last  term.  This  second  series  comes  wholly  after  the  first,  though 
there  is  no  one  term  of  the  first  which  co  immediately  succeeds.  This 
state  of  things  may,  however,  be  paralleled  by  very  elementary  series, 
such  as  the  series  whose  general  terms  are  1 — 1/v  and  £ — 1/v,  where 
v may  be  any  finite  integer.  The  second  series  comes  wholly  after  the 
first,  and  has  a definite  first  term,  namely  1.  But  there  is  no  term 
of  the  first  series  which  immediately  precedes  1.  What  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  second  series  should  come  after  the  first,  is  that  there 
should  be  some  series  in  which  both  are  contained.  If  we  call  an  ordinal 
part  of  a series  any  series  which  can  be  obtained  by  omitting  some  of 
the  terms  of  our  series  without  changing  the  order  of  the  remaining 
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terms,  then  the  finite  and  transfinite  ordinals  all  form  one  series,  whose 
generating  relation  is  that  of  ordinal  whole  and  part  among  the  series 
to  which  the  various  ordinals  apply.  If  v be  any  finite  ordinal,  series  of 
the  type  v are  ordinal  parts  of  progressions ; similarly  every  series  of  the 
type  co  + 1 contains  a progression  as  an  ordinal  part.  The  relation 
ordinal  part  is  transitive  and  asymmetrical,  and  thus  the  finite  and 
transfinite  ordinals  all  belong  to  one  series.  The  existence  of  co  (in 
the  mathematical  sense  of  existence)  is  not  open  to  question,  since  co 
is  the  type  of  order  presented  by  the  natural  numbers  themselves.  To 
deny  w would  be  to  affirm  that  there  is  a last  finite  number — a view 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  leads  at  once  to  definite  contradictions.  And 
when  this  is  admitted,  cw  + 1 is  the  type  of  the  series  of  ordinals  in- 
cluding a),  i.e.  of  the  series  whose  terms  are  all  series  of  integers  from  1 
up  to  any  finite  number  together  with  the  whole  series  of  integers. 
Hence  all  the  infinite  hierarchy  of  transfinite  numbers  easily  follows. 

344.  The  usual  objections  to  infinite  numbers,  and  classes,  and 
series,  and  the  notion  that  the  infinite  as  such  is  self-contradictory, 
may  thus  be  dismissed  as  groundless.  There  remains,  however,  a very 
grave  difficulty,  connected  with  the  contradiction  discussed  in  Chapter  x. 
This  difficulty  does  not  concern  the  infinite  as  such,  but  only  certain 
very  large  infinite  classes.  Briefly,  the  difficulty  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Cantor  has  given  a proof*  that  there  can  be  no  greatest 
cardinal  number,  and  when  this  proof  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  state 
that,  if  n be  a class,  the  number  of  classes  contained  in  u is  greater  than 
the  number  of  terms  of  u , or  (what  is  equivalent),  if  a be  any  number, 

is  greater  than  a.  But  there  are  certain  classes  concerning  which  it 
is  easy  to  give  an  apparently  valid  proof  that  they  have  as  many  terms 
as  possible.  Such  are  the  class  of  all  terms,  the  class  of  all  classes,  or 
the  class  of  all  propositions.  Thus  it  would  seem  as  though  Cantoris 
proof  must  contain  some  assumption  which  is  not  verified  in  the  case 
of  such  classes.  But  when  we  apply  the  reasoning  of  his  proof  to  the 
cases  in  question,  we  find  ourselves  met  by  definite  contradictions,  of 
which  the  one  discussed  in  Chapter  x is  an  exam  pie  f.  The  difficulty 
arises  whenever  we  try  to  deal  with  the  class  of  all  entities  absolutely, 
or  with  any  equally  numerous  class;  but  for  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
view’,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  conception  of  the  totality 
of  things,  or  of  the  whole  universe-  of  entities  and  existents,  is  in  some 
way  illegitimate  and  inherently  contrary  to  logic.  But  it  is  undesirable 
to  adopt  so  desperate  a measure  as  long  as  hope  remains  of  some  less 
heroic  solution. 

It  may  be  observed,  to  begin  with,  that  the  class  of  numbers  is  not, 

* He  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  offered  two  proofs,  but  we  shall  find  that  one  of 
them  is  not  cogent. 

t It  was  in  this  way  that  I discovered  this  contradiction ; a similar  one  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Appendix  B. 
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as  might  be  supposed,  one  of  those  in  regal'd  to  which  difficulties  occur. 
Among  finite  numbers,  if  n were  the  number  of  numbers,  we  should 
have  to  infer  that  n — 1 was  the  greatest  of  numbers,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  number  n at  all.  But  this  is  a peculiarity  of  finite  numbers. 
The  number  of  numbers  up  to  and  including  is  o^,  but  this  is  also 
the  number  of  numbers  up  to  and  including  a^,  where  0 is  any  finite 
ordinal  or  any  ordinal  applicable  to  a denumerable  well-ordered  series. 
Thus  the  number  of  numbers  up  to  and  including  a,  where  a is  infinite, 
is  usually  less  than  a,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number 
of  all  numbers  is  the  greatest  number.  The  number  of  numbers  may  be 
less  than  the  greatest  number,  and  no  contradiction  arises  from  the  fact 
(if  it  be  a fact)  that  the  number  of  individuals  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  numbers. 

But  although  the  class  of  numbers  causes  no  difficulty,  there  are 
other  classes  with  which  it  is  very  hard  to  deal.  Let  us  first  examine 
Cantor's  proofs  that  there  is  no  greatest  cardinal  number,  and  then 
discuss  the  cases  in  which  contradictions  arise. 

345.  In  the  first  of  Cantor’s  proofs*,  the  argument  depends  upon 
the  supposed  fact  that  there  is  a one-one  correspondence  between  the 
ordinals  and  the  cardinals  f.  W e saw  that,  when  we  consider  the  car- 
dinal number  of  the  series  of  the  type  represented  by  any  ordinal,  an 
infinite  number  of  ordinals  correspond  to  one  cardinal — for  example,  all 
ordinals  of  the  second  class,  which  form  a non-denumerable  collection, 
correspond  to  the  single  cardinal  Oq.  But  there  is  another  method  of 
correlation,  in  which  only  one  ordinal  corresponds  to  each  cardinal. 
This  method  results  from  considering  the  series  of  cardinals  itself.  In 
this  series,  ae  corresponds  to  co>  to  a -f  1,  and  so  on : there  is  always 
one  and  only  one  ordinal  to  describe  the  type  of  series  presented  by  the 
cardinals  from  0 up  to  any  one  of  them.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
there  is  a cardinal  for  every  ordinal,  and  that  no  class  can  have  so 
many  terms  that  no  well-ordered  series  can  have  a greater  number  of 
terms.  For  my  part  I do  not  see  any  grounds  for  either  supposition, 
and  I do  see  definite  grounds  against  the  latter.  For  every  term  of 
a series  must  be  an  individual,  and  must  be  a different  individual  (a 
point  often  overlooked)  from  every  other  term  of  the  series.  It  must 
be  different,  because  there  are  no  instances  of  an  individual:  each 
individual  is  absolutely  unique,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  only 
one.  But  two  terms  in  a series  are  two,  and  are  therefore  not  one 
and  the  same  individual.  This  most  important  point  is  obscured  bv 
the  fact  that  we  do  not,  as  a rule,  fully  describe  the  terms  of  our  series. 
When  we  say : Consider  a series  a,  6,  c>  d>  b,  d,  e,  a,  ...  , where  terms 
are  repeated  at  intervals — such  a series,  for  example,  as  is  presented  by 
the  digits  in  a decimal — we  forget  the  theorem  that  where  there  is 
repetition  our  sexies  is  only  obtainable  by  correlation;  that  is,  the 

* Mamrfchfultigkeitzlehre,  p.  44. 

t Cf.  supra.  Chap,  xxxvm,  § 300. 
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terms  do  not  themselves  have  an  order,  but  they  have  a one-many 
(not  one-one)  relation  to  terms  which  have  an  order*.  Hence  if  we 
wish  for  a genuine  series  we  must  either  go  back  to  the  series  with 
which  our  terms  are  correlated,  or  we  must  form  the  complex  terms 
compounded  of  those  of  the  original  series  and  those  of  the  correlated 
series  in  pairs.  But  in  either  of  these  series  there  is  no  repetition. 
Hence  every  ordinal  number  must  correspond  to  a series  of  individuals, 
each  of  which  differs  from  each  other.  Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  individuals  form  a series  at  all : for  my  part  I cannot  discover  any 
transitive  asymmetrical  relation  which  holds  between  every  pair  of  terms. 
Cantor,  it  is  true,  regards  it  as  a law  of  thought  that  every  definite 
aggregate  can  be  well-ordered;  but  I see  no  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But  allowing  this  view,  the  ordinals  will  have  a perfectly  definite 
maximum,  namely  that  ordinal  which  represents  the  type  of  series 
formed  by  all  terms  without  exception +.  If  the  collection  of  all 
terms  does  not  form  a series  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  there 
must  be  a maximum  ordinal,  which  in  any  case  there  are  reasons  for 
denying^.  But  in  this  case  we  may  legitimately  doubt  whether  there 
are  as  many  ordinals  as  there  are  cardinals.  Of  course,  if  all  cardinals 
form  a well-ordered  series,  then  there  must  be  an  ordinal  for  each  cardinal. 
But  although  Cantor  professes  that  he  has  a proof  that  of  two  different 
cardinals  one  must  be  the  greater  {Math.  Annalen , xlvi,  § 2),  I cannot 
persuade  myself  that  he  does  more  than  prove  that  there  is  a series, 
whose  terms  are  cardinals  of  which  any  one  is  greater  or  less  than  any 
other.  That  all  cardinals  are  in  this  series  I see  no  reason  to  think. 
There  may  be  two  classes  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  correlate  either 
with  a part  of  the  other ; in  this  case  the  cardinal  number  of  the  one 
will  be  neither  equal  to,  greater  than,  nor  less  than,  that  of  the  other. 
If  all  terms  belong  to  a single  well-ordered  series,  this  is  impossible; 
but  if  not,  I cannot  see  any  way  of  showing  that  such  a case  cannot 
arise.  Thus  the  first  proof  that  there  is  no  cardinal  which  cannot  be 
increased  seems  to  break  down. 

346.  The  second  of  the  proofs  above  referred  to§  is  quite  different, 
and  is  far  more  definite.  The  proof  is  interesting  and  important  on  its 
own  account,  and  will  be  produced  in  outline.  The  article  in  which 
it  occurs  consists  of  three  points  : (1)  a simple  proof  that  there  are 
powers  higher  than  the  first,  (2)  the  remark  that  this  method  of  proof 
can  be  applied  to  any  power,  (3)  the  application  of  the  method  to  prove 
that  there  are  powers  higher  than  that  of  the  continuum  ||.  Let  us 

* See  Chap,  xxxit,  supra. 

f On  the  maximum  ordinal,  see  Burali-Forti,  “Una  questione  sui  numeri 
trail  sfiniti/’  Rendiconti  del  eircolo  maiematico  di  Palermo,  1897.  Also  my  article  in 
RdM,  Vol.  viii,  p.  43  note. 

| Of.  Chap,  xxxvni,  § 301. 

§ Jahrextjerieht  der  dent  xchen  Mathematiker-  Vereinigung,  i.  (1892),  p.  77. 

||  Power  is  synonymous  with  cardinal  number : the  first  power  is  that  of  the  finite 
integers,  i.e.  «0. 
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examine  the  first  of  the  above  points,  and  then  see  whether  the  method 
is  really  general. 

Let  m and  &?,  Cantor  says,  be  two  mutually  exclusive  characters,  and 
consider  a collection  M of  elements  i£,  where  each  element  E is  a 
denumerable  collection,  xlyx 2>. and  each  x is  either  an  m or  a w. 
(The  two  characters  m and  w may  be  considered  respectively  as  greater 
and  less  than  some  fixed  term.  Thus  the  a? s may  be  rational  numbers, 
each  of  which  is  an  m when  it  is  greater  than  1,  and  a w when  it  is  less 
than  1.  These  remarks  are  logically  irrelevant,  but  they  make  the 
argument  easier  to  follow.)  The  collection  M is  to  consist  of  all  possible 
elements  E of  the  above  description.  Then  M is  not  denumerable,  i.e. 
is  of  a power  higher  than  the  first.  For  let  us  take  any  denumerable 
collection  of  Es,  which  are  defined  as  follows : 

= (&n,  ^12 > ***  &i ny  •••) 

E2  — (a21 , ...  am,  ...) 

Ep^  ((Zpi}  <3tp2,  ...  &pH,  ...) 

where  the  as  are  each  an  m or  a w in  some  determinate  manner.  (For 
example,  the  first  p terms  of  Ep  might  be  m\  the  rest  all  w\  Or  any 
other  law  might  be  suggested,  which  insures  that  the  Es  of  our  series 
are  all  different.)  Then  however  our  series  of  Es  be  chosen,  we  can 
always  find  a term  E0,  belonging  to  the  collection  M,  but  not  to  the 
denumerable  series  of  Es.  For  let  E0  be  the  series  (bl9  5S,...6»...), 
where,  for  every  n , bn  is  different  from  ann — i.e.  if  is  an  rri,  bn  is  a w, 
and  vice  versa . Then  every  one  of  our  denumerable  series  of  Es 
contains  at  least  one  term  not  identical  with  the  corresponding  term 
of  E0,  and  hence  E0  is  not  any  one  of  the  terms  of  our  denumerable 
series  of  Es.  Hence  no  such  series  can  contain  all  the  Es,  and 
therefore  the  Es  are  not  denumerable,  i.e.  M has  a power  higher  than 
the  first. 

We  need  not  stop  to  examine  the  proof  that  there  is  a power  higher 
than  that  of  the  continuum,  which  is  easily  obtained  from  the  above 
proof.  We  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  general  proof  that,  given  any 
collection  whatever,  there  is  a collection  of  a higher  power.  This  proof 
is  quite  as  simple  as  the  proof  of  the  particular  case.  It  proceeds 
as  follows.  Let  u be  any  class,  and  consider  the  class  K of  relations 
such  that,  if  R be  a relation  of  the  class,  every  term  of  the  class  u 
has  the  relation  R either  to  0 or  to  1.  (Any  other  pair  of  terms 
will  do  as  well  as  0 and  1.)  Then  the  class'  K has  a higher  power 
than  the  class  u.  To  prove  this,  observe  in  the  first  place  that  K 
has  certainly  not  a lower  power;  for,  if  x be  any  u,  there  will  be  a 
relation  R of  the  class  K such  that  every  u except  x has  the  relation 
R to  0,  but  x has  this  relation  to  1.  Relations  of  this  kind,  for  the 
various  values  of  <r,  form  a class  having  a one-one  correlation  with 
the  terms  of  «,  and  contained  in  the  class  K.  Hence  K has  at  least 
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the  same  power  as  it.  To  prove  that  K has  a greater  power,  consider 
any  class  contained  in  K and  having  a one-one  correlation  with  u. 
Then  any  relation  of  this  class  may  be  called  Rx>  where  x is  some  u — the 
suffix  x denoting  correlation  with  x.  Let  us  now  define  a relation  K 
by  the  following  conditions : For  every  term  x of  u for  which  x has 
the  relation  Rx  to  0,  let  x have  the  relation  K to  1 ; and  for  every  term 
y of  u for  which  y has  the  relation  Ry  to  1,  let  y have  the  relation 
R to  0.  Then  R is  defined  for  all  terms  of  u,  and  is  a relation  of  the 
class  K ; but  it  is  not  any  one  of  the  relations  Rx.  Hence,  whatever 
class  contained  in  K and  of  the  same  power  as  it  we  may  take,  there 
is  always  a term  of  K not  belonging  to  this  class  ; and  therefore  K has 
a higher  power  than  u. 

347.  We  may,  to  begin  with,  somewhat  simplify  this  argument, 
by  eliminating  the  mention  of  0 and  1 and  relations  to  them.  Each 
of  the  relations  of  the  class  K is  defined  when  we  know  which  of  the 
terms  of  u have  this  relation  to  0,  that  is,  it  is  defined  by  means  of 
a class  contained  in  u (including  the  null-class  and  u itself).  Thus 
there  is  one  relation  of  the  class  K for  every  class  contained  in 
and  the  number  of  K is  the  same  as  that  of  classes  contained  in  u. 
Thus  if  k be  any  class  whatever,  the  logical  product  ku  is  a class 
contained  in  u , and  the  number  of  K is  that  of  ku,  where  k is  a variable 
which  may  be  any  class.  Thus  the  argument  is  reduced  to  this : that 
the  number  of  classes  eont*  ined  in  any  class  exceeds  the  number  of  terms 
belonging  to  the  class*. 

Another  form  of  the  same  argument  is  the  following.  Take  any 
relation  R which  has  the  two  properties  (1)  that  its  domain,  which  we 
will  call  p,  is  equal  to  its  converse  domain,  (2)  that  no  two  terms  of  the 
domain  have  exactly  the  same  set  of  relata.  Then  by  means  of  Ry  any 
term  of  p is  correlated  with  a class  contained  in  p,  namely  the  class 
of  relata  to  which  the  said  term  is  referent;  and  this  correlation  is 
one-one.  We  have  to  show  that  at  least  one  class  contained  in  p 
is  omitted  in  this  correlation.  The  class  omitted  is  the  class  w which 
consists  of  all  terms  of  the  domain  which  do  not  have  the  relation  R 
to  themselves,  he.  the  class  w which  is  the  domain  of  the  logical  product 
of  R and  diversity.  For,  if  y be  any  term  of  the  domain,  and  therefore 
of  the  converse  domain,  y belongs  to  w if  it  does  not  belong  to  the  class 
correlated  with  y,  and  does  not  IxJong  to  w in  the  contrary  case.  Hence 
w is  not  the  same  class  as  the  correlate  of  y ; and  this  applies  to  what- 
ever term  y we  select.  Hence  the  class  w is  necessarily  omitted  in  the 
correlation. 

343.  The  above  argument,  it  must  be  confessed,  appears  to  contain 
no  dubitable  assumption.  Yet  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the 
conclusion  seems  plainly  false.  To  begin  with  the  class  of  all  terms. 
If  we  assume,  as  was  done  in  § 47,  that  every  constituent  of  every 

* The  number  of  classes  contained  in  a class  which  has  a members  is  2a : thus 
the  argument  shows  that  2*  is  always  greater  than  a. 
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proposition  is  a term,  then  classes  will  be  only  some  among  terms.  And 
conversely,  since  there  is,  for  every  term,  a class  consisting  of  that 
term  only,  there  is  a one-one  correlation  of  all  terms  with  some  classes. 
Hence  the  number  of  classes  should  be  the  same  as  the  number  of 
terms*.  This  case  is  adequately  met  by  the  doctrine  of  types f,  and 
so  is  the  exactly  analogous  case  of  classes  and  classes  of  classes.  But 
if  we  admit  the  notion  of  all  objects  £ of  every  kind,  it  becomes  evident 
that  classes  of  objects  must  be  only  some  among  objects,  while  yet 
Cantor’s  argument  would  show  that  there  are  more  of  them  than  there 
are  objects.  Or  again,  take  the  class  of  propositions.  Every  object 
can  occur  in  some  proposition,  and  it  seems  indubitable  that  there  are 
at  least  as  many  propositions  as  there  are  objects.  For,  if  u be  a fixed 
class,  “ x is  a u ” will  be  a different  proposition  for  every  different  value 
of  x ; if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  types,  we  hold  that,  for  a given  u, 
x has  a restricted  range  if  u x is  a u ” is  to  remain  significant,  we  only 
have  to  vary  u suitably  in  order  to  obtain  propositions  of  this  form  for 
every  possible  x,  and  thus  the  number  of  propositions  must  be  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  objects.  But  classes  of  propositions  are  only  some 
among  objects,  yet  Cantor’s  argument  shows  that  there  are  more  of 
them  than  there  are  propositions.  Again,  we  can  easily  prove  that 
there  are  more  propositional  functions  than  objects.  For  suppose  a 
correlation  of  all  objects  and  some  propositional  functions  to  have  been 
affected,  and  let  <j>x  be  the  correlate  of  x.  Then  44  not-^x)^  i.e.  44  <f>x 
does  not  hold  of  x”  is  a propositional  function  not  contained  in  the 
correlation ; for  it  is  true  or  false  of  x according  as  <f>x  is  false  or  true 
of  x , and  therefore  it  differs  from  <f>x  for  every  value  of  x.  But  this 
case  may  perhaps  be  more  or  less  met  by  the  doctrine  of  types. 

349.  It  is  instructive  to  examine  in  detail  the  application  of  Cantor’s 
argument  to  such  cases  by  means  of  an  actual  attempted  correlation. 
In  the  case  of  terms  and  classes,  for  example,  if  x be  not  a class,  let  us 
correlate  it  with  lx,  i.e.  the  class  whose  only  member  is  x,  but  if  x be  a 
class,  let  us  correlate  it  with  itself.  (This  is  not  a one-one,  but  a 
many-one  correlation,  for  x and  ix  are  both  correlated  with  lx  ; but 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.)  Then  the  class  which, 
according  to  Cantor’s  argument,  should  be  omitted  from  the  correlation, 
is  the  class  w of  those  classes  which  are  not  members  of  themselves; 
yet  this,  being  a class,  should  be  correlated  with  itself.  But  w,  as  we 
saw  in  Chapter  x,  is  a self-contradictory  class,  which  both  is  and  is  not 
a member  of  itself.  The  contradiction,  in  this  case,  can  be  solved  by 
the  doctrine  of  types;  but  the  case  of  propositions  is  more  difficult. 
In  this  case,  let  us  correlate  every  class  of  propositions  with  the 

* This  results  from  the  theorem  of  Schroder  and  Bernstein,  according  to  which, 
if  u be  similar  to  a part  of  v,  and  v to  a part  of  u,  then  u and  v must  be  similar. 
See  Borel,  Le$om  mr  /dr  Tkeorie  de*  Fonctious  (Paris,  1808),  p.  102  ff. 

+ See  Chapter  x.  and  Appendix  B. 

X For  the  use  of  the  word  object  see  p.  55,  note. 
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proposition  which  is  its  logical  product ; by  this  means  we  appear  to  have 
a one-one  relation  of  all  classes  of  propositions  to  some  propositions. 
But  applying  Cantor’s  argument,  we  find  that  we  have  omitted  the 
class  w of  those  propositions  which  are  logical  products,  but  are  not 
members  of  the  classes  of  propositions  whose  logical  products  they 
are.  This  class,  according  to  the  definition  of  our  correlation,  should 
be  correlated  with  its  own  logical  product,  but  on  examining  this 
logical  product,  we  find  that  it  both  is  and  is  not  a member  of  the 
class  w whose  logical  product  it  is. 

Thus  the  application  of  Cantor’s  argument  to  the  doubtful  cases 
yields  contradictions,  though  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  point  in 
which  the  argument  appears  faulty.  The  only  solution  I can  suggest 
is,  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  greatest  number  and  the 
doctrine  of  types,  and  to  deny  that  there  are  any  true  propositions 
concerning  all  objects  or  all  propositions.  Yet  the  latter,  at  least, 
seems  plainly  false,  since  all  propositions  are  at  any  rate  true  or  false, 
even  if  they  had  no  other  common  properties.  In  this  unsatisfactory 
state,  I reluctantly  leave  the  problem  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader. 

350.  To  sum  up  the  discussions  of  this  Part : We  saw,  to  begin 
with,  that  irrationals  are  to  be  defined  as  those  segments  of  rationals 
which  have  no  limit,  and  that  in  this  way  analysis  is  able  to  dispense 
with  any  special  axiom  of  continuity.  We  saw  that  it  is  possible  to 
define,  in  a purely  ordinal  manner,  the  kind  of  continuity  which  belongs 
to  real  numbers,  and  that  continuity  so  defined  is  not  self-contradictory. 
We  found  that  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  has  no  need  of  the 
infinitesimal,  and  that,  though  some  forms  of  infinitesimal  are  admissible, 
the  most  usual  form,  that  of  infinitesimal  segments  in  a compact  series, 
is  not  implied  by  either  compactness  or  continuity,  and  is  in  fact 
self-contradictory.  Finally  we  discussed  the  philosophical  questions 
concerning  continuity  and  infinity,  and  found  that  the  arguments  of 
Zeno,  though  largely  valid,  raise  no  sort  of  serious  difficulty.  Having 
grasped  clearly  the  twofold  definition  of  the  infinite,  as  that  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  mathematical  induction  starting  from  1,  and  as 
that  which  has  parts  which  have  the  same  number  of  terms  as  itself — 
definitions  which  may  be  distinguished  as  ordinal  and  cardinal  re- 
spectively— we  found  that  all  the  usual  arguments,  both  as  to  infinity 
and  as  to  continuity,  are  fallacious,  and  that  no  definite  contradiction 
can  be  proved  concerning  either,  although  certain  special  infinite  classes 
do  give  rise  to  hitherto  unsolved  contradictions. 

It  remains  to  apply  to  space,  time,  and  motion,  the  three  chief  re- 
sults of  this  discussion,  which  are  (1)  the  impossibility  of  infinitesimal 
segments,  {%)  the  definition  of  continuity,  and  (3)  the  definition  and 
the  consistent  doctrine  of  the  infinite.  These  applications  will,  I 
hope,  persuade  the  reader  that  the  above  somewhat  lengthy  discussions 
have  not  been  superfluous. 
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351.  The  discussions  of  the  preceding  Parts  have  been  concerned 
with  two  main  themes,  the  logical  theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory 
of  one-dimensional  series.  In  the  first  two  Parts*  it  was  shown  how, 
from  the  indispensable  apparatus  of  general  logical  notions,  the  theory 
of  finite  integers  and  of  rational  n umbel's  without  sign  could  be  de- 
veloped. In  the  third  Part,  a particular  case  of  order,  namely  the 
order  of  magnitude,  was  examined  on  its  own  account,  and  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  problems  arising  in  the  theory  of  quantity  are  purely 
ordinal.  In  the  fourth  Part,  the  general  nature  of  one-dimensional 
series  was  set  forth,  and  it  was  shown  that  all  the  arithmetical  propo- 
sitions obtained  by  means  of  the  logical  theory  of  finite  numbers  could 
also  be  proved  by  assuming  that  the  finite  integers  form  a series  of  the 
kind  which  we  called  a progression.  In  the  fifth  Pari,  we  examined 
the  problems  raised  by  endless  series  and  by  compact  series — problems 
which,  under  the  names  of  infinity  and  continuity,  have  defied  philo- 
sophers ever  since  the  dawn  of  abstract  thought.  The  discussion  of 
these  problems  led  to  a combination  of  the  logical  and  ordinal  theories 
of  Arithmetic,  and  to  the  rejection,  as  universally  valid,  of  two  connected 
principles  which,  following  Cantor,  we  regarded  as  definitions  of  the 
finite,  not  as  applicable  to  all  collections  or  series.  These  two  principles 
were:  (1)  If  one  class  be  wholly  contained  in,  but  not  coextensive  with, 
another,  then  the  one  has  not  the  same  number  of  terms  as  the  other ; 
(2)  mathematical  induction,  which  is  purely  ordinal,  and  may  be  stated 
as  follows : A series  generated  by  a one-one  relation,  and  having  a 
first  term,  is  such  that  any  property,  belonging  to  the  first  term  and 
to  the  successor  of  any  possessor  of  the  property,  belongs  to  every  term 
of  the  series.  These  two  principles  we  regarded  as  definitions  of  finite 
classes  and  of  progressions  or  finite  series  respectively,  but  as  inapplicable 
to  some  classes  and  some  series.  This  view,  we  found,  resolves  all  the 
difficulties  of  infinity  and  continuity,  except  a purely  logical  difficulty 
as  to  the  notion  of  all  classes.  With  this  result,  we  completed  the 
philosophical  theory  of  one-dimensional  series. 
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352.  But  in  all  our  previous  discussions,  large  brandies  of  mathe- 
matics have  remained  unmentioned.  One  of  the  generalizations  of 
number,  namely  complex  numbers,  has  been  excluded  completely,  and 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  imaginary.  The  whole  of  Geometry, 
also,  has  been  hitherto  foreign  to  our  thoughts.  These  two  omissions 
were  connected.  Not  that  we  are  to  accept  a geometrical,  i.e . spatial, 
theory  of  complex  numbers : this  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a geometrical  theory  of  irrationals.  Although  this  Part  is  called  Space , 
we  are  to  remain  in  the  region  of  pure  mathematics : the  mathematical 
entities  discussed  will  have  certain  affinities  to  the  space  of  the  actual 
world,  but  they  will  be  discussed  without  any  logical  dependence  upon 
these  affinities.  Geometry  may  be  considered  as  a pure  a priori  science, 
or  as  the  study  of  actual  space.  In  the  latter  sense,  I hold  it  to  be 
an  experimental  science,  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  careful  measure- 
ments. But  it  is  not  in  this  latter  sense  that  I wish  to  discuss  it. 
As  a branch  of  pure  mathematics,  Geometry  is  strictly  deductive, 
indifferent  to  the  choice  of  its  premisses  and  to  the  question  whether 
there  exist  (in  the  strict  sense)  such  entities  as  its  premisses  define. 
Many  different  and  even  inconsistent  sets  of  premisses  lead  to  propo- 
sitions which  would  be  called  geometrical,  but  all  such  sets  have  a 
common  element.  This  element  is  wholly  summed  up  by  the  statement 
that  Geometry  deals  with  series  of  more  than  one  dimension.  The 
question  what  may  be  the  actual  terms  of  such  series  is  indifferent 
to  Geometry,  which  examines  only  the  consequences  of  the  relations 
which  it  postulates  among  the  terms.  These  relations  are  always  such 
as  to  generate  a series  of  more  than  one  dimension,  but  have,  so  far 
as  I can  see,  no  other  general  point  of  agreement.  Series  of  more  than 
one  dimension  I shall  call  multiple  series : those  of  one  dimension  will 
be  called  simple . What  is  meant  by  dimensions  I shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter.  At  present,  I shall  set 
up,  by  anticipation,  the  following  definition : Geometry  is  the  study  of 
series  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  This  definition,  it  will  be  seen,  causes 
complex  numbers  to  form  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  Geometry,  since 
they  constitute  a two-dimensional  series;  but  it  does  not  show  that 
complex  numbers  have  any  logical  dependence  upon  actual  space. 

The  above  definition  of  Geometry  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  unusual, 
and  will  produce,  especially  upon  Kantian  philosophers,  an  appearance 
of  wilful  misuse  of  words.  I believe,  however,  that  it  represents 
correctly  the  present  usage  of  mathematicians,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  give  an  explicit  definition  of  their  subject.  How  it  has 
come  to  bear  this  meaning,  may  be  explained  by  a brief  historical 
retrospect,  which  will  illustrate  also  the  difference  between  pure  and 
applied  mathematics. 

353.  Until  the  nineteenth  century,  Geometry  meant  Euclidean 
Geometry,  i.e.  a certain  system  of  propositions  deduced  from  premisses 
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which  were  supposed  to  describe  the  space  in  which  we  live.  The 
subject  was  pursued  very  largely  because  (what  is  no  doubt  important 
to  the  engineer)  its  results  were  practically  applicable  in  the  existent 
world,  and  embodied  in  themselves  scientific  truths.  But  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  this  was  so,  one  of  two  things  was  necessary.  Either 
we  must  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  premisses  on  their  own  account, 
or  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  no  other  set  of  premisses  would  give 
results  consistent  with  experience.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  was 
adopted  by  the  idealists  and  was  especially  advocated  by  Kant.  The 
second  alternative  represents,  roughly,  the  position  of  empiricists  before 
the  non-Euclidean  period  (among  whom  we  must  include  Mill).  But 
objections  were  raised  to  both  alternatives.  For  the  Kantian  view, 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  all  the  axioms  are  self-evident — a view 
which  honest  people  found  it  hard  to  extend  to  the  axiom  of  parallels. 
Hence  arose  a search  for  more  plausible  axioms,  'which  might  be  de- 
clared a priori  truths.  But,  though  many  such  axioms  were  suggested, 
all  could  sanely  be  doubted,  and  the  search  only  led  to  scepticism. 
The  second  alternative — the  view  that  no  other  axioms  would  give 
results  consistent  with  experience — could  only  be  tested  by  a greater 
mathematical  ability  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  philosophers.  Accord- 
ingly the  test  was  wanting  until  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai  developed 
their  non-Euclidean  system.  It  was  then  proved,  with  all  the  cogency 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  that  premisses  other  than  Euclid’s 
could  give  results  empirically  indistinguishable,  within  the  limits  of 
observation,  from  those  of  the  orthodox  system.  Hence  the  empirical 
argument  for  Euclid  was  also  destroyed.  But  the  investigation  produced 
a new  spirit  among  Geometers.  Having  found  that  the  denial  of 
Euclid’s  axiom  of  parallels  led  to  a different  system,  which  was  self- 
consistent,  and  possibly  true  of  the  actual  world,  mathematicians  became 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  other 
sets  of  axioms  more  or  less  resembling  Euclid’s.  Hence  arose  a large 
number  of  Geometries,  inconsistent,  as  a rule,  with  each  other,  but 
each  internally  self-consistent.  The  resemblance  to  Euclid  required  in 
a suggested  set  of  axioms  has  gradually  grown  less,  and  possible 
deductive  systems  have  been  more  and  more  investigated  on  their 
own  account.  In  this  way,  Geometry  has  become  (what  it  was  formerly 
mistakenly  called)  a branch  of  pure  mathematics,  that  is  to  say,  a subject 
in  which  the  assertions  are  that  such  and  such  consequences  follow  from 
such  and  such  premisses,  not  that  entities  such  as  the  premisses  describe 
actually  exist.  That  is  to  say,  if  Euclid’s  axioms  be  called  and  P be 
any  proposition  implied  by  A,  then,  in  the  Geometry  which  preceded 
Lobatchewrsky,  P itself  would  be  asserted,  since  A was  asserted.  But 
now-a-days,  the  geometer  would  only  assert  that  A implies  P,  leaving 
A and  P themselves  doubtful.  And  he  would  have  other  sets  of  axioms, 
A^  A2...  implying  P19  P2...  respectively:  the  implications  would  belong 
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to  Geometry,  but  not  Al  or  P1  or  any  of  the  other  actual  axioms  and 
propositions.  Thus  Geometry  no  longer  throws  any  direct  light  on 
the  nature  of  actual  space.  But  indirectly,  the  increased  analysis  and 
knowledge  of  possibilities,  resulting  from  modern  Geometry,  has  thrown 
immense  light  upon  our  actual  space.  Moreover  it  is  now  proved  (what 
is  fatal  to  the  Kantian  philosophy)  that  every  Geometry  is  rigidly 
deductive,  and  docs  not  employ  any  forms  of  reasoning  but  such  as 
apply  to  Arithmetic  and  all  other  deductive  sciences.  My  aim,  in  what 
follows,  will  be  to  set  forth  first,  in  brief  outlines,  what  is  philosophically 
important  in  the  deductions  which  constitute  modern  Geometry,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  those  questions,  in  the  philosophy  of  space,  upon  which 
mathematics  throws  light.  In  the  first  section  of  this  Part,  though 
I shall  be  discussing  Geometries  as  branches  of  pure  mathematics,  I 
shall  select  for  discussion  only  those  which  throw  the  most  light  either 
upon  actual  space,  or  upon  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning.  A 
treatise  on  non-Euelidean  Geometry  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in 
a general  work  such  as  the  present,  and  will  therefore  not  be  found  in 
the  following  chapter*. 

354.  Geometry,  we  said,  is  the  study  of  series  which  have  more 
than  one  dimension.  It  is  now  time  to  define  dimensions,  and  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  a multiple  series.  The  relevance  of  our 
definition  to  Geometry  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  mere  defini- 
tion of  dimensions  leads  to  a duality  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
projective  Geometry. 

Let  us  begin  with  two  dimensions.  A series  of  two  dimensions 
arises  as  follows.  I^et  there  be  some  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  P, 
which  generates  a series  w3.  Let  every  term  of  u}  be  itself  an  asym- 
metrical transitive  relation,  which  generates  a series.  Let  all  the  field 
of  P form  a simple  series  of  asymmetrical  relations,  and  let  each  of  these 
have  a simple  series  of  terms  for  its  field.  Then  the  class  of  terms 
forming  the  fields  of  all  the  relations  in  the  series  generated  by  P 
is  a two-dimensional  series.  In  other  words,  the  total  field  of  a class 
of  asymmetrical  transitive  relations  forming  a simple  series  is  a double 
series.  But  instead  of  starting  from  the  asymmetrical  relation  P,  we 
may  start  from  the  terms.  Let  there  be  a class  of  terms  of  which 
any  given  one  (with  possibly  one  exception)  belongs  to  the  field  of  one 
and  only  one  of  a certain  class  u}  of  serial  relations.  That  is  if  x he  a 
term  of  .r  is  also  a term  of  the  field  of  some  relation  of  the  class 
Now'  further  let  ux  be  a series.  Then  il,  will  be  a double  series.  This 
seems  to  constitute  the  definition  of  two-dimensional  series. 

To  obtain  three  dimensions,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  iu  itself 
consists  of  series,  or  of  asymmetrical  transitive  relations.  Or,  starting 
with  the  terms  of  the  three-dimensional  series,  let  any  term  of  a certain 
class  belong  to  one  and  only  one  series  (again  with  one  possible 
exception,  which  may  belong  to  many  series)  of  a certain  class  iu.  J^t 
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every  term  of  be  a term  of  some  series  belonging  to  a class  of  series, 
and  let  ux  itself  be  a simple  series.  Then  u3  is  a triple  series,  or  a series 
of  three  dimensions.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  obtain  the  definition 
of  n dimensions,  which  may  be  given  as  follows : Let  there  be  some 
series  n 1 whose  terms  are  all  themselves  serial  relations.  If  x2  be  any 
term  of  ul9  and  any  term  of  the  field  of  ,i\,  let  «r2  be  again  a serial 
relation,  and  so  on.  Proceeding  to  x%9  etc.,  let  .rn-ly  however 
obtained,  be  always  a relation  generating  a simple  series.  Then  all  the 
terms  xn  belonging  to  the  field  of  any  serial  relation  rn-D  form  an 
//-dimensional  series.  Or,  to  give  the  definition  which  starts  from  the 
terms : Let  un  be  a class  of  terms,  any  one  of  which,  xn  say,  belongs  to 
the  field  of  some  serial  relation,  xn__2  say,  which  itself  belongs  to  a 
definite  class  un-2  of  serial  relations.  Let  each  term  xn  in  general 
belong  to  the  field  of  only  one  serial  relation  «rn_!  (with  exceptions 
which  need  not  be  discussed  at  present).  Let  lead  to  a new 

class  un_2  of  serial  relations,  in  exactly  the  way  in  which  un  led  to  ‘ un_ , . 
I A*t  this  proceed  until  we  reach  a class  u19  and  let  ut  be  a simple  series. 
Then  ?/n  is  a series  of  n dimensions. 

355.  Before  proceeding  further,  some  observations  on  the  above 
definitions  may  be  useful.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  just  seen  that 
alternative  definitions  of  dimensions  suggest  themselves,  which  have  a 
relation  analogous  to  what  is  called  duality  in  projective  Geometry. 
How  far  this  analogy  extends,  is  a question  which  we  cannot  discuss 
until  we  have  examined  projective  Geometry.  In  the  second  place, 
every'  series  of  n dimensions  involves  series  of  all  smaller  numbers  of 
dimensions,  but  a series  of  (n  — 1 ) dimensions  does  not  in  general 
imply  one  of  n dimensions.  In  the  second  form  of  the  definition  of  n 
dimensions,  the  class  nn-i  is  a series  of  (w  — I)  dimensions,  and  generally, 
if  m be  less  than  w,  the  class  is  a series  of  (//  — ?ji)  dimensions. 

And  in  the  other  method,  all  possible  terms  ^n_!  together  form  a series 
of  (n  — 1)  dimensions,  and  so  on.  In  the  third  place,  if  n be  finite,  a 
class  which  is  an  //-dimensional  series  is  also  a one-dimensional  series. 
This  may  be  established  by  the  following  rules : In  the  class  , which 
is  a simple  series,  preserve  the  order  unchanged.  In  z/2,  keep  the  in- 
ternal order  of  each  series  unchanged,  and  place  that  series  before  which 
comes  before  in  uly  and  that  after  which  comes  after  in  u2.  Thus  t/2  is 
converted  into  a simple  series.  Apply  now  the  same  process  to  z/3,  and 
so  on.  Then  by  mathematical  induction,  if  n lx?  finite,  or  be  any  infinite 
ordinal  number,  un.  can  be  converted  into  a simple  series.  This  remark- 
able fact,  which  was  discovered,  for  finite  numbers  and  o>,  by  Cantor*, 

* Cantor  has  proved,  not  only  that  a simple  series  can  l»e  so  formed,  but  that, 
if  n be  not  greater  than  o>,  and  the  constituent  series  all  have  the  same  cardinal 
number,  this  is  also  the  cardinal  numlier  of  the  resultant  series:  i.r.  an  w-diinensional 
j^pace  has  the  same  cardinal  number  of  point*  as  a finite  portion  of  a line.  See 
Acta  Math . ii,  p.  314ff. 
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has  a very  important  bearing  on  the  foundations  of  Geometry.  In 
the  fourth  place,  the  definition  of  n dimensions  can  be  extended  to 
the  case  where  n is  o>,  the  first  of  the  transfinite  ordinals.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that,  whatever  finite  number  m 
we  may  take,  any  um  will  belong  to  some  simple  series  of  series  um+1 ; 
and  that  the  sequence  of  classes  of  series  so  obtained  obeys  mathematical 
induction,  and  is  therefore  a progression.  Then  the  number  of  dimen- 
sions is  co.  This  case  brings  out,  what  does  not  appear  so  clearly  from 
the  case  of  a finite  number  of  dimensions,  that  the  number  of  dimensions 
is  an  ordinal  number. 

356.  There  are  very  many  ways  of  generating  multiple  series,  as 
there  are  of  generating  simple  series.  The  discussion  of  these  various 
ways  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance,  since  it  would  follow  closely 
the  discussion  of  Part  IV,  Chapter  xxiv.  Instances  will  meet  us  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  of  the  various  Geometries ; and  this  exam- 
ination will  give  opportunities  of  testing  our  definition  of  dimensions. 
For  the  present,  it  is  only  important  to  observe  that  dimensions,  like 
order  and  continuity,  are  defined  in  purely  abstract  terms,  without  any 
reference  to  actual  space.  Thus  when  we  say  that  space  has  three 
dimensions,  we  are  not  merely  attributing  to  it  an  idea  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  space,  but  we  are  effecting  part  of  the  actual 
logical  analysis  of  space.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  from  the 
applicability  of  dimensions  to  complex  numbers,  to  which  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention. 

357.  The  theory  of  imaginaries  was  formerly  considered  a very’ 
important  branch  of  mathematical  philosophy,  but  it  has  lost  its 
philosophical  importance  by  ceasing  to  be  controversial.  The  ex- 
amination of  imaginaries  led,  on  the  Continent,  to  the  Theory  of 
Functions — a subject  which,  in  spite  of  its  overwhelming  mathematical 
importance,  appeal's  to  have  little  interest  for  the  philosopher.  But 
among  ourselves  the  same  examination  took  a more  abstract  direction : 
it  led  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  symbolism,  the  formal 
laws  of  addition  and  multiplication,  and  the  general  natui'e  of  a 
Calculus.  Hence  arose  a freer  spirit  towards  ordinary  Algebra,  and 
the  possibility  of  regarding  it  (like  ordinary  Geometry)  as  one  species 
of  a genus.  This  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
He  Morgan,  Jevons  and  Peirce — to  whom,  as  regards  the  result, 
though  not  as  regards  the  motive,  we  must  add  Boole  and  Grassmann. 
Hence  the  philosophy  of  imaginaries  became  merged  in  the  far 
wider  and  more  interesting  problems  of  Universal  Algebra*.  These 
problems  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  dealt  with  by  starting  with 
the  genus,  and  asking  ourselves:  what  are  the  essential  principles  of 
any  Calculus?  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  a more  inductive  method,  and 

* See  Whitehead,  Ummrxol  Algebra , Cambridge,  1808 ; especially  Book  1. 
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examine  the  various  species  one  by  one.  The  mathematical  portion  of 
this  task  has  been  admirably  performed  by  Mr  Whitehead : the  philo- 
sophical portion  is  attempted  in  the  present  work.  The  possibility  of  a 
deductive  Universal  Algebra  is  often  based  upon  a supposed  principle  of 
the  Permanence  of  Form.  Thus  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  complex 
numbers  must,  in  virtue  of  this  principle,  obey  the  same  laws  of  addition 
and  multiplication,  as  real  numbers  obey.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  such  principle.  In  Universal  Algebra,  our  symbols  of  operation, 
such  as  4*  and  x , are  variables,  the  hypothesis  of  any  one  Algebra  being 
that  these  symbols  obey  certain  prescribed  rules.  In  order  that  such  an 
Algebra  should  be  important,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  instance  in  which  the  suggested  rules  of  operation  are  verified. 
But  even  this  restriction  does  not  enable  us  to  make  any  general  formal 
statement  as  to  all  possible  rules  of  operation.  The  principle  of  the 
Permanence  of  Form,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  simply  a mistake: 
other  operations  than  arithmetical  addition  may  have  some  or  all  of  its 
formal  properties,  but  operations  can  easily  be  suggested  which  lack  some 
or  all  of  these  properties. 

358.  Complex  numbers  first  appeared  in  mathematics  through  the 
algebraical  generalization  of  number.  The  principle  of  this  generaliza- 
tion is  the  following : Given  some  class  of  numbers,  it  is  required  that 
numbers  should  be  discovered  or  invented  which  will  render  soluble  any 
equation  in  one  variable,  whose  coefficients  are  chosen  from  the  said 
class  of  numbers.  Starting  with  positive  integers,  this  method  leads 
at  once,  by  means  of  simple  equations  alone,  to  all  rational  numbers 
positive  and  negative.  Equations  of  finite  degrees  will  give  all  the 
so-called  algebraic  numbers,  but  to  obtain  transcendent  numbers,  such 
as  e and  tt,  we  need  equations  which  are  not  of  any  finite  degree.  In 
this  respect  the  algebraical  generalization  is  very  inferior  to  the  arith- 
metical, since  the  latter  gives  all  irrationals  by  a uniform  method, 
whereas  the  former,  strictly  speaking,  will  give  only  the  algebraic 
numbers.  But  with  regard  to  complex  numbers,  the  matter  is  other- 
wise. No  arithmetical  problem  leads  to  these,  and  they  are  wholly 
incapable  of  arithmetical  definition.  But  the  attempt  to  solve  such 
equations  as  ^r24-l  = 0,  or  jP  + sc  4-  1 =0,  at  once  demands  a new  class 
of  numbers,  since,  in  the  whole  domain  of  real  numbers,  none  can  be 
found  to  satisfy  these  equations.  To  meet  such  cases,  the  algebraical 
generalization  defined  new  numbers  by  means  of  the  equations  whose 
roots  they  were.  It  showed  that,  assuming  these  new  numbers  to  obey 
the  usual  laws  of  multiplication,  each  of  them  fell  into  two  parts,  one 
real,  the  other  the  product  of  some  real  number  and  a fixed  number  of 
the  new  kind.  This  fixed  number  could  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  and  was 
always  taken  to  be  one  of  the  square  roots  of  — 1.  Numbers  thus 
composed  of  two  parts  were  called  complex  numbers,  and  it  was  shown 
that  no  algebraic  operation  upon  them  could  lead  to  any  new  class  of 
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numbers.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  was  proved  that  any  further 
generalization  must  lead  to  numbers  disobeying  some  of  the  formal  laws 
of  Arithmetic*.  ‘But  the  algebraical  generalization  was  wholly  unable 
(as  it  was,  in  truth,  at  every  previous  stage)  to  prove  that  there  ate 
such  entities  as  those  which  it  postulated.  If  the  said  equations  have 
roots,  then  the  roots  have  such  and  such  properties;  this  is  all  that 
the  algebraical  method  allows  us  to  infer.  There  is,  however,  no  law 
of  nature  to  the  effect  that  every  equation  must  have  a root;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  essential  to  be  able  to  point  out  actual 
entities  which  do  have  the  properties  demanded  bv  the  algebraical 
generalization. 

359.  The  discovery  of  such  entities  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  theory  of  dimensions.  Ordinary  complex  numbers  form 
a series  of  two  dimensions  of  a certain  type,  which  happen  to  occur  as 
roots  of  equations  in  which  the  coefficients  are  real.  Complex  numl)ers 
of  a higher  order  represent  a certain  type  of  ^-dimensional  series,  but 
here  there  is  no  algebraical  problem  concerning  real  numbers  which  they 
are  required  to  solve.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  algebraical 
generalization,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  tell  us  what  our  new  entities 
are,  nor  whether  they  are  entities  at  all : moreover  it  encourages  the 
erroneous  view  that  complex  numbers  whose  imaginary  part  vanishes 
are  real  numbers.  This  error  is  analogous  to  that  of  supposing  that 
some  real  numbers  are  rational,  some  rationals  integral,  and  positive 
integers  identical  with  signless  integers.  All  the  above  errors  having 
been  exposed  at  length,  the  reader  will  probably  be  willing  to  admit 
the  corresponding  error  in  the  present  case.  No  complex  number,  then, 
is  a real  number,  but  each  is  a term  in  some  multiple  series.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  examine  specially  the  usual  two-dimensional  complex 
numbers,  whose  claims,  as  we  have  seen,  are  purely  technical.  I shall 
therefore  proceed  at  once  to  systems  with  n units.  I shall  give  first  the 
usual  purely  formal  definitioni,  then  the  logical  objections  to  this 
definition,  and  then  the  definition  which  I propose  to  substitute. 

Let  n different  entities,^,  e.>, cn,  which  we  may  call  elements 

or  units,  be  given;  and  let  each  be  capable  of  association  with  anv  real 
number,  or,  in  special  cases,  with  anv  rational  or  anv  integer.  In  this 
way  let  entities  a,^r  arise,  where  af  is  a number,  and  a^r  differs  from 
unless  r = .valid  = That  is,  if  either  the  numerical  or  the  non- 
numerical  parts  of  a^r  and  lie  different,  then  the  wholes  are  different. 
Further,  let  there  be  a way  of  combining  cuq,  . . .,  for  each 
set  of  values  sq,  oq,  ...  an,  to  form  a new  entity.  (The  class  whose 
members  are  ouq,  ...  atlan  will  Ik*  such  an  entity.)  Then  the  com- 
bination, which  may  be  written  as 

a = cqcq 4- a&t  + 4 ...  4-  auc», 

* See  Ktobq  AUgrnmnv  Arftkmefik,  ii,  Section  1,  § 10. 

t See  Stolz,  ibuL  n.  Section  1,  § i). 
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is  a complex  number  of  the  «th  order.  The  arrangement  of  the 
component  terms  axeu  ...  a^eiX  may  or  may  not  be  essential  to 
the  definition;  but  the  only  thing  always  essential  is,  that  the  com- 
bination should  be  such  that  a difference  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
numbers  a19  a 2,  ...  a n insures  a difference  in  the  resulting  complex 
number. 

360.  The  above  definition  suffers  from  the  defect  that  it  does  not 
point  out  any  one  entity  which  is  the  complex  number  defined  by  a set 
of  real  numbers.  Given  two  real  numbers, 6,  the  two  complex  numbers 
a 4-  ib,  h -f  ia  are  determinate ; and  it  is  desirable  that  such  determinate- 
ness should  appear  in  the  general  definition  of  complex  numbers  of  any 
order.  But  the  e\  in  the  above  definition  are  variables,  and  the 
suggested  complex  number  is  only  determinate  when  the  <r*s  are  specified 
as  well  as  the  a's.  Where,  as  in  metrical  Geometry  or  in  the  Dynamics 
of  a finite  system  of  particles,  there  are  important  meanings  for  the  e\ 
we  may  find  that  complex  numbers  in  the  above  sense  are  important. 
But  no  special  interpretation  can  give  us  the  complex  number  associated 
with  a given  set  of  real  numbers.  We  might  take  as  the  complex 
number  the  class  of  all  such  entities  as  the  above  for  all  possible  values 
of  the  e*i s ; but  such  a class  would  be  too  general  to  serve  our  purposes. 
A better  method  seems  to  be  the  following. 

We  wish  a complex  number  of  the  ;?th  order  to  be  specified  bv  the 
enumeration  of  n real  numbers  in  a certain  order,  ix\  by  the  numbers 
a2,  ...  an,  where  the  order  is  indicated  by  the  suffix.  But  we  cannot 
define  a complex  number  as  a series  of  n real  numbers,  because  the  same 
real  number  may  recur,  i.<r.  cir  and  ag  need  not  be  different  whenever  r 
and  s are  different.  Tims  what  defines  a real  number  is  a one-many 
relation  whose  domain  consists  of  real  numbers  and  whose  converse 
domain  consists  of  the  first  n integers  (or,  in  the  case  of  a complex 
number  of  infinite  order,  of  all  the  integers) ; for  the  suffix  in  ctr  indicates 
correlation  with  the  integer  r.  Such  one-many  relations  may  be  defined 
to  be  the  complex  numbers,  and  in  this  way  a purely  arithmetical  defi- 
nition is  obtained.  The  ^-dimensional  series  of  complex  numbers  of 
older  n results  from  arranging  all  complex  numbers  which  differ  only 
as  to  (say)  Or  in  the  order  of  the  real  numbers  which  are  ar  in  the 
various  cases. 

In  order  that  complex  numbers  in  the  sense  defined  by  Stolz  should 
have  any  importance,  there  must  be  some  motive  for  considering 
assemblages  of  terms  selected  out  of  conti nua.  Such  a motive  exists 
in  a metrical  space  of  n dimensions,  owing  to  a circumstance  which  is 
essential  to  the  utility,  though  not  to  the  definition,  of  complex 
numbers.  Let  a collection  of  entities  (points)  be  given,  each  of  which 
lias  to  each  of  the  entities  r1?  £\»,  ...  en  a numerically  measurable  relation 
(distance),  and  let  each  be  uniquely  defined  by  the  n relations  which  it 
has  to  e19  eiy  ...  en.  Then  the  complex  number  a will  represent  one  of 
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this  collection  of  entities,  and  the  elements  ex^e^  ...  en  will  themselves 
be  terms  of  the  collection*.  Thus  there  is  a motive  for  considering  the 
numbers  a,  which  in  the  general  case  is  practically  absent  f.  But  what 
is  essential  to  observe,  and  what  applies  equally  to  the  usual  complex 
numbers  of  Algebra,  is  this : our  numbers  are  not  purely  arithmetical, 
but  involve  essential  reference  to  a plurality  of  dimensions.  Thus  we 
have  definitely  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  Arithmetic,  and  this  was 
my  reason  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  complex  numbers  to  this 
late  stage. 

* ex  is  not  identical  with  1 x ex+0  xe2+ ....  The  former  is  a point,  the  latter  a 
complex  number. 

t In  geometrical  applications,  it  is  usual  to  consider  only  the  ratios  ax  : o.2  : . . . : «n 
as  relevant.  In  this  case,  our  series  has  only  (n  - 1)  dimensions. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

361.  The  foundations  of  Geometry  have  been  subjected,  in  recent 
times,  to  a threefold  scrutiny.  First  came  the  work  of  the  non- 
Euclideans,  which  showed  that  various  axioms,  long  known  to  be 
sufficient  for  certain  results,  were  also  necessary,  Le.  that  results  in- 
consistent with  the  usual  results  but  consistent  with  each  other  followed 
from  the  denial  of  those  axioms.  Next  came  the  work  of  Dedekind 
and  Cantor  on  the  nature  of  continuity,  which  showed  the  necessity 
of  investigating  carefully  the  prerequisites  of  analytical  Geometry. 
Lastly,  a great  change  has  been  introduced  by  the  Italian  work  on 
closed  series,  mentioned  in  Part  IV.,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  able, 
given  a certain  type  of  relation  between  four  points  of  a line,  to 
introduce  an  order  of  all  the  points  of  a line.  The  work  of  the 
non-Euclideans  has,  by  this  time,  produced  probably  almost  all  the 
modifications  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  in  the  foundations,  while 
the  work  of  Dedekind  and  Cantor  only  becomes  relevant  at  a fairly 
advanced  stage  of  Geometry.  The  work  on  closed  series,  on  the  contrary, 
being  very  recent,  has  not  yet  been  universally  recognized,  although,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  present  chapter,  it  has  enormously  increased  the 
range  of  pure  projective  Geometry. 

362.  In  the  discussions  of  the  present  Part,  I shall  not  divide 
Geometries,  as  a rule,  into  Euclidean,  hyperbolic,  elliptic,  and  so  on, 
though  I shall  of  course  recognize  this  division  and  mention  it  whenever 
it  is  relevant.  But  this  is  not  so  fundamental  a division  as  another, 
which  applies,  generally  speaking,  within  each  of  the  above  kinds  of 
Geometry,  and  corresponds  to  a greater  logical  difference.  The  above 
kinds  differ,  not  in  respect  of  the  indefinables  with  which  we  start, 
nor  yet  in  respect  of  the  majority  of  the  axioms,  but  only  in  respect 
of  comparatively  few  and  late  axioms.  The  three  kinds  which  I wish 
to  discuss  differ  both  in  respect  of  the  indefinables  and  in  respect  of  the 
axioms,  but  unlike  the  three  previous  kinds,  they  are,  roughly  speaking, 
mutually  compatible.  That  is  to  say,  given  a certain  body  of  geo- 
metrical propositions  concerning  a certain  number  of  entities,  it  is  more 
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or  less  arbitrary  which  of  the  entities  we  take  as  indefinable  and  which 
of  the  propositions  as  indemonstrable.  But  the  logical  differences  which 
result  from  different  selections  are  very  great,  and  the  systems  of  de- 
ductions to  which  different  selections  lead  must  be  separately  discussed. 

All  Geometries,  as  commonly  developed,  agree  in  starting  with 
points  as  indefinables.  That  is,  there  is  a certain  class-concept  point 
(which  need  not  be  the  same  in  different  Geometries),  of  wrhich  we 
assume  that  there  are  at  least  two,  or  three,  or  four  instances,  according 
to  circumstances.  Further  instances,  i.e.  further  points,  result  from 
special  assumptions  in  the  various  cases.  Where  the  three  great  types 
of  Geometry  begin  to  diverge  is  as  regards  the  straight  line.  Projective 
Geometry  begins  with  the  whole  straight  line,  i.e.  it  asserts  that  any 
two  points  determine  a certain  class  of  points  which  is  also  determined 
by  any  two  other  members  of  the  class.  If  this  class  be  regarded  as 
determined  in  virtue  of  a relation  between  the  twro  [mints,  then  this 
relation  is  symmetrical.  What  I shall  call  Descriptive  Geometry,  on 
the  contrary,  begins  with  an  asymmetrical  relation,  or  a line  writh  sense, 
which  may  be  called  a ray ; or  again  it  may  begin  by  regarding  two 
points  as  determining  the  stretch  of  points  between  them.  Metrical 
Geometry,  finally,  takes  the  straight  line  in  either  of  the  above  senses, 
and  adds  either  a second  relation  between  any  two  points,  namely 
distance,  which  is  a magnitude,  or  else  the  consideration  of  stretches 
as  magnitudes.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  two  points,  the 
three  kinds  of  Geometry  take  different  indefinables,  and  have  cor- 
responding differences  of  axioms.  Any  one  of  the  three,  by  a suitable 
choice  of  axioms,  will  lead  to  any  required  Euclidean  or  non-Euclidean 
space ; but  the  first,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  capable  of  yielding  as  many 
propositions  as  result  from  the  second  or  the  third.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I am  going  to  assume  that  set  of  axioms  which  gives  the 
simplest  form  of  projective  Geometry ; and  I shall  call  any  collection 
of  entities  satisfying  these  axioms  a projective  space.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter  how  to  obtain  a set  of  entities  forming  a projective 
space  from  a set  forming  a Euclidean  or  hyperbolic  space ; projective 
space  itself  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  indistinguishable  from  the  polar  form 
of  elliptic  spice.  It  is  defined,  like  all  mathematical  entities,  solely  by 
the  formal  nature  of  the  relations  between  its  constituents,  not  by  what 
those  constituents  are  in  themselves.  Thus  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
chapter  that  the  “points**  of  a projective  space  may  each  be  an  infinite 
class  of  straight  lines  in  a non -projective  space.  So  long  as  the 
“points*”  have  the  requisite  type  of  mutual  relations,  the  definition 
is  satisfied. 

383.  Projective  Geometry  assumes  a class  of  entities,  called  points, 
to  which  it  assigns  certain  properties*.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  to 

* In  wlmt  follows,  I am  mainly  indebted  to  Pieri,  I Principn  ddla  Geomctria  di 
Ptmziont.  Turin,  1898.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  work  on  the  present 
subject. 
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be  at  least  two  different  points,  a and  b say.  These  two  points  are 
to  determine  a certain  class  of  points,  their  straight  line,  which  we 
will  call  ab.  This  class  is  determined  by  b and  a,  as  well  as  by  a and  b9 
ix.  there  is  no  order  of  a and  b involved ; moreover  a (and  therefore  b ) 
is  itself  a member  of  the  class.  Farther,  the  class  contains  at  least 
one  point  other  than  a and  b ; if  c be  any  such  point,  then  b belongs  to 
the  class  ac9  and  every  point  of  ac  belongs  to  ab.  With  these  assump- 
tions it  follows*  that,  if  c,  d be  any  points  of  ab9  then  cd  and  ab 
coincide — ix.  any  two  points  of  a line  determine  that  line,  or  two  lines 
coincide  if  they  have  two  points  in  common. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  consider  for  a moment  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  two  points  determine  a class  of  points.  This 
expression  is  often  thought  to  require  no  explanation,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  a perfectly  precis  statement.  The  precise  statement 
of  what  is  meant  is  this : There  is  a certain  definite  relation  (K  say) 
which  holds  between  any  couple  of  points  and  one  and  only  one  cor- 
responding class  of  points.  Without  some  such  definite  relation,  there 
could  be  no  question  of  two  points  determining  a class.  The  relation  K 
may  be  ultimate  and  indefinable,  in  which  case  we  need  the  above 
properties  of  the  class  ab.  We  may  obtain,  however,  a derivative 
relation  between  two  points,  b and  c say,  namely  that  of  being  both 
eollinear  with  a given  point  a.  This  relation  will  be  transitive  and 
symmetrical,  but  will  always  involve  reference  to  a term  other  than 
those  ( b and  c)  which  are  its  terms.  This  suggests,  as  a simplification, 
that  instead  of  a relation  K between  a couple  of  points  and  a class 
of  points,  we  might  have  a relation  R between  the  two  points  a and  6. 
If  R be  a symmetrical  aliorelative,  transitive  so  far  as  its  being  an 
aliorelative  will  permit  (ix.  if  aRb  and  bRc  imply  aRc9  unless  a and  c 
are  identical),  the  above  properties  of  the  straight  line  will  belong 
to  the  class  of  terms  having  to  a the  relation  R together  with  a itself. 
This  view  seems  simpler  than  the  former,  and  leads  to  the  same  results. 
Since  the  view  that  the  straight  line  is  derived  from  a relation  of  two 
points  is  the  simpler,  I shall  in  general  adopt  it.  Any  two  points  a, 
b have,  then,  a relation  Rab ; a9  c have  a relation  Rac-  If  ^ab  and  Roc 
are  identical,  while  b and  c differ,  is  identical  with  both  Rdb  and 
Rnc ; if  not,  not.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  formal  properties  of  any 
such  relation  R are  those  belonging  to  the  disjunction  of  an  asym- 
metrical transitive  relation  and  its  converse — e.g.  greater  or  less,  before 
or  after,  etc.  These  are  all  symmetrical  aliorelatives,  and  are  transitive  so 
far  as  their  being  aliorelatives  will  permit.  But  not  all  relations  of  the 
type  in  question  are  analyzable  into  a transitive  asymmetrical  relation 
or  its  converse;  for  diversity,  which  is  of  the  above  type,  is  not  so 
analyzable.  Hence  to  assume  that  the  straight  line  can  be  generated 


* Pieri,  op.  cit.  § 1,  prop.  25. 
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by  an  asymmetrical  relation  and  its  converse  is  a new  assumption, 
characteristic  of  what  I shall  call  Descriptive  Geometry.  For  the 
present,  such  an  assumption  would  be  out  of  place.  We  have,  then, 
two  indefinables,  namely  point , and  the  relation  R or  K*.  No  others 
are  required  in  projective  space. 

364  The  next  point  is  the  definition  of  the  plane.  It  is  one  of 
the  merits  of  projective  space  that,  unlike  other  spaces,  it  allows  a very 
simple  and  easy  definition  of  the  plane.  For  this  purpose,  we  need 
a new  axiom,  namely : If  a,  b be  two  distinct  points,  there  is  at  least 
one  point  not  belonging  to  ab.  Let  this  be  c.  Then  the  plane  is  the 
class  of  points  lying  on  any  line  determined  by  c and  any  point  x of  ab. 
That  is,  if  x be  any  point  of  ab,  and  y any  point  of  cx,  then  y is  a point 
of  the  plane  cab ; and  if  y be  a point  of  the  plane  cab,  then  there  is 
some  point  x in  ab  such  that  y is  a point  of  cx.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  definition  will  not  apply  to  the  Euclidean  or  hyperbolic  plane, 
since  in  these  two  lines  may  fail  to  intersect.  The  exclusion  of  Euclidean 
and  hyperbolic  space  results  from  the  following  axiom +:  “If  a,  6,  c be 
three  non-collinear  points,  and  a be  a point  of  be  other  than  b and  r, 
V a point  of  ac  other  than  a and  c,  then  there  is  a point  common  to  aa* 
and  bb'  P By  means  of  this  axiom  we  can  prove  that  the  plane  cab  is 
the  same  as  the  plane  abc  or  bac,  and  generally  that,  if  d,  c,f  be  any 
three  non-collinear  points  of  abc,  the  plane  def  coincides  with  the  plane 
abc ; we  can  also  show  that  any  two  lines  in  a plane  intersect. 

363.  We  can  now  proceed  to  the  harmonic  range  and  von  Staudtis 
quadrilateral  construction.  Given  three  collinear  points  a,  b,  c take  any 
two  points  u , v collinear  with  c but  not  on  ab.  Construct  the  points  of 
intersection  au . bv  and  av . bu ; join  these  points,  and  let  the  line 
joining  them  meet  ah  in  d.  This  construction  is  called  the  quadrilateral 
construction.  If  we  now  assume  that  outside  the  plane  abu  there  is  at 
least  one  point,  we  can  prove  that  the  point  d is  independent  of  u and 
and  is  uniquely  determined  by  a,  b,  c.  The  point  d is  called  the 
harmonic  of  c with  respect  to  a and  b,  and  the  four  points  are  said  to 
form  a harmonic  range.  The  uniqueness J of  the  above  construction — 
the  proof  of  which,  it  should  be  observed,  requires  a point  not  in  the 
plane  of  the  construct! on j| — is  the  fundamental  proposition  of  projective 
Geometry.  It  gives  a relation  which  may  hold  between  four  points  of  a 
line,  and  which,  when  two  are  given,  is  one-one  as  regards  the  other 


* We  shall  see  in  (hap.  xux  that  these  notions,  which  are  here  provisionally 
undefined,  are  themselves  variable  members  of  definable  classes. 

t Fieri,  op.  city  § 3,  p.  0. 

+ The  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  quadrilateral  construction  will  be  found  in 
any  text-book  of  Projective  Geometry,  e.g.  in  Cremona’s  (Oxford  1893),  Chap.  vm. 

||  A proof  that  this  proposition  requires  three  dimensions  is  easily  derivable  from 
a theorem  given  by  Hilbert,  (irundlagen  dvr  Geometric , p.  -51  (Gauss-Weber  Fest- 
schrift, Leipzig,  1899). 
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two.  Denoting  “r  and  d are  harmonic  with  respect  to  a and  b”  by 
cHaiAi  the  following  properties  of  the  relation  are  important:  (1)  cHajf 
implies  dHn i.e.  Hah  is  symmetrical;  (£)  cHabd  implies  aHjb,  i.e. 
the  relation  of  the  pairs  ab,  cd  is  symmetrical ; (3)  cHat/l  implies  that 
c and  d are  different  points,  i.e.  Hab  is  an  aliorelative.  rrhis  last 
property  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  to  be  introduced  by  an 
axiom  * * * §. 

Having  obtained  the  harmonic  range,  we  may  proceed  in  two 
different  directions.  We  may  regard  the  harmonic  relation  as  a re- 
lation of  two  paii-s  of  points : hence,  by  keeping  one  of  the  pairs  fixed, 
we  obtain  what  is  called  an  involution.  Or  we  may  regard  the  harmonic 
relation,  as  in  the  symbol  cHayd,  as  a relation  between  two  points, 
which  involves  a reference  to  two  others.  In  this  way,  regarding  a,  b,  t\ 
as  fixed,  we  obtain  three  new  points  d,  c,  f on  the  line  ab  by  the 
relations  cHayd , bHacf.  Each  of  these  may  be  used,  with  two 

of  the  previous  points,  to  determine  a fourth  point,  and  so  on.  This 
leads  to  what  M obi  US’)*  calls  a net , and  forms  the  method  by  which 
Klein } introduces  projective  coordinates.  This  construction  gives  also 
the  method  of  defining  an  harmonic  ratio.  These  two  directions  in 
which  projective  Geometry  may  be  developed  must  be  separately  pursued 
to  begin  with.  I shall  take  the  former  first. 

366.  By  means  of  the  harmonic  relation,  we  define  an  involution. 
This  consists  of  all  pairs  of  points  which  are  harmonic  conjugates  with 
respect  to  two  fixed  points||.  That  is  to  say,  if  a,  b be  the  two  fixed 
points,  an  involution  is  composed  of  all  pairs  of  points  <r,  y such  that 
xH^y.  If  four  points  <r,  y,  x , yr  be  given,  it  may  or  may  not  happen 
that  there  exist  two  points  a,  b such  that  xHahy  and  x H^y . The 
possibility  of  finding  such  points  a,  b constituted  a certain  relation  of 
x,  y to  x\  y.  It  is  plain  that  this  relation  sometimes  holds,  for  it 
holds  when  x , y are  respectively  identical  with  xf,  y . It  is  plain  also 
that  it  sometimes  does  not  hold ; for  if  x and  y be  identical,  but  not  xf 
and  y\  then  the  relation  is  impossible.  Pie'ri§  has  shown  how,  by  means 
of  certain  axioms,  this  relation  of  four  terms  may  be  used  to  divide  the 
straight  line  into  two  segments  with  respect  to  any  two  of  its  points, 
and  to  generate  an  order  of  all  the  points  on  a line.  (It  must  be  borne 

* See  Fano,  Giontale  di  Matimatiehe , Vol.  30;  Fieri,  op.  cit.  § 4,  p.  17  and 
Appendix.  Fano  has  proved  the  necessity  of  the  above  axiom  in  the  only  conclusive 
manner,  by  constructing  a system  satisfying  all  the  previous  axioms,  but  not  this 
one.  The  discovery  of  its  necessity  is  due  to  him.  A simpler  but  equivalent  axiom  is 
that  our  space  contains  at  least  one  fine  on  which  there  are  more  than  three  points. 

t Barycentriecher  Calculy  Section  ii.  Chap.  vi. 

% Math . Annalen , 4,  6,  7,  37 ; Vorlesungen  fiber  nicM-Euklidische  Geometric ^ 
Gottingen,  1833,  Vol.  i,  p.  308  ff. 

||  In  what  follows,  only  involutions  with  real  double  points  are  in  question. 

§ Op.  cit.  §§  5,  6,  7-  Pieri’s  method  was  presumably  suggested  by  von  Staudt 
Cf.  Geometric  der  Lage,  § 16:  especially  No.  216. 
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in  mind  that,  in  projective  Geometry,  the  points  of  a line  do  not 
have  an  older  to  l>egin  with.)  This  projective  order  is  obtained  as 
follows. 

367.  Given  any  three  different  points  a,  b,  c on  a line,  consider  the 
class  of  points  x such  that  a and  r,  b and  x are  each  harmonic  conjugates 
with  respect  to  some  pair  of  points  y,  y — in  other  woids,  a and  cy 
b and  x are  pair*  in  an  involution  whose  double  points  are  y,  y.  Here 
y,  y are  supposed  variable : that  is,  if  any  such  points  can  be  found, 
x is  to  belong  to  the  class  considered.  This  class  contains  the  point  b , 
but  not  a or  c.  Let  us  call  it  the  segment  (abc).  Let  us  denote  the 
relation  of  b to  x (a  and  c being  fixed)  by  bQaex . rIlien  Q^  is  sym- 
metrical, and  also  bQacF  implies  aQi^c.  We  have  here  a relation  of 
four  points,  from  which,  as  we  saw  in  Part  IV,  Chapter  xxiv,  an  order 
will  result  if  certain  further  axioms  are  fulfilled.  Three  such  axioms  are 
required,  and  are  given  by  Pieri  as  follows. 

(1)  If  d is  on  the  line  aby  but  does  not  belong  to  the  segment  ( abc)y 
and  does  not  coincide  with  a or  with  cy  then  d must  belong  to  the 
segment  ( hca ).  (If  d coincides  with  c,  we  know  already  that  d belongs 
to  the  segment  (bca).  This  case  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  axiom 
to  avoid  a superfluity  of  assumptions.)  In  virtue  of  this  axiom,  if  a, 
hy  Cy  d be  distinct  points  on  a line,  we  must  have  either  bQaji  or  cQajjd. 
It  follows  that  we  must  have  either  bQaid  or  aQyi.  Thus  at  least  two 
^-relations  hold  between  any  four  distinct  collinear  points.  (2)  If 
Oy  by  c be  distinct  collinear  points,  and  d be  a point  belonging  to  both 
the  segments  (h'a)  and  (cab),  then  d cannot  belong  to  the  segment  (abc). 
That  is,  of  the  three  segments  to  which  d may  belong,  it  never  belongs 
to  more  than  two.  From  this  and  the  previous  axiom  it  results  that,  if 
d be  distinct  from  a,  b and  c,  then  d belongs  to  two  and  only  two  of 
the  three  segments  defined  by  ay  b and  c.  (3)  If  a , b , c be  distinct 
collinear  points,  and  d a point,  other  than  of  the  segment  (abc),  and 
e a point  of  the  segment  (adc),  then  e is  a point  of  the  segment  (abc). 
(Here  again,  the  condition  that  d is  to  be  other  than  b is  required  only 
to  avoid  superfluity,  not  for  the  truth  of  the  axiom.)  In  terms  of  Q , 
this  axiom  states  that  bQacd  and  dQa#  imply  bQacc ; that  is,  is 
transitive.  We  saw  already  that  Qac  is  symmetrical.  We  can  now 
prove  that,  by  means  of  this  relation,  all  points  of  the  line  except  a 
and  c are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  we  may  call  (ac\  and  (ac)«. 
Any  two  points  in  the  same  class  have  the  relation  Q^,  any  two  in 
different  classes  have  not.  The  division  into  two  classes  results  from 
the  fact  that,  if  we  do  not  have  bQajly  nor  yet  dQ^e  (6,  d,  e being  points 
other  than  a and  c),  then  we  do  have  bQade.  That  is  to  say,  Q#  has 
the  formal  properties  of  sameness  of  sign,  and  divides  the  line  into 
two  classes,  just  as  sameness  of  sign  divides  numbers  into  positive  and 
negative. 

The  opposite  of  which  I shall  denote  by  Tac,  corresponds  in  like 
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manner  to  difference  of  sign.  Tac  is  not  to  denote  the  mere  negation 
of  Qaa  hut  the  fact  of  belonging  to  different  segments.  That  is,  bT^d 
means  that  d does  not  coincide  with  a or  c,  that  d lies  in  the  line  or, 
but  not  in  the  segment  (abc).  Then  bTatd  may  be  taken  as  meaning 
that  b and  d are  separated  by  a and  r.  It  is  a relation  which  has  the 
formal  properties  of  separation  of  couples,  as  enumerated  in  Part  IV, 
Chapter  xxiv.  If  «,  A,  r,  rf,  e be  five  distinct  points  in  one  straight  line, 
we  have  the  following  properties  of  the  jT-relation.  (1)  bTcJL  is 
equivalent  to  dTacb,  aTwcy  cTj^ay  etc.  (2)  We  have  one  and 

only  one  of  the  three  relations  aTyly  aT^e,  a Tcdb.  (3)  dT^h  implies 
dTafe  or  eTJ>*. 

By  comparing  the  above  properties  of  T with  those  of  separation 
of  couples,  it  will  be  seen  that  T leads  to  a closed  series  (in  the  sense  of 
Part  IV),  i.e.  to  a series  in  which  there  is  a first  term,  but  this  first 
term  is  arbitrary.  The  definition  of  the  generating  relation  of  the 
series  (which  involves,  as  in  the  general  case,  three  fixed  points)  is 
given  by  Pieri  as  follows.  With  regard  to  the  natural  order  abc,  a 
precedes  every  other  point  of  the  line;  c precedes  every  point  d not 
belonging  to  (abc)  and  not  coinciding  with  a or  c,  i.e.  every  point  d 
such  that  dTacb ; a general  point  d precedes  a general  point  e if  dQaJb 
and  eQaS'y  or  if  dTJb  and  eT^Cy  i.e.  if  d belongs  to  the  segment  {alx:) 
and  e to  the  segment  (acd),  or  if  A,  and  d are  separated  by  a and  c,  and 
likewise  c and  e by  a and  d.  It  is  then  shown,  that  of  any  two  points 
of  the  line,  one  precedes  the  other,  and  that  the  relation  is  transitive 
and  asymmetrical ; hence  all  the  points  of  the  line  acquire  an  older. 

Having  now  obtained  an  order  among  our  points,  we  can  introduce 
an  axiom  of  continuity,  to  which  Pieri  t gives  a form  analogous  to  that 
of  Dedekind's  axiom,  namely:  If  any  segment  (ahc)  be  divided  into 
two  parts  h and  A,  such  that,  with  regard  to  the  order  obey  every 
point  of  h precedes  every  point  of  Ar,  while  .A  and  k each  contain  at 
least  one  point,  then  there  must  l)e  in  {ahc)  at  least  one  point  x such 
that  every  point  of  (ahc)  which  precedes  x belongs  to  A,  and  every  point 
of  {ahc)  which  follows  x belongs  to  k.  It  follows  from  this  axiom  that 
every  infinite  class  contained  in  {alx)  and  having  no  last  (or  first)  term 
has  a limit,  which  is  either  a point  of  (#  Ac)  or  c (or  a) ; and  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that,  when  h and  k are  given,  there  can  be  only  one  such  point  as 
x in  the  axiom. 

By  means  of  the  projective  segment,  it  is  easy  to  define  triangles  and 
tetrahedra.  Three  points  determine  four  triangles,  which  between  them 


* This  last  property  affords  an  instance  (almost  the  only  one  known  to  me) 
where  Peirce's  relative  addition  occurs  outside  the  Algebra  of  Relatives.  “dTace.  or 
eT(Ji”  is  the  relative  sum  of  and  7’ac,  if  d,  e,  and  h be  variable.  This  property 
results  formally  from  regarding  Tnc  as  the  negation  of  the  transitive  relation 
+ Op.  at.  § U,  p.  7. 
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contain  all  the  points  of  the  plane,  and  have  no  common  points  except 
the  angles.  Also  we  can  define  harmonic  transformations,  and  prove 
their  properties  without  any  further  axiom*.  Only  one  other  axiom 
is  required  to  complete  our  Geometry,  namely : A plane  and  a line  not 
in  the  plane  always  have  a common  point.  This  amounts  to  the  axiom 
of  three  dimensions.  Nothing  is  altered,  in  what  precedes,  by  denying 
it,  and  proceeding  to  a space  of  n dimensions  or  of  an  infinite  number 
of  dimensions.  This  last,  in  fact,  requires  fewer  axioms  than  a space  of 
three  dimensions^. 

368.  I^et  us  now  resume  the  other  direction  in  which  projective 
Geometry  may  be  developed,  in  which  we  start  from  three  fixed  points 
on  a line,  and  examine  all  the  points  obtainable  from  these  three  by 
successive  quadrilateral  constructions.  We  do  not  here,  as  in  the 
development  we  have  been  examining,  require  any  new  axiom  ; but 
there  is  a corresponding  restriction  in  the  results  obtainable.  In  order 
to  give  projective  Geometry  its  fullest  possible  development  we  must 
combine  the  results  of  both  directions. 

Confining  ourselves,  to  begin  with,  to  one  straight  line,  let  us  see 
how  to  construct  a net  and  introduce  projective  coordinates.  Denoting 
by  aHydy  as  before,  the  proposition  “a  and  d are  harmonic  conjugates 
with  respect  to  b and  c,”  we  can,  by  the  quadrilateral  construction,  when 
ay  by  c are  given,  determine  the  only  point  d satisfying  this  proposition. 
We  next  construct  the  point  e for  which  bH^e,  then  f for  which  dHcefy 
g for  which  eH^g,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a progression  of 
points  on  our  line,  such  that  any  three  consecutive  points,  together  with 
c,  form  a harmonic  range.  With  our  former  definition  of  a segment, 
all  these  points  will  belong  to  the  segments  (ale)  and  (bca).  We  may 

number  these  points,  beginning  with  &,  0,  1,  2,  ...,  ny Since  c 

does  not  belong  to  the  progression,  we  may  assign  to  it  the  number  oo 
Consider  next  the  points  obtained  as  follows.  Let  d'  be  such  that 
d'Habe,  let  eH^by  f'dl^d'  y and  so  on.  We  have  thus  a new  progression 
of  points,  such  that  any  three  consecutive  points  together  with  a form 
a harmonic  range,  and  all  belonging  to  the  segments  (abc),  (cab).  To 
these  points  let  us  assign  the  numbers  1/n  in  order.  Similarly  we  can 
construct  a progression  belonging  to  the  two  segments  (cctb\  (I)ca)y  and 
assign  to  them  the  negative  integers.  By  proceeding  in  a similar 
manner  with  any  triad  of  points  so  obtained,  we  can  obtain  more  and 
more  points.  The  principle  adopted  in  assigning  numbers  to  points 
(a  principle  which,  from  our  present  standpoint,  has  no  motive  save 

* These  developments  will  be  found  in  Pieri,  loc.  cit  §§  8,  10. 

+ Pieri,  § 12. 

J We  must  not  assign  to  c the  definite  number  <a,  since  we  cannot  assume,  without 
further  axioms,  that  c is  the  limit  of  our  progression.  Indeed,  so  long  as  we  exclude 
Pieri’s  three  axioms  above  mentioned,  we  do  not  know,  to  begin  with,  that  c has  any 
ordinal  relation  to  the  terms  of  our  progression. 
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convenience)  is  the  following:  if  p,  qy  r be  the  numbers  assigned  to 
three  points  already  constructed,  and  s be  the  number  to  be  assigned 
to  the  harmonic  conjugate  (supposed  not  previously  constructed)  of  the 
gr-point  with  respect  to  the  p-point  and  the  r-point,  then  we  are  to 

have  - — — /— — - = — 1.  In  this  manner,  we  can  find  one  and  onlv  one 
r — qf  r — s * 

point  of  our  line  for  each  rational  number,  positive  or  negative*. 
Thus  we  obtain  a denumerable  endless  compact  series  of  points  on 
our  line.  Whether  these  are  all  the  points  of  our  line  or  not,  we 
cannot  decide  without  a further  axiom.  If  our  line  is  to  be  a con- 
tinuous series,  or  a collection  of  the  power  of  the  continuum,  we  must 
of  course  assume  points  not  obtainable  by  quadrilateral  constructions, 
however  often  repeated,  which  start  with  three  given  elements.  But 
as  the  definition  of  our  space  is  optional,  we  may,  if  we  like,  content 
ourselves  with  a rational  space,  and  introduce  an  axiom  to  the  effect 
that  all  points  of  our  line  can  be  obtained  from  three  given  points. 

369.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a 
logical  error,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  committed,  and  has  been  com- 
mitted, I think,  even  by  Klein  f.  So  long  as  PieiTs  three  axioms  above 
enumerated  are  not  assumed,  our  points  have  no  older  but  that  which 
results  from  the  net,  whose  construction  has  just  been  explained.  Hence 
only  rational  points  (Le.  such  as,  starting  from  three  given  points,  have 
rational  coordinates)  can  have  an  order  at  all.  If  there  be  any  other 
points,  there  can  be  no  sense  in  which  these  can  be  limits  of  series  of 
rational  points,  nor  any  reason  for  assigning  irrational  coordinates  to 
them.  For  a. limit  and  the  series  which  it  limits  must  both  belong 
to  some  one  series ; but  in  this  case,  the  rational  points  form  the  whole 
of  the  series.  Hence  other  points  (if  there  be  any)  cannot  be  assigned 
as  limits  of  series  of  rational  points.  The  notion  that  this  can  be  done 
springs  merely  from  the  habit  of  assuming  that  all  the  points  of  a line 
form  a series,  without  explicitly  stating  this  or  its  equivalent  as  an 
axiom.  Indeed,  just  as  we  found  that  series  of  rationals  properly  have 
no  limit  except  when  they  happen  to  have  a rational  limit,  so  series 
of  points  obtainable  by  the  quadrilateral  construction  will  not  have 
limits,  qua  terms  of  the  series  obtained  from  the  quadrilateral  con- 
struction, except  wiiere  they  happen  to  have  a limit  within  this  series, 
Le.  when  their  coordinates  have  a rational  limit.  At  this  point,  there- 
fore, it  is  highly  desirable  to  introduce  Pieri’s  three  axioms,  in  virtue  of 
which  all  the  points  of  a line  have  an  order.  We  shall  find  that,  in 
the  natural  older  cal),  the  order  of  the  rational  points,  resulting  from 
Pierfs  axioms,  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  coordinates  assigned  on  the 


* On  this  subject,  see  Klein,  Vorlexungen  filter  nicht-Euklidixche  Geometric, 
p.  338  ff.,  where  proofs  will  l>e  found. 

+ e.g.  Op.  cit.  p.  344. 
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above  principle*.  Thus  we  have  only  to  assume  that  all  infinite  series 
of  rational  points  have  limits,  as  parts  of  Pieri’s  series,  and  that  all 
points  are  either  rational  or  limits  of  rational  series,  in  order  to  show 
that  our  straight  line  has  continuity  in  Cantoris  sense.  In  this  case  we 
shall  assign  to  non-rational  points  the  irrational  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  series  which  such  points  limit. 

370.  Returning  now  to  the  quadrilateral  construction,  we  define  as 
the  anharmonie  ratio  of  four  points  whose  coordinates  are  p9  q,  r,  x 

the  number  ^-3-  / . It  can  be  shown  that  this  number  is  in- 
r—qfr-s 

dependent  of  the  choice  of  our  three  original  points  a,  6,  c.  It  expresses 
the  series  of  quadrilateral  constructions  required  to  obtain  x when  p, 
<jr,  r are  given,  and  thus  expresses  a purely  projective  relation  of  the  four 
points.  By  the  introduction  of  irrational  points,  in  the  manner  just 
explained,  it  follows  that  any  four  points  on  a line  have  an  anharmonie 
ratio.  (This  cannot  possibly  be  proved  without  PierTs  three  axioms  or 
some  equivalent  to  them.)  The  anharmonie  ratio  is  unaltered  by  any 
linear  transformation,  i.e.  by  substituting  for  every  point  x the  point 
whose  coordinate  is  (ax+ @)/(yx  4-  S),  where  2,  8 , 7,  $ are  any  fixed 
numbers  such  that  aS  — f3y  is  not  zero.  From  this  point  we  can  at 
last  advance  to  what  was  formerly  the  beginning  of  projective  Geometry, 
namely  the  operation  of  projection,  to  which  it  owes  its  name. 

It  can  be  shown  that,  if  p9  r be  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to 
q9  s9  and  p,  q9  r,  s be  joined  to  some  point  0 , and  if  op9  oq,  or,  os  meet 
any  line  in  p\  q 9 r , s\  then  p,  r are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect 
to  q9  s'.  Hence  we  can  show  that  all  anharmonie  ratios  are  unaltered 
by  the  above  operation.  Similarly  if  l be  any  straight  line  not  coplanar 
with  pqrsy  and  the  planes  Ip,  Iq,  lr9  h meet  any  line  not  coplanar  with 
l in  p , q9  r',  s9  these  four  points  will  have  the  same  anharmonie  ratio 
as  p9  5,  r,  x.  These  facts  are  expressed  by  saying  that  anharmonie 
ratio  is  unaltered  by  projection.  From  this  point  we  can  proceed  to 
the  assignment  of  coordinates  to  any  point  in  space  f. 

371.  To  begin  with  a plane,  take  three  points  a9*b,  c not  in  one 
straight  line,  and  assign  coordinates  in  the  above  manner  to  the  points 
of  ab,  at.  Let  p be  any  point  of  the  plane  ah',  but  not  on  the  line  h\ 
Then  if  cp  meets  ab  in  pl9  and  bp  meets  at  in  p29  and  x,  y are  the 
coordinates  of  p19  p2  respectively,  let  (.r,  y)  be  the  two  coordinates  of  p. 
In  this  way  all  points  of  the  plane  not  on  be  acquire  coordinates.  To 
avoid  this  restriction,  let  us  introduce  three  homogeneous  coordinates, 
as  follows.  Take  any  four  points  a9  b , c,  c in  a plane,  no  three  of 
which  are  eollinear;  let  ae  meet  be  in  el9  be  meet  m in  r2,  ce  meet  ab 

* This  has  the  one  exception  that  r came  last  in  the  order  of  the  quadrilateral 
constructions,  and  comes  first  in  Pieri’s  order.  'Phis  may  he  remedied  by  the  simple 
device  of  giving  r the  coordinate  — co  instead  of  cc . 

+ See  Paseh,  Neuere  Geometric,  § 22 ; Klein,  Math.  Aiinaten,  37. 
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in  e2.  Assign  coordinates  to  the  points  of  be , ra,  ab  as  before,  giving 
the  coordinate  1 to  el9  e29  e3,  and  in  ab  giving  0 to  ay  and  oc  to  6,  and 
similarly  for  the  other  sides.  In  place  of  the  single  coordinate  x of  any 
point  of  fc,  let  us  introduce  the  homogeneous  coordinates  «r2,  xZ9  where 
x = x2jx2.  If  now  p be  any  point  of  the  plane  abc9  let  ap  meet  be  in  p} , 
bp  meet  ca  in  /?2,  and  cp  meet  ab  in  pz.  Let  *r2,  xz  be  the  homogeneous 
coordinates  of  pl9  xl  those  of  p2;  then  xl9a\  will  be  those  of  pz*. 
Henc*e  we  may  assign  xl9  «r2,  x3  as  homogeneous  coordinates  of  p.  In 
like  manner  we  can  assign  four  homogeneous  coordinates  to  any  point 
of  space.  We  can  also  assign  coordinates  to  the  lines  through  a point, 
or  the  planes  through  a line,  or  all  the  planes  of  space,  by  means  of  the 
anharmonie  ratios  of  lines  and  planes t.  It  is  easy  to  show  that,  in 
point-coordinates,  a plane  has  a linear  equation,  and  a linear  equation 
represents  a plane ; and  that,  in  plane-coordinates,  a point  has  a linear 
equation,  and  a linear  equation  represents  a point.  Thus  we  secure  till 
the  advantages  of  analytical  Geometry.  From  this  point  onwards,  the 
subject  is  purely  technical,  and  ceases  to  have  philosophic  interest. 

372.  It  is  now  time  to  ask  ourselves  what  portions  of  the  Geometry 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  are  not  included  in  projective  Geometry.  In 
the  lirst  place,  the  series  of  points  on  a line,  being  obtained  from  a 
four-term  relation,  is  closed  in  the  sense  of  Part  IV.  That  is,  the  order 
of  points  requires  three  fixed  points  to  be  given  before  it  can  be  defined. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  is,  that  given  only  three  points  on  a line, 
no  one  of  them  is  between  the  other  two.  This  a definite  difference 
between  projective  space  and  Euclidean  or  hyperbolic  space.  But  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  this  difference.  We  saw  in  Part  IV  that,  wherever 
a series  is  generated  by  a two-term  relation,  there  is  also  the  four-term 
relation  of  separation  of  couples,  by  which  we  can  generate  a closed 
series  consisting  of  the  same  terms.  Hence  in  this  respect  the  difference 
does  not  amount  to  an  inconsistency.  Euclidean  and  hyperbolic  spaces 
contain  what  projective  space  contains,  and  something  more  besides. 
We  saw  that  the  relation  by  which  the  projective  straight  line  is  defined 

has  the  formal  properties  of  “ P or  P”  where  P is  transitive  and  asym- 
metrical. If  the  said  relation  be  actually  of  this  form,  we  shall  ha\e 
an  open  series  with  resj>eet  to  P9  and  of  three  eollinear  points  one  will 
l>e  between  the  other  two.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  where  the  straight 
line  is  taken  to  be  essentially  closed,  as  in  elliptic  space,  fotween  must  lx; 
excluded  where  three  points  only  are  given.  Hence  elliptic  spue,  in 
this  respect,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  projective  axioms,  but 
contains  nothing  more  than  they  do. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  plane  that  actual  inconsistencies  arise 

* See  Pasch,  /or.  cit. 

t The  anharmonie  ratio  of  four  lines  through  a point  or  of  four  planes  through  a 
line  is  that  of  the  four  points  in*  which  they  meet  any  line. 
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between  projective  Geometry  and  Euclidean  or  hyperbolic  Geometry. 
In  projective  space,  any  two  lines  in  a plane  intersect ; in  the  Euclidean 
and  hyperbolic  Geometries,  this  does  not  occur.  In  elliptic  Geometry, 
any  two  lines  in  a plane  intersect ; but  in  the  antipodal  form  they 
intersect  twice.  Thus  only  the  polar  form  wholly  satisfies  the  projective 
axioms.  Analogous  considerations  apply  to  the  intersection  of  two 
planes,  or  of  a line  and  a plane.  These  differences  render  the  projective 
definition  of  a plane  inapplicable  to  Euclidean  and  hyperbolic  spaces, 
and  render  the  theory  of  these  spaces  far  more  complicated  than  that  of 
projective  space. 

Finally,  in  metrical  Geometry  it  is  assumed  either  that  two  points 
have  a quantitative  relation  called  distance,  which  is  determined  when 
the  points  are  given,  or  that  stretches  satisfy  axioms  in  virtue  of  which 
their  divisibilities  become  numerically  measurable.  In  this  point,  even 
elliptic  space  differs  from  projective  space,  though  the  difference  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  addition,  not  an  inconsistency.  But  this  matter  cannot 
lx*  discussed  until  we  have  examined  metrical  Geometry,  when  we  shall 
lx  in  a position  to  examine  also  the  projective  theory  of  distance  to 
more  advantage  than  is  at  present  passible. 

373.  A few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  principle  of  duality. 
This  principle  states,  in  three  dimensions,  that  the  class  of  planes  is  also 
a projective  space,  the  intersection  of  two  planes  being,  as  before,  the 
straight  line,  and  the  intersection  of  three  non-collinear  planes  taking 
the  place  of  the  point.  In  n dimensions,  similarly,  a projective  space 
results  from  all  sub-classes  of  ()i  — 1)  dimensions.  Such  a duality,  as  we 
saw  in  Chapter  xi.iv,  belongs  always  to  ?z-dimensional  series  as  such.  It 
would  seem  (though  this  is  only  a conjecture)  that  projective  Geometry 
employs  the  smallest  number  of  axioms  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
generate  a series  of  more  than  two  dimensions,  and  that  projective 
duality  therefore  flows  from  that  of  dimensions  in  general.  Other 
*paces  have  properties  additional  to  those  required  to  make  them 
/^-dimensional  series,  and  in  other  spaces,  accordingly,  duality  is  liable 
to  various  limitations. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

374.  The  subject  which  I have  called  descriptive  Geometry  is  not, 
as  a rule,  sharply  distinguished  from  projective  Geometry.  These  two 
terms,  and  the  term  “ Geometry  of  Position,”  are  commonly  used  as 
synonyms.  But  it  seems  improper  to  include  in  projective  Geometry 
any  property  which  is  not  unaltered  by  projection,  and  it  is  by  the 
introduction  of  one  such  property  that  I wish  to  define  the  subject  of 
the  present  chapter.  We  have  seen  that,  in  projective  space,  three 
points  on  a line  are  not  such  that  a definite  one  of  them  is  between  the 
other  two.  The  simplest  possible  proposition  involving  between , in 
projective  Geometry,  requires  four  points,  and  is  as  follows:  “If  a, 
ft,  c be  distinct  collinear  points,  and  d is  on  or,  but  does  not  belong 
to  the  segment  (abc\  nor  yet  coincide  with  a or  c9  then,  with  regard  to 
the  order  ctbc,  c is  between  ft  and  d.”  When  we  reflect  that  the  definition 
of  the  segment  (abc)  involves  the  quadrilateral  construction— which 
demands,  for  its  proof,  a point  outside  its  own  plane,  and  four  pairs 
of  triangles  in  perspective — we  shall  admit  that  the  projective  method 
of  generating  order  is  somewhat  complicated.  But  at  any  rate  the 
ordinal  propositions  which  result  are  unaltered  by  projection.  The 
elementary  sense  of  between , on  the  contrary,  which  is  to  be  introduced 
in  the  present  chapter,  is  in  general  not  unaltered  by  projection*. 

In  descriptive  Geometry,  we  start,  as  before,  with  points,  and  as 
before,  any  two  points  determine  a class  of  points.  But  this  class  now 
consists  only  of  the  points  between  the  two  given  points.  What  is  to 

* The  present  subject  is  admirably  set  forth  by  Pasch,  Neuere  Geometrie , Leipzig, 
1882,  with  whose  empirical  pseudo-philosophical  reasons  for  preferring  it  to  pro- 
jective Geometry,  however,  1 by  no  means  agree  (see  Einleitung  and  § 1).  It  is 
carried  further,  especially  as  regards  the  definition  of  the  plane,  by  Peano, 
] Prineipii  di  Geometria  logieamente  exposti,  Turin,  1889.  For  the  definition  of  the 
whole  line  by  means  of  its  various  segments,  see  Peano's  note  in  Rivista  di 
Matematim , ii,  pp.  -58-82.  See  also  his  article  “Sui  fondamenti  della  Geometria,” 
ib.  iv,  p.  51  ff.,  and  Vailati,  u Sui  Prineipi  fondamentali  della  Geometria  della  retta,” 
Riv.  d.  Mat.  ii,  pp.  71-7*5.  Whatever,  in  the  following  pages,  is  not  controversial, 
will  be  found  in  the  above  sources. 
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be  understood  by  between  is  not  explained  by  any  writer  on  this  subject 
except  Yailati,  in  terms  of  a transitive  asymmetrical  relation  of  two 
points;  and  VailatFs  explanation  is  condemned  by  Peano*,  on  the 
ground  that  between  is  a relation  of  three  points,  not  of  two  only. 
This  ground,  as  we  know  from  Part  IV,  is  inadequate  and  even  ir- 
relevant. But  on  the  subject  of  relations,  even  the  best  mathematicians 
go  astray,  for  want,  I think,  of  familiarity  with  the  Logic  of  Relations. 
In  the  present  case,  as  in  that  of  projective  Geometry,  we  may  start 
either  with  a relation  of  two  points,  or  with  a relation  between  a pair 
and  a class  of  points : either  method  is  equally  legitimate,  and  leads  to 
the  same  results,  but  the  former  is  far  simpler.  Let  us  examine  fiist 
the  method  of  Pasch  and  Peano,  then  that  of  Vailati. 

375.  We  start,  in  the  former  method,  with  two  indefinables,  point, 
and  between.  If  a , b,  c be  three  points,  and  c is  between  a and  b,  we 
say  that  c is  an  ah,  or  belongs  to  the  class  of  points  ab.  Professor 
Peano  has. enumerated,  with  his  usual  care,  the  postulates  required  as 
regards  the  class  ab f.  In  the  first  place,  the  points  a and  b must  be 
distinct,  and  when  they  are  so,  there  always  is  a point  between  them. 
If  v is  between  a and  b,  it  is  also  between  b and  a : a itself  (and  there- 
fore 6)  is  not  between  a and  b.  We  now  introduce  a new  definition. 
If  «,  b be  any  two  distinct  points,  then  ab  is  the  class  of  all  points  c 
such  that  b is  between  a and  c.  Similarly  b'a  will  be  the  class  of 
points  (l  such  that  a is  between  b and  d.  We  then  proceed  to  new 
postulates.  If  a and  h be  distinct  points,  ab  must  contain  at  least  one 
point.  If  a9  b,  r,  d be  points,  and  c is  between  a and  <7,  b between  a 
and  c,  then  b is  between  a and  ch  If  b and  c be  between  a and  d,  h is 
between  a and  r,  or  identical  with  r,  or  between  e and  d.  If  r,  d belong 
to  a' by  then  either  r and  d are  identical,  or  c is  between  h and  <7,  or  d 
is  between  b and  c.  If  b is  between  a and  r,  and  v is  between  b and  <7,  then 
v is  between  a and  d.  This  makes  in  all  nine  postulates  with  regard  to 
Ikiiccoi.  Peano  confesses];  that  he  is  unable  to  prove  that  all  of  them 
are  independent : hence  they  are  only  shown  to  be  sufficient,  not  necessary. 
The  complete  straight  line  (ab)  is  defined  as  b'a  and  a and  ab  and  h 
and  a'b ; tliat  is,  (1)  points  between  which  and  b the  point  a lies; 
(2)  the  point  a ; (3)  points  between  a and  h ; (4)  the  point  h ; (o)  points 
between  which  find  a the  point  b lies. 

Concerning  this  method,  we  may  observe  to  begin  with  that  it  is 
very  complicated.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  remark,  as  l>efore,  that 
the  phrase  “two  points  determine  a class  of  points”  must  be  expanded 
as  follows:  “There  is  a certain  specific  relation  A",  to  whose  domain 
lxvlongs  every  couple  of  distinct  points.  K is  a many-one  relation,  and 
the  relatum,  corresponding  to  a couple  of  points  as  referent,  is  a class  of 
points.”  In  the  thin!  place,  we  may  observe  that  the  points  of  the 
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line  only  acquire  order  by  relation  to  the  segments  which  they  terminate, 
and  that  these  acquire  order  bv  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  or 
logical  inclusion.  Let  a,  ft  be  any  two  points,  and  consider  the  class 
of  points  ab  or  b or  ab . Let  r,  d be  any  two  distinct  points  of  this 
class.  Then  either  ac  is  a proper  part  of  ad,  or  ad  is  a proper  part 
of  ac.  Here  ac  and  ad  may  be  called  segments,  and  we  see  that  segments 
whose  origin  is  a and  whose  limits  belong  to  ab  or  b or  a'b  form  a series 
in  virtue  of  the  transitive  asymmetrical  relation  of  whole  and  part.  By 
correlation  with  these  segments,  their  extremities  also  acquire  an  order ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  order  is  unchanged  when  we  substitute 
for  a any  point  of  ah'.  But  the  order  still  results,  as  it  always  must, 
from  a transitive  asymmetrical  relation  of  two  terms,  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  not  admitting  such  a relation  immediately  between  points. 

376.  Passing  now  to  what  I have  called  Vail&tPs  theory,  we  find 
a very  great  simplification.  We  may  state  the  present  theory  (which 
is  not  in  every  detail  identical  with  that  of  Vailati)  as  follows.  There  is 
a certain  class,  which  we  will  call  JT,  of  transitive  asymmetrical  relations. 
Between  any  two  points  there  is  one  and  only  one  relation  of  the  class  K. 

If  R be  a relation  of  the  class  K,  R is  also  a relation  of  this  class. 
Every  such  relation  R defines  a straight  line ; that  is,  if  a,  b be  two 
points  such  that  aRb,  then  a belongs  to  the  straight  line  p.  (I  use  the 
corresponding  Greek  letter  to  denote  the  domain  of  a relation;  thus 
if  S be  a relation,  a is  the  class  of  terms  having  the  relation  S to  some 
term  or  other.)  If  aRb,  then  there  is  some  point  c such  that  aRc  and 
cRb ; also  there  is  a point  d such  that  bRd.  Further,  if  a,  b be  any  two 
distinct  points  belonging  to  p,  then  either  aRh  or  bRa.  With  this 
apparatus  we  have  all  that  we  require. 

We  may  do  w'ell  to  enumerate  formally  the  above  definition  of  the 
class  K,  or  rather  the  postulates  concerning  its  members — for  K itself 
is  not  defined.  I may  remark  to  begin  with  that  I define  the  field  of  a 
class  of  relations  as  the  logical  sum  of  the  fields  of  the  constituent 
relations ; and  that,  if  K be  the  class,  I denote  its  field  by  k.  Then  the 
axioms  we  require  are  as  follows. 

(1)  There  is  a class  of  relations  A",  whose  field  is  defined  to  be  the 
class  point. 

(2)  There  is  at  least  one  point. 

If  A be  any  term  of  K we  have, 

(3)  R is  an  aliorelative. 

(4)  A is  a term  of  K. 

(5)  & = R. 

(6)  p (the  domain  of  R)  is  contained  in  p. 

(7)  Between  any  two  points  there  is  one  and  only  one  relation 
of  the  class  K. 

(8)  If  a,  b be  points  of  p,  then  either  aRb  or  bRa. 
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The  mutual  independence  of  these  axioms  is  easy  to  see.  But  let 
us  first  briefly  sketch  the  proof  that  they  give  all  the  required  results. 
Since  there  is,  by  (2),  at  least  one  point,  and  since  by  (1)  this  point 
has  some  relation  of  the  class  A",  and  since  by  (3)  all  relations  of  the 
class  K are  aliorelatives,  it  follows  that  there  is  some  term,  other  than 
the  one  point,  to  which  this  one  point  has  a relation  R of  the  class  A. 
But  since  R,  by  (4),  is  a relation  of  the  class  AT,  it  follows  that  the  term 
to  which  the  one  point  is  so  related  is  also  a point.  Hence  there  are 
at  least  two  distinct  points.  Let  a,  b be  two  distinct  points,  and  let 
R be  the  one  relation  of  the  class  K between  a and  b.  Thus  we  have 
aRb.  But  we  do  not  have  bRa , for  if  we  did,  since  R2  = R,  by  (5), 
we  should  have  aRa,  which  contradicts  (3).  Thus  R and  R are  always 
different,  he.  each  is  asymmetrical.  Since  R2  — R,  aRb  and  bRc  imply 
aRc , he.  R is  transitive.  Hence  the  points  which  have  to  a the  relation 
R or  R , together  with  a itself,  form  a series.  Since  R — R%  aRb  implies 
that  there  is  some  point  c such  that  aRc,  cRb ; i.c.  the  series  generated 
by  R is  compact.  Since,  by  (6),  p is  contained  in  p,  aRb  implies  that 
there  is  some  point  c such  that  bRc.  Applying  the  same  argument 
to  R,  there  is  a point  d such  that  dRa.  Thus  we  have  p = p,  and  the 
field  of  R has  no  beginning  or  end.  By  (8),  the  field  of  R is 
what,  in  Part  IV,  we  called  a connected  series,  that  is,  it  does  not 
fall  apart  into  two  or  more  detached  portions,  but  of  any  two  of  its 
terms  one  is  Ijefore  and  the  other  after.  By  (7),  if  there  be  more  than 
one  relation  of  the  class  A",  the  fields  of  two  such  relations  cannot, 
unless  one  is  the  converse  of  the  other,  have  more  than  one  point 
in  common.  The  field  of  one  relation  of  the  class  K is  called  a 
straight  Fnic;  and  thus  (7)  assures  us  that  two  straight  lines  have  at 
most  one  common  point,  while  (8)  assures  us  that,  if  ab , cd  be  the  same 
line,  so  are  av  and  bd.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  our  axioms  are  sufficient 
for  the  geometry  of  a line,  while  (7)  goes  beyond  a single  line,  but  is 
inserted  here  because  it  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  points  outside 
a single  line,  or  of  more  than  one  relation  of  the  class  K.  It  is  most 
important  to  oWrve  that,  in  the  above  enumeration  of  fundamentals, 
there  is  only  one  indefinable,  namely  K,  not  two  as  in  Peano’s  system. 

377.  With  regard  to  the  mutual  independence  of  the  axioms,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  (1)  is  not  properly  an  axiom,  but  the  assumption 
of  our  indefinable  K.  (2)  may  obviously  be  denied  while  all  the  others 
are  maintained.  If  (3)  be  denied,  and  R be  taken  to  be  the  symmetrical 
relation  of  projective  Geometry,  together  with  identity  with  some  term 
of  p,  we  obtain  projective  Geometry,  which  is  different  from  the  present 
system,  but  self-consistent.  If  (4)  be  denied,  all  the  rest  can  ha  main- 
tained ; the  only  difficulty  is  as  regards  (7),  for  if  aRb,  and  R is  not 
a term  of  K , b will  not  have  to  a any  relation  of  the  class  A",  unless 
indeed  it  has  one  which  is  not  R , which  seems  to  ha  not  contradictory. 
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As  regards  (5),  we  may  deny  either  that  R is  contained  in  R\  or  that  R- 
is  contained  in  R.  To  deny  the  former  makes  our  series  not  compact,  to 
which  there  is  no  logical  objection.  The  latter,  but  not  the  former,  is 
false  as  regards  angles*,  which  can  be  made  to  satisfy  all  the  other  axioms 
here  laid  down.  (6)  will  become  false  if  our  lines  have  last  terms : thus 
the  space  on  the  left  of  a plane,  together  with  this  plane,  will  satisfy 
all  the  axioms  except  (6).  As  regards  (7),  it  is  plainly  independent 
of  all  the  rest ; it  consists  of  two  parts,  (a)  the  assertion  that  between  any 
two  points  there  is  at  least  one  relation  of  the  class  Ar,  (ft)  the  assertion 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  such  relation  between  two  given  points. 
If  we  consider  a Euclidean  and  a hyperbolic  space  together,  all  the 
axioms  will  be  true  except  (a).  If  we  combine  two.  different  classes  A'j, 
of  relations  of  the  above  kind,  such  that  ( ft ) alone  will  be  false. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  plain  that  (ft)  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  other 
axioms.  As  regards  (8),  it  alone  is  false  if  we  take  for  K the  class  of 
directions  in  Euclidean  space,  in  which  a set  of  parallel  lines  all  have 
the  same  direction.  Thus  the  necessity  of  all  except  one  of  our  axioms 
is  strictly  proved,  and  that  of  this  one  is  highly  probable. 

378.  We  saw  that  the  above  method  enabled  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  one  indefinable,  namely  the  class  of  relations  K.  But  we  may  go 
further,  and  dispense  altogether  with  indefinables.  The  axioms  con- 
cerning the  class  K were  all  capable  of  statement  in  terms  of  the  logic 
of  relations.  Hence  we  can  define  a class  C of  classes  of  relations,  such 
that  every  member  of  C is  a class  of  relations  satisfying  our  axioms. 
The  axioms  then  become  parts  of  a definition,  and  we  have  neither 
indefinables  nor  axioms.  If  K be  any  member  of  the  class  C,  and 
k be  the  field  of  A",  then  k is  a descriptive  space,  and  every  term  of 
k is  a descriptive  point.  Here  every  concept  is  defined  in  terms  of  general 
logical  concepts.  The  same  method  can  be  applied  to  projective  space, 
or  to  any  other  mathematical  entity  except  the  indefinables  of  logic. 
This  is,  indeed,  though  grammatically  inconvenient,  the  true  way, 
philosophically  speaking,  to  define  mathematical  notions.  Outside  logic, 
indefinables  and  primitive  propositions  are  not  required  by  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  should  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  not  be  introduced.  This 
subject  will  be  resumed  in  Chapter  xlix. 

379.  The  two  ways  of  defining  the  straight  line — that  of  Paseh  and 
Peano,  and  that  which  I have  just  explained — seem  equally  legitimate, 
and  lead  to  the  same  consequences.  The  choice  between  them  is 
therefore  of  no  mathematical  importance.  The  two  methods  agree  in 
enabling  us,  in  terms  of  two  points  only,  to  define  three  parts  of  a 
straight  line,  namely  the  part  before  a (b'a),  the  part  between  a and  ft 
(rtft),  and  the  part  after  ft  (ab),  This  is  a point  in  which  descriptive 
Geometry  differs  from  projective  Geometry : there  we  had,  with  respect 


* See  Part  IV,  chap.  xxiv. 
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to  a and  b,  only  two  segments  of  the  straight  line  ah,  and  these  could 
not  be  defined  without  reference  to  another  point  c of  the  line,  and 
to  the  quadrilateral  construction. 

The  straight  line  may  Ik*  regarded  either  as  the  class  of  points 
forming  the  field  of  a relation  R,  or  as  this  relation  itself*.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  will  be  well  to  call  the  relation  R a ray , since 
this  word  suggests  a sense ; R will  then  be  the  opposite  ray.  In 
considering  a number  of  lines  all  passing  through  one  point  0,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  the  name  of  ray  also  to  the  class  of  points  to  which 
O has  some  relation  R>  he.  to  those  [mints  of  a line  through  0 which 
lie  on  one  side  of  0.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  0 will  then  be  the 
opposite  ray.  The  context  will  show  in  which  sense  the  word  is  used. 

380.  I come  now  to  the  plane . Easy  as  it  is  to  define  the  plane 
in  projective  space,  its  definition  when  the  line  is  not  a closed  series, 
or  rather,  when  we  wish  to  call  coplanar  some  pairs  of  lines  which 
do  not  intersect,  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  Pasch*  takes  the  plane, 
or  rather  a finite  portion  of  the  plane,  as  a new  indefinable.  It  is, 
however,  capable  of  definition,  as,  following  Peano,  I shall  now  show. 

We  need,  to  begin  with,  some  new  axioms.  First,  if  p be  any 
straight  line,  there  is  at  least  one  point  not  belonging  to  p.  Next, 
if  a,  6,  c be  three  points  not  in  one  straight  line,  and  d be  a point 
of  be  between  h and  c,  e a point  of  ad  between  a and  d,  then  be  will  meet 
ac  in  a pointy*  and  e will  be  between  b and  between  a and  c.  Again, 
a,b,  c,  d being  as  before,  ify*be  a point  between  a and  c,  then  ad  and  bf 
will  intersect  in  a point  e between  a and  d and  between  b and  y*+.  We 
now  define  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  (in  a geometrical  sense) 
of  a point  and  a figure.  If  a be  any  point,  and  k any  figure,  ah  is  to 
denote  the  points  which  lie  on  the  various  segments  between  a and  the 
points  of  k.  That  is,  if  p l)e  any  point  of  k,  and  x any  point  of  the 
segment  ap>  then  x Wongs  to  the  class  ah.  This  definition  may  be 
applied  even  when  a is  a point  of  ky  and  k is  a straight  line  or  part 
of  one.  The  figure  ok  will  then  be  the  whole  line  or  some  continuous 
portion  of  it.  Peano  now  proves,  by  purely  logical  transformations, 
that,  if  a,  J,  r be  distinct  non-coil  inear  points,  a(bc)^b(ac).  This 
figure  is  called  the  triangle  ahe,  and  is  thus  wholly  determined  by  its 
three  defining  points.  It  is  also  shown  that,  if  p,  q be  points  of  the 
segments  of),  ac  respectively,  the  segment  j>q  is  wholly  contained  in 
file  triangle  abc.  After  some  more  theorems,  we  come  to  a new'  defini- 
tion. If  a be  a point,  and  k any  figure  (he.  class  of  points),  dh  is 
to  denote  all  the  points  between  which  and  a lies  some  point  of  k,  that 
is,  as  Peano  remarks,  the  whole  shadow  of  k if  a be  an  illuminated 
point  Thus  if  «,  b,  c be  non-collinear  points,  a'  (be)  will  represent  the 
class  of  points  beyond  be  and  bounded  by  nb,  ac  produced.  This 


* Op.  mt . § ± 


t Riv.  di  Mat.  iv,  p.  04. 
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enables  us  to  define  the  plane  ( abc ) as  consisting  of  the  straight  lines 
be,  ra , ah , the  triangle  ah',  and  the  figures  a Ik,  b'ca , cab,  h'c'a,  cab, 
a' h e*.  It  is  then  easy  to  show  that  any  other  three  points  of  the  plane 
define  the  same  plane,  and  that  the  line  joining  two  points  of  a plane 
lies  wholly  in  the  plane.  But  in  place  of  the  proposition  that  any  two 
lines  in  a plane  intersect,  we  have  a more  complicated  proposition, 
namely:  If  a , b,  c,  d be  coplanar  points  no  three  of  which  are 
collinear,  then  either  the  lines  ah,  cd  intersect,  or  ai\  M do  so,  or 
ad,  be  do  so. 

381.  Having  successfully  defined  the  plane,  we  can  now  advance 
to  solid  Geometry.  For  this  we  need,  to  begin  with,  the  axiom : 
Given  any  plane,  there  is  at  least  one  point  outside  the  plane.  We 
can  then  define  a tetrahedron  exactly  as  we  defined  a triangle.  But 
in  order  to  know  that  two  planes,  which  have  a point  in  common, 
have  a line  in  common,  we  need  a new  axiom,  which  shows  that  the 
space  we  are  dealing  with  has  three  dimensions.  In  projective  space, 
this  axiom  was  simply  that  a line  and  a plane  always  have  at  least  one 
point  in  common.  But  here,  no  such  simple  axiom  holds.  The  following 
is  given  by  Peano  ( loc . cit.  p.  74):  If  p be  a plane,  and  a a point 
not  on  p,  and  b a point  of  dp  (i.e.  a point  such  that  the  segment  ah 
contains  a point  of  p,  or,  in  common  language,  a point  on  the  other 
side  of  the  plane  from  a),  then  if  x be  any  point,  either  x lies  on  the 
plane,  or  the  segment  ax  contains  a point  of  the  plane,  or  else  the 
segment  bx  contains  a point  of  the  plane.  By  adding  to  this,  finally, 
an  axiom  of  continuity,  we  have  all  the  apparatus  of  three-dimensional 
descriptive  Geometry -f*. 

382.  Descriptive  Geometry,  as  above  defined,  applies  equally  to 
Euclidean  and  to  hyperbolic  space:  none  of  the  axioms  mentioned 
discriminate  between  these  two.  Elliptic  space,  on  the  contrary,  which 
was  included  in  projective  Geometry,  is  here  excluded.  It  is  impossible, 
or  rather,  it  has  hitherto  proved  so,  to  set  up  a general  set  of  axioms 
which  will  lead  to  a general  Geometry  applying  to  all  three  spaces, 
for  at  some  point  our  axioms  must  lead  to  either  an  open  or  a closed 
series  of  points  on  a line.  Such  a general  Geometry  can  be  constructed 
symbolically,  but  this  results  from  giving  different  interpretations  to 
our  symbols,  the  indefinables  in  one  interpretation  being  definable  in 
another,  and  vice  versa.  This  will  become  plain  by  examining  the  method 

* The  figure  b'  (c’a),  or  h’c’a,  represents  the  angle  between  ha  and  ea  both 
produced,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  definition. 

t I confine  myself  as  a rule  to  three  dimensions,  since  a further  extension  has 
little  theoretic  interest.  Three  dimensions  are  far  more  interesting  than  two, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  greater  part  of  projective  Geometry — i.e.  everything 
dependent  upon  the  quadrilateral  construction — is  impossible  with  less  than  three 
dimensions,  unless  the  uniqueness  of  the  quadrilateral  construction  be  taken  as  an 
axiom. 
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in  which  projective  Geometry  is  made  applicable  to  the  space  abo\e 
defined,  which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  I shall  call  descriptive  space. 

383.  When  we  try  to  apply  projective  Geometry  to  descriptive  space, 
we  are  met  bv  the  difficulty  that  some  of  the  points  required  in  a construc- 
tion may  not  exist.  Thus  in  the  quadrilateral  construction,  given  three 
points  «,  6,  c,  the  fourth  point  d may  not  exist  at  all.  We  can  prove  a.s 
before  that,  if  it  exists,  it  is  unique,  and  so  with  other  projective  proposi- 
tions : they  become  hypothetical,  since  the  construction  indicated  is  not 
always  possible.  This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  w hat  are  called 
Ideal  elements  (points,  lines  and  planes),  by  means  of  which  it  becomes 
possible  to  state  our  projective  theorems  generally.  These  ideal  elements 
have  a certain  analogy  to  complex  numbers  in  Algebra — an  analogy 
which  in  analytical  Geometry  becomes  very  close.  Before  explaining 
in  detail  how  these  elements  are  introduced,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 
logical  nature  of  the  process.  By  means  of  the  points,  lines  and  planes 
of  descriptive  Geometry,  we  define  a new  set  of  entities,  some  of  which 
correspond  (z.e.  have  a one-one  relation)  to  our  points,  lines  and  planes 
respectively,  while  others  do  not.  These  new  entities*  we  call  ideal 
points,  lines  and  planes ; and  we  find  that  they  have  all  the  properties 
of  projective  points,  lines  and  planes.  Hence  they  constitute  a projec- 
tive space,  and  all  projective  propositions  apply  fo  them.  Since  our 
ideal  elements  are  defined  by  means  of  the  elements  of  descriptive  space, 
projective  propositions  concerning  these  ideal  elements  are  theorems 
concerning  descriptive  space,  though  not  concerning  its  actual  points, 
lines  and  planes.  Pasch,  who  has  given  the  best  account  of  the  way  in 
which  ideal  elements  are  to  be  defined*,  has  not  perceived  (or,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  state)  that  no  ideal  point  is  an  actual  point,  even  where 
it  has  a one-one  relation  to  an  actual  point,  and  that  the  same  holds  of 
lines  and  planes.  This  is  exactly  the  same  remark  as  we  have  had  to 
make  concerning  rationals,  positive  numbers,  real  numbers,  and  complex 
numbers,  all  of  which  are  supposed,  by  the  mathematician,  to  contain 
the  cardinals  or  the  ordinals,  whereas  no  one  of  them  can  ever  be 
one  of  the  cardinals  or  ordinals.  So  here,  an  ideal  element  is  never 
identical  with  an  actual  point,  line  or  plane.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  air  of  magic  which  surrounds  the  usual  expositions  disappears. 

384.  An  ideal  point  is  defined  as  follows.  Consider  first  the  class  of 
all  the  lines  passing  through  some  point,  called  the  vertex.  This  class 
of  lines  is  called  a sheaf  of  lines  (Strahlenbiindd).  A sheaf  so  defined 
has  certain  properties  which  can  be  stated  without  reference  to  the 
vertex t.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  following:  Through  any  point 
(other  than  the  vertex)  there  is  one  and  only  one  line  of  the  sheaf ; and 
any  two  lines  of  the  sheaf  are  coplanar.  All  the  properties  of  a sheaf, 

* Op . eit.  §§  6-8. 

t These  are  enumerated  by  Killing,  Gr  audio  yen  der  Geometrip.  Vol.  n (Paderboru, 
1898),  p.  8*2. 
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which  can  be  stated  without  reference  to  the  vertex,  are  found  to  belong 
to  certain  classes  of  lines  having  no  vertex,  and  such  that  no  two  of 
the  class  intersect.  For  these  a simple  construction  can  be  given,  as 
follows*.  Let  Z,  m be  any  two  lines  in  one  plane,  A anv  point  not  in 
this  plane.  Then  the  planes  Al,  Am  have  a line  in  common.  The  class  of 
such  lines,  for  all  possible  points  A outside  the  plane  Zw,  has  the  properties 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  word  sheaf  is  extended  to  all  classes  of  lines 
so  defined.  It  is  plain  that  if  Z,  m intersect,  the  sheaf  has  a vertex ; 
if  not,  it  has  none.  Thus,  in  Euclidean  space,  all  the  lines  parallel  to 
a given  line  form  a sheaf  which  has  no  vertex.  When  our  sheaf  has  no 
vertex,  we  define  an  ideal  point  bv  means  of  the  sheaf.  But  this  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  really  a point : it  is  merely  another  name  for  the 
sheaf  itself,  and  so,  when  our  sheaf  has  a vertex,  if  we  are  to  make 
propositions  in  which  ideal  points  occur,  we  must  substitute  the  sheaf 
for  its  vertex.  That  is,  an  ideal  point  is  simply  a sheaf,  and  no  sheaf  is 
an  actual  point. 

Concerning  sheaves  of  lines  we  may  observe  the  following  points. 
Any  two  straight  lines  in  one  plane  uniquely  determine  a sheaf.  Two 
sheaves  both  having  a vertex  always  determine  a line,  namely  that 
joining  the  vertice»,  which  is  common  to  both  sheaves.  Three  sheaves, 
of  which  one  at  least  has  a vertex,  determine  a plane,  unless  they  are 
collinear.  A line  and  a plane  always  have  a common  sheaf,  and  so  have 
three  planes  of  which  two  at  least  have  a common  point. 

385.  Thus  sheaves  of  lines  have  some  projective  properties,  in 
relation  to  lines  and  planes,  which  are  lacking  to  points.  In  order  to 
obtain  entities  with  further  projective  properties,  wre  must,  to  begin 
with,  replace  our  lines  by  ideal  lines.  For  this  purpose  we  must  first 
define  pencils  of  planes  (axial  pencils,  Eberienbuschel).  An  axial  pencil 
consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  the  planes  through  a given 
straight  line,  called  the  axis.  But  as  in  the  case  of  sheaves,  it  is 
found  that  such  a figure  has  many  properties  independent  of  the 
axis,  and  that  these  properties  all  belong  to  certain  other  classes  of 
planes,  to  which  the  name  of  pencil  is  therefore  extended.  These 
figures  are  defined  as  followsf.  Let  B be  two  sheaves  of  lines. 
Let  D be  a point  not  on  the  line  (if  there  be  one)  common  to  the  two 
sheaves  A,  B.  Then  A,  B,  I)  determine  uniquely  a plane,  which  we 
may  call  ABD , or  P (say).  This  will  be  the  plane  containing  those 
lines  of  A and  B that  pass  through  D . Any  other  point  E,  not  in  the 
plane  P,  will  determine  a different  plane  ABE , or  Q.  The  class  of 
planes  so  obtained,  by  varying  D or  is  a pencil  of  planes,  and  has  ail 
the  properties  of  a pencil  having  a real  axis,  except  those  in  which  the 
axis  is  explicitly  mentioned.  Any  two  planes  P and  Q belonging  to  the 
pencil  completely  determine  it.  Moreover,  in  place  of  A and  B above. 


* Pasch,  op.  tit.  § 5. 


t Pasch,  op.  tit.  § 7- 
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we  may  substitute  any  other  sheaves  of  lines  A\  B\  belonging  to  both 
P and  Q.  (A  sheaf  belongs  to  a plane  when  one  of  its  lines  lies  in  the 
plane.)  Any  two  sheaves  belonging  to  both  P and  Q will  serve  to 
define  the  jxmcil  of  planes,  and  will  belong  to  every  plane  of  the  pencil. 
Hence  if,  in  place  of  actual  points,  we  substitute  ideal  points,  i.e.  sheaves 
of  lines,  every  pencil  of  planes  has  an  axis,  consisting  of  a certain 
collection  of  sheaves  of  lines,  any  two  of  which  define  the  pencil.  This 
collection  of  sheaves  is  called  an  ideal  line*, 

386.  Substituting  ideal  points  and  lines  for  actual  ones,  we  find 
that  we  have  now  made  a further  advance  towards  projective  space. 
Two  ideal  points  determine  one  and  only  one  ideal  line ; a given  plane 
is  determined  by  any  three  of  its  ideal  points  which  do  not  belong  to 
one  ideal  line,  but  three  ideal  points  do  not  always  determine  a plane. 
Two  ideal  lines  in  a plane  always  have  a common  ideal  point,  and  so 
have  a plane  and  an  ideal  line.  Also  two  planes  always  have  a common 
ideal  line,  and  three  planes  always  have  either  a common  ideal  point  or 
a common  ideal  line.  The  only  point  where  our  space  is  not  strictly 
projective  is  in  regard  to  planes.  There  is  a plane  through  any  two 
ideal  points  and  one  actual  point,  or  through  an  ideal  point  and  an 
actual  line.  If  there  is  a plane  at  all  through  three  non-eollinear  ideal 
points  or  through  an  ideal  line  and  an  ideal  point  not  on  the  line,  then 
there  is  only  one  such  plane ; but  in  some  eases  there  is  no  such  plane. 
To  remedy  this,  we  must  introduce  one  more  new  class  of  entities, 
namely  ideal  planes. 

The  definition  of  ideal  planesf  is  comparatively  simple.  If  A , A,  C 
be  any  three  ideal  points,  D an  ideal  point  on  the  ideal  line  AB , and 
E on  AC\  then  the  ideal  line  DE  has  an  ideal  point  in  common  with 
AC,  whether  there  be  an  actual  plane  determined  by  A,  B,  C or  not. 
Thus  if  j C,  D be  any  three  ideal  points,  and  E any  other  ideal  point 
such  that  AA,  CE  intersect,  then  AC,  DE  intersect,  and  so  do  BE,  CD. 
Hence,  if  5,  C,  D be  not  collinear,  we  define  the  ideal  plane  BCD  as 
that  class  of  ideal  points  E which  are  such  that  the  ideal  lines  AA,  CE 
intersect. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  repeat  this  definition  in  terms  of 
our  original  points,  lines  !and  planes,  without  the  use  of  the  word  ideal. 
Given  three  sheaves  of  lines  A,  C,  A,  which  are  not  all  contained  in 
a common  pencil  of  planes,  let  E be  another  sheaf  of  lines  such  that 
there  is  a sheaf  of  lines  common  to  the  two  pencils  of  planes  A A,  CE. 
Then  the  class  of  all  sheaves  E satisfying  this  condition  is  called  the 
Weal  plane  BCD. 

* For  logical  purposes,  it  is  better  to  define  the  ideal  line  as  the  class  of  ideal 
points  associated  with  a sheaf  of  planes,  than  as  the  sheaf  itself,  for  we  wish  a line  to 
be,  as  in  projective  Geometry,  a class  of  points. 

t Paseh,  op.  tit.  § 8. 
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The  usual  properties  of  planes  are  easily  proved  concerning  our  new 
ideal  planes,  as  that  any  three  of  their  points  determine  them,  that 
the  ideal  line  joining  two  of  their  ideal  points  is  wholly  contained  in 
them,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  we  find  now  that  the  new  points,  lines 
and  planes  constitute  a projective  space,  with  all  the  properties  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  elementary  order  of  points  on  a line, 
with  which  we  began,  has  disappeared,  and  a new  order  has  to  be 
generated  by  means  of  the  separation  of  couples*.  Thus  all  projective 
Geometry  becomes  available ; and  wherever  our  ideal  points,  lines  and 
planes  correspond  to  actual  ones,  we  have  a corresponding  projective 
proposition  concerning  the  latter. 

387.  I have  explained  this  development  at  length,  partly  because 
it  shows  the  very  wide  applicability  of  projective  Geometry,  partly 
because  it  affords  a good  instance  of  the  emphasis  which  mathematics 
lays  upon  relations.  To  the  mathematician,  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  what 
his  entities  are,  so  long  as  they  have  relations  of  a specified  type.  It  is 
plain,  for  example,  that  an  instant  is  a very  different  thing  from  a point ; 
but  to  the  mathematician  as  such  there  is  no  relevant  distinction  between 
the  instants  of  time  and  the  points  on  a line.  So  in  our  present  in- 
stance, the  highly  complex  notion  of  a sheaf  of  lines— an  infinite  class 
of  infinite  classes— is  philosophically  very  widely  dissimilar  to  the  simple 
notion  of  a point.  But  since  classes  of  sheaves  can  be  formed,  having 
the  same  relations  to  their  constituent  sheaves  that  projective  lines  and 
planes  have  to  projective  points,  a sheaf  of  lines  in  descriptive  space 
for  mathematical  purposes,  a projective  point.  It  is  not,  however,  even 
for  mathematical  purposes,  a point  of  descriptive  space,  and  the  above 
transformation  clearly  shows  that  descriptive  space  is  not  a species  of 
projective  space,  but  a radically  distinct  entity.  And  this  is,  for  philo- 
sophy, the  principal  result  of  the  present  chapter. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  which  the  above  generation  of  a projective 
space  demonstrates,  that  if  we  remove  from  a projective  space  all  the 
points  of  a plane,  or  all  the  points  on  one  side  of  a closed  quadricf, 
the  remaining  points  form  a descriptive  space,  Euclidean  in  the  first 
case,  hyperbolic  in  the 'second.  Yet,  in  ordinary  metrical  language,  the 
projective  space  is  finite,  while  the  part  of  it  which  is  descriptive  is 
infinite.  This  illustrates  the  comparatively  superficial  nature  of  metrical 
notions. 

* See  Pascb,  op . cit.  § 9. 

t For  the  projective  definition  of  a surface  of  the  second  order  (quadric)  in  a 
projective  space  cf.  Reye,  Geometrie  der  Lap  (Hanover,  1868),  Part  n,  Lecture  v. 
A quadric  is  closed  if  there  are  points  not  on  it  such  that  all  straight  lines  through 
them  cut  the  quadric.  Such  points  are  within  the  quadric. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


METRICAL  GEOMETRY. 

388.  The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  elementary  Geometry,  as 
treated  by  Euclid  or  by  any  other  author  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  subject  includes  the  usual  analytical  Geometry,  whether  Euclidean 
or  non-Euclidean ; it  is  distinguished  from  projective  and  descriptive 
Geometry,  not  by  any  opposition  corresponding  to  that  of  Euclid  and 
non-Euclid,  but  by  its  method  and  its  indefinables.  The  question 
whether  its  indefinables  can,  or  cannot,  be  defined  in  terms  of  those 
of  projective  and  descriptive  Geometry,  is  a very  difficult  one,  which 
I postpone  to  the  following  chapter.  For  the  present,  I shall  develop 
the  subject  straightforwardly,  in  a manner  as  similar  to  Euclid’s  as 
is  consistent  with  the  requisite  generality  and  with  the  avoidance  of 
fallacies.  Metrical  Geometry  is  logically  subsequent  to  the  two  kinds 
which  we  have  examined,  for  it  necessarily  assumes  one  or  other  of 
these  two  kinds,  to  which  it  merely  adds  further  specifications.  I shall, 
as  a rule,  assume  descriptive  Geometry,  mentioning  projective  Geometry 
only  in  connection  with  points  in  which  it  shows  important  metrical 
differences  from  descriptive  Geometry.  In  the  former  case,  all  the  first 
twenty-six  propositions  of  Euclid  will  hold.  In  the  latter,  the  first, 
seventh,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  require  modification ; for  these  pro- 
positions assume,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  the  straight  line  is  not 
a closed  series.  Propositions  after  the  twenty-sixth — or,  with  a suitable 
definition  of  parallels,  after  the  twenty-eighth — depend,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, upon  the  postulate  of  parallels,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be 
assumed  generally. 

389.  Since  Euclid  still  has  popularly,  and  even  with  mathematicians, 
a reputation  for  rigour,  in  virtue  of  which  his  circumlocution  and  long- 
windedness  are  condoned,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  to  begin 
with,  a few  of  the  errors  in  his  first  twenty-six  propositions*.  To 
begin  with  the  first  proposition.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  circles  which  we  are  told  to  construct  intersect,  and  if  they  do  not, 
the  whole  proposition  fails.  Euclid’s  problems  are  often  regarded  as 


* Cf.  Killing,  op.  cit.  Vol.  n,  Section  5. 
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existence-theorems,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  plain,  the  as- 
sumption that  the  circles  in  question  intersect  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a given  base. 
And  in  elliptic  space,  where  the  straight  line  is  a closed  series,  the 
construction  fails  when  the  length  of  the  base  exceeds  half  the  length 
of  the  whole  straight  line.  As  regards  the  second  and  third  propositions, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  except  that  they  are  not  existence-theorems. 
The  corresponding  existence-theorem — i.e.  on  any  straight  line,  in  either 
direction  from  a given  point  on  the  line,  there  is  a point  whose  distance 
from  the  given  point  is  equal  to  a given  distance — is  equivalent  to  the 
postulate  concerning  the  circle,  and  is  thus  prior  to  the  second  and 
third  propositions.  With  regard  to  the  fourth,  there  is  a great  deal 
to  be  said ; indeed  Euclid’s  proof  is  so  bad  that  he  would  have  done 
better  to  assume  this  proposition  as  an  axiom*.  As  the  issues  raised 
by  this  proof  are  of  great  importance,  both  to  mathematics  and  to 
philosophy,  I shall  set  forth  its  fallacies  at  some  length. 

390.  The  fourth  proposition  is  the  first  in  which  Euclid  employs 
the  method  of  superposition— -a  method  which,  since  he  will  make  any 
detour  to  avoid  it*f",  he  evidently  dislikes,  and  rightly,  since  it  has  no 
logical  validity,  and  strikes  every  intelligent  child  as  a juggle.  In  the 
first  place,  to  speak  of  motion  implies'  that  our  triangles  are  not  spatial, 
but  material.  For  a point  of  space  u a position,  and  can  no  more 
change  its  position  than  the  leopard  can  change  his  spots.  The  motion 
of  a point  of  space  is  a phantom  directly  contradictory  to  the  law  of 
identity : it  is  the  supposition  that  a given  point  can  be  now  one  point 
and  now  another.  Hence  motion,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  only  possible 
to  matter,  not  to  space.  But  in  this  case  superposition  proves  no 
geometrical  property.  Suppose  that  the  triangle  ABC  is  by  the 
window,  and  the  side  AB  consists  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a 
thermometer;  suppose  also  that  DEF  is  by  the  fire.  Let  us  apply 
ABC  to  DEF  as  Euclid  directs,  and  let  AB  just  cover  DE.  Then 
we  are  to  conclude  that  ABC  and  DEF , before  the  motion,  were  equal 
in  all  respects.  But  if  we  had  brought  DEF  to  ABC * no  such  result 
would  have  followed.  But  how  foolish  ! I shall  be  told ; of  course 
ABC  and  DEF  are  to  be  both  rigid  bodies.  Well  and  good.  But 
two  little  difficulties  remain.  In  the  first  place — and  for  my  opponent, 
who  is  an  empirical  philosopher,  this  point  is  serious — it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  there  are  no  rigid  bodies  in  the  universe.  In  the 
second  place — and  if  my  opponent  were  not  an  empiricist,  he  would 
find  this  objection  far  more  fatal — the  meaning  of  rigidity  presupposes 
a purely  spatial  metrical  equality,  logically  independent  of  matter.  For 

* This  course  is  actually  adopted,  as  regards  the  equality  of  the  remaining  angles, 
by  Hilbert,  Grtmdlugen  der  Geometrie  (Festschrift  zur  Feier  der  Enthullung  des 
Gauss-1  Veber  Denkmals,  Leipzig,  1899),  p.  12. 

+ Of.  Killing,  loc.  cit.  § 2. 
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what  is  meant  by  a rigid  body  ? It  is  one  which,  throughout  a con- 
tinuous portion  of  time,  preserves  all  its  metrical  properties  unchanged. 
Hence  we  incur  a most  fatally  vicious  circle  if  we  attempt  to  define 
metrical  properties  by  rigidity.  If  afiy  be  a material  triangle,  which 
occupies  at  one  time"  the  space  ABC,  at  another  the  space  A'B'C\  to 
say  that  a&y  is  rigid  means  that,  however  the  two  times  be  chosen 
(within  some  assigned  period),  the  triangles  ABC , A/B  C/  are  equal  in 
all  respects.  If  we  are  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  we  must  define  rigidity 
in  some  wholly  non-geometrical  manner.  We  may  say,  for  example, 
that  a rigid  body  means  one  which  is  made  of  steel,  or  of  brass.  But 
then  it  becomes  a logical  error  to  regard  brass  eternal  as  slave  to  mortal 
rage ; and  if  we  define  equal  spaces  as  those  which  can  be  occupied  by 
one  and  the  same  rigid  body,  the  propositions  of  metrical  Geometry 
will  be  one  and  all  false. 

The  fact  is  that  motion,  as  the  word  is  used  by  geometers,  has  a 
meaning  entirely  different  from  that  which  it  has  in  daily  life,  just  as 
a variable,  in  mathematics,  is  not  something  which  changes,  but  is 
usually,  on  the  contrary,  something  incapable  of  change.  So  it  is  with 
motion.  Motion  is  a certain  class  of  one-one  relations,  each  of  which 
has  every  point  of  space  for  its  extension,  and  each  of  which  has  a 
converse  also  belonging  to  the  class.  That  is,  a motion  is  a one-one 
relation,  in  which  the  referent  and  the  relatum  are  both  points,  and 
in  which  every  point  may  appear  as  referent  and  again  as  relatum. 
A motion  is  not  this  only : on  the  contrary,  it  has  this  further  charac- 
teristic, that  the  metrical  properties  of  any  class  of  referents  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  class  of  relata.  This  characteristic, 
together  with  the  other,  defines  a motion  as  used  in  Geometry,  or 
rather,  it  defines  a motion  or  a reflexion ; but  this  point  need  not  be 
elucidated  at  present.  What  is  clear  is,  that  a motion  presupposes  the 
existence,  in  different  parts  of  space,  of  figures  having  the  same  metrical 
properties,  and  cannot  be  used  to  define  those  properties.  And  it  is 
this  sense  of  the  word  motion , not  the  usual  material  sense,  which  is 
relevant  to  Euclid’s  use  of  superposition. 

691.  Returning  now  to  Euclid’s  fourth  proposition,  we  see  that 
the  superposition  of  ABC  on  DEF  involves  the  following  assumptions. 
(1)  On  the  line  DE  there  is  a point  E,  on  either  side  of  Z>,  such  that 
J)E  = A B.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  postulate  about  the  circle. 
(£)  On  either  side  of  the  ray  DE , there  is  a ray  DF  such  that  the 
angle  EDF  is  equal  to  the  angle  BA C.  This  is  required  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  a triangle  DEF  such  as  the  enunciation  demands,  but  no 
axiom  from  which  this  follows  can  be  found  in  Euclid.  The  problem, 
to  construct  an  angle  EDF  equal  to  BAC,  does  not  occur  till  I.  23, 
and  there  I.  4 is  used  in  the  proof.  Hence  the  present  assumption 
must  be  added  to  Euclid’s  axioms.  It  now  follows  that  on  DF  there 
is  a point  F such  that  DF—AC.  Hence  the  possibility  of  two  such 
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triangles  as  the  enunciation  demands  is  established.  But  in  order  to 
prove  that  DEF  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  ABC,  we  need  a further 
axiom,  namely : With  one  angle  at  I),  one  side  along  the  ray  DE,  and 
the  other  side  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  DE , there  exists  a triangle  which 
is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  triangle  ABC*.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
exact  assumption  which  is  concealed  in  the  method  of  superposition. 
With  this  assumption,  it  finally  becomes  possible  to  prove  that  DEF 
is  the  triangle  satisfying  the  above  conditions  and  equal  in  all  respects 
to  ABC . 

The  next  remark  concerns  I.  6.  Here  Euclid  first  employs  an  axiom 
of  which  he  is  wholly  unconscious,  though  it  is  very  essential  to  his 
system,  namely : If  OA,  OB , OC  be  three  rays  which  meet  a straight 
line  not  passing  through  0 in  A9  5,  C respectively,  and  if  B be  between 
A and  C,  then  the  angle  A OB  is  less  than  the  angle  A OC.  This  axiom,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  not  applicable  in  projective  space,  since  it  presupposes 
that  the  line  is  not  a closed  series.  In  I.  7,  if  this  proposition  is  to 
apply  to  hyperbolic  space,  we  require  further  the  axiom : If  three  non- 
intersecting lines  in  one  plane  meet  two  lines  in  A^  B>  C;  A\  B\  O', 
respectively;  and  if  B be  between  A and  C;  then  Bf  is  between  A ' 
and  Cf.  Also  it  may  be  observed  that  Euclid  gives  no  definition  of  the 
two  sides  of  a line,  a notion  which  again  presupposes  that  the  straight 
line  is  not  a closed  series.  And  with  regard  to  angles,  I.  7 requires 
sufficient  axioms  to  show  that  they  are  a series  of  the  kind  explained 
in  Part  IV,  Chapter  xxiv ; or  else  we  must  assume  the  descriptive  axiom 
of  the  last  chapter,  to  the  effect  that,  if  A,  B,  C\  D be  eoplanar  points, 
no  three  of  which  are  collinear,  there  is  a point  common  to  the  stretches 
AB,  CD , or  to  AC,  BD,  or  to  AD,  BC.  All  these  assumptions  will  be 
found  implicit  in  I.  7,  as  may  be  seen  by  attempting  a symbolic  proof 
in  which  no  figure  is  used. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  I.  16.  * In  I.  12  it  is  assumed  that  a circle 
must  meet  a line  in  two  points,  if  at  all.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  Euclid  is  not  faultless,  and  that  his  explicit  axioms  are  very 
insufficient.  Let  us,  then,  make  an  independent  examination  of  metrical 
Geometry, 

392.  Metrical  Geometry  is  usually  said  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
introduction  of  quantity.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  characterization  of 
metrical  Geometry  to  observe  that  it  introduces,  between  every  pair  of 
points,  a relation  having  certain  properties  in  virtue  of  which  it  is 
numerically  measurable — Le.  such  that  numbers  can  be  given  a one-one 
correspondence  with  the  various  relations  of  i he  class  in  question.  The 
class  of  relations  is  called  distance , and  will  be  regarded,  though  this  is 
not  strictly  necessary,  as  a class  of  magnitudes.  Some  of  the  properties 
of  distance  are  as  follows. 


* See  Pasch,  op.  rif.  § 13,  Grundsatz  ix.  The  whole  § is  excellent. 
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(1 ) Every  pair  of  points  has  one  and  only  one  distance. 

(2)  Distances  are  symmetrical  relations. 

(3)  On  a given  straight  line  through  a given  point,  there  are  two 
and  only  two  points  at  a given  distance  from  the  given  point. 

(4)  There  is  no  maximum  distance. 

(5)  The  distance  of  a point  from  itself  is  zero*. 

(6)  There  is  no  minimum  to  the  distance  between  distinct  points. 

(7)  If  d,  3 be  two  given  distances,  and  -di»  -d o , ...  .A -n , ...  be 
distinct  points  on  a straight  line,  whose  distances  one  from  the  next  are 
all  8,  then  for  some  value  of  n,  A0An  is  greater  than  d. 

(8)  If  A0,  An  be  any  two  points,  there  exist  n - 1 distinct  points 
(whatever  integer  n may  be)  on  the  straight  line  A0An,  such  that  the 
distances  of  each  from  the  next,  of  A0  from  the  first,  and  of  An  from 
the  last,  are  all  equal  f. 

393.  It  may  be  observed  that,  if  we  admit  the  axiom  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  the  part,  the  properties  (1),  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  belong  to 
stretches,  while  (£)  becomes  admissible  by  abstracting  from  the  sense  of 
a stretch.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  properties,  (3),  (7)  and  (8), 
there  is  nothing  in  descriptive  Geometry  to  show  whether  or  not  they 
belong  to  stretches.  Hence  we  may,  if  we  choose,  regard  these  three 
properties  as  axioms  regarding  stretches,  and  drop  the  word  distance 
altogether.  I believe  that  this  represents  the  simplest  course,  and,  as 
regards  actual  space,  the  most  correct.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  regarding  distances  as  new*  relations  distinct  from 
stretches^.  If  we  identify  distance  and  stretch,  what  distinguishes 
metrical  from  descriptive  Geometry  is  primarily  the  three  additional 
axioms  (3),  (7)  and  (8),  applied  to  a new  indefinable,  namely,  the 
magnitude  of  divisibility  of  a stretch.  This  is  not  properly  a notion  of 
pure  mathematics,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  our  original  apparatus 
of  logical  notions.  On  the  other  hand,  distance  is  not  indefinable,  being 
a class  of  one-one  relations  with  certain  assignable  properties.  On  this 
point  either  course  is  logically  permissible,  but  only  distance  can  be 
introduced  into  pure  mathematics  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  this  work. 

The  above  axioms  are  required  for  showing  that  all  distances  are 
numerically  measurable  in  terms  of  any  standard  distance  §.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  distances  should  be  magnitudes,  or  even  relations;  all 
that  is  essential  is  that  distances  should  form  a series  with  certain 
properties.  If  the  points  of  a line  form  a continuous  series,  then 

* See  Part  III,  Chap.  xxn. 

t Further  properties  of  distance  will  be  added  later  on. 

+ Stretches  are,  of  course,  not  properly  relations ; but  this  point  is  irrelevant  in 
the  present  discussion. 

§ See  Part  IV,  Chap.  xxxi. 
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distances  do  so  also,  in  virtue  of  (3) ; thus  all  signless  real  numbers  will 
be  required  for  their  measurement. 

394.  Assuming  that  distance  and  stretch  are  distinct,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  distances  do  not  suffice  for  generating  order  on  the 
straight  line,  without  the  need  of  any  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  of 
points.  This  represents,  I think,  the  usual  view  of  philosophers ; but 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  whether  it  represents  a tenable  view. 
It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  (2)  might  be  dropped,  and  distance 
regarded  as  an  asymmetrical  relation.  So  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  one  line,  this  view  seems  unobjectionable.  But  as  soon  as 
we  consider  the  fact  that  distances  on  different  lines  may  be  equal,  we 
see  that  the  difference  of  sense  between  AB  and  BA  is  not  relevant  to 
distance,  since  there  is  no  such  difference  between  distances  on  different 
lines.  Thus  if  CD  be  a distance  on  another  line,  CD  may  be  equal  both 
to  A B and  BA , and  hence  AB  and  BA  must  be  equal,  not  opposite, 
distances.  And  the  same  thing  may  be  made  evident  by  considering 
a sphere.  For  this  certainly  consists  of  points  at  a given  distance  from 
the  centre ; and  thus  points  at  opposite  ends  of  a diameter  must  have 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  Distance,  then,  is  symmetrical ; but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  order  on  a line  cannot  be  generated  by 
distance.  Let  A,  B be  given  points  on  a line,  and  let  C,  C ' be  two  points 
on  AB  whose  distances  from  A are  equal,  and  less  than  AB.  If  we  now 
set  up  the  axiom  that  either  BC  or  BC  is  less  than  AB,  while  the  other, 
BC'  or  BC,  is  greater  than  AB,  we  shall,  I think,  after  some  further 
axioms,  be  able  to  generate  order  without  any  other  relation  than  distance. 
If  A,  B,  C be  three  collinear  points  such  that  the  distances  AC,  CB 
are  both  less  than  AB,  then  we  shall  say  that  C is  between  A and  B. 
If  A,  B,  C'  be  points  such  that  AC',  AB  are  both  less  than  BC',  then 
we  shall  say  that  A is  between  B and  C\  If,  finally,  A,  B,  C"  be 
points  such  that  AB,  BC"  are  both  less  than  AC",  we  shall  say  that  B 
is  l>etween  A and  C".  It  remains  to  see  whether,  as  the  generation  of  a 
series  requires,  one  of  these  always  happens.  Let  A,  B,  C be  any  three 
collinear  points.  First  suppose,  if  possible,  that  the  distances  AB,  BC, 
CA  are  all  equal.  This  case  is  not  excluded  bv  anything  hitherto 
assumed ; we  require,  therefore,  the  further  axiom  that,  if  AB,  BC  be 
equal,  AC  is  not  equal  to  either  of  them ; and  I think  it  will  be  prudent 
to  assume  that  AC  is  greater  than  either.  Thus  the  case  of  two  equal 
distances  and  one  less  than  either  is  excluded.  Of  the  three  distances 
AB,  BC,  AC,  therefore,  one  must  be  the  greatest : let  this  be  AC. 
Then  in  virtue  of  the  definition,  B will  be  between  A and  C.  But  our 
difficulties  are  not  at  an  end.  For  we  require  further  that  any  point 
between  A and  B shall  be  between  A and  C ; and  that,  if  A be  between 
D and  C,  B shall  be  between  D and  C.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  if  E be  between  A and  B,  A E and  EB  are  less  than  AB,  and 
therefore  less  than  AC.  But  nothing  assures  us  that  EC  is  less  than 
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AC.  For  this  purpose  we  need  a new  axiom,  which  will  be  just  what  we 
set  out  to  prove,  namely:  If  AE , EB  be  both  less  than  AB , and  AB , 
BC  be  both  less  than  AC,  then  EC  is  less  than  AC.  Finally,  to  prove 
that,  if  A be  between  D and  C,  and  B between  A and  C,  then  B is 
between  D and  C.  Here  DA,  AC  are  less  than  DC,  and  AB , BC  are 
less  than  AC.  Hence  BC  is  less  than  DC\  but  nothing  proves  BD  less 
than  DC.  For  this  we  shall  need  a new  axiom,  and  then  at  last  our  order 
will  be  definite.  But  the  process,  as  is  evident,  is  extremely  complicated. 

395.  Moreover  we  still  need  a method  of  defining  the  straight  line. 
Fieri  has  shown,  in  an  admirable  memoir* * * §,  how  to  deduce  metrical 
geometry  by  taking  point  and  motion  as  the  only  indefinables.  In  § 390, 
we  objected  to  the  introduction  of  motion,  as  usually  effected,  on  the 
ground  that  its  definition  presupposes  metrical  properties;  but  Pieri 
escapes  this  objection  bv  not  defining  motion  at  all,  except  through  the 
postulates  assumed  concerning  it.  The  straight  line  joining  two  points 
is  the  class  of  points  that  are  unchanged  by  a motion  which  leaves  the 
two  points  fixed.  The  sphere,  the  plane,  perpendicularity,  the  order  of 
points  on  a line,  etc.  are  easily  defined.  This  procedure  is  logically 
unimpeachable,  and  is  probably  the  simplest  possible  for  elementary 
geometry.  But  we  must  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  other 
suggested  systems. 

There  is  a method,  invented  by  Leibniz + and  revived  by  Frischauf  ^ 
and  Peano§,  in  which  distance  alone  is  fundamental,  and  the  straight 
line  is  defined  by  its  means.  In  this  method  distances  are  given 
to  begin  with  as  a class  of  relations  which  are  the  field  of  a certain 
transitive  asymmetrical  relation  (greater  and  smaller)  ; if  we  assume  this 
relation  to  be  continuous,  distances  will  be  measurable ; all  distances 
have  the  same  domain  and  the  same  converse  domain,  namely  all  the 
points  of  the  space  in  question  ; the  locus  of  points  equidistant  from  two 
fixed  points  is  called  a plane , and  the  intersection  of  two  non-coincident 
planes,  when  it  is  not  null,  is  called  a straight  line.  (The  definition  of 
the  straight  line  given  by  Peano||  is  as  follows : The  straight  line  ah  is 
the  class  of  points  x such  that  any  point  y,  whose  distances  from  a and  b 
are  respectively  equal  to  the  distances  of  x from  a and  6,  must  be  coinci- 
dent with  x.)  Leibniz,  who  invented  this  method,  failed,  according  to 
Couturat,  to  prove  that  there  are  straight  lines,  or  that  a straight  line  is 
determined  by  any  two  of  its  points.  Peano  has  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  succeeded  in  proving  either  of  these  propositions,  but  it  is  of 
course  possible  to  introduce  them  by  means  of  axioms.  Frischauf 
professes  to  demonstrate  them,  but  his  proofs  are  very  informal,  and  it 

* Della  geometria  elernentare  coma  xixtemu  ipotetico  dcdutti ro,  Turin,  18!)!). 

+ Cf.  Couturat,  La  Ixygiqae  dc  Leibniz,  Paris,  1!K)1,  Chap,  ix,  esp.  p.  420. 

+ Absolute,  Geotnetrie  nach  Johann  Bolyai,  Auhang. 

§ Acmdemia  Reale  defle  Scienze  di  Torino , “ La  Geometria  basata  sulle 

idee  di  punto  e distanza.”  jj  he.  cit. 
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is  difficult  to  know  what  axioms  he  is  assuming.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  definitions  prove  that,  by  a sufficient  use  of  axioms,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a geometry  in  which  distance  is  fundamental,  and  the  straight 
line  derivative.  The  method  is  so  complicated  as  to  be  not  practically 
desirable ; but  its  logical  possibility  is  nevertheless  important. 

396.  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  straight  line  must  be  independent 
of  distance,  while  distance  may  be  independent  of  the  straight  line. 
Taking  both  as  .symmetrical  relations,  we  can,  by  a very  complicated 
series  of  axioms,  succeed  in  generating  order  on  the  straight  line  and 
in  explaining  the  addition  and  measurement  of  distances.  But  this 
complication,  in  most  spaces*,  is  logically  unnecessary,  and  is  wholly 
avoided  by  deriving  distances  from  stretches.  We  now  start,  as  in 
descriptive  Geometry*,  with  an  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  by  which 
the  straight  line  is  both  defined  and  shown  to  be  a series.  We  define  as 
the  distance  of  two  points  A and  B the  magnitude  of  divisibility  of  the 
stretch  from  A to  B or  B to  A — for  divisibility  is  a signless  magnitude. 
Divisibility  being  a kind  of  magnitude,  any  two  distances  will  be  equal 
or  unequal.  As  with  all  divisibilities,  the  sum  of  the  divisibilities  of 
AB  and  EF  is  the  divisibility  of  the  logical  sum  of  the  classes  AB  and 
EF,  provided  these  classes  have  no  common  part.  If  they  have  a common 
part,  we  substitute  for  EF  a stretch  E'F'  equal  to  it  and  having  no 
part  in  common  with  AB.  The  difference  of  the  distances  AB,  EF 
(supposing  AB  the  greater)  is  the  divisibility  of  a stretch  CD  which, 
added  logically  to  EF,  and  having  no  part  in  common  with  EF, 
produces  a stretch  equal  to  AB.  It  follows  at  once  that,  if  A,  B,  C be 
collinear,  and  B be  between  A and  C,  AB  +BC—AC  and  AC — AB  = BC. 
No  further  axiom  is  required  for  these  propositions.  For  the  proposition 
that,  if  AB  = A'B , and  CD=CU,  then  AB  + CD ~AB/+  CD',  we 
require  only  the  general  axiom,  applicable  to  all  divisibilities,  that  the 
sums  of  equals  are  equal.  Thus  by  the  help  of  the  axioms  (3%  (7),  (8) 
above,  we  have  everything  that  is  required  for  the  numerical  measure- 
ment (theoretically  speaking)  of  all  distances  in  terms  of  any  given 
distance,  and  for  the  proof  that  change  of  unit  involves  multiplication  - 
throughout  by  a common  factor. 

397.  With  regard  to  magnitude  of  divisibility,  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  relevant  to  metrical  Geometry,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  it  is  an  ordinal  notion,  expressing  u property  of  relations,  not  of 
their  fields.  We  wish  to  say  that  a stretch  of  two  inches  has  twice  as 
much  divisibility  as  a stretch  of  one  inch,  and  that  an  area  is  infinitely 
more  divisible  than  a stretch.  Now,  if  we  are  dealing  (as  will 
assumed  in  this  discussion)  with  a continuous  space,  every  stretch,  area 
or  volume  is  a class  of  2a*  terms ; and  considered  as  a class,  it  is  the  field 
of  an  infinite  number  of  relations  beside  that  (or  those)  belonging  to  it 

* The  only  exceptions  known  to  me  are  Unite  spaces  of  two  dimensions.  See 
Chap.  xux. 
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in  respect  of  the  space  we  are  considering.  The  habit  of  allowing  the 
imagination  to  dwell  upon  actual  space  has  made  the  order  of  points 
appear  in  some  way  intrinsic  or  essential,  and  not  merely  relative  to 
one  of  many  possible  ordering  relations.  But  this  point  of  view  is  not 
logical  : it  arises,  in  regard  to  actual  space,  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
generating  relations  of  actual  space  have  a quite  peculiar  connection 
with  our  perceptions,  and,  through  the  continuity  of  motion,  with  time. 
From  the  standpoint  of  logic,  no  one  of  the  relations  having  a given  field 
has  any  preeminence,  and  the  points  of  actual  space,  like  any  other  class 
of  2a«  terms,  form,  with  regard  to  other  sets  of  generating  relations, 
other  sorts  of  continuous  spaces — indeed  anyr  other  continuous  space, 
having  any  finite  number  of  dimensions,  or  even  co  dimensions,  can  be 
formed  of  the  points  of  a Euclidean  space  by  attending  to  other 
generating  relations. 

Prom  this  it  follows  that  magnitude  of  divisibility,  if  it  is  to 
distinguish  a long  stretch  from  a short  one,  or  an  area  from  a stretch, 
must  be  a property  of  the  relations  involved,  not  of  the  class  of  points 
composing  the  area  or  the  stretch.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  define  the  exact 
property  which  is  required ; for  any  two  stretches  are  ordinally  similar. 
We  require  some  sense  for  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  relations 
whose  fields  are  the  given  stretches.  Where  coordinates  (i.e.  a corre- 
lation of  the  points  of  a line  with  the  real  numbers)  have  been  already 
introduced,  we  may  define  the  magnitude  of  a stretch  as  the  difference 
of  the  coordinates  of  its  end-points  or  its  limits  (according  as  the  stretch 
has  ends  or  not) ; but  if  this  is  done,  the  magnitudes  of  stretches  will 
depend  upon  the  necessarily  more  or  less  arbitrary  plan  upon  which  we 
have  introduced  our  coordinates.  This  is  the  course  adopted  in  the 
projective  theory  of  distance — a course  which  has  the  merit  of  making 
metrical  Geometry  a logical  development  from  projective  axioms  alone 
(see  next  chapter).  The  other  course  that  may  be  adopted  is,  to 
assume  that  the  generating  relations  of  any  two  stretches  have  either  a 
symmetrical  transitive  relation  (equality),  or  an  asymmetrical  transitive 
relation  or  its  converse  (greater  or  less).  Certain  axioms  will  be  requii*ed, 
as,  for  example,  that  if  the  points  A , B , C\  D are  collinear,  and  AC  is 
greater  than  AD,  then  BC  is  greater  than  BD *.  The  relations  of  equal, 
greater  and  less  may  he  regarded  as  defined  by  these  axioms,  and  the 
common  property  of  the  ^generating  relations  of  those  stretches  that  are 
equal  to  a given  stretch  may  be  defined  as  the  magnitude  of  divisibility 
of  the  said  generating  relations.  The  sense  in  which  an  area  has 
infinitely  more  divisibility  than  a stretch  is  that,  if  n be  any  finite 
integer,  and  n stretches  equal  to  a given  .stretch  be  removed  from  an 
area,  there  always  remains  an  area,  however  great  n may  be.  What  is 
important  to  observe,  in  the  above  discussion,  is  that  the  logical  parity 

* Stretches  are  here  regarded  as  having  sign,  so  that,  if  AC  is  greater  than  AD, 
CA  is  less  than  DA. 
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of  all  the  orders  of  which  a class  of  terms  is  capable  makes  it  necessary 
to  regard  the  magnitudes  with  which  metrical  Geometry  deals  as 
belonging  to  relations  or  classes  of  relations,  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  to  the  class  of  points  forming  their  fields. 

398.  In  elliptic  space,  where  the  straight  line  is  a closed  series, 
the  attempt  to  make  distance  independent  of  stretch  leads  to  still 
further  complications.  We  now  no  longer  have  the  axiom  that,  if 
A,  By  C be  collinear,  we  cannot  have  AB  — BC  — CA  ; and  we  have  to 
recognize  two  distances  between'  every  pair  of  points,  which,  when 
distance  is  taken  as  fundamental,  becomes  extremely  awkward.  We 
may  however  avoid  admitting  two  distances  bv  refusing  to  regard  the 
greater  of  the  two  as  properly  a distance.  This  will  then  be  only  a 
stretch.  If  twTo  distances  are  admitted,  one  is  always  greater  than  the 
other,  except  in  a limiting  case,  when  both  are  the  lower  limit  of  the 
greater  distances  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  lesser  distances.  Further 
if  a,  by  Cy  d be  any  four  distinct  points,  the  greater  of  the  two  distances 
ah  is  always  greater  than  the  lesser  of  the  two  distances  cd.  Thus  the 
whole  class  of  greater  distances  may  be  banished,  and  only  greater 
stretches  be  admitted. 

We  must  now  proceed  as  follows.  Distances  are  a class  of  sym- 
metrical relations,  wrhich  are  magnitudes  of  one  kind,  having  a maxi  mum. 
which  is  a one-one  relation  whose  field  is  all  points,  and  a minimum, 
which  is  the  distance  of  any  point  from  itself.  Even’  point  on  a given 
line  has  a given  distance  other  than  the  maximum  or  minimum  from 
two  and  only  two  other  points  on  the  line.  If  <2,  by  c,  d be  four  distinct 
points  on  one  line,  we  shall  say  that  a and  c are  separated  by  b and  d in 
the  following  four  cases,  of  which  (1)  and  (2)  and  also  (3)  and  (4)  are 
not  mutually  exclusive : 

(1)  If  ab<ac  .be  <ac . ad  > ac. 

(£)  If  ah  < cue . be  < ae . do  ac. 

(3)  If  ab>  ac  . ad  <ae  . dc<  ac. 

(4)  If  bc>  ac . ad  <ac  ,dc<  ac. 

We  then  need  Vailati’s  five  axioms  enumerated  in  Part  IV,  Chap,  xxiv, 
in  order  to  generate  a closed  series  from  the  separation  of  couples  so 
defined.  Thus  it  is  possible,  though  by  a somewhat  complicated  process, 
to  generate  a closed  series  of  points  on  a line  by  means  of  the  symmetrical 
relation  of  distance. 

I shall  not  work  out  in  further  detail  the  consequences  of  this 
hypothesis  in  elliptic  space,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  hypothesis 
that  distances  are  the  magnitudes  of  stretches.  When  the  number  of 
dimensions  exceed*  two,  the  polar  form  of  elliptic  space  is  merely 
projective  space  together  with  the  necessary  metrical  axioms;  the 
antipodal  fonn  is  a space  in  which  two  antipodal  points  together  have 
the  properties  of  a single  projective  point.  Neglecting  the  latter,  to 
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which  similar  remarks  will  apply,  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  polar 
form.  Since  this  is  a projective  space,  every  pair  of  points  determines 
two  segments  on  the  line  joining  the  points.  The  sum  of  these  two 
segments,  together  with  the  two  points,  is  the  whole  line,  and  therefore 
constant.  It  is  an  axiom  that  all  complete  straight  lines  have  the  same 
divisibility.  The  divisibility  of  either  segment  is  a distance  between 
the  two  points : when  the  two  distances  are  equal,  either  may  be  called 
the  distance ; when  they  are  unequal,  it  will  be  convenient  to  call  the 
smaller  the  distance,  except  in  special  problems.  The  whole  theory  then 
proceeds  as  in  the  case  of  descriptive  space.  But  it  is  important  to 
observe  that,  in  elliptic  space,  the  quadrilateral  construction  and  the 
generation  of  order,  being  prior  to  stretches,  are  prior  to  distances,  and 
are  presupposed  in  metrical  Geometry. 

399.  So  far,  therefore,  metrical  Geometry  introduces  three  new 
axioms,  and  one  new'  indefinable.  The  stretch  in  every  series  is 
a cjuantity,  and  metrical  Geometry  merely  introduces  such  axioms  as 
make  all  stretches  of  points  measurable.  A few  words  may  be  useful 
as  to  the  sense  in  which,  in  a theoretical  discussion,  the  word  measurement 
is  to  be  understood.  The  actual  application  of  the  foot-rule  is  here 
not  in  question,  but  only  those  properties  pf  pure  space  which  are 
presupposed  in  the  use  of  the  foot-rule.  A set  of  magnitudes  is  theo- 
retically measurable  when  there  is  a one-one  relation  between  them  and 
some  or  all  numbers;  it  is  practically  measurable  when,  given  any 
magnitude,  we  can  discover,  with  a certain  margin  of  error,  what  the 
number  is  to  which  our  magnitude  has  the  relation  in  question.  But 
how  we  are  to  discover  this  is  a subset) uent  question,  presupposing  that 
there  is  such  a proposition  to  l>e  discovered,  and  soluble,  if  at  all, 
by  empirical  means  to  be  invented  in  the  laboratory'.  With  practical 
measurement,  then,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

400.  I come  now  to  a more  difficult  question  than  distance,  namely 
the  question  as  to  the  definition  of  angle . Here,  to  begin  with,  we 
must  deal  with  rays,  not  with  whole  straight  lines.  The  ray  may 
be  taken  either  as  an  asymmetrical  relation,  or  as  the  half-line  on 
one  side  of  a given  point  on  a line.  The  latter  usage  is  very  convenient, 
and  I shall  frequently  employ  it.  Elementary  Geometry  assumes  that 
two  rays  starting  from  the  same  point  determine  a certain  magnitude, 
called  the  angle  between  them.  This  magnitude  may,  however,  be 
defined  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that, 
since  the  rays  in  a plane  through  a point  form  a closed  series,  every 
pair  of  rays  through  a point  defines  two  stretches  of  rays.  Of  these, 
however,  one  stretch  contains  the  opposites  of  both  rays,  while  the  other 
stretch  contains  the  opposites  of  neither — except,  indeed,  in  the  one 
case  where  the  two  rays  are  each  other’s  opposites.  This  case  is  met 
by  Euclid’s  postulate  that  all  right  angles  are  equal — a postulate. 
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however,  which  is  now  known  to  be  demonstrable*.  Omitting  this 
case,  the  angle  between  two  rays  may  be  defined  as  that  stretch  of  rays 
through  their  intersection  which  is  bounded  by  the  two  rays  and  does 
not  contain  the  opposite  of  either,  i.e.  if  A,  B be  the  rays,  and  A,  B 
their  opposites,  the  angle  is  the  class  of  rays  C.  which  are  separated 
from  A or  B by  A and  B . We  might  also,  but  for  an  objection  to 
be  mentioned  shortly,  define  the  angle  as  all  the  points  on  such  rays. 
A definition  equivalent  to  this  last,  but  simpler  in  form,  and  avoiding 
the  mention  of  the  opposite  rays,  is  the  following -J\  Let  a,  b be  any 
two  points  of  the  rays  A , I?,  and  let  c be  any  point  of  the  stretch  ab. 
Then  the  class  of  points  r,  for  all  possible  positions  of  a and  b on  their 
respective  rays,  is  the  angle  between  A and  B.  That  is,  every  pair 
of  intersecting  ravs  divides  the  plane  of  the  rays  into  two  parts:  the 
part  defined  as  above  is  the  angle.  Or  rather,  the  part  so  defined  is  the 
angle  as  a quantity : the  angle  as  a magnitude  is  the  divisibility  of 
this  part.  But  to  these  latter  definitions  we  shall  find  fatal  objections, 
and  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  definition  as  a stretch 
of  rays. 

401.  Thus  angle,  like  distance,  is  not  a new  indefinable,  but  like 
distance,  it  requires  some  new  axioms.  The  angle  between  a ray  A 
and  its  opposite  A*  cannot  be  defined  as  above,  but  may  be  defined 
as  the  logical  sum  of  the  angles  between  A and  2?,  B and  A'  respectively. 
This  limiting  angle  is  greater  than  any  other  at  the  point,  being  in  fact 
the  whole  half  of  the  plane  on  one  side  of  the  straight  line  A A',  If  the 
angles  between  A and  2?,  B and  A'  are  equal,  each  is  called  a right 
angle.  (That  there  are  such  angles,  can  be  proved  if  we  assume 
continuity.)  Two  intersecting  straight  lines  make  four  angles,  which 
are  equal  in  pairs.  The  order  of  a collection  of  rays  through  a point 
in  a plane  may  be  obtained  by  correlation  with  the  points  where  these 
rays  intersect  a given  straight  line,  provided  there  is  any  straight  line 
which  all  of  them  intersect.  But  since  rays  through  a point  in  a plane 
form  a closed  series,  while  the  points  on  a line  do  not,  we  require  a 
four-term  relation  for  the  former  order.  The  following  definition  seems 
adequate.  Given  four  rays  OA,  OB>  OC,  OD  through  a point  0 and 
in  one  plane,  if  these  all  meet  a certain  straight  line  in  Ay  2?,  C,  D 
respectively,  and  A and  C are  separated  by  B and  D>  then  OA  and  OC 
are  said  to  be  separated  by  OB  and  OD.  In  projective  space  this 
suffices.  But  in  descriptive  space  we  must  provide  for  other  cases. 
Thus  if  OA , 02?,  OC  meet  the  given  line,  and  B is  between  OA  and  OC, 
while  OD  does  not  meet  the  given  line,  then  OA  and  OC  are  again 
said  to  be  separated  by  OB  and  OD.  If,  finally,  OA'  and  OR  be  the 

* See  e.g.  Killing,  op.  tit.  Vol.  n,  p.  171.  A strict  proof  will  be  found  in 
Hilbert,  op.  cit.  p.  16. 

t Killing,  op.  fit.  n,  p.  166. 
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opposites  of  OA  and  OB , then  OA  and  OA'  are  separated  by  OB 
and  OB'.  In  virtue  of  the  descriptive  axioms  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  order  among  the  rays  so  obtained  will  be  unambiguous,  i.e.  in- 
dependent of  our  choice  of  the  line  ABC , and  will  cover  all  cases. 

But  now  we  need  axioms  analogous  to  those  which,  in  the  case 
of  distance,  were  numbered  (3),  (7)  and  (8).  At  any  given  point  in 
a given  ray,  there  must  be,  in  a given  plane,  two  and  only  two  rays, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  given  ray  (i.e.  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  given  ray  and  its  opposite),  which  make  a given  angle  with 
the  given  ray ; and  angles  must  obey  the  axioms  of  Archimedes  and 
of  linearity.  But  in  addition  to  these  axioms,  which  insure  that  angles 
shall  be  numerically  measurable,  we  must  have  some  method  of  con- 
necting the  measure  of  angles  with  that  of  distances,  such  as  is  required 
for  the  solution  of  triangles.  Does  this  require  a new  axiom  P Euclid 
appears  to  obtain  this,  by  means  of  I.  47,  II.  12,  and  II.  13,  without 
any  fresh  axiom.  For  this  result  we  depend  upon  the  propositions  on 
the  congruence  of  triangles  (I.  4,  8,  26),  which  demand  only,  as  we  saw, 
the  axiom  that,  with  one  angle  at  a given  point,  and  one  side  along 
a given  ray  through  that  point,  there  exist  two  and  only  two  triangles 
in  a given  plane  through  the  ray  (one  on  each  side  of  the  given  ray), 
which  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  a given  triangle.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  no  fresh  axioms  are  required  for  angles  in  a plane. 

402.  With  regard  to  the  definition  of  an  angle  as  a portion  of 
a plane,  it  is  necessary  (as  in  many  other  cases),  if  we  retain  this 
definition,  somewhat  to  restrict  the  axiom  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  part.  If  a whole  A has  two  parts  P,  C,  which  together  constitute 
A,  and  if  C he  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  A,  then  B will  be  equal 
to  A.  This  case  occurs  in  a plane  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Let  0,  O'  be  any  two  points,  OP,  O'P'  lines  in  one  plane  and  making 
equal  angles  with  the  ray  00'*.  Then  in  Euclidean  or  hyperbolic  space 
these  lines  OP,  O' P'  will  not  intersect ; thus  the  angle  between  00'  and 
O'P'  will  be  part  of  the  angle  O'OP.  Hence  the  above  restriction 
is  necessary  as  regards  the  axiom  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part. 

In  Euclidean  space  this  answer  is  sufficient,  since,  if  OP  makes 
with  00'  a less  angle  than  O'P'  does,  OP  and  O'P'  will  intersect.  But 
in  hyperbolic  space,  OP  and  O'P'  may  not  intersect  even  then.  Hence 
if  we  adhere  to  the  above  definition  of  angle,  we  shall  have  to  hold  that 
the  whole  may  be  less  than  the  part.  This,  however,  is  intolerable,  and 
shows  that  the  definition  in  question  must  be  rejected.  We  may,  how- 
ever, still  regard  angle  as  the  stretch  of  rays ; for  the  rays  in  the  angle 
at  O'  are  not  part  of  the  rays  in  the  angle  at  0.  Hence  it  is  only 
as  a stretch  of  rays,  or  as  the  magnitude  of  such  a stretch,  that  an  angle 
can  be  properly  defined. 

* The  angle  between  the  rays  0(7,  O'P  is  what  Euclid  would  call  the  angle 
between  0(7  produced  and  O'P. 
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As  showing,  in  a curious  manner,  the  increased  power  of  deduction 
which  results  from  the  above  axioms  concerning  distances  and  angles, 
we  may  remark  that  the  uniqueness  of  the  quadrilateral  construction, 
which  before  could  not  be  proved  without  three  dimensions,  can  now 
be  proved,  as  regards  all  constructions  in  one  plane,  without  any 
assumption  of  points  outside  that  plane.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
prove  this  proposition  by  the  methods  of  elementary  coordinate  Geometry. 
Thus  although  projective  Geometry,  as  an  independent  science,  requires 
three  dimensions,  any  projective  proposition  concerning  plane  figures 
can  be  metrically  proved,  if  the  above  axioms  hold,  for  a two-dimensional 
space. 

403.  As  regards  figures  of  three  dimensions,  angles  between  planes 
and  solid  angles  can  be  defined  exactly  as  rectilinear  angles  were  defined. 
Moreover  fresh  axioms  will  not  be  required,  for  the  measurement  of  such 
angles  can  be  deduced  from  the  data  we  already  possess. 

With  regard  to  areas  and  volumes  some  remarks  seem  necessary. 
Areas  and  volumes,  like  angles,  are  classes  of  points  when  taken  as 
quantities,  and  divisibilities  when  taken  as  magnitudes.  For  areas 
and  volumes  we  do  not  require  afresh  the  axioms  of  Archimedes  and 
of  linearity,  but  we  require  one  axiom  apiece  to  give  a criterion  of 
equal  areas  and  volumes,  he.  to  connect  their  equality  with  that  of 
distances  and  angles.  Such  an  axiom  is  supplied,  as  regards  areas,  by 
the  axiom  that  two  congruent  triangles  have  the  same  area,  and  as 
regards  volumes,  by  the  corresponding  axiom  concerning  tetrahedra 
But  the  existence  of  congruent  tetrahedra,  like  that  of  congruent 
triangles,  demands  an  axiom.  For  this  purpose,  Pasch*  gives  the 
following  general  axiom : If  two  figures  are  congruent,  and  a new 
point  be  added  to  one  of  them,  a new  point  can  be  added  to  the  other 
so  that  the  two  new  figures  are  congruent.  This  axiom  allows  us  to 
infer  congruent  tetrahedra  from  congruent  triangles;  and  hence  the 
measurement  of  volumes  proceeds  smoothly. 

404.  In  three  dimensions,  a curious  fact  has  to  be  taken  account  of, 
namely,  the  disjunction  of  right  and  left-handedness,  or  of  clockwise 
and  counter-clockwise.  This  fact  is  itself  of  a descriptive  nature,  and 
may  be  defined  as  follows.  Between  two  non-coplanar  rays,  or  between 
four  non-coplanar  points  taken  in  an  assigned  order,  there  is  always  one 
of  two  opposite  relations,  which  may  be  called  right  and  left.  The 
formal  properties  of  these  relations  have  been  explained  in  Part  IV  (§£££); 
for  the  present  I am  concerned  with  their  geometrical  consequences. 
In  the  first  place,  they  cause  volumes  to  become  magnitudes  with  sign, 
in  exactly  the  way  in  which  distances  on  a straight  line  have  sign  when 
compounded  with  their  sense.  But  in  the  case  of  distances,  since  not 
all  are  on  one  straight  line,  we  could  not  thus  compound  distance  and 
sense  generally : we  should  require,  for  a compound,  some  more  general 

* Op.  cU.  p.  109. 
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notion  than  sense,  such  as  vectors  supply.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  since, 
in  a three-dimensional  space,  all  volumes  have  one  or  other  of  two 
senses,  the  compound  can  be  made  for  all  volumes.  Thus  if  the  volume 
of  the  tetrahedron  abed  has  one  sign,  that  of  bacd  will  have  the  opposite 
sign.  This  is  the  familiar  geometrical  fact  that  the  determinant  giving 
the  volume  of  a tetrahedron  a?)cd  has  one  or  other  sign  according  as  the 
sense  of  abed  is  the  same  as  or  different  from  that  of  OXYZ , where  O is 
the  origin  and  X,  Y>  Z any  positive  points  on  the  axes.  It  is  this  fact, 
also,  which  gives  signs  to  angular  momentum  in  Dynamics.  The  im- 
portance of  the  fact  (which  itself  seems  to  be  an  independent  axiom) 
is  this,  that  it  makes  a distinction  between  two  figures  whose  metrical 
properties  are  all  identical.  It  is  this  distinction  which  puzzled  Kant, 
who,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  supposed  all  geometrical  facts  to 
be  metrical.  In  itself,  the  fact  would  be  no  more  puzzling  than  the 
distinction  between  the  stretches  AB  and  BA,  which  are  metrically 
indistinguishable.  But  it  becomes  puzzling  when  metrical  equality  is 
supposed  to  result  from  motion  and  superposition.  In  our  former 
definition  of  motion  (§  390)  we  omitted  (as  was  then  observed)  a con- 
dition essential  to  its  definition.  Not  only  must  two  congruent  figures  be 
metrically  equal,  but  there  must  be  a continuous  series  of  equal  figures 
leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  if  a , b,  c9  d and  d,  6',  c\  d'  be  homologous  non-coplanar  points 
in  the  two  figures,  the  tetrahedra  abed,  a'b'cd'  must  have  the  same  sense. 
In  the  case  of  equal  and  opposite  tetrahedra,  these  conditions  fail.  For 
there  is  no  gradual  transition  from  clockwise  to  counter-clockwise ; thus 
at  some  point  in  the  series  a sudden  jump  would  he  necessary.  No 
motion  will  transform  abed  into  a tetrahedron  metrically  equal  in  all 
respects,  but  with  the  opposite  sense.  In  this  fact,  however,  there 
seems,  to  my  mind,  to  be  nothing  mysterious,  but  merely  a result  of 
confining  ourselves  to  three  dimensions.  In  one  dimension,  the  same 
would  hold  of  distances  with  opposite  senses ; in  two  dimensions,  of 
areas.  It  is  only  to  those  who  regard  motion  as  essential  to  the  notion 
of  metrical  equality  that  right  and  left-handedness  form  a difficulty ; in 
our  theory,  they  are  rather  a confirmation  than  a stumbling-block. 

With  this  we  may  end  our  brief  review  of  metrical  Geometry,  leaving 
it  to  the  next  chapter  to  discuss  its  relation  to  projective  Geometry  and 
the  projective  theory  of  distance  and  angle. 


CHAPTER  XLVI1I. 


RELATION  OF  METRICAL  TO  PROJECTIVE  AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

405.  In  the  present  chapter  I wish  to  discuss  two  questions.  First, 
can  projective  and  descriptive  Geometry  be  established  without  any 
metrical  presuppositions,  or  even  without  implying  ‘metrical  properties  ? 
Secondly,  can  metrical  Geometry  be  deduced  from  either  of  the  others, 
or,  if  not,  what  unavoidable  novelties  does  it  introduce  ? The  previous 
exposition  has  already  dogmatically  assumed  certain  answers  to  these 
questions,  but  we  are  now  to  examine  critically  the  various  possible 
answers. 

The  distinction  between  projective  and  descriptive  Geometry  is  very 
recent,  and  is  of  an  essentially  ordinal  nature.  If  we  adopt  the  view — 
which,  as  we  saw,  is  the  simpler  of  two  legitimate  views— that  the 
straight  line  is  defined  by  a certain  relation  between  any  two  of  its 
points,  then  in  projective  Geometry  this  relation  is  symmetrical,  while 
in  descriptive  Geometry  it  is  asymmetrical.  Beyond  this  we  have  the 
difference  that,  in  projective  Geometry,  a line  and  a plane,  two  planes, 
or  two  lines  in  a plane,  always  intersect,  while  in  descriptive  Geometry 
the  question  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  is  left  open.  But  these 
differences  are  not  veiy  important  for  our  present  purpose,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  convenient  to  speak  of  projective  and  descriptive  Geometry 
together  as  non-quantitative  Geometry. 

The  logical  independence  of  non-quantitative  Geometry  is  now 
scarcely  open  to  question.  We  have  seen,  in  Chapters  xlv  and  xlvi, 
how  it  may  be  built  up  without  any  reference  whatever  to  quantitative 
considerations.  Quantity,  in  fact,  though  philosophers  appear  still  to 
regard  it  as  very  essential  to  mathematics,  does  not  occur  in  pure 
mathematics,  and  does  occur  in  many  cases  not  at  present  amenable 
to  mathematical  treatment.  The  notion  which  does  occupy  the  place 
traditionally  assigned  to  quantity  is  order;  and  this  notion,  we  saw,  is 
present  in  both  kinds  of  non-quantitative  Geometry.  But  the  purity 
of  the  notion  of  order  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  belief  that  all 
order  depends  upon  distance — a belief  which,  though  it  is  entertained 
by  so  excellent  a writer  as  Meinong,  we  have  seen  to  be  false.  Distance 
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being  essentially  quantitative,  to  admit  that  series  depend  upon  distance 
is  to  admit  that  order  depends  upon  quantity.  But  this  view  leads  at 
once  to  an  endless  regress,  since  distances  have  an  order  of  magnitude, 
which  would  have  to  be  derived  from  new  distances  of  distances,  and 


so  on.  And  positively,  an  asymmetrical  transitive  relation  suffices  to 
generate  a series,  but  does  not  imply  distance.  Hence  the  fact  that 
the  points  of  a line  form  a series  does  not  show  that  Geometry  must 
have  metrical  presuppositions,  and  no  such  presuppositions  appear  in  the 
detail  of  projective  or  descriptive  Geometry. 

406.  But  although  non-quantitative  Geometry,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
plainly  independent  of  everything  metrical,  the  historical  development 
of  the  subject  has  tended  greatly  to  obscure  this  independence.  A brief 
historical  review  of  the  subject  may  be  useful  in  showing  the  relation  of 
the  more  modern  to  the  more  traditional  methods. 

In  Euclid,  and  in  Greek  geometers  generally,  hardly  any  descriptive 
theorems  are  to  be  found.  One  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  an  im- 
portant descriptive  theorem  was  the  one  named  after  Pascal*.  Gradually 
it  was  found  that  propositions  which  assert  points  to  be  collinear  or 
lines  to  be  concurrent,  or  propositions  concerning  tangents,  poles  and 
polars,  and  similar  matters,  were  unaltered  bv  projection ; that  is,  any 
such  property  belonging  to  a plane  figure  would  belong  also  to  the 
projection  or  shadow  of  this  figure  from  any  point  on  to  any  plane. 
All  such  properties  (as,  for  instance,  those  common  to  all  conics)  were 
called  projective  or  descriptive.  Among  these  properties  was  anharmonic 
ratio,  which  was  defined  as  follows.  If  B,  C,  D be  four  points  on 


one  straight  line,  their  anharmonic  ratio  is 


AB  ;ad 

CB / CD'  lf  ()B’ 


OC , OD  be  four  lines  through  a point,  their  anharmonic  ratio  is 
/ sin~^Si>*  ^asles’s  great  work  on  descriptive  Geometry, 


and  even  in  most  recent  works  (such  as  Cremona’s  projective  Geometry), 
this  definition  will  be  found  at  a very  early  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  subject,  together  with  a ‘proof  that  anharmonic  ratio  is  unaltered  bv 
projection.  But  such  a definition  is  itself  metrical,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  used  to  found  a subject  independent  of  metrical  Geometry.  With 
other  portions  of  what  used  to  be  called  descriptive  or  projective 
Geometry,  the  same  lack  of  independence  will  be  found.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  definition  of  a conic.  To  define  it  as  a curve  of 
the  second  degree  would  require  projective  coordinates,  which  there 
was  no  known  method  of  introducing.  To  define  it  as  a curve  meeting 
any  straight  line  in  not  more  than  two  points  would  require  the  dis- 
tinction of  real  and  imaginary  points,  tor  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 


* If  a hexagon  he  inscribed  in  a conic,  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  sides  intersect 
in  collinear  points. 
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real  points  there  are  innumerable  curves  other  than  conics  which  satisfy 
the  definition.  But  imaginary  points  are>  in  ordinary’  metrical  Geometry, 
imaginary  coordinates,  for  which  there  is  no  purely  geometrical  inter- 
pretation ; thus  without  projective  coordinates,  our  definition  again  fails. 
To  define  a conic  as  the  locus  of  points  P for  which  the  anharmonic 
ratio  of  PA , PJ5,  PC,  PD  (where  A,  P,  C,  D are  fixed  points)  is 
constant,  again  involves  metrical  considerations,  so  long  as  we  have 
no  projective  definition  of  anharmonic  ratio.  And  the  same  dependence 
upon  metrical  Geometry  appears  as  regards  any  other  projective  or 
descriptive  theorem,  so  long  as  the  traditional  order  of  ideas  is 
adhered  to. 

The  true  founder  of  non -quantitative  Geometry  is  von  Staudt*.  It 
was  he  who  introduced  the  definition  of  a harmonic  range  by  means 
of  the  quadrilateral  construction,  and  who  rendered  it  possible,  by 
repetitions  of  this  construction,  to  give  projective  definitions  of  all 
rational  anharmonic  ratios*)*.  These  definitions  indicate  the  succession 
of  quadrilateral  constructions  required  in  order  to  obtain  a fourth  point 
from  three  given  points;  thus,  though  they  are  essentially  numerical, 
they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  quantity.  But  there  remained  one 
further  step,  before  projective  Geometry  could  be  considered  complete, 
and  this  step  was  taken  by  Pieri.  In  Klein’s  account,  it  remains  doubtful 
whether  all  sets  of  four  collinear  points  have  an  anharmonic  ratio,  and 
whether  any  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  irrational  anharmonic  ratios. 
For  this  purpose,  we  require  a method  of  generating  order  among  all 
the  points  of  a line.  For,  if  there  be  no  order  but  that  obtained  from 
Klein’s  method,  there  is  no  sense  in  which  we  can  regard  a point  not 
obtained  by  that  method  as  the  limit  of  a series  of  points  which  are  so 
obtained,  since  the  limit  and  the  series  which  it  limits  must  always  both 
belong  to  some  one  series.  Hence  there  will  be  no  way  of  assigning 
irrational  coordinates  to  the  points  which  do  not  have  rational  co- 
ordinates. There  is,  of  course,  no  projective  reason  for  supposing  that 
there  are  such  points ; but  there  are  metrical  reasons,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  be  able  to  deal  projectively  with  a continuous 
space.  This  is  effected  bv  Pieri,  with  the  help  of  certain  new  axioms, 
but  without  any  new  indefinables.  Thus  at  last  the  long  process  by 
which  projective  Geometry  has  purified  itself  from  every  metrical  taint 
is  completed. 

407.  Projective  Geometry,  having  achieved  its  own  independence, 
has,  however,  embarked  upon  a career  of  foreign  aggrandisement ; and 
in  this  we  shall,  I think,  though  on  the  whole  favourable,  be  obliged 
to  make  some  slight  reservations.  The  so-called  projective  theory  of 
distance  aims  at  proving  that  metrical  is  merely  a branch  of  projective 

* Geometrie  der  Lage>  Number g,  1847;  Beitrage  zur  Geometrie  der  Luge , ib.  1856, 
1857,  I860. 

t This  step,  1 believe,  is  due  to  Klein.  See  Math.  Annaltm,  Vols.  iv,  vi,  xxxvn. 
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Geometry,  and  that  distances  are  merely  logarithms  of  certain  an- 
harmonic  ratios.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  there  is  not  a special 
subject  of  metrical  Geometry,  and  the  axioms  by  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  we  distinguished  this  subject,  must  be  consequences  of 
projective  axioms.  Let  us  examine  the  manner  in  which  this  result 
is  obtained*. 

We  have  already  seen  how  to  assign  coordinates  to  every  point  of 
a line  in  projective  space,  and  how  to  define  the  anharmonic  ratio  of 
any  four  points.  We  have  seen  also  how  to  obtain  a projective  from 
a descriptive  space.  In  a descriptive  space,  when  an  ideal  point  has  a 
real  correlative  (i.e.  when  it  is  a sheaf  of  lines  which  has  a vertex),  we 
assign  to  the  real  point  the  coordinate  which  belongs  to  the  ideal  point 
considered  as  belonging  to  a projective  space.  In  this  way,  the  coordinate 
Geometry  of  the  two  spaces  becomes  very  similar,  the  difference  being 
that,  in  projective  space,  every  real  set  of  coordinates  gives  a real  point, 
whereas,  in  descriptive  space,  this  holds  of  each  coordinate  only  within 
certain  limits  (both  of  which  limits  are  excluded).  In  what  follows, 
therefore,  remarks  concerning  projective  space  will  apply  also  to  descrip- 
tive space  except  when  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

Let  us  consider  the  anharmonic  ratios  of  all  ranges  aocby,  where  a,  b 
are  fixed  points  and  x,  y variable  points  on  our  line.  Let  a,  ft,  n be 


the  coordinates  of  these  points.  Then  % — £ / ^ °L  will  be  the  an- 

?“P/  v-p 

harmonic  ratio  of  the  four  points,  which,  since  a,  ft  are  constants,  may 
be  conveniently  denoted  by  (£77).  If  now  f be  the  coordinate  of  any 
other  point  we  have 


Hence  log  (£*?)  4-  log  (nO  = log  ((?£). 

Thus  the  logarithm  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  in  question  has  one  of  the 
essential  properties  of  distance,  namely  additiveness.  If  xy , yz,  xz  be 
the  distances  of  x , y,  z taken  as  having  sign,  we  must  have 


ccy  +yz  = xz. 

We  have  also  log  (f  £)  = 0 and  log  (£77)  = — log  (??£),  which  are  two  further 
properties  of  distance.  From  these  properties  (of  which  the  third  follows 
from  the  other  two)  it  is  easy  to  show  that  all  properties  of  distances 
which  have  no  reference  to  the  fixed  points  a,  b belong  to  the  logarithm 
in  question.  Hence,  if  the  distances  of  points  from  a and  b can  also  be 
made,  by  a suitable  choice  of  a and  6,  to  agree  with  those  derived  from 
the  logarithm,  we  shall  be  able  to  identify  distance  with  this  logarithm. 
In  this  way — so  it  is  contended — metrical  Geometry  may  be  wholly 


* The  projective  theory  of  distance  and  angle  is  due  to  Cayley  (Sixth  Memoir 
upon  Quanti&t,  1859)  and  to  Klein  (Math.  Annalen,  Vols.  iv,  vi,  vri,  xxxvii).  A fuller 
discussion  than  the  following  will  be  found  in  my  Foundation#  of  Geometry , Cambridge, 
1897,  §§  30-38. 
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brought  under  the  projective  sway ; for  a similar  theory  applies  to 
angles  between  lines  or  planes. 

408.  Let  us  consider  first  the  case  where  our  projective  points  are 
the  ideal  points  of  a descriptive  space.  Let  x be  considered  fixed,  and 
distinct  from  a and  b.  Let  y be  moved  so  that  tj  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  equal  to  ft.  Then  as  t?  approaches  /9,  log  (&)  will  be 
always  finite,  but  will  assume  values  exceeding  any  that  may  be  assigned. 
This  is  mathematically  expressed  by  saying  that,  if  £ be  any  number 
other  than  a and  ft,  then  log  (££)  is  infinite.  (If  \ be  equal  to  a or  ft 
log  (fa)  and  log(fS)  are  indeterminate;  this  case  will  therefore  be 
supposed  excluded  in  what  follows.)  Hence  a and  b must  be  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  every  point  except  each  other ; and  their  distance 
from  each  other  is  indeterminate.  Again  x and  y must  not  be  separated 
by  a and  b,  i.e.  y must  belong  to  the  segment  axb,  if  we  wish  the  distance 
to  be  real ; for  if  £ — a and  f — ft  have  the  same  sign,  tj  — a and  y — ft 
must  also  have  the  same  sign,  but  if  f — a and  f — $ have  different 
signs,  7j  — a and  v ~ ft  must  also  have  different  signs ; and  these  con- 
ditions amount  to  the  same  as  the  condition  that  y must  belong  to 
the  segment  axb.  Hence  if  we  insist  that  any  two  real  points  {i.e.  points 
which  are  not  merely  ideal)  are  to  have  a real  distance  (i.e.  a distance 
measured  by  a number  which  is  not  complex  or  purely  imaginary), 
we  shall  require  a and  b to  fulfil  the  following  conditions : (1)  they  must 
be  ideal  points  to  which  no  real  ones  correspond ; (2)  they  must  be  the 
two  limits  of  the  series  of  those  ideal  points  to  which  real  points  do 
correspond.  These  two  conditions  include  all  that  has  been  said.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  real  distance  of  any  point  from  a or  ft 
hence  a and  ft  must  not  be  coordinates  of  real  points.  In  the  second 
place,  on  one  of  the  two  segments  defined  by  a and  6,  there  is  a real 
distance  xy  however  near  f or  rj  may  approach  to  a or  ft ; hence  a and  b 
am  the  limits  of  the  ideal  points  to  which  real  ones  correspond.  In  the 
third  place,  it  follows  from  the  last  proposition  that  all  ideal  points 
to  which  real  ones  correspond  belong  to  one  of  the  two  segments  ab> 
and  all  ideal  points  to  which  no  real  ones  correspond  (except  a and  b 
themselves)  belong  to  the  other  of  the  two  segments  ab.  When  these 
conditions  are  satisfied,  the  function  log(fj?)  will  have  all  the  properties 
which  are  required  for  a measure  of  distance. 

The  above  theory  is  only  applicable  to  descriptive  space,  for  it  is 
only  there  that  we  have  a distinction  between  ideal  and  actual  points. 
And  in  descriptive  space  we  begin  with  an  asymmetrical  transitive 
relation  by  which  order  is  generated  on  the  straight  line.  Before 
developing  a theory  which  is  applicable  to  pure  projective  space,  let 
us  examine  a little  further  the  above  theory,  which  may  be  called  the 
descriptive  theory  of  distance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ideal  points  to  which  real  ones  correspond, 
which  for  shortness  I shall  call  proper  points,  form  part  of  the  whole 
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series  of  ideal  points,  which  is  closed.  The  proper  points  are  a semi- 
continuous  portion  of  this  closed  series,  i.e.  they  have  all  the  properties 
of  a continuum  except  that  of  having  two  ends.  It  may  happen  that 
there  is  only  one  ideal  point  which  is  not  proper,  or  it  may  happen 
that  there  are  many.  In  the  former  case,  the  one  purely  ideal  point 
will  be  the  limit  of  the  proper  points  in  both  directions.  This  is 
the  case  of  Euclidean  space,  for  in  Euclidean  space  there  is  only  one 
sheaf  of  lines  to  which  a given  line  belongs  and  which  has  no  vertex, 
namely  the  sheaf  of  lines  parallel  to  the  given  line.  Hence  in  this 
case  the  points  a and  b must  be  taken  to  be  identical.  The  function 
log  (fr?)  is  then  zero  for  all  values  of  £ and  77,  and  is  therefore  useless 
as  a measure  of  distance.  But  by  a familiar  process  of  proceeding 
to  the  limit,  we  can,  in  this  case,  obtain  the  value  £—77  for  the 
distance*.  This  is  the  usual  measure  of  elementary  Geometry ; and  for 
the  distance  of  two  points  in  a plane  or  in  space  we  should  similarly 
obtain  the  usual  formula  in  this  case.  We  see  here  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  common  phrase  that,  in  Euclidean  space,  + x is  the  same  as  — x , 
or  that  the  two  ends  of  a line  coincide.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the 
line  has  no  ends,  but  that  it  determines  only  one  ideal  point  which  is 
not  proper,  and  that  this  is  the  limit  of  proper  ideal  points  in  both 
directions:  when  it  is  added  to  the  proper  ideal  points,  we  obtain  a 
closed  continuous  series  of  sheaves  to  which  the  line  in  question  belongs. 
In  this  way,  a somewhat  cryptic  expression  is  found  to  have  a very 
simple  interpretation. 

But  it  may  happen  also — and  this  is  the  case  of  hyperbolic  space — 
that  there  are  many  improper  ideal  points  on  a line.  In  this  case, 
the  proper  ideal  points  will  have  two  different  limits ; these  will  be  the 
sheaves  of  Lohatchewsky’s  parallels  in  the  two  directions.  In  this  case, 
our  function  log (£77)  requires  no  modification,  but  expresses  distance  as 
it  stands.  The  ideal  points  a and  b are  distinct,  which  is  commonly 
expressed  by  saying  that  our  line  has  two  real  and  distinct  points  at 
infinity. 

Thus  in  descriptive  space,  in  which  our  coordinates  are  obtained 
by  correlation  with  those  of  the  derived  projective  space,  it  is  always 
possible  to  define  a certain  function  of  our  projective  coordinates  which 
will  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  a measure  of  distance.  These 
conditions  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  f.  (1)  Every  pair  of  real 
points  is  to  have  a distance  whose  measure  is  real  and  finite,  and  vanishes 
only  when  the  two  points  coincide.  (£)  If  y,  z are  collinear,  and  y 
lies  between  sc  and  jar,  the  sum  of  the  measures  of  ocy  and  yz  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  svz.  (5)  As  the  ideal  point  corresponding  to  y approaches 

* See  e*g.  Klein,  Vortewvgm  fiber  nirht  Euklidiache  tteomefrie,  Gottingen,  1803, 
Vol.  1,  pp. 

t Of.  Whitehead,  Universal  Algebra , Bk.  vi.  Chap.  1.  I coniine  myself  in  the 
text  to  distances  on  one  straight  line. 
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the  ideal  point  which  is  the  limit  of  proper  ideal  points,  while  x 
remains  fixed,  the  absolute  value  of  the  measure  of  ay  is  to  grow  without 
limit. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  however,  why  we  should  desire  to  define  a 
function  of  two  variable  points  possessing  these  properties.  If  the 
mathematician  replies  that  his  only  object  is  amusement,  his  procedure 
will  l>e  logically  irreproachable,  but  extremely  frivolous.  He  will,  how- 
ever, scarcely  make  this  reply.  We  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  notion 
of  a stretch,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  general  axiom  that  every  class  has 
some  magnitude  of  divisibility,  we  know  that  the  stretch  has  magnitude. 
But  we  do  not  know,  without  a special  assumption  to  that  effect,  that 
the  stretch  fulfils  the  axioms  of  Archimedes  and  of  linearity.  When 
once  these  are  assumed,  the  above  properties  of  the  measure  of  distance 
become  properties  which  must  belong  to  the  measure  'of  stretch.  But 
if  these  two  axioms  are  not  assumed,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  magnitude  having  a measure  possessing  the  above  four 
characteristics.  Thus  the  descriptive  theory  of  distance,  unless  we  regard 
it  as  purely  frivolous,  does  not  dispense  with  the  need  of  the  above 
axioms.  What  it  does  show — and  this  fact  is  extremely  remarkable 
is  that,  if  stretches  are  numerically  measurable,  then  they  are  measured 
by  a constant  multiple  of  the  logarithm  of  the  anharmonic  ratio  of 
two  ideal  points  associated  with  the  ends  of  the  stretch  together  with 
the  two  ideal  points  which  limit  the  series  of  proper  ideal  points ; or.  m 
case  the  latter  pair  are  identical,  the  stretch  is  measured  by  a function 
obtained  as  the  limit  of  the  above  when  the  said  pair  approach  to 
identity  and  the  constant  factor  increases  without  limit.  This  is  a 
most  curious  result,  but  it  does  not  obviate  the  need  for  the  axioms 
which  distinguish  metrical  Geometry.  The  same  conclusion  follows  as 
regards  metrical  Geometry  in  a plane  or  in  three  dimensions ; but  here 
new  complications  are  introduced,  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  present 
issue,  and  will  therefore  not  be  discussed. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  reference  to  two  fixed  ideal  points, 
introduced  by  the  descriptive  theory  of  distance,  has  no  analogue  in  the 
nature  of  distance  or  stretch  itself.  This  reference  is,  in  fact,  a con- 
venient device,  but  nothing  more.  The  stretch,  in  descriptive  space,  i* 
completely  defined  by  its  end-points,  and  in  no  way  requires  a reference 
to  two  further  ideal  points.  And  as  descriptive  Geometry  starts  with 
the  stretch,  it  would  be  a needless  complication  to  endeavour  subsequently 
to  obtain  a definition  of  stretch  in  terms  of  four  points.  In  short,  even 
if  we  had  a projective  theory  of  distance  in  descriptive  space,  this  would 
still  be  not  purely  projective,  since  the  w'hole  projective  space  composed 
of  ideal  elements  is  derived  from  axioms  which  do  not  hold  in  projectile 
space. 

409.  It  remains  to  examine  the  projective  theory  of  distance  m 
projective  space.  The  theory  we  have  hitherto  examined,  since  it  used 
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the  distinction  of  real* and  ideal  elements,  was  descriptive,  not  projective; 
we  have  now  to  examine  the  corresponding  theory  for  pure  projective 
Geometry.  Here  there  are  no  ideal  elements  of  the  above  sort  associated 
with  our  line ; if,  therefore,  a and  be  real  and  distinct  numbers,  they 
will  be  the  coordinates  of  real  and  distinct  points.  Hence  there  will  be 
real  points  <r,  y which  will  be  separated  by  a and  b , and  will  have  an 
imaginary  measure  of  distance.  To  this  there  could  be  no  objection,, 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  wish  our  measure  to  be  the  measure  of  a stretch. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  desired  that  any  two  real  points  should  have 
a real  measure  of  distance.  In  order  to  insure  this  result  in  a pure 
projective  space,  it  is  necessary  that  a and  (3  should  not  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  points  at  all,  but  should  be  conjugate  complex  numbers. 
It  is  further  necessary  that  the  constant  multiple  of  the  logarithm  should 
be  a pure  imaginary.  We  then  find  that  the  distance  of  two  real  points 
always  has  a real  measure,  which  is  an  inverse  cosine*.  In  a projective 
space,  the  condition  (2)  of  p.  424  introduces  complications,  since  between 
has  not,  as  in  descriptive  space,  a simple  meaning.  The  definition  of 
between  in  this  case  is  dealt  with  fully  by  Mr  Whitehead  in  his  Universal 
Algebra  (§  206). 

410.  But  if  such  a function  is  to  be  properly  geometrical,  and  to 
give  a truly  projective  theory  of  distance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
some  geometrical  entity  to  which  our  conjugate  complex  numbers  a 
and  ft  correspond.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  involutions.  Although, 
in  a projective  space,  there  are  no  ideal  points,  yet  there  are  what  may 
be  called  ideal  point-pairs.  In  Chapter  xlv  we  considered  involutions 
with  real  double  points : if  a,  h be  two  points  on  a line,  all  point-pairs 
-27,  x such  that  x are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  a>  b form 
an  involution.  In  this  case,  x and  x are  said  to  be  conjugate;  a and  b 
are  each  self-conjugate,  and  are  called  the  double  points  of  the  invo- 
lution. But  there  are  also  involutions  without  real  double  points.  The 
general  definition  of  an  involution  may  be  given  as  follows  (substituting 
the  relation  of  x to  x for  the  pair  x,  x) : An  involution  of  points  is 
a symmetrical  one-one  relation,  other  than  identity,  whose  domain  and 
converse  domain  are  the  same  straight  line,  and  which  is  such  that  any 
class  of  referents  is  projectively  similar  to  the  corresponding  class  of 
relata.  Such  a relation  is  either  strictly  an  aliorelative,  or  is  a self- 
relative as  regards  two  and  only  two  points,  namely  the  double  points 
of  the  involution.  For  every  pair  of  distinct  points  on  the  line  as 
double  points  there  will  be  one  and  only  one  involution : all  point- 
pairs  (using  this  expression  so  as  to  exclude  the  identity  of  the  two 
points  of  the  pair)  have  a one-one  correlation  with  some  involutions. 
Thus  involutions  may  be  called  ideal  point-pairs : those  that  correspond 

* This  is  the  form  originally  given  by  Cayley  in  the  Sixth  Memoir  upon 
Qualities.  The  simpler  logarithmic  form  is  due  to  Klein. 
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to  an  actual  point-pair  are  called  hyperbolic,  the  others  elliptic . Thus 
an  ideal  point-pair  is  one  and  indivisible,  being  in  fact  a one-one 
relation.  Two  proper  ideal  point-pairs  have  an  anharmonic  ratio 
defined  by  their  respective  double  points:  two  improper  ideal  point- 
pairs,  or  a proper  and  an  improper  ideal  point-pair,  have  an  analogous 
projective  relation,  which  is  measured  by  the  function  obtained  as 
above  from  the  supposition  that  a and  ft  are  conjugate  complex 
numbers.  This  function  may  be  called  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the 
two  ideal  point-pairs.  If  one  be  fixed  and  improper,  the  other  variable 
and  proper,  an  imaginary  multiple  of  the  logarithm  of  the  resulting 
anharmonic  ratio  has  the  properties  required  for  a measure  of  the 
distance  of  the  actual  point-pair  corresponding  to  the  proper  ideal 
point-pair.  This  gives  the  pure  projective  theory*  of  distance.  But  to 
this  theory,  as  anything  more  than  a technical  development,  there  are 
the  same  objections  as  in  the  case  of  descriptive  space ; Le.  unless  there 
be  some  magnitude  determined  by  every  actual  point-pair,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  process  by  which  we  obtain  the  above  measure  of  distance; 
and  if  there  is  such  a magnitude,  then  the  above  process  gives  merely 
the  measure,  not  the  definition,  of  the  magnitude  in  question.  Thus 
stretch  or  distance  remains  a fundamental  entity,  of  which  the  pro- 
perties are  such  that  the  above  method  gives  a measure  of  it,  but  not  a 
definition*. 

411.  There  is  however  another  and  a simpler  way  of  introducing 
metrical  notions  into  a projective  space,  and  in  this  way  distance 
becomes  a natural  accompaniment  of  the  introduction  of  coordinates. 
Let  p,  q,  r be  three  fixed  points,  abc  a line  not  passing  through  p or  q 
or  r but  in  the  plane  pqr.  Let  qr  pass  through  a,  rp  through  b,  pq 
through  r.  Let  be  the  relation  which  holds  between  x and  y when 
these  are  points  on  abc,  and  xr,  yq  meet  on  ap;  and  let  R.2,  R3  be 
similarly  defined.  Then  a Mobius  net  may  be  regarded  as  constructed 
by  repetitions  of  the  relations  Rl9  Rt,  i?3.  We  shall  have,  if  xR^y,  yR\Z, 
then  xHayz.  We  can  define  the  square  root  of  Rly  or  any  power  of  R1 
whose  index  is  a positive  or  negative  power  of  2.  Further,  if  s is  any 
point  of  qr,  and  xRj?/  means  that  x and  y are  on  abc  and  xr,  ys  meet 
on  ap,  then  — R},R1 . From  these  propositions,  which  are  proved 
by  pure  projectiye  methods,  it  follows  that  if  a and  8 be  numbers,  we 
may  define  Rp+&  to  mean  RfRf,  provided  R*  and  Rf  have  been  already 
defined ; whence,  since  Rf  can  be  defined  if  n is  a positive  or  negative 
integer,  all  rational  powers  of  R1  can  be  defined,  and  irrational  powers 
can  be  defined  as  limits.  Hence,  if  x be  any  real  number,  positive  or 

negative,  we  can  define  Rf,  for  we  may  identify  R{~x  with  Rx.  We 
may  now  take  this  relation  R*  as  the  distance  of  any  two  points  between 

* On  the  above  method  of  introducing  imaginaries  in  projective  Geometry,  see 
von  Stand  t,  Bet f rage  stir  Oeumetrie  der  Jxtge,  i,  § 7. 
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which  it  holds,  and  regard  x as  the  measure  of  the  distance.  We  shall 
find  that  distances  so  defined  have  the  usual  properties  of  Euclidean 
distances,  except  that  the  distance  of  a from  any  other  point  is  infinite. 
Thus  on  a projective  line  any  two  points  do  actually  have  a relation 
which  may  be  called  distance,  and  in  this  sense  a projective  theory  of 
metrical  properties  can  be  justified.  But  I do  not  know  whether  this 
method  can  be  extended  to  a plane  or  to  space. 

To  sum  up:  Although  the  usual  so-called  projective  theory  of 
distance,  both  in  descriptive  and  in  projective  space,  is  purely  technical, 
yet  such  spaces  do  necessarily  possess  metrical  properties,  which  can  be 
defined  and  deduced  without  new  indefinables  or  indemonstrables.  But 
metrical  Geometry,  as  an  independent  subject,  requires  the  new  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  divisibility  of  a series,  which  is  indefinable,  and  does 
not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  pure  mathematics.  This  idea  is  applied 
to  stretches,  angles,  areas,  etc.,  and  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  magnitudes 
dealt  with  obey  the  axioms  of  Archimedes  and  linearity.  Without  these 
axioms,  many  of  the  usual  metrical  propositions  cannot  be  proved  in 
the  usual  metrical  manner;  with  these  axioms,  the  usual  kind  of 
elementary  Geometry  becomes  possible,  and  such  results  as  the  unique- 
ness of  the  quadrilateral  construction  can  be  proved  without  three 
dimensions.  Thus  there  is  a genuinely  distinct  science  of  metrical 
Geometry,  but,  since  it  introduces  a new  indefinable,  it  does  not  belong 
to  pure  mathematics  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  word  in 
this  work.  It  does  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  require  distances  and 
angles  as  new  relations  between  points  or  lines  or  planes,  but  stretches 
and  magnitudes  of  divisibility  suffice  throughout.  On  the  other  hand, 
projective  and  descriptive  Geometry  are  both  independent  of  all  metrical 
assumptions,  and  allow  the  development  of  metrical  properties  out  of 
themselves ; hence,  since  these  subjects  belong  to  pure  mathematics,  the 
pure  mathematician  should  adopt  their  theory  of  metrical  matters. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  another  metrical  Geometry,  which  does  work  with 
distances,  defined  as  one-one  relations  having  certain  properties,  and  this 
subject  is  part  of  pure  mathematics ; but  it  is  terribly  complicated,  and 
requires  a bewildering  number  of  axioms.  Hence  the  deduction  of 
metrical  properties  from  the  definition  of  a projective  or  descriptive 
space  has  real  importance,  and,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
it  affords,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  mathematics,  a genuine  simpli- 
fication and  unification  of  method. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  VARIOUS  SPACES. 


412.  In  the  preceding  discussions  of  different  Geometries,  I have 
usually,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  adhered  to  the  distinction  between 
definitions  and  indefinables  on  the  one  hand,  and  axioms  or  postulates 
on  the  other.  But  this  distinction,  in  pure  mathematics,  has  no  validity 
except  as  regards  the  ideas  and  propositions  of  Logic.  In  pure  mathe- 
matics, all  the  propositions  state  logical  implications  containing  a 
variable.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  definition,  or  part  of  the  definition,  of 
pure  mathematics.  The  implications  stated  must  flow  wholly  from  the 
propositions  of  Logic,  which  are  prior  to  those  of  other  branches  of 
mathematics.  Logic  and  the  rest  of  pure  mathematics  are  distinguished 
from  applied  mathematics  by  the  fact  that,  in  it,  all  the  constants  are 
definable  in  terms  of  some  eight  fundamental  notions,  which  we  agreed 
to  call  logical  constants.  What  distinguishes  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics from  Logic  is  merely  complication,  which  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a hypothesis  that  the  variable  belongs  to  some  rather  complicated 
class.  Such  a class  will  usually  be  denoted  by  a single  symbol ; and  the 
statement  that  the  class  in  question  is  to  be  represented  by  such  and 
such  a symbol  is  what  mathematicians  call  a definition . That  is  to  say, 
a definition  is  no  part  of  mathematics  at  all,  and  does  not  make  any 
statement  concerning  the  entities  dealt  with  by  mathematics,  but  is 
simply  and  solely  a statement  of  a symbolic  abbreviation : it  is  a pro- 
position concerning  symbols,  not  concerning  what  is  symbolized.  I do 
not  mean,  of  course,  to  affirm  that  the  word  definition  has  no  other 
meaning,  but  only  that  this  is  its  true  mathematical  meaning.  All 
mathematics  is  built  up  by  combinations  of  a certain  number  of  primitive 
ideas,  and  all  its  propositions  can,  but  for  the  length  of  the  resulting 
formulae,  be  explicitly  stated  in  terms  of  these  primitive  ideas ; hence 
all  definitions  are  theoretically  superfluous.  But  further,  when  Logic  is 
extended,  as  it  should  be,  so  as  to  include  the  general  theory  of  relations, 
there  are,  I believe,  no  primitive  ideas  in  mathematics  except  such  as 
belong  to  the  domain  of  Logic.  In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  Part, 
I have  spoken,  as  most  authors  do,  of  certain  indefinables  in  Geometry. 
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But  this  was  a concession,  and  must  now  be  rectified.  In  mathematics, 
two  classes  of  entities  which  have  internal  relations  of  the  6am e logical 
type  are  equivalent.  Hence  we  are  never  dealing  with  one  particular 
class  of  entities,  but  with  a whole  class  of  classes,  namely,  with  all  classes 
having  internal  relations  of  some  specified  type.  And  by  the  type  of 
a relation  I mean  its  purely  logical  properties,  such  as  are  denoted  by 
the  words  one-one,  transitive,  symmetrical,  and  so  on.  Thus  for  example 
we  defined  the  class  of  classes  called  progression  by  certain  logical 
characteristics  of  the  internal  relations  of  terms  of  any  class  which  is 
a progression,  and  we  found  that  finite  Arithmetic,  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  numbers,  and  not  with  the  terms  or  classes  of  which  numbers  can 
be  asserted,  applies  equally  to  all  progressions.  And  when  it  is  realized 
that  all  mathematical  ideas,  except  those  of  Logic,  can  be  defined,  it 
is  seen  also  that  there  are  no  primitive  propositions  in  mathematics 
except  those  of  Logic.  The  so-called  axioms  of  Geometry,  for  example, 
when  Geometry  is  considered  as  a branch  of  pure  mathematics,  are 
merely  the  protasis  in  the  hypothetical  which  constitute  the  science. 
Thev  would  be  primitive  propositions  if,  as  in  applied  mathematics, 
they  were  themselves  asserted;  but  so  long  as  we  only  assert  hypo- 
thetical* (i.c.  propositions  of  the  form  “A  implies*  B “")  in  which  the 
supposed  axioms  appear  as  protasis,  there  is  no  reason  to  assert  the 
protasis,  nor,  consequently,  to  admit  genuine  axioms.  My  object  in 
the  present  chapter  is  to  execute  the  purely  formal  task  imposed  by 
these  considerations,  and  to  set  forth  the  strict  definitions  of  various 
spaces,  from  which,  without  indefinables  and  without  primitive  pro- 
positions, the  various  Geometries  will  follow.  I shall  content  myself 
with  the  definition  of  some  of  the  more  important  spaces,  since  my  object 
is  chiefly  to  show  that  such  definitions  are  possible. 

413.  (1 ) Projective  Space  of  three  dimensions.  A projective  space  of 

three  dimensions  is  any  class  of  entities  such  that  there  are  at  least  two 
members  of  the  class ; between  any  two  distinct  members  there  is  one 
and  only  one  symmetrical  aliorelative,  which  is  connected,  and  is  tran- 
sitive so  far  as  its  being  an  aliorelative  will  permit,  and  has  further 
proj>erties  to  be  enumerated  shortly;  whatever  such  aliorelative  may  be 
taken,  there  is  a term  of  the  projective  space  not  belonging  to  the 
field  of  the  said  aliorelative,  which  field  is  wholly  contained  in  the 
projective  space,  and  is  called,  for  shortness,  a straight  line , and  is 
denoted  by  aft,  if  a,  b be  any  two  of  its  terms;  every  straight  line 
which  contains  two  terms  contains  at  least  one  other  term  ; if  a,  ft,  c be 
any  three  terms  of  the  projective  space,  such  that  c does  not  belong  to 
the  class  aft,  then  there  is  at  least  one  term  of  the  projective  space  not 
belonging  to  any  class  c*r,  where  x is  any  term  of  ab ; under  the  same 
circumstances,  if  a be  a term  of  ftc,  ft'  a term  of  ac\  the  classes  aa\ 
bb'  have  a common  part;  if  d be  any  term,  other  than  a and  ft, 
of  the  class  oft,  and  a,  v any  two  terms  such  that  d belongs  to  the 
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class  uv , but  neither  u nor  v belongs  to  the  class  ab , and  if  y be  the 
only  term  of  the  common  part  of  au  and  bv,  z the  only  term  of  the 
common  part  of  av  and  bu , x the  only  term  of  the  common  part  of 
yz  and  a&,  then  x is  not  identical  with  d (under  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  term  x is  independent  of  u and  and  is 
uniquely  determined  by  a,  b,  d;  hence  x and  d have  a symmetrical 
one-one  relation  which  may  be  denoted,  for  brevity,  by  xHayd ; if  e 
be  two  further  terms  of  the  projective  space,  belonging  to  the  class  xdy 
and  such  that  there  are  two  terms  g,  h of  the  class  xd  for  which  we  have 
gHxdh  and  gHyeh , then  we  write  for  shortness  yQxje  to  express  this 
relation  of  the  four  terms  x9  d,  y,  e) ; a projective  space  is  such  that 
the  relation  QXd>  whatever  terms  of  the  space  x and  d may  be,  is  tran- 
sitive ; also  that,  if  a , Z>,  c,  d be  any  four  distinct  terms  of  one  straight 
line,  two  and  only  two  of  the  propositions  aO^c,  aQ^b  will  hold ; 

from  these  properties  of  projective  space  it  results  that  the  terms  of  a 
line  form  a series ; this  series  is  continuous  in  the  sense  defined  in  § £77 ; 
finally,  if  a,  b,  c,  d,  e be  any  five  terms  of  a projective  space,  there  will 
be  in  the  class  ae  at  least  one  term  x,  and  in  the  class  cd  at  least  one 
term  ?/,  such  that  x belongs  to  the  class  by. 

This  is  a formal  definition  of  a projective  space  of  three  dimensions. 
Whatever  class  of  entities  fulfils  this  definition  is  a projective  space. 
I have  enclosed  in  brackets  a passage  in  which  no  new  properties  of 
projective  space  are  introduced,  which  serves  only  the  purpose  of  con- 
venience of  language.  There  is  a whole  class  of  projective  spaces,  and 
this  class  has  an  infinite  number  of  members.  The  existence-theorem 
may  be  proved  to  begin  with,  by  constructing  a projective  space  out  of 
complex  numbers  in  the  purely  arithmetical  sense  defined  in  § 360. 
We  then  know  that  the  class  of  projective  spaces  has  at  least  four 
members,  since  we  know  of  four  sub-classes  contained  under  it,  each 
of  which  has  at  least  one  member.  In  the*  first  place,  we  have  the 
above  arithmetical  space.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  projective 
space  of  descriptive  Geometry,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  projective 
space  are  sheaves  of  lines  in  the  descriptive  space.  In  the  third 
place,  we  have  the  polar  form  of  elliptic  space,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  certain  metrical  properties  of  stretches,  consistent 
with,  but  not  implied  by,  the  definition  of  projective  space;  in  the 
fourth  place,  we  have  the  antipodal  form  of  elliptic  Geometry,  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  projective  space  are  pairs  of  terms  of  the  said 
elliptic  space.  And  any  number  of  varieties  of  projective  space  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  properties  not  inconsistent  with  the  definition — for 
example,  by  insisting  that  all  planes  are  to  be  red  or  blue.  In  fact, 
every  class  of  £“«  terms  (i.e.  of  the  number  of  terms  in  a continuous 
series)  is  a projective  space ; for  when  two  classes  are  similar,  if  one  is 
the  field  of  a certain  relation,  the  other  will  be  the  field  of  a like  relation. 
Hence  by  correlation  with  a projective  space,  any  class  of  terms 
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becomes  itself  a projective  space.  The  fact  is,  that  the  standpoint  of 
line-Geometry  is  more  fundamental  where  definition  is  concerned : a 
projective  space  would  be  best  defined  as  a class  K of  relations  whose 
fields  are  straight  lines  satisfying  the  above  conditions.  This  point  is 
strictly  analogous  to  the  substitution  of  serial  relations  for  series  which 
we  found  desirable  in  Part  IV.  When  a set  of  terms  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  field  of  a class  of  relations,  it  is  convenient  to  drop  the  terms  and 
mention  only  the  class  of  relations,  since  the  latter  involve  the  former, 
but  not  the  former  the  latter. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  definition  of  a space,  as  of  most 
other  entities  of  a certain  complexity,  is  arbitrary  within  certain  limits. 
For  if  there  be  any  property  which  implies  and  is  implied  by  one  or 
more  of  the  properties  used  in  the  definition,  we  may  make  a substitution 
of  the  newr  property  in  place  of  the  one  or  more  in  question.  For  ex- 
ample, in  place  of  defining  the  line  by  a relation  between  points,  it  is 
possible  to  define  the  line  as  a class  having  a certain  relation  to  a couple 
of  points.  In  such  cases,  we  can  only  be  guided  by  motives  of  simplicity. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a formal  definition  of  descriptive 
or  metrical  .space,  since  the  above  model  serves  to  show  how  such  a 
definition  might  be  constructed.  I shall  instead  give  a definition  of 
Euclidean  space.  This  I shall  give  in  a form  which  is  inappropriate 
when  Euclidean  space  is  considered  as  the  limit  of  certain  non-Euclidean 
spaces,  but  is  very  appropriate  to  quaternions  and  the  vector  Calculus. 
This  form  has  been  adopted  by  Peano  *,  and  leads  to  a very  simple 
account  of  the  Euclidean  axioms.  I shall  not  strictly  follow  Peano,  but 
my  account  will  be  very  similar  to  his. 

414.  (2)  Euclidean  space  of  three  dimensions . A Euclidean  space  of 

three  dimensions  is  a class  of  terms  containing  at  least  two  members,  and 
such  that  any  two  of  them  have  one  and  only  one  asymmetrical  one-one 
relation  of  a class,  which  will  be  called  the  class  of  vectors,  defined  bv 
the  following  characteristics f : the  converse  of  a vector,  or  the  relative 
product  of  two  vectors,  is  a vector;  if  a given  vector  holds  between  a and  b, 
e and  d,  then  the  vector  which  holds  between  a and  c is  the  same  as  that 
which  holds  between  b and  d ; any  term  of  the  space  has  any  assigned 
relation  of  the  class  to  at  least  one  term  of  the  space ; if  the  /ith  power 
(where  n is  any  integer)  of  any  vector  of  the  class  is  identity,  then  the 
vector  itself  is  identity ; there  is  a vector  whose  -nth  power  is  a given 
vector ; any  two  vectors  have  one  and  only  one  symmetrical  relation  of 
a certain  class  having  the  foDowing  properties : the  relation  of  any  two 
vectors  is  measured  by  a real  number,  positive  or  negative,  and  is  such 

* “ Analisi  della  Teoria  dei  vettori,”  Turin,  1898  (Accademia  Jtieale  delle  Science 
di  Torino ). 

t For  title  convenience  of  the  reader,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  this  relation 
corresponds  to  that  of  having  a given  distance  in  a given  direction — direction  being 
taken  in  the  sense  in  which  all  parallel  lines  have  the  same  direction. 
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that  the  relation  of  a vector  to  itself  is  always  measured  by  a positive 
number,  and  that  the  measure  of  the  relation  of  the  relative  product  of 
two  vectors  to  a third  vector  is  the  sum  of  the  measures  of  their  several 
relations  to  the  third  vector ; there  is  a vector  satisfying  the  definition 
of  an  irrational  power  of  a vector  given  below ; there  are  vectors  which* 
are  not  relative  products  of  powers  of  two  given  vectors ; if  ly  j9  k be 
three  vectors,  no  one  of  which  is  a relative  product  of  powers  of  one 
or  both  of  the  others,  then  all  vectors  are  relative  products  of  powers  of 
h h k- 

The  only  points  calling  for  explanation  here  are  the  notion  of  an 
irrational  power  of  a vector  and  the  measurable  relation  of  two  vectors. 
All  rational  powers  are  definite ; for  every  vector  has  an  wth  root,  and 
the  nth  root  has  an  mth  power,  which  is  the  m/nth  power  of  the  original 
vector  But  it  does  not  follow  that  real  powers  which  are  not  rational 
can  be  defined.  The  definition  of  limits  of  classes  of  vectors  given  by 
Peano*  is,  when  translated  into  relational  language,  the  following.  Let 
u be  a class  of  real  numbers,  x0  a number  belonging  to  the  derivative 
of  u.  Let  some  one-one  relation  subsist  between  all  us  and  some  or  all 
vectors ; and  let  v be  the  class  of  vectors  correlative  to  u.  Then  the 
vector  a is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  class  v as  x approaches  j’0  in 
the  class  uy  when  the  limit  of  the  measure  of  the  relation  to  itself  of  the 
vector  which,  multiplied  relatively  into  a9  will  give  the  correlate  to  x 
in  the  class  v9  is  zero.  The  point  of  this  definition  is  the  use  of  the 
order  obtained  among  vectors  by  means  of  the  measurable  relation  which 
each  has  to  itself.  Thus  suppose  we  have  a progression  xly  x2, ...  *rn, . .. 
of  rational  numbers,  and  suppose  these  to  be  respectively  the  measures  of 

the  relations  to  themselves  of  the  vectors  Oi9  a^9 ...  any Then  if  x be 

the  limit  of  <z\,  x29 ...  xn, ... , there  is  to  be  a vector  whose  relation  to 
itself  is  measured  by  x9  and  this  is  to  be  the  limit  of  the  vectors  a19 
an9 . . . ; and  thus  irrational  powers  of  a vector  become  definable.  The 
other  point  to  be  examined  is  the  measurable  relation  between  two 
vectors.  This  relation  meavsures,  in  terms  of  elementary  Geometry,  the 
product  of  the  two  stretches  represented  by  the  vectors  into  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  between  them:  it  is,  in  the  language  of  the  calculus  of 
extension,  the  internal*  product  of  the  two  vectors.  To  say  that  the 
relation  is  measurable  in  terms  of  real  numbers  means,  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  statement  is  employed,  that  all  such  relations  have  a one-one 
relation  to  some  or  all  of  the  real  numbers ; hence,  from  the  existence  of 
irrational  powers,  it  follows  that  all  such  relations  form  a continuous 
series ; to  say  that  the  relation  of  a vector  to  itself  is  always  measured 
by  a positive  number  means  that  there  exists  a section  (in  Dedekind  s 
sense)  of  the  continuous  series  of  relations,  such  that  all  those  relations 
that  vectors  can  have  to  themselves  appear  on  one  side  of  the  section 
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while  it  can  be  proved  that  the  relation  which  defines  the  section  is  that 
which  the  vector  identity  has  to  itself. 

This  definition  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  can 
be  given  of  Euclidean  space,  but  it  is,  I think,  the  simplest.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  ideas  which,  being 
essentially  Euclidean,  is  foreign  to  the  methods  of  previous  chapters, 
I have  thought  it  worth  while  to  insert  it  here. 

415.  As  another  example  which  may  serve  to  enlarge  our  ideas, 
I shall  take  the  space  invented  by  Clifford,  or  rather  the  space  which  is 
formally  analogous  to  his  surface  of  zero  curvature  and  finite  extent*. 
I shall  first  briefly  explain  the  nature  of  this  space,  and  then  proceed 
to  a formal  definition.  Spaces  of  the  type  in  question  may  have  any 
number  of  dimensions,  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I shall  confine 
myself  to  two  dimensions.  In  this  space,  most  of  the  usual  Euclidean 
properties  hold  as  regards  figures  not  exceeding  a certain  size ; that  is 
to  say,  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a triangle  is  two  right  angles,  and  there 
are  motions,  which  may  be  called  translations,  in  which  all  points  travel 
along  straight  lines.  But  in  other  respects,  the  space'  is  very  different 
from  Euclidean  space.  To  begin  with,  the  straight  line  is  a closed 
series,  and  the  whole  space  has  a finite  area.  In  the  second  place,  every 
motion  is  a translation ; a circular  transformation  (i.e.  one  which  pre- 
serves distances  from  a certain  fixed  point  unaltered)  is  never  a motion, 
i.e.  never  leaves  every  distance  unaltered;  but  all  translations  can,  as 
in  Euclidean  space,  be  compounded  out  of  translations  in  two  fixed 
directions.  In  this  space,  as  in  Euclid,  we  have  parallels,  i.e . straight 
lines  which  remain  at  a constant  distance  apart,  and  can  be  simul- 
taneously described  in  a motion ; also  straight  lines  can  be  represented 
by  linear  equations.  But  the  formula  for  distance  is  quite  unlike  the 
Euclidean  formula.  Thus  if  irk  be  the  length  of  the  whole  straight  line, 
and  (<r,  y\  (x,  y)  be  the  coordinates  of  any  two  points  (choosing  a 
system  in  which  the  straight  line  has  a linear  equation),  then  if  m be 
the  angle  between  the  lines  x = 0,  y = 0,  the  distance  of  the  two  points 
in  question  is  d,  where 

cos  - = cos  ( x—x  ) cos  ( y —y')  — cos  co  sin  (x  — x)  sin  (y—y'\ 

and  the  formula  for  the  angle  between  two  lines  is  similarly  complicated. 
We  may,  in  order  to  lead  to  these  results,  set  up  the  following  definition. 

(3)  Clifford's  space  of  two  dimensums.  A Clifford’s  space  of  two 
dimensions  is  a class  of  at  least  two  terms,  between  any  two  of  which 
there  are  two  relations  of  different  classes,  called  respectively  distance 

* the  general  subject  of  the  spaces  of  which  this  i>  the  simplest  example,  see 
Klein,  Math.  Armalen  xxxvii,  pp.  554 -565,  aiul  Killing,  G rundlagen  dvr  Geometrie , 
Vol.  i,  Chap.  iv. 
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and  direction,  and  possessing  the  following  properties : a direction  is  a 
symmetrical  aliorelative,  transitive  so  far  as  its  being  an  aliorelative  will 
permit,  but  not  connected ; a term  of  the  space  together  with  all  the 
terms  to  which  the  said  term  has  a given  relation  of  direction  form  what 
is  called  a straight  line ; no  straight  line  contains  all  the  terms  of  the 
space ; every  term  of  the  space  has  any  assigned  relation  of  direction  to 
some  but  not  all  other  terms  of  the  space ; no  pair  of  terms  has  more 
than  one  relation  of  direction;  distances  are  a class  of  symmetrical 
relations  forming  a continuous  series,  having  two  ends,  one  of  which 
is  identity ; all  distances  except  identity  are  intransitive  aliorelatives ; 
every  term  of  the  space  has  any  assigned  relation  of  distance  to  some 
but  not  all  of  the  terms  of  the  space ; any  given  term  of  the  space  has 
any  given  distance  and  direction  from  two  and  only  two  other  terms 
of  the  space,  unless  the  given  distance  be  either  end  of  the  series  of 
distances ; in  this  case,  if  the  given  distance  be  identity,  there  is  no  term 
having  this  distance  and  also  the  given  direction  from  the  given  term, 
but  if  the  distance  be  the  other  end  of  the  series,  there  is  one  and  only 
one  term  having  the  given  distance  and  the  given  direction  from  the 
given  term;  distances  in  one  straight  line  have  the  properties,  mentioned 
in  Chapter  xlvii,  required  for  generating  an  order  among  the  terms  of  one 
straight  line ; the  only  motions,  i.e . one-one  relations  whose  domain  and 
converse  domain  are  each  the  space  in  question  and  which  leave  all 
distances  among  the  relata  the  same  as  those  among  the  corresponding 
referents,  are  such  as  consist  in  combining  a given  distance,  a given 
direction,  and  one  of  the  two  senses  of  the  series  constituting  a straight 
line ; and  every  such  combination  is  equivalent  to  the  relative  product 
of  some  distance  in  one  fixed  direction  with  some  distance  in  another 
fixed  direction,  both  taken  with  a suitable  sense;  finally  all  possible 
directions  form  a single  closed  continuous  series  in  virtue  of  mutual 
relations. 

This  completes,  I think,  the  definition  of  a CliffonTs  space  of  two 
dimensions.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  space,  distance  cannot  be 
identified  with  stretch,  because  (1)  we  have  only  two  dimensions,  so  that 
we  cannot  generate  a closed  series  of  terms  on  a line  by  means  of  pro- 
jective methods*,  (2)  the  line  is  to  be  closed,  so  that  we  cannot  generate 
order  on  the  straight  line  by  the  descriptive  method.  It  is  for  similar 
reasons  that  both  directions  and  distances  have  to  be  taken  as  sym- 
metrical relations ; thus  it  is  only  after  an  order  has  been  generated  on 
a line  that  ,we  can  distinguish  two  senses,  which  may  be  associated  with 
direction  to  render  it  asymmetrical,  and  with  distances  in  a given 
direction  to  give  them  signs.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  when 

* Mr  W.  E.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come by  introducing  the  uniqueness  of  the  quadrilateral  construction  by  a special 
axiom — a method  which  would  perhaps  be  simpler  than  the  above. 
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distance  is  taken  as  independent  of  the  straight  line,  it  becomes  necessary, 
in  order  to  distinguish  different  spaces,  to  assign  some  property  or  pro- 
perties of  the  one-one  relations  or  transformations  which  leave  distances 
unchanged.  This  method  has  been  adopted  by  Lie  in  applying  to 
Geometry  the  theory  of  continuous  groups*,  and  has  produced,  in  his 
hands  and  those  of  Klein,  results  of  the  greatest  interest  to  non- 
Euclidean  Geometry.  But  since,  in  most  spaces,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  distance  as  indefinable,  I have  been  able,  except  in  this  instance 
of  Clifford’s  space  f,  to  adopt  a simpler  method  of  specifying  spaces. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  important  to  consider  briefly  some  such  space 
as  Clifford’s,  in  order  to  give  an  instance  of  the  use  of  distance,  and  of 
what  geometers  call  motion,  in  the  definition  of  a space. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  I hope,  to  show  that  the  definition  of  a 
kind  of  space  is  always  possible  in  purely  logical  terms,  and  that  new 
indefinables  are  not  required.  Not  only  are  the  actual  terms  composing 
a space  irrelevant,  and  only  their  relations  important,  but  even  the 
relations  do  not  require  individual  determination,  but  only  specification 
as  members  of  certain  logical  classes  of  relations.  These  logical  classes 
are  the  elements  used  in  geometrical  definitions,  and  these  are  definable 
in  terms  of  the  small  collection  of  indefinables  out  of  which  the  logical 
calculus  (including  that  of  relations)  is  built  up.  This  result,  which 
holds  throughout  pure  mathematics,  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
present  chapter. 

* Leipziger  Berichte , 1800. 

t If  I had  defined  an  elliptic  space  of  two  dimensions,  I should  have  had  to  take 
distance  as  distinct  from  stretch,  because  the  projective  generation  of  order  fails  in 
two  dimensions. 


CHAPTER  L. 


THE  CONTINUITY  OF  SPACE. 

416.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  by  philosophers  that  the 
continuity  of  space  was  something  incapable  of  further  analysis,  to  be 
regarded  as  a mystery,  not  critically  inspected  bv  the  profane  intellect. 
In  Paii:  V,  I asserted  that  Cantor’s  continuity  is  all  that  we  require  in 
dealing  with  space.  In  the  present  chapter,  I wish  to  make  good  this 
assertion,  in  so  far  as  is  possible  without  raising  the  question  of  absolute 
and  relative  position,  which  I reserve  for  the  next  chapter. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  continuity  of  projective  space.  We  have  seen 
that  the  points  of  descriptive  space  are  ordinally  similar  to  those  of  a 
semi-continuous  portion  of  a projective  space,  namely  to  the  ideal  points 
which  have  real  correlatives.  Hence  the  continuity  of  descriptive  space 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  projective  space,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  separately  considered.  But  metrical  space  will  require  a new 
discussion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Geometries,  as  they  are  treated  now-a-days, 
do  not  begin  by  assuming  .spaces  with  an  infinite  number  of  points ; in 
fact,  .space  is,  as  Peano  remarks*,  a word  with  which  Geometry  can  very 
easily  dispense.  Geometries  begin  by  assuming  a class-concept  point* 
together  with  certain  axioms  from  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  number  of  points.  So,  in  projective  Geometry,  we  begin  with  the 
assumption  that  there  are  at  least  two  points,  and  that  any  two  points 
determine  a class  of  points,  the  straight  line,  to  which  they  and  at 
least  one  other  point  belong.  Hence  we  have  three  points.  We  now 
introduce  the  new  assumption  that  there  is  at  least  one  point  not  on 
any  given  straight  line.  This  gives  us  a fourth  point,  and  since  there 
must  be  points  on  the  lines  joining  it  to  our  previous  points,  we  obtain 
three  more  points — seven  in  all.  Hence  we  can  obtain  an  infinite  denu- 
merable series  of  points  and  lines,  but  we  cannot,  without  a further 
assumption,  prove  that  there  are  more  than  three  points  on  any  one 
line.  Four  points  on  a line  result  from  the  assumption  that,  if  b and  d 


* Jtiv.  di  Mat.  Vol.  iv,  p.  o*2. 
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be  harmonic  with  respect  to  a and  c,  then  b and  d are  distinct.  But  in 
order  to  obtain  an  infinite  number  of  points  on  a line,  we  need  the 
further  assumptions  from  which  the  projective  order  results*.  These 
assumptions  necessitate  a denumerable  series  of  points  on  our  line. 
With  these,  if  we  chose,  we  might  be  content.  Such  a series  of 
points  is  obtained  by  successive  quadrilateral  constructions ; and  if  we 
chose  to  define  a space  in  which  all  points  on  a line  could  be  obtained 
by  successive  quadrilateral  constructions  starting  with  any  three  points 
of  the  line,  no  contradiction  would  emerge.  Such  a space  would  have 
the  ordinal  type  of  the  positive  rationals  and  zero:  the  points  on  a 
line  would  form  a compact  denumerable  series  with  one  end.  The 
extension,  introduced  by  assuming  that  the  series  of  points  is  con- 
tinuous, is  only  necessary  if  our  projective  space  is  to  possess  the  usual 
metrical  properties — if,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  to  be  a stretch,  with 
one  end  and  its  straight  line  given,  which  is  to  be  equal  to  any  given 
stretch.  With  only  rational  points,  this  property  (which  is  Euclid’s 
postulate  of  the  existence  of  the  circle)  cannot  hold  universally.  But 
for  pure  projective  purposes,  it  is  irrelevant  whether  our  space  possesses 
or  does  not  possess  this  property.  The  axiom  of  continuity  itself  may 
be  stated  in  either  of  the  two  following  forms.  (1)  All  points  on  a 
line  are  limits  of  series  of  rational  points,  and  all  infinite  series  of 
rational  points  have  limits ; (2)  if  all  points  of  a line  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  of  which  one  wholly  precedes  the  other,  then  either  the  first 
class  has  a last  term,  or  the  last  has  a first  term,  but  both  do  not 
happen.  In  the  first  of  these  ways,  the  continuity  which  results  is  exactly 
Cantor’s,  but  the  second,  which  is  Dedekind’s  definition,  is  a necessary, 
not  a sufficient,  condition  for  Cantor’s  continuity.  Adopting  this  first 
definition,  the  rational  points,  omitting  their  first  term,  form  an  endless 
compact  denumerable  series;  all  points  form  a perfect  series;  and 
between  any  two  points  there  is  a rational  point,  which  is  precisely 
the  ordinal  definition  of  continuity  f.  Thus  if  a projective  space  is 
to  have  continuity  at  all,  it  must  have  the  kind  of  continuity  which 
belongs  to  the  real  numbers. 

417.  Let  us  consider  next  the  continuity  of  a metrical  space ; and, 
for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  let  us  take  Euclidean  space.  The  question 
is  here  more  difficult,  for  continuity  is  not  usually  introduced  bv  an 
axiom  ad  hex •,  but  appeal’s  to  result,  in  some  sense,  from  the  axioms  of 
distance.  It  was  already  known  to  Plato  that  not  all  lengths  are 
commensurable,  and  a strict  proof  of  this  fact  is  contained  in  the  tenth 
book  of  Euclid.  But  this  does  not  take  us  very  far  in  the  direction 
of  Cantor’s  continuity.  The  gist  of  the  assertion  that  not  all  lengths 
are  commensurable,  together  with  the  postulate  of  the  circle,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows.  If  AB,AC  be  two  lengths  along  the  same  straight 


* Cf.  Pieri,  op.  cit.  §0,  Prop.  1. 


i See  Part  V,  Chap,  xxxvi. 
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line,  it  may  happen  that,  if  AB  be  divided  into  m equal  parts,  and  AC 
into  n equal  parts,  then,  however  m and  n may  be  chosen,  one  of  the 
parts  of  AB  will  not  be  equal  to  one  of  the  parts  of  AC , but  will  be 
greater  for  some  values  of  m and  ny  and  less  for  others;  also  lengths 
equal  to  either  may  be  taken  along  any  given  line  and  with  any  given 
end-points*.  But  this  fact  by  no  means  proves  that  the  points  on 
a line  are  not  denumerable,  since  all  algebraic  numbers  are  denumerable. 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  our  axioms  allow  us  to  infer. 

In  Greek  Geometry  there  were  two  great  sources  of  irrationals, 
namely,  the  diagonal  of  a square  and  the  circumference  of  a circle.  But 
there  could  be  no  knowledge  that  these  are  irrationals  of  different  kinds, 
the  one  being  measured  by  an  algebraic  number,  the  other  by  a tran- 
scendent number.  No  general  method  was  known  for  constructing 
any  assigned  algebraic  number f,  still  less  for  constructing  an  assigned 
transcendent  number.  And  so  far  as  I know,  such  methods,  except 
by  means  of  limits,  are  still  wanting.  Some  algebraic  and  some  tran- 
scendent numbers  can  be  constructed  geometrically  without  the  use  of 
limits,  but  the  constructions  are  isolated,  and  do  not  follow  any  general 
plan.  Hence,  for  the  present,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  Euclid’s  axioms 
that  space  has  continuity  in  Cantor’s  sense,  or  that  the  points  of  space 
are  not  denumerable.  Since  the  introduction  of  analytic  Geometry, 
some  equivalent  assumption  has  been  always  tacitly  made.  For  example, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  any  equation  which  is  satisfied  by  real  values 
of  the  variables  will  represent  a figure  in  space ; and  it  seems  even  to  be 
universally  supposed  that  to  every  set  of  real  Cartesian  coordinates  a 
point  mast  correspond.  These  assumptions  were  made,  until  quite  recent 
times,  without  any  discussion  at  all,  and  apparently  without  any  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  assumptions. 

When  once  these  assumptions  are  recognized  as  such,  it  becomes 
apparent  that,  here  as  in  projective  space,  continuity  must  be  introduced 
by  an  axiom  ad  hoc.  But  as  against  the  philosophers,  we  may  make  the 
following  remark.  Cantor’s  continuity  is  indubitably  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  metrical  axioms,  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  existent  space 
need  have  continuity  of  so  high  an  order.  In  any  case,  if  measurement 
is  to  be  theoretically  possible,  space  must  not  have  a greater  continuity 
than  that  of  the  real  numbers. 

The  axiom  that  the  points  on  a line  form  a continuous  series  may  l>e 
put  in  the  form  which  results  from  amending  Dedekind,  or  in  the  form 
that  a line  is  a perfect  series.  In  the  first  form,  every  section  of  the 
line  is  definable  by  a single  point,  which  is  at  one  end  of  one  of  the  parts 
produced  by  the  section,  while  the  other  part,  has  no  end.  In  the  second 

* A length  is  not  synonymous  with  a segment,  since  a length  is  regarded. aa 
essentially  terminated.  But  a length  is,  for  present  purposes,  synonymous  with 
a stretch  or  a distance. 

t For  shortness,  1 shall  identify  numbers  with  the  lengths  which  they  measure. 
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form,  which  is  preferable  because,  unlike  the  first,  it  completely  defines 
the  ordinal  type,  every  infinite  series  of  points  has  a limit,  and  every  point 
is  a limiting  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  the  line  has  cohesion*, 
for  this  results  from  the  axioms  of  Archimedes  and  of  linearity,  which 
are  in  any  case  essential  to  measurement.  Whether  the  axiom  of  con- 
tinuity be  true  as  regards  our  actual  space,  is  a question  which  I see  no 
means  of  deciding.  For  any  such  question  must  be  empirical,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  empirically  what  may  be  called 
a rational  space  from  a continuous  space.  But  in  any  case  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  space  has  a higher  power  than  that  of  the 
continuum. 

418.  The  axiom  of  continuity  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the 
postulate  of  the  circle,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  following  pair. 
(1)  On  any  straight  line  there  is  a point  whose  distance  from  a given 
point  on  the  line  is  less  than  a given  distance.  (2)  On  any  straight 
line  there  is  a point  whose  distance  from  a given  point  on  or  off*  the  line 
is  greater  than  a given  distance.  From  these  two  assumptions,  together 
with  continuity,  the  existence  of  the  circle  can  be  proved.  Since  it  is 
not  possible,  conversely,  to  deduce  continuity  from  the  circle,  and  since 
much  of  analytic  Geometry  might  be  false  in  a discontinuous  space,  it 
seems  a distinct  advance  to  banish  the  circle  from  our  initial  assumptions, 
and  substitute  continuity  with  the  above  pair  of  axioms. 

419.  There  is  thus  no  mystery  in  the  continuity  of  space,  and  no 
need  of  any  notions  not  definable  in  Arithmetic.  There  is,  however, 
among  most  philosopher’s,  a notion  that,  in  space,  the  whole  is  prior  to 
the  parts f ; that  although  every  length,  area,  or  volume  can  be  divided 
into  lengths,  areas,  or  volumes,  yet  there  are  no  indivisibles  of  which 
such  entities  are  composed.  According  to  this  view,  points  are  mere 
fictions,  and  only  volumes  are  genuine  entities.  Volumes  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  classes  of  points,  but  as  wholes  containing  parts  which  are 
never  simple.  Some  such  view  as  this  is,  indeed,  often  put  forward 
as  giving  the  very  essence  of  what  should  be  called  continuity.  This 
question  is  distinct  from  the  question  of  absolute  and  relative  position, 
which  I shall  discuss  in  the  following  chapter.  For,  if  we  regard 
position  as  relative,  our  present  question  will  arise  again  concerning 
continuous  portions  of  matter.  This  present  question  is,  in  fact, 
essentially  concerned  with  continuity,  and  may  therefore  be  appro- 
priately discussed  here. 

The  series  which  arise  in  Arithmetic,  whether  continuous  or  not, 
are  essentially  composed  of  terms — integers,  rationals,  real  numbers,  etc. 
And  where  we  come  near  to  the  continuity  of  space,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  real  numbers,  each  real  number  is  a segment  or  infinite  class 

* See  Part  V,  Chap.  xxxv. 

r .pf:  L!iJ>uiZj  PhiL  Werke  (Gerhardt),  ii,  p.  379 ; iv,  p.  491 ; also  my  Philosophy 
of  Leibmz,  Chap.  ix.  r J r * 
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of  rational*,  and  no  denial  that  a segment  is  composed  of  elements 
is  possible.  In  this  case,  we  start  from  the  elements  and  gradually 
construct  various  infinite  wholes.  But  in  the  case  of  space,  we  are 
told,  it  is  infinite  wholes  that  are  given  to  begin  with;  the  elements 
are  only  inferred,  and  the  inference,  we  are  assured,  is  very  rash.  This 
question  is  in  the  main  one  of  Logic.  Let  us  see  how  the  above  view 
is  supported. 

Those,  who  deny  indivisible  points  as  constituents  of  space  have  had, 
in  the  past,  two  lines  of  argument  by  which  to  maintain  their  denial. 
They  had  the  difficulties  of  continuity  and  infinity,  and  they  had  the 
way  in  which  space  is  presented  in  what,  according  to  their  school,  they 
called  intuition  or  sensation  or  perception.  The  difficulties  of  continuity 
and  infinity,  as  we  saw  in  Part  V,  are  a thing  of  the  past ; hence  this* 
line  of  argument  is  no  longer  open  to  those  who  deny  points.  As 
regards  the  other  argument,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  it  a precise 
form — indeed  I suspect  that  it  is  impossible.  We  may  take  it  as  agreed 
tliat  everything  spatial,  of  whose  existence  we  become  immediately  aware 
in  sensation  or  intuition,  is  complex  and  divisible.  Thus  the  empirical 
premiss,  in  the  investigation  of  space,  is  the  existence  of  divisible  entities 
with  certain  properties.  But  here  it  may  be  well  to  make  a little 
digression  into  the  meaning  of  an  empirical  premiss. 

420.  An  empirical  premiss  is  a proposition  which,  for  some  reason  or 
for  no  reason,  I believe,  and  which,  we  may  add,  is  existential.  Having 
agreed  to  accept  this  proposition,  we  shall  usually  find,  on  examination, 
that  it  is  complex,  and  that  there  are  one  or  more  sets  of  simpler 
propositions  from  which  it  may  be  deduced.  If  P be  the  empirical 
premiss,  let  A be  the  class  of  sets  of  propositions  (in  their  simplest  form) 
from  which  P may  be  deduced ; and  let  two  members  of  the  class  A be 
•considered  equivalent  when  they  imply  one  another.  From  the  truth 
of  P we  infer  the  truth  of  one  set  of  the  class  A.  If  A has  only  one 
member,  that  member  must  be  true.  But  if  there  are  many  members 
of  the  class  A , not  all  equivalent,  we  endeavour  to  find  some  other 
empirical  premiss  iy,  implied  by  all  sets  of  simple  propositions  of  the 
class  A'.  If  now  it  should  happen  that  the  classes  A and  A'  have  only 
oue  common  member,  and  the  other  members  of  A are  inconsistent  with 
the  other  members  of  A\  the  common  member  must  be  true.  If  not,  we 
seek  a new  empirical  premiss  P",  and  so  on.  This  is  the  essence  of 
induction*.  The  empirical  premiss  is  not  in  any  essential  sense  a 
premiss,  but  is  a proposition  which  we  wish  our  deduction  to  arrive  at. 
In  choosing  the  premisses  of  our  deduction,  we  are  only  guided  by 
logical  simplicity  and  the  deducibility  of  our  empirical  premiss. 

421.  Applying  these  remarks  to  Geometry,  we  see  that  the  common 
desire  for  self-evident  axioms  is  entirely  mistaken.  This  desire  is  due  to 

* Cf,  Co  util  nit,  Im  Isogique  tin  l^eibinz,  Paris,  1SM)1,  p. 
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the  belief  that  the  Geometry  of  our  actual  space  is  an  a priori  science, 
based  on  intuition.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  properly  deducible 
from  self-evident  axioms,  as  Kant  believed.  But  if  we  place  it  along 
with  other  sciences  concerning  what  exists,  as  an  empirical  study  based 
upon  observation,  we  .see  that  all  that  can  be  legitimately  demanded  is 
that  observed  facts  should  follow  from  our  premisses,  and,  if  possible, 
from  no  set  of  premisses  not  equivalent  to  those  which  we  assume.  No 
one  objects  to  the  law  of  gravitation  as  being  not  self-evident,  and 
similarly,  when  Geometry  is  taken  as  empirical,  no  one  can  legitimately 
object  to  the  axiom  of  parallels — except,  of  course,  on  the  ground  that, 
like  the  law  of  gravitation,  it  need  only  be  approximately  true  in  order 
to  yield  observed  facts.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  no  premisses 
^except  those  of  Euclidean  Geometry  will  yield  observed  results;  but 
others  which  are  permissible  must  closely  approximate  to  the  Euclidean 
premisses.  And  so  it  is  with  continuity : we  cannot  prove  that  our 
actual  space  must  be  continuous,  but  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  not  so, 
and  we  can  prove  that  a continuous  space  would  not  differ  in  any  dis- 
coverable manner  from  that  in  which  we  live. 

422.  To  return  from  this  digression : we  agreed  that  the  empirical 
premisses,  as  regards  the  continuity  of  space,  are  concerned  always  with 
divisible  entities  which  have  divisible  parts.  The  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  are  to  infer  from  this  that  the  logical  premisses  for  the 
science  of  existing  space  (Le.  the  definition  of  existing  space)  may  or 
must  be  concerned  with  divisible  entities.  The  question  whether  our 
premisses  must  be  concerned  with  divisible  entities  is  fully  answered,  in 
the  negative,  by  actual  Geometry,  where,  by  means  of  indivisible  points, 
a space  empirically  indistinguishable  from  that  in  which  we  live  is  con- 
structed. The  only  reasons  hitherto  alleged  by  philosophers  against 
regarding  this  answer  as  satisfactory,  are  either  such  as  were  derived 
from  the  difficulties  of  infinity  and  continuity,  or  such  as  were  based 
upon  a certain  logical  theory  of  relations.  The  former  have  been  already 
disproved;  the  latter  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  The  question 
whether  our  premisses  may  be  concerned  with  divisible  entities  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  can  be  answered  onlv  by  means  of  the  logical  discussions 
of  Part  II.  Whatever  is  complex,  we  then  decided  (§  143),  must  be 
composed  of  simple  elements ; and  this  conclusion  carries  us  a long  wav 
towards  the  decision  of  our  present  question.  But  it  does  not  quite 
end  our  doubts.  We  distinguished,  in  Part  II,  two  kinds  of  wholes, 
namely  aggregates  and  unities.  The  former  may  be  identified,  at  anv 
rate  for  present  purposes,  with  classes,  while  the  latter  seem  to  he  in- 
distinguishable from  propositions.  Aggregates  consist  of  units  from 
whose  addition  (in  the  sense  presupposed  in  Arithmetic)  they  result; 
unities,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  reconstituted  by  the  addition  of  their 
constituents.  In  all  unities,  one  term  at  least  is  either  a predicated 
predicate  or  a relating  relation ; in  aggregates,  there  is  no  such  term. 
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Now  what  is  really  maintained  by  those  who  deny  that  space  is  com- 
posed of  points  is,  I imagine,  the  view  that  space  is  a unity,  whose 
constituents  do  not  reconstitute  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
view'  is  consciously  held  by  all  who  make  the  denial  in  question,  but 
that  it  seems  the  only  viewr  which  renders  the  said  denial  reasonable. 

Before  discussing  this  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a distinction. 
An  aggregate  may  be  an  aggregate  of  unities,  and  need  by  no  means  be 
an  aggregate  of  simple  terms.  The  question  whether  a space  is  an 
aggregate  of  unities  or  of  simple  terms  is  mathematically,  though  not 
philosophically,  irrelevant ; the  difference  of  the  two  cases  is  illustrated 
by  the  difference  between  an  independent  projective  space  and  the  pro- 
jective space  defined  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  a descriptive  space. 
For  the  present,  I do  not  wish  to  discuss  whether  points  are  unities  or 
simple  terms,  but  whether  space  is  or  is  not  an  aggregate  of  points. 

This  question  is  one  in  which  confusions  are  very  liable  to  occur, 
and  have,  I think,  actually  occurred  among  those  who  have  denied  that 
a space  is  an  aggregate.  Relations  are,  of  course,  quite  essential  to  a 
space,  and  this  has  led  to  the  belief  that  a space  iv,  not  only  its  terms, 
but  also  the  relations  relating  them.  Here,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  if  a space  be  the  field  of  a certain  class  of  relations,  then  a space 
is  an  aggregate;  and  if  relations  are  essential  to  the  definition  of  a 
space,  there  must  be  some  class  of  relations  having  a field  which  is 
the  space.  The  relations  essential  to  Geometry  will  not  hold  between 
two  spatially  divisible  terms : there  is  no  straight  line  joining  two 
volumes,  and  no  distance  between  two  surfaces.  Thus,  if  a space  is 
to  be  defined  by  means  of  a class  of  relations,  it  does  not  follow',  as 
is  suggested,  that  a space  is  a unity,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  an  aggregate,  namely  the  field  of  the  said  class  of  relations.  And 
against  any  view'  which  starts  from  volumes  or  surfaces,  or  indeed  any- 
thing except  points  and  straight  lines*  we  may  urge,  with  Peano*,  that 
the  distinction  between  curves,  surfaces,  and  volumes,  is  only  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  straight  line,  and  requires,  even  then,  the  most 
elaborate  developments  f.  There  is,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  any 
definite  Geometry  without  points,  no  logical  reason  against  points,  and 
strong  logical  reasons  in  their  favour.  We  may  therefore  take  it  as 
proved  that,  if  we  are  to  construct  any  self-consistent  theory  of  space, 
we  must  hold  space  to  be  an  aggregate  of  points,  and  not  a unity  which 
is  indefinable  as  a class.  Space  is,  in  fact,  essentially  a class,  since 
it  cannot  be  defined  by  enumeration  of  its  terms,  but  only  by  means 
of  its  relation  to  the  class-concept  point.  Space  is  nothing  but  the 

* Riv.  di  Mat.  iv,  p.  o‘J. 

t Of.  Peano,  “Sur  une  cotirbe  qui  remplit  toute  une  aire  plane/’  Math. 
Annalen , xxxvi,  where  it  is  shown  that  a continuous  curve  can  he  made  to  pass 
through  all  the  points  of  the  area  of  a square,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  volume 
of  a cube. 
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extension  of  the  concept  point,  as  the  British  army  is  the  extension 
of  the  concept  British  soldier ; only,  since  the  number  of  points  is  in- 
finite, Geometry  is  unable  to  imitate  the  Army-List  by  the  issue  of  a 
Space-List. 

Space,  then,  is  composed  of  points ; and  if  analytical  Geometry  is  to 
be  possible,  the  number  of  points  must  be  either  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
the  number  of  the  continuum.  If  the  number  be  less,  some  propositions 
of  the  accepted  Geometry  will  be  false ; but  a space  in  which  the  number 
of  points  is  equal  to  the  number  of  finite  numbers,  and  in  which  the 
points  of  a line  form  a series  ordinally  similar  to  the  rationals,  will, 
with  suitable  axioms,  be  empirically  indistinguishable  from  a continuous 
space,  and  may  be  actual  Thus  Arithmetic,  as  enlarged  by  Cantor,  is 
undoubtedly  adequate  to  deal  with  Geometry ; the  only  question  is, 
whether  the  more  elaborate  parts  of  its  machinery  are  required.  It  is 
in  number  that  we  become  certain  of  the  continuum ; among  actual 
existents,  so  far  as  present  evidence  shows,  continuity  is  possible,  but 
cannot  be  rendered  certain  and  indubitable. 


CHAPTER  LI- 


LOGICAL  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  POINTS. 


423.  It  has  been  an  almost  universal  opinion  among  philosophers, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Leibniz,  that  a space  composed  of  points  is  logically 
impossible.  It  is  maintained  that  the  spatial  relations  with  which  we 
have  been  concerned  do  not  hold  between  spatial  points,  which  essentially 
and  timelessly  have  the  relations  which  they  do  have,  but  between 
material  points,  which  are  capable  of  motion,  i.e.  of  a change  in  their 
spatial  relations.  This  is  called  the  theory  of  relative  position,  whereas 
the  theory  of  spatial  points  is  called  the  theory  of  absolute  position. 
Those  who  advocate  relative  position  usually  also  maintain  that  matter 
and  spatial  relations,  on  account  of  certain  contradictions  supposed  to 
be  found  in  them,  are  not  real,  but  belong  only  to  the  w orld  of  appear- 
ance. This  is,  however,  a further  point,  which  need  not  be  explicitly 
discussed  in  what  follows.  Apart  from  this  point,  the  issue  between 
the  absolute  and  relative  theories  may  be  stated  as  follows : The  absolute 
theory  holds  that  there  are  true  propositions  in  which  spatial  relations 
are  asserted  to  hold  timelessly  between  certain  terms,  which  may  be 
called  spatial  points ; the  relational  theory  holds  that  every  true  pro- 
position asserting  a spatial  relation  involves  a time  at  which  this  relation 
holds  between  its  terms,  so  that  the  simplest  spatial  propositions  assert 
triangular  relations  of  a time  and  two  terms,  which  may  be  culled 
material  points. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  these  twro  theories  applies  to  the  actual 
world  is,  like  all  questions  concerning  the  actual  world,  in  itself  irre- 
levant to  pure  mathematics*.  But  the  argument  against  absolute  position 
usually  takes  the  form  of  maintaining  that  a space  composed  of  points  is 
logically  inadmissible,  and  hence  issues  are  raised  which  a philosophy  of 
mathematics  must  discuss.  In  what  follows,  I am  concerned  only  with 
the  question : Is  a space  composed  of  points  self-contradictory  P It  is 
true  that,  if  this  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  sole  ground 

* Some  arguments  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  paper, 
“Is  position  in  Time  and  Space  absolute  or  relative?'*  Mind,  N.S.,  No.  39  ; the  later 
portions  of  this  paper  are  here  reprinted. 
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for  denying  that  .such  a space  exists  in  the  actual  world  is  removed ; but 
this  is  a further  point,  which,  being  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  will  be 
left  entirely  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader. 

424.  The  arguments  against  the  absolute  theory  are,  in  my  opinion, 
one  and  all  fallacious.  They  are  best  collected  in  Lotze’s  Metaphysic 
(|  108  ff.).  They  are  there  confused  with  arguments  for  the  subjectivity 
of  space — an  entirely  distinct  question,  as  should  have  been  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Kant,  in  the  Critique , appears  to  have  advocated  the 
theory  of  absolute  position*.  Omitting  arguments  only  bearing  on  this 
latter  point,  we  have  the  following  summary  of  Lotze^s  arguments  against 
absolute  space. 

(1)  Relations  only  are  either  (a)  as  presentations  in  a relating 
consciousness,  or  (/3)  as  internal  states  in  the  real  elements  which  are 
said  to  stand  in  these  relations  (§109). 

(2)  The  being  of  empty  space  is  neither  the  being  which  works 
effects  (which  belongs  to  a thing),  nor  the  mere  validity  of  a truth,  nor 
the  fact  of  being  presented  by  us.  What  kind  of  being  is  it  then? 

(§  109 )* 

(S)  All  points  are  exactly  alike,  yet  every  pair  have  a relation 
peculiar  to  themselves;  but  being  exactly  like  every  other  pair,  the 
relation  should  be  the  same  for  all  pairs  (§111). 

(4)  The  being  of  every  point  must  consist  in  the  fact  that  it 
distinguishes  itself  from  every  other,  and  takes  up  an  invariable  position 
relatively  to  every  other.  Hence  the  being  of  space  consists  in  an  active 
mutual  conditioning  of  its  various  points,  which  is  really  an  interaction 
(§110). 

(5)  If  the  relations  of  points  were  a mere  fact,  they  could  be 
altered,  at  least  in  thought ; but  this  is  impossible : we  cannot  move 
points  or  imagine  holes  in  space.  This  impossibility  is  easily  explained 
by  a subjective  theory  (§  110). 

(6)  If  there  are  real  points,  either  (a)  one  point  creates  others  in 
appropriate  relations  to  itself,  or  (j3)  it  brings  already  existing  points 
into  appropriate  relations,  which  are  indifferent  to  their  natures  (§111). 

425.  (1)  All  these  arguments  depend,  at  bottom,  upon  the  first,  the 
dogma  concerning  relations.  As  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  absolute  theory 
to  deny  this  dogma,  I shall  begin  by  examining  it  at  some  length  f. 
“ All  relations,”  Lotze  tells  us,  “ only  are  as  presentations  in  a relating 
consciousness,  or  as  internal  states  in  the  real  elements  which,  as  we  are 
wont  to  say,  stand  in  these  relations.”  This  dogma  Lotze  regards  as 
self-evident,  as  indeed  he  well  may;  for  I doubt  if  there  is  one 
anterior  philosopher,  unless  it  be  Plato,  who  does  not,  consciously  or 

* Cf.  Vaihinger,  Commentary  pp.  189-190. 

+ 'Hie  logical  opinions  which  follow  are  in  the  main  due  to  Mr  G.  E.  Moore,  to 
whom  I owe  also  my  first  perception  of  the  difficulties  in  the  relational  theory  of 
space  and  time. 
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unconsciously,  employ  the  dogma  as  an  essential  part  of  his  system.  To 
deny  it,  therefore,  is  a somewhat  hardy  undertaking.  Let  us,  neverthe- 
less, examine  the  consequences  to  which  the  dogma  leads  us. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  we  accept  the  dogma,  we  must  distinguish 
two  kind  of  relations,  (a)  those  which  are  presentations  in  a relating 
consciousness,  and  (/3)  those  which  are  internal  states  of  the  elements 
supposed  to  be  related.  These  may  be  ultimately  identical,  but  it  will 
be  safei-  in  the  mean  time  to  treat  them  as  different.  Let  us  begin  with 
those  which  are  only  presentations  in  a relating  consciousness.  These 
presentations,  we  must  suppose,  are  beliefs  in  propositions  asserting 
relations  between  the  terms  which  appear  related.  For  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  are  beliefs  in  such  propositions,  and  only  such  beliefs 
seem  capable  of  being  regarded  as  presentations  in  which  relations  have 
their  being.  But  these  beliefs,  if  the  relations  believed  to  hold  have  no 
being  except  in  the  beliefs  themselves,  are  necessarily  false.  If  I believe 
A to  be  B\  father,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  my  belief  is  erroneous ; 
and  if  I believe  A to  be  west  of  i B,  when  westerliness  in  fact  exists  only 
in  my  mind,  I am  again  mistaken.  Thus  this  first  class  of  relations  has 
no  validity  whatever,  and  consists  merely  in  a collection  of  mistaken 
beliefs.  The  objects  concerning  which  the  beliefs  are  entertained  are  as 
a matter  of  fact  wholly  unrelated ; indeed  there  cannot  even  be  object 
for  the  plural  implies  diversity,  and  all  beliefs  in  the  relation  of  diversity 
must  be  erroneous.  There  cannot  even  be  one  object  distinct  from 
myself,  since  this  would  have  to  have  the  relation  of  diversity  to  me, 
which  is  impossible.  Thus  we  are  committed,  so  far  as  this  class  of 
relations  goes,  to  a rigid  monism. 

But  now,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  second  class  of  relations,  those 
namely  which  are  reducible  to  internal  states  of  the  apparently  related 
objects  ? It  must  be  observed  that  this  class  of  relations  presupposes  a 
plurality  of  objects  (two  at  least),  and  hence  involves  the  relation  of 
diversity.  Now  we  have  seen  that,  if  there  be  diversity,  it  cannot  be 
a relation  of  the  first  class ; hence  it  must  itself  be  of  the  second  class. 
That  is,  the  mere  fact  that  A is  different  from  B must  be  reducible  to 
internal  states  of  A and  B . But  is  it  not  evident  that,  before  we  can 
distinguish  the  internal  states  of  A from  those  of  J9,  we  must  first  dis- 
tinguish A from  B ? i.e.  A and  B must  be  different,  before  they  can  have 
different  states.  If  it  be  said  that  A and  B are  precisely  similar,  and 
are  yet  two,  it  follows  even  more  evidently  that  their  diversity  is  not 
due  to  difference  of  internal  states,  but  is  prior  to  it.  Thus  the  mere 
admission  that  there  are  internal  states  of  different  things  destroys  the 
theory  that  the  essence  of  relations  is  to  be  found  in  these  states.  We 
are  thus  brought  back  to  the  notion  that  the  apparent  relations  of  two 
things  consist  in  the  internal  states  of  one  thing,  which  leads  us  again 
to  the  rigid  monism  implied  in  the  first  type  of  relation,  j 

Thus  the  theory  of  relations  propounded  by  Lotze  in  fact,  a 
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theory  that  there  are  no  relations.  This  has  been  recognised  by  the 
most  logical  adherents  of  the  dogma — e.g.  Spinoza  and  Mr  Bradley — 
who  have  asserted  that  there  is  only  one  thing,  God  or  the  Absolute, 
and  only  one  type  of  proposition,  namely  that  ascribing  predicates  to 
the  Absolute.  In  order  to  meet  this  development  of  the  above  theory 
of  relations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  subject  and 
predicate. 

426.  Every  proposition,  true  or  false — so  the  present  theory  con- 
tends— ascribes  a predicate  to  a subject,  and — what  is  a corollary  from 
the  above — there  is  only  one  subject.  The  consequences  of  this  doctrine 
are  so  strange,  that  I cannot  believe  they  have  been  realised  by  those 
who  maintain  it.  The  theory  is  in  fact  self-contradictory.  For  if  the 
Absolute  has  predicates,  then  there  are  predicates ; but  the  proposition 
u there  are  predicates  * is  not  one  which  the  present  theory  can  admit. 
We  cannot  escape  by  saying  that  the  predicates  merely  qualify  the 
Absolute;  for  the  Absolute  cannot  be  qualified  by  nothing,  so  that 
the  proposition  “there  are  predicates"  is  logically  prior  to  the  pro- 
position “the  Absolute  has  predicates."  Thus  the  theory  itself  demands, 
as  its  logical  prius,  a proposition  without  a subject  and  a predicate ; 
moreover  this  proposition  involves  diversity,  for  even  if  there  be  only 
one  predicate,  this  must  be  different  from  the  one  subject.  Again, 
since  there  is  a predicate,  the  predicate  is  an  entity,  and  its  predica- 
bility  of  the  Absolute  is  a relation  between  it  and  the  Absolute.  Thus 
the  very  proposition  which  was  to  be  non-relational  turns  out  to  be, 
after  all,  relational,  and  to  express  a relation  which  current  philosophical 
language  would  describe  as  purely  external.  For  both  subject  and 
predicate  are  simply  what  they  are— neither  is  modified  by  its  relation 
to  the  other.  To  be  modified  by  the  relation  could  only  be  to  have 
some  other  predicate,  and  hence  we  should  be  led  into  an  endless  regress. 
In  short,  no  relation  ever  modifies  either  of  its  terms.  For  if  it  holds 
between  A and  B,  then  it  is  between  A and  B that  it  holds,  and  to  say 
that  it  modifies  A and  B is  to  sav  that  it  really  holds  between  different 
terms  C and  D.  To  say  that  two  terms  which  are  related  would  be 
different  if  they  were  not  related,  is  to  say  something  perfectly  barren ; 
for  if  they  were  different,  they  would  be  other,  and  it  w ould  not  be  the 
terms  in  question,  but  a different  pair,  that  would  be  unrelated.  The 
notion  that  a term  can  be  modified  arises  from  neglect  to  observe  the 
eternal  self-identity  of  all  terms  and  all  logical  concepts,  which  alone 
form  the  constituents  of  propositions*.  What  is  called  modification 
consists  merely  in  haring  at  one  time,  but  not  at  another,  some  specific 
relation  to  some  other  specific  term ; but  the  term  which  sometimes  has 
and  sometimes  has  not  the  relation  in  question  must  be  unchanged, 

* See  Mr  G.  K.  Moore’s  paper  on  “The  Nature  of  Judgment/'  Mind,  N.S., 
Vol.  viii.  Also  *apra,  §§  47,  4U,  where  the  view  adopted  differs  somewhat  from 
Mr  Moore’s. 
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otherwise  it  would  not  be  that  term  which  had  ceased  to  have  the 
relation. 

The  general  objection  to  Lotze's  theory  of  relations  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  The  theory  implies  that  all  propositions  consist  in  the 
ascription  of  a predicate  to  a subject,  and  that  this  ascription  is  not 
a relation.  The  objection  is,  that  the  predicate  is  either  something 
or  nothing.  If  nothing,  it  cannot  be  predicated,  and  the  pretended 
proposition  collapses.  If  something,  predication  expresses  a relation, 
and  a relation  of  the  very  kind  which  the  theory  was  designed  to  avoid. 
Thus  in  either  case  the  theory  stands  condemned,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  regarding  relations  as  all  reducible  to  the  subject-predicate  form. 

427.  (£)  I come  now  to  the  second  of  Lotze^s  objections  to  empty 

space.  This  is  again  of  a somewhat  abstract  logical  character,  but  it 
is  far  easier  to  dispose  of,  since  it  depends  upon  a view  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  Lotze.  There  are,  it  says,  three  and  only  three  kinds  of 
being,  no  one  of  which  belongs  to  space.  These  are  (a)  the  being 
of  things,  which  consists  in  activity  or  the  power  to  produce  effects; 
(#)  the  validity  of  a truth ; (y)  the  being  which  belongs  to  the  contents 
of  our  presentations. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  being,  namely, 
being  simpliciter , and  only  one  kind  of  existence,  namely,  existence  ^im- 
plicit er.  Both  being  and  existence,  I believe,  belong  to  empty  space ; 
but  being  alone  is  relevant  to  the  refutation  of  the  relational  theory — 
existence  belongs  to  the  question  which  Lotze  confounds  with  the  above, 
namely,  as  to  the  reality  or  subjectivity  of  space.  It  may  be  well  first 
to  explain  the  distinction  of  being  and  existence,  and  then  to  return  to 
Lotze’s  three  kinds  of  being. 

Being  is  that  which  belongs  to  every  conceivable  term,  to  every 
possible  object,  of  thought — in  short  to  everything  that  can  possibly 
occur  in  any  proposition,  true  or  false,  and  to  all  such  propositions 
themselves.  Being  belongs  to  whatever  can  be  counted.  If  A be  any 
term  that  can  be  counted  as  one,  it  is  plain  that  A is  something,  and 
therefore  that  A is.  “A  is  not™  must  always  be  either  false  or  meaning- 
less. For  if  A were  nothing,  it  could  not  be  said  not  to  be ; “A  is  not  ™ 
implies  that  there  is  a term  A whose  being  is  denied,  and  hence  that 
A is.  Thus  unless  “ A is  not  ™ be  an  empty  sound,  it  must  be  false — 
whatever  A may  be,  it  certainly  is.  Numbers,  the  Homeric  gods, 
relations,  chimeras  and  four-dimensional  spaces  all  have  being,  for  if 
they  were  not  entities  of  a kind,  we  could  make  no  propositions  about 
them.  Thus  being  is  a general  attribute  of  everything,  and  to  mention 
anything  is  to  show  that  it  is. 

Existence,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  prerogative  of  some  only  amongst 
beings.  To  exist  is  to  have  a specific  relation  to  existence — a relation, 
by  the  way,  which  existence  itself  does  not  have.  This  shows,  inci- 
dentally, the  weakness  of  the  existential  theory  of  judgment — the  theory. 
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that  is,  that  every  proposition  is  concerned  with  something  that  exists. 
For  if  this  theory  were  true,  it  would  still  be  true  that  existence  itself 
is  an  entity,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  existence  does  not  exist. 
Thus  the  consideration  of  existence  itself  leads  to  non-existential  pro- 
positions, and  so  contradicts  the  theory.  The  theory  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  arisen  from  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  existence  and  being. 
Yet  this  distinction  is  essential,  if  we  are  ever  to  deny  the  existence  of 
anything.  For  what  does  not  exist  must  be  something,  or  it  would  be 
meaningless  to  deny  its  existence;  and  hence  we  need  the  concept  of 
being,  as  that  which  belongs  even  to  the  non-existent. 

Returning  now  to  Lotze’s  three  kinds  of  being,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  his  views  involve  hopeless  confusions. 

(a)  The  being  of  things,  Lotze  thinks — following  Leibniz  here  as 
elsewhere — consists  in  activity.  Now  activity  is  a highly  complex  notion, 
which  Lotze  falsely  supposed  unanalyzable.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  plain 
that,  if  there  be  activity,  what  is  active  must  both  be  and  exist,  in 
the  senses  explained  above.  It  will  also  be  conceded,  I imagine,  that 
existence  is  conceptually  distinguishable  from  activity.  Activity  may 
be  a universal  mark  of  what  exists,  but  can  hardly  be  synonymous  with 
existence.  Hence  Lotze  requires  the  highly  disputable  proposition  that 
whatever  exists  must  be  active.  The  true  answer  to  this  proposition 
lies  (1)  in  disproving  the  grounds  alleged  in  its  favour,  (£)  in  proving 
that  activity  implies  the  existence  of  time,  which  cannot  be  itself  active. 
For  the  moment,  however,  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that,  since  existence 
and  activity  are  logically  separable,  the  supposition  that  something  which 
is  not  active  exists  cannot  be  logically  absurd. 

(£)  The  validity  of  a truth — which  is  Lotze’s  second  kind  of  being — 
is  in  reality  no  kind  of  being  at  all.  The  phrase,  in  the  first  place,  is 
ill-chosen — what  is  meant  is  the  truth  of  a truth,  or  rather  the  truth  of 
a proposition.  Now  the  truth  of  a proposition  consists  in  a certain 
^elation  to  truth,  and  presupposes  the  being  of  the  proposition.  And 
as  regards  being,  false  propositions  are  on  exactly  the  same  level,  since 
to  be  false  a proposition  must  already  be.  Thus  validity  is  not  a kind 
of  being,  but  being  belongs  to  valid  and  invalid  propositions  alike. 

(y)  The  being  which  belongs  to  the  contents  of  our  presentations  is 
a subject  upon  which  there  exists  everywhere  the  greatest  confusion. 
This  kind  is  described  by  Lotze  as  “ ein  Vorgestelltxcerden  durch  uns” 
Lotze  presumably  holds  that  the  mind  is  in  some  sense  creative — that 
what  it  intuits  acquires,  in  some  sense,  an  existence  which  it  would  not 
have  if  it  were  not  intuited.  Some  such  theory  is  essential  to  every 
form  of  Kantianism — to  the  belief,  that  is,  that  propositions  which  are 
believed  solely  because  the  mind  is  so  made  that  we  cannot  but  believe 
them  may  yet  be  true  in  virtue  of  our  belief.  But  the  whole  theory 
rests,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  upon  neglect  of  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  an  idea  and  its  object.  Misled  by  neglect  of  being,  people 
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have  supposed  that  what  does  not  exist  is  nothing.  Seeing  that  numbers, 
relations,  and  many  other  objects  of  thought,  do  not  exist  outside  the 
mind,  they  have  supposed  that  the  thoughts  in  which  we  think  of  these 
entities  actually  create  their  own  objects.  Every  one  except  a philo- 
sopher can  see  the  difference  l>etween  a post  and  my  idea  of  a post, 
but  few  see  the  difference  between  the  number  2 and  my  idea  of  the 
number  2.  \ et  the  distinction  is  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  argument  that  2 is  mental  requires  that  2 should  be  essentially  an 
existent.  But  in  that  ease  it  would  be  particular,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  2 to  be  in  two  minds,  or  in  one  mind  at  two  times.  Thus 
2 must  be  in  any  case  an  entity,  which  will  have  being  even  if  it  is  in  no 
mind*.  But  further,  there  are  reasons  for  denying  that  2 is  created  by 
the  thought  which  thinks  it.  For,  in  this  case,  there  could  never  be  two 
thoughts  until  some  one  thought  so ; hence  what  the  person  so  thinking 
supposed  to  be  two  thoughts  would  not  have  been  two,  and  the  opinion, 
when  it  did  arise,  would  be  erroneous.  And  applying  the  same  doctrine 
to  1;  there  cannot  be  one  thought  until  some  one  thinks  so.  Hence 
Adam’s  first  thought  must  have  been  concerned  with  the  number  1 ; 
for  not  a single  thought  could  precede  this  thought.  In  -short,  all 
knowledge  must  be  recognition,  on  pain  of  being  mere  delusion ; Arith- 
metic must  be  discovered  in  just  the  same  sense  in  which  Columbus 
discovered  the  West  Indies,  and  we  no  more  create  numbers  than  he 
created  the  Indians.  The  number  2 is  not  purely  mental,  but  is  an 
entity  which  may  be  thought  of.  Whatever  can  be  thought  of  has 
being,  and  its  being  is  a precondition,  not  a result,  of  its  being  thought 
of.  As  regards  the  existence  of  an  object  of  thought,  however,  nothing 
can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  being  thought  of,  since  it  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  the  thought  which  thinks  of  it.  Hence,  finally,  no 
special  kind  of  being  belongs  to  the  objects  of  our  presentations  as  such. 
With  this  conclusion,  Lotze’s  second  argument  is  disposed  of. 

428.  (3)  Lotze’s  third  argument  has  been  a great  favourite,  ever 

since  Leibniz  introduced  it.  All  points,  we  are  told,  are  exactly  alike, 
and  therefore  any  two  must  have  the  same  mutual  relation  as  any 
other  two ; yet  their  mutual  distances  must  differ,  and  even,  according 
to  Lotze  (though  in  this,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  seems  to  mean  it, 
he  is  mistaken),  the  relation  of  every  pair  must  be  peculiar  to  that 
pair.  This  argument  will  be  found  to  depend  again  upon  the  subject- 
predicate  logic  which  we  have  already  examined.  To  be  exactly  alike 
can  only  mean — as  in  Leibniz’s  Identity  of  Indiscemibles — not  to 
have  different  predicates.  But  when  once  it  is  recognised  that  there 
is  no  essential  distinction  between  subjects  and  predicates,  it  is  seen  that 
any  two  simple  terms  simply  differ  immediately — they  are  two,  and 
this  is  the  sum-total  of  .their  differences.  Complex  terms,  it  is  true, 
have  differences  which  can  l)e  revealed  by  analysis.  The  constituents 

* Cf.  Frege,  Grundge&etze  der  Arithmetik,  p.  xviii. 
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of  the  one  may  be  A,  i?,  C,  -D,  while  those  of  the  other  are  A,  F,  F,  G. 
But  the  differences  of  J5,  C,  D from  £,  F,  G are  still  immediate  dif- 
ferences, and  immediate  differences  must  be  the  source  of  all  mediate 
differences.  Indeed  it  is  a sheer  logical  error  to  suppose  that,  if  there 
were  an  ultimate  distinction  between  subjects  and  predicates,  subjects 
could  be  distinguished  by  differences  of  predicates.  For  before  two 
subjects  can  differ  as  to  predicates,  they  must  already  be  two;  and 
thus  the  immediate  diversity  is  prior  to  that  obtained  from  diversity 
of  predicates.  Again,  two  terms  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  first 
instance  by  difference  of  relation  to  other  terms;  for  difference  of  relation 
presupposes  two  distinct  terms,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  ground  of 
their  distinctness.  Thus  if  there  is  to  be  any  diversity  at  all,  there  must 
be  immediate  diversity,  and  this  kind  belongs  to  points. 

Again,  points  have  also  the  subsequent  kind  of  diversity  consisting  in 
difference  of  relation.  They  differ  not  only,  as  Lotze  urges,  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  but  also  in  their  relations  to  the  objects  in  them. 
Thus  they  seem  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  colours,  sounds,  or  smells. 
Two  colours,  or  two  simple  smells,  have  no  intrinsic  difference  save  im- 
mediate diversity,  but  have,  like  points,  different  relations  to  other  terms. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  the  plausibility  of  the  notion  that  all  points  are 
exactly  alike  ? This  notion  is,  I believe,  a psychological  illusion,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  remember  a point,  so  as  to  know  it  when  we 
meet  it  again.  Among  simultaneously  presented  points  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish;  but  though  we  are  perpetually  moving,  and  thus  being 
brought  among  new  points,  we  are  quite  unable  to  detect  this  fact  by 
our  senses,  and  we  recognise  places  only  by  the  objects  they  contain. 
But  this  seems  to  be  a mere  blindness  on  our  part — there  is  no  difficulty, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  in  supposing  an  immediate  difference  between  points, 
as  between  colours,  but  a difference  which  our  senses  are  not  constructed 
to  be  aware  of.  Let  us  take  an  analogy : Suppose  a man  with  a very 
bad  memory  for  faces:  he  would  be  able  to  know,  at  any  moment, 
whether  he  saw  one  face  or  many,  but  he  would  not  be  aware  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  any  of  the  faces  before.  Thus  he  might  be  led  to 
define  people  by  the  rooms  in  which  he  saw  them,  and  to  suppose  it 
self-contradictory  that  new  people  should  come  to  his  lectures,  or  old 
people  cease  to  do  so.  In  the  latter  point,  at  least,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  lecturers  that  he  would  be  mistaken.  And  as  with  faces,  so  with 
points — inability  to  recognise  them  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  absence 
of  individuality,  but  merely  to  our  incapacity. 

429.  (4)  Ijotze’s  fourth  argument  is  an  endeavour  to  effect  a reductio 
ad  absardum , by  proving  that,  on  the  absolute  theory,  points  must  inter- 
act. The  being  of  every  point,  Lotze  contends,  must  consist  in  the 
fact  that  it  distinguishes  itself  from  every  other,  and  takes  up  an 
invariable  position  relatively  to  every  other.  Many  fallacies  are  con- 
tained in  this  argument.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  what  may  be  called 
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the  ratiocinator's  fallacy,  which  consists  in  supposing  that  everything 
has  to  be  explained  by  showing  that  it  is  something  else.  Thus  the 
being  of  a point,  for  Lotze,  must  be  found  in  its  difference  from  other 
points,  while,  as  a matter  of  fact,  its  being  is  simply  its  being.  So  far 
from  being  explained  by  something  else,  the  being  of  a point  is  pre- 
supposed in  all  other  propositions  about  it,  as  eg.  in  the  proposition 
that  the  point  differs  from  other  points.  Again,  the  phrase  that  the 
point  distinguishes  itself  from  all  other  points  seems  to  be  designed  to 
imply  some  kind  of  self-assertion,  as  though  the  point  would  not  be 
different  unless  it  chose  to  differ.  This  suggestion  helps  out  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  relations  between  points  are  in  reality  a form  of 
interaction.  Lotze,  believing  as  he  does  that  activity  is  essential  to 
existence,  is  unable  to  imagine  any  other  relation  between  existents 
than  that  of  interaction.  How  hopelessly  inapplicable  such  a view  is, 
will  appear  from  an  analysis  of  interaction.  Interaction  is  an  enormously 
complex  notion,  presupposing  a host  of  other  relations,  and  involving,  in 
its  usual  form,  the  distinction  of  a thing  from  its  qualities — a distinction 
dependent  on  the  subject-predicate  logic  already  criticized.  Interaction, 
to  begin  with,  is  either  the  simultaneous  action  of  A on  B and  B on  A , 
or  the  action  of  the  present  states  of  A and  B conjointly  on  their  states 
at  the  next  instant.  In  either  case  it  implies  action.  Action  generally 
may  be  defined  as  a causal  relation  between  one  or  more  states  of  one  or 
more  things  at  the  present  instant  and  one  or  more  states  of  the  same  or 
different  things  at  a subsequent  instant.  When  there  is  only  one  thing 
in  both  cases,  the  action  is  immanent  if  the  thing  be  the  same  in  cause 
and  effect,  transient  if  the  cause  be  in  one  thing  and  the  effect  in 
another.  In  order  to  speak  of  action,  rather  than  causality  simply,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  things  enduring  for  a certain  time,  and  having 
changing  states.  Thus  the  notion  of  interaction  presupposes  the  fol- 
lowing relations : (1)  diversity  between  things ; (2)  diversity  between 
the  states  of  things ; (3)  simultaneity ; (4)  succession ; (5)  causality ; 
(6)  the  relation  of  a thing  to  its  states.  This  notion,  involving,  as 
a moment’s  inspection  shows,  six  simpler  relations  in  its  analysis,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fundamental  relation ! No  wonder  absurdities  are 
produced  by  such  a supposition.  But  the  absurdities  belong  to  Lotze, 
not  to  space.  To  reduce  the  relations  of  points  to  interactions,  on  the 
ground  that  interaction  is  the  type  of  all  relations,  is  to  display  a com- 
plete incapacity  in  the  simplest  problems  of  analysis.  The  relations  of 
points  are  not  interactions,  any  more  than  before  and  after,  or  diversity, 
or  greater  and  less,  are  interactions.  They  are  eternal  relations  of 
entities,  like  the  relation  of  1 to  £ or  of  interaction  itself  to  causality. 
Points  do  not  assign  positions  to  each  other,  as  though  they  were  each 
other’s  pew-openers : they  eternally  have  the  relations  which  they  have, 
just  like  all  other  entities.  The  whole  argument,  indeed,  rests  upon  an 
absurd  dogma,  supported  by  a false  and  scholastic  logic. 
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430.  (5)  The  fifth  argument  seems  to  be  designed  to  prove  the 

Kantian  apriority  of  space.  There  are,  it  says,  necessary  propositions 
concerning  space,  which  show  that  the  nature  of  space  is  not  a “ mere 
fact.’"  We  are  intended  to  infer  that  space  is  an  a priori  intuition, 
and  a psychological  reason  is  given  why  we  cannot  imagine  holes  in 
space.  The  impossibility  of  holes  is  apparently  what  is  called  a necessity, 
of  thought.  This  argument  again  involves  much  purely  logical  dis- 
cussion. Concerning  necessities  of  thought,  the  Kantian  theory  seems 
to  lead  to  the  curious  result  that  whatever  we  cannot  help  believing 
must  be  false.  What  we  cannot  help  believing,  in  this  case,  is  something 
as  to  the  nature  of  space,  not  as  to  the  nature  of  our  minds.  The 
explanation  offered  is,  that  there  is  no  space  outside  our  minds ; whence 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  our  unavoidable  beliefs  about  space  are  all 
mistaken.  Moreover  we  only  push  one  stage  farther  back  the  region 
of  “ mere  fact,”  for  the  constitution  of  our  minds  remains  still  a 
mere  fact. 

The  theory  of  necessity  urged  by  Kant,  and  adopted  here  by  Lotze, 
appears  radically  vicious.  Everything  is  in  a sense  a mere  fact.  A 
proposition  is  said  to  be  proved  when  it  is  deduced  from  premisses ; but 
the  premisses,  ultimately,  and  the  rule  of  inference,  have  to  be  simply 
assumed.  Thus  any  ultimate  premiss  is,  in  a certain  sense,  a mere  fact. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  true  proposition  of  which  there 
is  any  sense  in  saying  that  it  might  have  been  false.  One  might  as  well 
say  that  redness  might  have  been  a taste  and  not  a colour.  What  is 
true,  is  true ; what  is  false,  is  false ; and  concerning  fundamentals,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  only  logical  meaning  of  necessity  seems 
to  be  derived  from  implication.  A proposition  is  more  or  less  necessary 
according  as  the  class  of  propositions  for  which  it  is  a premiss  is  greater 
or  smaller*.  In  this  sense  the  propositions  of  logic  have  the  greatest 
necessity,  and  those  of  geometry  have  a high  degree  of  necessity.  But 
this  sense  of  necessity  yields  no  valid  argument  from  our  inability  to 
imagine  holes  in  space  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  really  be  any 
space  at  all  except  in  our  imaginations. 

431.  (6)  The  last  argument  may  be  shortly  disposed  of.  If  points 
be  independent  entities,  Lotze  argues — so  I interpret  him — that  we  can 
imagine  a new  point  coming  into  existence.  This  point,  then,  must 
have  the  appropriate  relations  to  other  points.  Either  it  creates  the 
other  points  with  the  relations,  or  it  merely  creates  the  relations  to 
already  existing  points.  Now  it  must  be  allowed  that,  if  there  be  real 
points,  it  is  not  self-contradictory  to  suppose  some  of  them  non-existent. 
But  strictly  speaking,  no  single  proposition  whatever  is  self-contradictory. 
The  nearest  approach  would  be  “ No  proposition  is  true,”  since  this 
implies  its  own  truth.  But  even  here,  it  is  not  strictly  self-contradictory 


* Cf.  G.  E.  Moore,  “Necessity/*  Mind,  N.S.,  No.  35. 
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to  deny  the  implication.  Everywhere  we  come  upon  propositions  ac- 
cepted because  they  are  self-evident,  and  for  no  other  reason : the  law 
of  contradiction  itself  is  such  a proposition.  The  mutual  implication  of 
all  the  points  of  space  seems  to  be  another;  the  denial  of  some  only 
among  points  is  rejected  for  the  same  reason  as  the  assertion  that  such 
and  such  a proposition  is  both  true  and  false,  namely,  because  both  are 
obviously  untrue.  But  if,  per  impossibile , a point  previously  missing 
were  to  come  into  existence,  it  would  not  create  new  points,  but  would 
have  the  appropriate  relations  to  already  existing  points.  The  point, 
in  fact,  would  have  already  had  being,  and  as  an  entity  would  have 
eternally  had  to  other  points  the  same  relations  as  it  has  when  it  comes 
into  existence.  Thus  Lotze’s  argument  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
depends  upon  a faulty  logic,  and  is  easily  met  by  more  correct  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  judgment. 

I conclude,  from  the  above  discussion,  that  absolute  position  is  not 
logically  inadmissible,  and  that  a space  composed  of  points  is  not  self- 
contradictory.  The  difficulties  which  used  to  be  found  in  the  nature 
of  infinity  depended  upon  adherence  to  one  definite  axiom,  namely,  that 
a whole  must  have  more  terms  than  a part;  those  in  the  nature  of 
space,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  general  logic.  With  a subject-predicate  theory  of  judgment,  space 
necessarily  appears  to  involve  contradictions ; but  when  once  the  ir- 
reducible nature  of  relational  propositions  is  admitted,  all  the  supposed 
difficulties  vanish  like  smoke*.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  so  far  as 
I am  able  to  perceive,  to  deny  the  ultimate  and  absolute  philosophical 
validity  of  a theory  of  geometry  which  regards  space  as  composed  of 
points,  and  not  as  a mere  assemblage  of  relations  between  non-spatial 
terms. 


* Cf.  ray  Philosophy  of  Leibniz,  Cambridge,  1900,  ('hap.  x. 
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KANTS  THEORY  OF  SPACE. 

432.  In  the  present  chapter  I do  not  propose  to  undertake  a 
minute  or  textual  examination  of  Kant’s  opinions ; this  has  been  done 
elsewhere,  and  notably  in  Vaihinger’s  monumental  commentary,  so  well 
that  it  need  not  be  done  over  again  here.  It  is  only  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  Kantian  doctrine  that  I wish  to  discuss.  This  doctrine,  more  or 
less  modified,  has  held  the  field  for  over  a century,  and  has  won  a nearly 
universal  acceptance.  As  my  views  are,  on  almost  every  point  of  mathe- 
matical theory,  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Kant,  it  becomes 
necessary  explicitly  to  defend  the  opinions  in  which  I differ  from  him*. 
In  this  I shall  pay  special  attention  to  what  Kant  calls  the  transcendental 
arguments,  i.e.  those  derived  from  the  nature  of  mathematics. 

433.  Broadly  speaking,  the  way  in  which  Kant  seeks  to  deduce  his 
theory  of  space  from  mathematics  (especially  in  the  Prolegomena)  is 
as  follows.  Starting  from  the  question : “ How  is  pure  mathematics 
possible?”  Kant  first  points  out  that  all  the  propositions  of  mathe- 
matics are  synthetic.  He  infers  hence  that  these  propositions  cannot, 
as  Leibniz  had  hoped,  be  proved  by  means  of  a logical  calculus ; on  the 
contrary,  they  require,  he  says,  certain  synthetic  a priori  propositions, 
which  may  be  called  axioms,  and  even  then  (it  would  seem)  the  reasoning 
employed  in  deductions  from  the  axioms  is  different  from  that  of  pure 
logic.  Now  Kant  was  not  willing  to  admit  that  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  could  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  experience ; hence 
he  concluded  that  the  propositions  of  mathematics  all  deal  with  some- 
thing subjective,  which  he  calls  a form  of  intuition.  Of  these  forms 
there  are  two,  space  and  time ; time  is  the  source  of  Arithmetic,  space 
of  Geometry.  It  is  only  in  the  forms  of  time  and  space  that  objects 
can  be  experienced  by  a subject;  and  thus  pure  mathematics  must  be 
applicable  to  all  experience.  What  is  essential,  from  the  logical  point 

* rhe  theory  of  space  which  I shall  discuss  will  be  that  of  the  Critique  and  the 
Prolegomena.  Pre-critical  works,  and  the  Metaphysische  Anfangsgriinde  der  Natur- 
wi&nenschaft  (which  differs  from  the  Critique  on  this  point),  will  not  be  considered. 
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of  view,  is,  that  the  d priori  intuitions  supply  methods  of  reasoning  and 
inference  which  formal  logic  does  not  admit ; and  these  methods,  we  are 
told,  make  the  figure  (which  may  of  course  be  merely  imagined)  essential 
to  all  geometrical  proofs.  The  opinion  that  time  and  space  are  sub- 
jective is  reinforced  by  the  antinomies,  where  Kant  endeavours  to  prove 
that,  if  they  be  anything  more  than  forms  of  experience,  they  must  be 
definitely  self-contradictory. 

In  the  above  outline  I have  omitted  everything  not  relevant  to  the 
philosophy  of  mathematics.  The  questions  of  chief  importance  to  us, 
as  regards  the  Kantian  theory,  are  two,  namely,  (1)  are  the  reasonings 
in  mathematics  in  any  way  different  from  those  of  Formal  Logic  ? (2)  are 
there  any  contradictions  in  the  notions  of  time  and  space  ? If  these  two 
pillars  of  the  Kantian  edifice  can  be  pulled  down,  we  shall  have  success- 
fully played  the  part  of  Samson  towards  his  disciples. 

434.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning  was 
obscured  in  Kant's  day  by  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  Kant  never 
doubted  for  a moment  that  the  propositions  of  logic  are  analytic,  whereas 
he  rightly  perceived  that  those  of  mathematics  are  synthetic.  It  has 
since  appeared  that  logic  is  just  as  synthetic  as  all  other  kinds  of  truth ; 
but  this  is  a purely  philosophical  question,  which  I shall  here  pass  by*. 
In  the  second  place,  formal  logic  was,  in  Kant’s  day,  in  a very  much 
more  backward  state  than  at  present.  It  was  still  possible  to  hold,  as 
Kant  did,  that  no  great  advance  had  been  made  since  Aristotle,  and 
that  none,  therefore,  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  The  syllogism 
still  remained  the  one  type  of  formally  correct  reasoning;  and  the  syl- 
logism was  certainly  inadequate  for  mathematics.  But  now,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  mathematical  logicians,  formal  logic  is  enriched  by  several 
forms  of  reasoning  not  reducible  to  the  syllogism  f,  and  by  means  of 
these  all  mathematics  can  be,  and  large  parts  of  mathematics  actually 
have  been,  developed  strictly  according  to  the  rules.  In  the  third  place, 
in  Kant’s  day,  mathematics  itself  was,  logically,  very  inferior  to  what  it 
is  now.  It  is  perfectly  true,  for  example,  that  any  one  who  attempts, 
without  the  use  of  the  figure,  to  deduce  Euclid’s  seventh  proposition 
from  Euclid’s  axioms,  will  find  the  task  impossible ; and  there  probably 
did  not  exist,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  any  single  logically  correct 
piece  of  mathematical  reasoning,  that  is  to  say,  any  reasoning  which 
correctly  deduced  its  result  from  the  explicit  premisses  laid  down  by  the 
author.  Since  the  correctness  of  the  result  seemed  indubitable,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  mathematical  proof  was  something  different 
from  logical  proof.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  difference  lay  in 
the  fact  that  mathematical  proofs  were  simply  unsound.  On  cioser 
examination,  it  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  propositions  which. 


* See  my  Philosophy  of  Leibniz,  §11. 
t See  Chap,  ii  supra*  esp.  § 18. 
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to  Kant,  were  undoubted  truths,  are  as  a matter  of  fact  demonstrably 
false*.  A still  larger  class  of  propositions — for  instance,  Euclid’s  seventh 
proposition  mentioned  above — can  be  rigidly  deduced  from  certain  pre- 
misses, but  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  premisses  themselves  are 
true  or  false.  Thus  the  supposed  peculiarity  of  mathematical  reasoning 
has  disappeared. 

The  belief  that  the  reasonings  of  Geometry  are  in  any  way  peculiar 
has  been,  I hope,  sufficiently  refuted  already  by  the  detailed  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  these  reasonings,  and  especially  by  Chapter  xlix. 
We  have  seen  that  all  geometrical  results  follow,  by  the  mere  rules  of 
logic,  from  the  definitions  of  the  various  spaces.  And  as  regards  the 
opinion  that  Arithmetic  depends  upon  time,  this  too,  I hope,  has  been 
answered  by  our  accounts  of  the  relation  of  Arithmetic  to  Logic.  In- 
deed, apart  from  any  detail,  it  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  simple 
observation  that  time  must  have  parts,  and  therefore  plurality,  whole 
and  part,  are  prior  to  any  theory  of  time.  All  mathematics,  we  may 
say — and  in  proof  of  our  assertion  we  have  the  actual  development  of 
the  subject — is  deducible  from  the  primitive  propositions  of  formal  logic: 
these  being  admitted,  no  further  assumptions  are  required. 

But  admitting  the  reasonings  of  Geometry  to  be  purely  formal,  a 
Kantian  may  still  maintain  that  an  a priori  intuition  assures  him  that 
the  definition  of  three-dimensional  Euclidean  space,  alone  among  the 
definitions  of  possible  spaces,  is  the  definition  of  an  existent,  or  at  any 
rate  of  an  entity  having  some  relation  to  existents  which  other  spaces 
do  not  have.  This  opinion  is,  strictly  speaking,  irrelevant  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  mathematics,  since  mathematics  is  throughout  indifferent  to 
the  question  whether  its  entities  exist.  Kant  thought  that  the  actual 
reasoning  of  mathematics  was  different  from  that  of  logic ; the  suggested 
emendation  drops  this  opinion,  and  maintains  merely  a new  primitive 
proposition,  to  the  effect  that  Euclidean  space  is  that  of  the  actual 
world.  Thus,  although  I do  not  believe  in  any  immediate  intuition 
guaranteeing  any  such  primitive  proposition,  I .shall  not  undertake  the 
refutation  of  this  opinion.  It  is  enough,  for  my  purpose,  to  have  shown 
that  no  such  intuition  is  relevant  in  any  strictly  mathematical  pro- 
position. 

435.  It  remains  to  discuss  the  mathematical  antinomies.  These 
are  concerned  with  infinity  and  continuity,  which  Kant  supposed  to  be 
specially  spatio-temporal.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  view  is  mis- 
taken, since  both  occur  iii  pure  Arithmetic.  We  have  seen  also  in 
Part  V (especially  in  Chapter  xui)  that  the  supposed  antinomies  of 
infinity  and  continuity,  in  their  arithmetical  form,  are  soluble;  it 
remains  to  prove  the  same  conclusion  concerning  Kant’s  spatio-temporal 


* For  example,  the  proposition  that  every  continuous  function  can  be  dif- 
ferentiated. 
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form.  The  third  and  fourth  antinomies  are  not  relevant  here,  since  they 
involve  causality ; only  the  first  two,  therefore,  will  be  examined. 

First  Antinomy.  Thesis : “ The  world  has  a beginning  in  time,  and 
as  regards  space  also  is  enclosed  within  limits."  This  statement  is  not 
concerned  with  pure  time  and  pure  space,  but  with  the  things  in  them. 
The  proof,  such  as  it  is,  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  time  only,  and  is 
effected  by  rednctio  ad  dbsurdum . “For  assume,"  it  says,  “that  the 
world  has  no  beginning  in  time,  then  an  eternity  has  passed  away 
(abgelaufen)  before  every  given  point  of  time,  and  consequently  an 
infinite  series  of  conditions  of  the  things  in  the  world  has  happened. 
But  the  infinity  of  a series  consists  in  this,  that  it  can  never  be  com- 
pleted by  successive  synthesis.  Consequently  an  infinite  past  series  of 
things  in  the  world  ( Weltreihe ) is  impossible,  and  a beginning  of  the 
world  is  a necessary  condition  of  its  existence,  which  was  first  to  be 
proved.'” 

This  argument  is  difficult  to  follow,  and  suggests  a covert  appeal  to 
causality  and  the  supposed  necessity  for  a first  cause.  Neglecting  this 
aspect  of  the  argument,  it  would  seem  that,  like  most  of  the  arguments 
against  infinity,  it  fails  to  understand  the  use  of  the  class-concept  and 
the  word  any.  It  is  supposed — so  it  would  seem — that  the  events  pre- 
ceding a given  event  ought  to  be  definable  by  extension,  which,  if  their 
number  is  infinite,  is  obviously  not  the  case.  “ Completion  by  successive 
synthesis  " seems  roughly  equivalent  to  enumeration,  and  it  is  true  that 
enumeration  of  an  infinite  series  is  practically  impossible.  But  the  series 
may  be  none  the  less  perfectly  definable,  as  the  class  of  terms  having  a 
specified  relation  to  a specified  term.  It  then  remains  a question,  as 
with  all  classes,  whether  the  class  is  finite  or  infinite;  and  in  the  latter 
alternative,  as  we  saw  in  Part  V,  that  there  is  nothing  self-contradictory. 
In  fact,  to  elicit  a contradiction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  as  an 
axiom  that  every  class  must  have  a finite  number  of  terms — an  axiom 
which  can  be  refuted,  and  for  which  there  are  no  grounds.  It  seems, 
however,  that  previous  events  are  regarded  by  Kant  as  causes  of  later 
ones,  and  that  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  logically  prior  to  the  effect. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  for  speaking  of  conditions,  and  for  confining 
the  antinomy  to  events  instead  of  moments.  If  the  cause  were  logically 
prior  to  the  effect,  this  argument  would,  I think,  be  valid ; but  we  shall 
find,  in  Part  VII,  that  cause  and  effect  are  on  the  same  logical  level. 
Thus  the  thesis  of  the  first  antinomy,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  time,  must 
be  rejected  as  false,  and  the  argument  concerning  space,  since  it  depends 
upon  that  regarding  time,  falls  also. 

Antithesis.  “ The-  world  has  no  beginning,  and  no  limits  in  space, 
but  is  infinite  both  in  respect  of  time  and  space."  The  proof  of  this 
proposition  assumes  the  infinity  of  pure  time  and  space,  and  argues  that 
these  imply  events  and  things  to  fill  them.  This  view  was  rejected,  as 
regards  space,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  can  be  disproved,  as  regards 
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time,  by  precisely  similar  arguments ; it  is  in  any  case  irrelevant  to  our 
contention,  since  no  proof  is  offered  that  time  and  space  are  themselves 
infinite.  This,  in  fact,  seems  incapable  of  proof,  since  it  depends  upon 
the  merely  self-evident  axiom  that  there  is  a moment  before  any  given 
moment,  and  a point  beyond  any  given  point.  But  as  no  converse  proof 
is  valid,  we  may,  in  this  instance,  regard  the  self-evident  as  true. 
Whether  events  had  a beginning,  and  whether  matter  is  bounded  by 
empty  space,  are  questions  which,  if  our  philosophy  of  space  and 
time  l>e  sound,  no  argument  independent  of  causality  can  decide. 

Second  Antinomy . Thesis:  “ Every  complex  substance  in  the  world 
consists  of  simple  parts,  and  nothing  exists  anywhere  except  the  simple, 
or  what  is  composed  of  simple  parts/'  Here,  again,  tiie  argument  applies 
to  things  in  space  and  time,  not  to  space  and  time  themselves.  We 
may  extend  it  to  space  and  time,  and  to  all  collections,  whether  existent 
or  not.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  proposition,  true  or  false,  is 
concerned  purely  with  whole  and  part,  and  has  no  special  relation  to 
space  and  time.  Instead  of  a complex  substance,  we  might  consider  the 
numbers  between  1 and  2,  or  any  other  definable  collection.  And  with 
this  extension,  the  proof  of  the  proposition  must,  I think,  be  admitted ; 
only  that  terms  or  concepts  should  be  substituted  for  substances , and 
that,  instead  of  the  argument  that  relations  between  substances  are 
accidental  (zafciUig),  we  should  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
relations  imply  terms,  and  complexity  implies  relations. 

Antithesis.  “ No  complex  thing  in  the  world  consists  of  simple  parts, 
and  nothing  simple  exists  in  it  anywhere/’  The  proof  of  this  pro- 
position, as  of  the  first  antithesis,  assumes,  what  is  alone  really  interest- 
ing to  us,  the  corresponding  property  of  space.  “Space,"  Kant  says, 
**  does  not  consist  of  simple  parts,  but  of  spaces."  This  dogma  is 
regarded  as  self-evident,  though  all  employment  of  points  shows  that 
it  is  not  universally  accepted.  It  appeal's  to  me  that  the  argument  of 
the  thesis,  extended  as  I have  just  suggested,  applies  to  pure  space  as  to 
any  other  collection,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  simple  points 
which  compose  space.  As  the  dogma  is  not  argued,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  held.  The  usual  argument  from 
infinite  division  is  probably  what  influenced  Kant.  However  many  parts 
we  divide  a space  into,  these  parts  are  still  spaces,  not  points.  But 
however  many  parts  we  divide  the  stretch  of  ratios  between  1 and  2 
into,  the  parts  are  still  stretches,  not  single  numbers.  Thus  the  argument 
against  points  proves  that  there  are  no  numbers,  and  will  equally  prove 
that  there  are  no  colours  or  tones.  All  these  absurdities  involve  a 
covert  use  of  the  axiom  of  fmitudc,  i.e.  the  axiom  that,  if  a space  does 
consist  of  points,  it  must  consist  of  some  finite  number  of  points.  When 
once  this  is  denied,  we  may  admit  that  no  finite  number  of  divisions  of 
a space  will  lead  to  points,  while  yet  holding  every  space  to  be  com- 
posed of  points.  A finite  space  is  a whole  consisting  of  simple  parts, 
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but  not  of  any  finite  number  of  simple  parts*  Exactly  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  stretch  between  1 and  % Thus  the  antinomy  is  not 
specially  spatial,  and  any  answer  which  is  applicable  in  Arithmetic  is 
applicable  here  also.  The  thesis,  which  is  an  essential  postulate  of  Logic, 
should  be  accepted,  while  the  antithesis  should  be  rejected. 

Thus  Kant’s  antinomies  do  not  specially  involve  space  and  time:  any 
other  continuous  series,  including  that  of  real  numbers,  raises  the  same 
problems.  And  what  is  more,  the  properties  of  space  and  time,  to 
which  Kant  appeals,  are  general  properties  of  such  series.  Other 
antinomies  than  Kant’s — eg.  that  concerning  absolute  and  relative 
position,  or  concerning  the  straight  line  as  both  a relation  and  a 
collection  of  points — have  been  solved  in  the  preceding  chapters  of 
this  Part.  Kant’s  antinomies,  which  involve  the  difficulties  of  infinity, 
are  by  far  the  most  serious,  and  these  being  essentially  arithmetical, 
have  been  already  solved  in  Part  V. 

436.  Before  proceeding  to  matter  and  motion,  let  us  briefly  re- 
capitulate the  results  of  this  Part.  Geometry,  we  said,  is  the  study 
of  series  having  more  than  one  dimension ; and  such  series  arise  wherever 
we  have  a series  whose  terms  are  series.  This  subject  is  important  in 
pure  mathematics,  because  it  gives  us  new  kinds  of  order  and  new 
methods  of  generating  order.  It  is  important  in  applied  mathematics, 
because  at  least  one  series  of  several  dimensions  exists,  namely,  space. 
We  found  that  the  abstract  logical  method,  based  upon  the  logic  of 
relations,  which  had  served  hitherto,  was  still  adequate,  and  enabled  us 
to  define  all  the  classes  of  entities  which  mathematicians  call  spaces, 
and  to  deduce  from  the  definitions  all  the  propositions  of  the  cor- 
responding Geometries.  We  found  that  the  continuity  and  infinity 
of  a space  can  always  be  arithmetically  defined,  and  that  no  new 
indefinables  occur  in  Geometry.  We  saw  that  the  philosophical  ob- 
jections to  points  raised  by  most  philosophers  are  all  capable  of  being 
answered  by  an  amended  logic,  and  that  Kant’s  belief  in  the  peculiarity 
of  geometrical  reasoning,  and  in  the  existence  of  certain  antinomies 
peculiar  to  space  and  time,  has  been  disproved  by  the  modern  realization 
of  Leibniz’s  universal  characteristic.  Thus,  although  we  discussed  no 
problems  specially  concerned  with  what  actually  exists,  we  incidentally 
answered  all  the  arguments  usually  alleged  against  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  space.  Since  common  sense  affirms  this  existence,  there  seems 
therefore  no  longer  any  reason  for  denying  it ; and  this  conclusion,  we 
shall  find,  will  give  us  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  philosophy  of 
Dynamics. 


PART  VII. 


MATTER  AND  MOTION. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 


MATTER. 

437.  T he  nature  of  matter,  even  more  than  that  of  space,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a cardinal  problem  of  philosophy.  In  the 
present  work,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  question : What 
is  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  actually  exists?  We  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  analysis  of  rational  Dynamics  considered  as  a branch 
of  pure  mathematics,  which  introduces  its  subject-matter  by  definition, 
not  by  observation  of  the  actual  world.  Thus  we  are  not  confined  to 
laws  of  motion  which  are  empirically  verified:  non-Newtonian  Dynamics, 
like  non-Euclidean  Geometry,  must  be  as  interesting  to  us  as  the  or- 
thodox system.  It  is  true  that  philosophical  arguments  against  the 
reality  of  matter  usually  endeavour  to  raise  logical  objections  to  the 
notion  of  matter,  and  these  objections,  like  the  objections  to  absolute 
space,  are  relevant  to  a discussion  of  mathematical  principles.  But  they 
need  not  greatly  concern  us  at  this  stage,  as  they  have  mostly  been  dealt 
with  incidentally  in  the  vindication  of  space.  Those  who  have  agreed 
that  a space  composed  of  points  is  possible,  will  probably  agree  also 
that  matter  is  possible.  But  the  question  of  possibility  is  in  any  case 
subsequent  to  our  immediate  question,  which  is : What  is  matter  ? And 
here  matter  is  to  mean,  matter  as  it  occurs  in  rational  Dynamics,  quite 
independents  of  all  questions  as  to  its  actual  existence. 

438.  There  is — so  wre  decided  in  Part  VI — no  logical  implication  of 
other  entities  in  space.  It  does  not  follow,  merely  because  there  is 
space,  that  therefore  there  are  things  in  it.  If  we  are  to  believe  this, 
we  must  believe  it  on  new  grounds,  or  rather  on  what  is  called  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  Thus  we  are  here  taking  an  entirely  new  step. 
Among  terms  which  appear  to  exist,  there  are,  we  may  say,  four  great 
classes : (1)  instants,  (&)  points,  (3)  terms  which  occupy  instants  but  not 
points,  (4)  terms  which  occupy  both  points  and  instants.  It  seem$  to 
be  the  fact  that  there  are  no  terms  which  occupy  points  but  not  instants. 
What  is  meant  by  occupying  a point  or  an  instant,  analysis  cannot 
explain;  this  is  a fundamental  relation,  expressed  by  in  or  at>  asym- 
metrical and  intransitive,  indefinable  and  simple.  It  is  evident  that 
bits  of  matter  are  among  the  terms  of  (4).  Matter  or  materiality  itself, 
the  class-concept,  is  among  the  terms  which  do  not  exist,  but  bits  of 
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matter  exist  both  in  time  and  in  space.  They  do  not,  however,  form 
the  whole  of  class  (4):  there  are,  besides,  the  so-called  secondary  qualities, 
at  least  colours,  which  exist  in  time  and  space,  but  are  not  matter.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  subjectivity  of  secondary  qualities, 
but  at  least  we  must  agree  that  they  differ  from  matter.  How,  then,  is 
matter  to  be  defined  ? 

439.  There  is  a well-worn  traditional  answer  to  this  question. 
Matter,  we  are  told,  is  a substance,  a thing,  a subject,  of  which  secondary 
qualities  are  the  predicates.  But  this  traditional  answer  cannot  content 
us.  The  whole  doctrine  of  subject  and  predicate,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  argue,  is  radically  false,  and  must  be  abandoned.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether,  without  it,  any  sense  other  than  that  of  Chapter  iv 
can  be  made  of  the  notion  of  thing.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  things 
are  organic  unities,  composed  of  many  parts  expressing  the  whole  and 
expressed  in  the  whole.  This  notion  is  apt  to  replace  the  older  notion  of 
substance,  not,  I think,  to  the  advantage  of  precise  thinking.  The  only 
kind  of  unity  to  which  I can  attach  any  precise  sense — apart  from  the  unity 
of  the  absolutely  simple — is  that  of  a whole  composed  of  parts.  But  this 
form  of  unity  cannot  be  what  is  called  organic ; for  if  the  parts  express  the 
whole  or  the  other  parts,  they  must  be  complex,  and  therefore  themselves 
contain  parts ; if  the  parts  have  been  analyzed  as  far  as  possible,  they 
must  be  simple  terms,  incapable  of  expressing  anything  except  them- 
selves. A distinction  is  made,  in  support  of  organic  unities,  between 
conceptual  analysis  and  real  division  into  parts.  What  is  really  indi- 
visible, we  are  told,  may  be  conceptually  analyzable.  This  distinction,  if 
the  conceptual  analysis  be  regarded  as  subjective,  seems  to  me  wholly 
inadmissible.  All  complexity  is  conceptual  in  the  sense  that  it  is  due 
to  a whole  capable  of  logical  analysis,  but  is  real  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  no  dependence  upon  the  mind,  but  only  upon  the  nature  of  the 
object.  Where  the  mind  can  distinguish  elements,  there  must  be  different 
elements  to  distinguish ; though,  alas ! there  are  often  different  elements 
which  the  mind  does  not  distinguish.  The  analysis  of  a finite  space 
into  points  is  no  more  objective  than  the  analysis  (say)  of  causality  into 
time-sequence  + ground  and  consequent,  or  of  equality  into  sameness  of 
relation  to  a given  magnitude.  In  every  case  of  analysis,  there  is  a 
whole  consisting  of  parts  with  relations ; it  is  only  the  nature  of  the 
parts  and  the  relations  which  distinguishes  different  cases.  Thus  the 
notion  of  an  organic  whole  in  the  above  sense  must  be  attributed  to 
defective  analysis,  and  cannot  be  used  to  explain  things. 

It  is  also  said  that  analysis  is  falsification,  that  the  complex  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  its  constituents  and  is  changed  when  analyzed 
into  these.  In  this  doctrine,  as  we  saw  in  Parts  I and  II,  there  is  a 
measure  of  truth,  when  what  is  to  be  analyzed  is  a unity.  A proposition 
has  a certain  indefinable  unity,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  an  assertion; 
and  this  is  so  completely  lost  by  analysis  that  no  enumeration  of 
constituents  will  restore  it,  even  though  itself  be  mentioned  as  a con- 
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stituent.  There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a grave  logical  difficulty  in 
this  fact,  for  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  a whole  must  be  constituted 
by  its  constituents.  For  us,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
all  unities  are  propositions  or  propositional  concepts,  and  that  con- 
sequently nothing  that  exists  is  a unity.  If,  therefore,  it  is  maintained 
that  things  are  unities,  we  must  reply  that  no  things  exist. 

440.  Thus  no  form  of  the  notion  of  substance  seems  applicable 
to  the  definition  of  matter.  The  question  remains:  How  and  why  is 
matter  distinguished  from  the  so-called  secondary  qualities  ? It  cannot, 
I think,  be  distinguished  as  belonging  to  a different  logical  class  of 
concepts ; the  only  classes  appear  to  be  things,  predicates,  and  relations, 
and  both  matter  and  the  secondary  qualities  belong  to  the  first  class. 
Nevertheless  the  world  of  dynamics  is  sharply  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  and  the  elementary  properties  of  matter  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  colours.  Let  us  examine  these  properties 
with  a view  to  definition. 

The  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  matter  lies  in  the  nature  of 
its  connection  with  space  and  time.  Two  pieces  of  matter  cannot 
occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  same  piece  cannot 
occupy  two  places  at  the  same  moment,  though  it  may  occupy  two 
moments  at  the  same  place.  That  is,  whatever,  at  a given  moment,  has 
extension,  is  not  an  indivisible  piece  of  matter;  division  of  space  always 
implies  division  of  any  matter  occupying  the  space,  but  division  of  time 
has  no  corresponding  implication.  (These  proj>erties  are  commonly 
attributed  to  matter:  I do  not  vish  to  assert  that  they  do  actually 
belong  to  it.)  By  these  properties,  matter  is  distinguished  from  what- 
ever else  is  in  space.  Consider  colours  for  example:  these  possess 
impenetrability,  so  that  no  two  colours  can  be  in  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  other  property  of  matter, 
since  the  same  colour  mav  be  in  many  places  at  once.  Other  pairs 
of  qualities,  as  colour  and  hardness,  may  also  coexist  in  one  place. 
On  the  view  which  regarded  matter  as  the  subject  of  which  qualities 
were  attributes,  one  piece  of  colour  was  distinguished  from  another 
by  the  matter  whose  attribute  it  was,  even  when  the  two  colours  were 
exactly  similar.  I should  prefer  to  say  that  the  colour  is  the  same,  and 
has  no  direct  relation  to  the  matter  in  the  place.  The  relation  is 
indirect,  and  consists  in  occupation  of  the  same  place.  (I  do  not  wish  to 
decide  any  moot  questions  as  to  the  secondary  qualities,  hut  merely 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  common-sense  notions  of  these  and  of 
matter  respectively. ) Thus  impenetrability  and  its  converse  seem  to 
characterize  matter  sufficiently  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else 
exists  in  space.  Two  pieces  of  matter  cannot  occupy  the  same  place 
and  the  same  time,  and  one  piece  of  matter  cannot  occupy  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  latter  property  must  be  understood  of  a 
simple  piece  of  matter,  one  which  is  incapable  of  analysis  or  division. 

Other  properties  of  matter  flow  from  the  nature  of  motion.  Every 
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piece  of  matter  persists  through  time:  if  it  exists  once,  it  would  seem 
that  it  must  always  exist.  It  either  retains  its  spatial  position,  qr 
changes  it  continuously,  so  that  its  positions  at  various  times  form  a 
continuous  series  in  space.  Both  these  properties  require  considerable 
discussion,  which  will  follow  at  a later  stage.  They  are  purely  kine- 
matical,  i.e.  they  involve  none  of  the  so-called  laws  of  motion,  but  only 
the  nature  of  motion  itself. 

A controversy  has  always  existed,  since  early  Greek  times,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a vacuum.  The  question  whether  there  is  a vacuum 
cannot,  I think,  be  decided  on  philosophical  grounds,  i.e.  no  decision  is 
possible  from  the  nature  of  matter  or  of  motion.  The  answer  belongs 
properly  to  Science,  and  therefore  none  will  be  suggested  here. 

We  may  sum  up  the  nature  of  matter  as  follows.  Material  unit  is  a 
class-concept,  applicable  to  whatever  has  the  following  characteristics: 
(1)  A simple  material  unit  occupies  a spatial  point  at  any  moment; 
two  units  cannot  occupy  the  same  point  at  the  same  moment,  and  one 
cannot  occupy  two  points  at  the  same  moment.  (2)  Every  material 
unit  persists  through  time ; its  positions  in  space  at  any  two  moments 
may  be  the  same  or  different;  but  if  different,  the  positions  at  times 
intermediate  between  the  two  chosen  must  form  a continuous  series. 
(8)  Two  material  units  differ  in  the  same  immediate  manner  as  two 
points  or  two  colours ; they  agree  in  having  the  relation  of  inclusion  in 
a class  to  the  general  concept  matter,  or  rather  to  the  general  concept 
material  unit.  Matter  itself  seems  to  be  a collective  name  for  all  pieces 
of  matter,  as  space  for  all  points  and  time  for  all  instants.  It  is  thus 
the  peculiar  relation  to  space  and  time  which  distinguishes  matter  from 
other  qualities,  and  not  any  logical  difference  such  as  that  of  subject  and 
predicate,  or  substance  and  attribute. 

441.  We  can  now  attempt  an  abstract  logical  statement  of  what 
rational  Dynamics  requires  its  matter  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  time 
and  space  may  be  replaced  by  a one-dimensional  and  w-dimensional 
series  respectively.  Next,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  relevant  function  of 
a material  point  is  to  establish  a correlation  between  all  moments 
of  time  and  some  points  of  space,  and  that  this  correlation  is  many-one. 
So  soon  as  the  correlation  is  given,  the  actual  material  point  ceases  to 
have  any  importance.  Thus  we  may  replace  a material  point  by  a 
many-one  relation  whose  domain  is  a certain  one-dimensional  series,  and 
whose  converse  domain  is  contained  in  a certain  three-dimensional  series. 
To  obtain  a material  universe,  so  far  as  kinematical  considerations  go, 
we  have  only  to  consider  a class  of  such  relations  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  logical  product  of  any  two  relations  of  the  class  is  to  be  null. 
This  condition  insures  impenetrability.  If  we  add  that  the  one-dimen- 
sional and  the  three-dimensional  series  are  to  be  both  continuous,  and 
that  each  many-one  relation  is  to  define  a continuous  function,  we  have 
all  the  kinematical  conditions  for  a system  of  material  particles, 
generalized  and  expressed  in  terms  of  logical  constants. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


MOTION. 

442.  Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  Causality  in  Dynamics,  the  relativity  of 
motion,  and  other  kindred  questions.  But  there  are  several  preliminary 
questions,  of  great  difficulty  and  importance,  concerning  which  little  has 
been  said.  Yet  these  questions,  speaking  logically,  must  be  settled  before 
the  more  complex  problems  usually  discussed  can  be  attacked  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Most  of  the  relevant  modem  philosophical  literature 
will  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks  : the  theories  suggested  usually 
repose  on  a common  dogmatic  basis,  and  can  be  easily  seen  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. So  long  as  an  author  confines  himself  to  demolishing  his 
opponents,  he  is  irrefutable;  when  he  constructs  his  own  theory,  he 
exposes  himself,  as  a rule,  to  a similar  demolition  by  the  next  author. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  must  seek  some  different  path,  whose 
by-ways  remain  unexplained.  u Back  to  Newton  * is  the  watchword  of 
reform  in  this  matter.  Newton’s  scholium  to  the  definitions  contains 
arguments  which  are  unrefuted,  and  so  far  as  I know,  irrefutable : they 
have  been  before  the  world  two  hundred  years,  and  it  is  time  they  were 
refuted  or  accepted.  Being  unequal  to  the  former,  I have  adopted  the 
latter  alternative. 

The  concept  of  motion  is  logically  subsequent  to  that  of  occupying 
a place  at  a time,  and  also  to  that  of  change.  Motion  is  the  occupation, 
by  one  entity,  of  a continuous  series  of  places  at  a continuous  series  of 
times.  Change  is  the  difference,  in  respect  of  truth  or  falsehood,  between 
a proposition  concerning  an  entity  and  a time  T and  a proposition  con- 
cerning the  same  entity  and  another  time  T\  provided  that  the  two 
propositions  differ  only  by  the  fact  that  T occurs  in  the  one  where  T' 
occurs  in  the  other.  Change  is  continuous  when  the  propositions  of  the 
above  kind  form  a continuous  series  correlated  with  a continuous  series 
of  moments.  Change  thus  always  involves  (1)  a fixed  entity,  (2)  a three- 
cornered  relation  between  this  entity,  another  entity,  and  some  but  not  all, 
of  the  moments  of  time.  This  is  its  bare  minimum.  Mere  existence  at 
some  but  not  all  moments  constitutes  change  on  this  definition.  Con- 
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si  dev  pleasure,  for  example.  This,  we  know,  exists  at  some  moments, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  there  are  moments  when  it  does  not  exist 
Thus  there  is  a relation  between  pleasure,  existence,  and  some  moments, 
which  does  not  subsist  between  pleasure,  existence,  and  other  moments. 
According  to  the  definition,  therefore,  pleasure  changes  in  passing  from 
existence  to  non-existence  or  vice  versa.  This  shows  that  the  definition 
requires  emendation,  if  it  is  to  accord  with  usage.  Usage  does  not 
permit  as  to  speak  of  change  except  where  what  changes  is  an  existent 
throughout,  or  is  at  least  a class-concept  one  of  whose  particulars  always 
exists.  Thus  we  should  say,  in  the  case  of  pleasure,  that  my  mind  is 
what  changes  when  the  pleasure  ceases  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
my  pleasure  is  of  different  magnitudes  at  different  times,  we  should  say 
the  pleasure  changes  its  amount,  though  we  agreed  in  Part  III  that  not 
pleasure,  but  only  particular  amounts  of  pleasure,  are  capable  of 
existence.  Similarly  we  should  say  that  colour  changes,  meaning  that 
there  are  different  colours  at  different  times  in  some  connection ; though 
not  colour,  but  only  particular  shades  of  colour,  can  exist.  And 
generally,  where  both  the  class-concept  and  the  particulars  are  simple, 
usage  would  allow  us  to  say,  if  a series  of  particulars  exists  at  a con- 
tinuous series  of  times,  that  the  class-concept  changes.  Indeed  it  seems 
better  to  regard  this  as  the  only  kind  of  change,  and  to  regal'd  as 
unchanging  a term  which  itself  exists  throughout  a given  period  of  time. 
But  if  we  are  to  do  this,  we  must  say  that  wholes  consisting  of  existent 
parts  do  not  exist,  or  else  that  a whole  cannot  preserve  its  identity 
if  any  of  its  parts  be  changed.  The  latter  is  the  correct  alternative, 
but  some  subtlety  is  required  to  maintain  it.  Thus  people  say  they 
change  their  minds:  they  say  that  the  mind  changes  when  pleasure 
ceases  to  exist  in  it.  If  this  expression  is  to  be  correct,  the  mind  must 
not  be  the  sum  of  its  constituents.  For  if  it  were  the  sum  of  all  its 
constituents  throughout  time,  it  would  be  evidently  unchanging ; if  it 
were  the  sum  of  its  constituents  at  one  time,  it  would  lose  its  identity 
as  soon  as  a former  constituent  ceased  to  exist  or  a new  one  began 
to  exist.  Thus  if  the  mind  is  anything,  and  if  it  can  change,  it  must 
be  something  persistent  and  constant,  to  which  all  constituents  of 
a psychical  state  have  one  and  the  same  relation.  Personal  identity 
could  be  constituted  by  the  persistence  of  this  term,  to  which  all  a 
person’s  states  (and  nothing  else)  would  have  a fixed  relation.  The 
change  of  mind  would  then  consist  merely  in  the  fact  that  these  states 
are  not  the  same  at  Ml  times. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  a term  changes,  when  it  has  a fixed  relation  to 
a collection  of  other  terms,  each  of  which  exists  at  some  part  of  time, 
while  all  do  not  exist  at  exactly  the  same  series  of  moments.  Can  we 
say,  with  this  definition,  that  the  universe  changes  ? The  universe  is  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  term : it  may  mean  all  the  things  that  exist  at  a 
single  moment,  or  all  the  things  that  ever  have  existed  or  will  exist, 
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or  the  common  quality  of  whatever  exists.  In  the  two  former  senses  it 
cannot  change ; in  the  last,  if  it  be  other  than  existence,  it  can  change. 
Existence  itself  would  not  be  held  to  change,  though  different  terms  exist 
at  different  times;  for  existence  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  change  as 
commonly  employed,  which  applies  only  in  virtue  of  the  difference 
between  the  things  that  exist  at  different  times.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  shall  keep  nearest  to  usage  if  we  say  that  the  fixed  relation, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  must  be  that  of  a simple 
class-concept  to  simple  particulars  contained  under  it. 

443.  The  notion  of  change  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  doctrine 
of  substance,  by  the  distinction  between  a thing’ s nature  and  its  external 
relations,  and  by  the  pre-eminence  of  subject-predicate  propositions.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a thing  could,  in  some  way,  be  different  and  yet 
the  same : that  though  predicates  define  a thing,  yet  it  may  have  different 
predicates  at  different  times.  Hence  the  distinction  of  the  essential  and 
the  accidental,  and  a number  of  other  useless  distinctions,  which  were 
(I  hope)  employed  precisely  and  consciously  by  the  scholastics,  but  are 
used  vaguely  and  unconsciously  by  the  moderns.  Change,  in  this  meta- 
physical sense,  I do  not  at  all  admit.  The  so-called  predicates  of  a 
term  are  mostly  derived  from  relations  to  other  terms ; change  is  due, 
ultimately,  to  the  fact  that  many  terms  have  relations  to  some  parts  of 
time  which  they  do  not  have  to  others.  But  every  term  is  eternal, 
timeless,  and  immutable;  the  relations  it  may  have  to  parts  of  time 
are  equally  immutable.  It  is  merely  the  fact  that  different  terms  are 
related  to  different  times  that  makes  the  difference  between  what  exists 
at  one  time  and  what  exists  at  another.  And  though  a term  may  cease 
to  exist,  it  cannot  cease  to  be ; it  is  still  an  entity,  which  can  be  counted 
as  one^  and  concerning  which  some  propositions  are  true  and  others  false. 

444.  Thus  the  important  point  is  the  relation  of  terms  to  the  times 
they  occupy,  and  to  existence.  Can  a term  occupy  a time  without 
existing  ? At  first  sight,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  it  can.  It  is  hard 
to  deny  that  Waverlev’s  adventures  occupied  the  time  of  the  ’45,  or 
that  the  stories  in  the  1,001  Nights  occupy  the  period  of  Harun  al 
Raschid.  I should  not  say,  with  Mr  Bradley,  that  these  times  are 
not  parts  of  l'eal  time;  on  the  contrary,  I should  give  them  a definite 
position  in  the  Christian  Era.  But  I should  say  that  the  events  are  not 
real,  In  the  sense  that  they  never  existed.  Nevertheless,  when  a term 
exists  at  a time,  there  is  an  ultimate  triangular  relation,  not  reducible 
to  a combination  of  separate  relations  to  existence  and  the  time  re- 
spectively. This  may  be  shown  as  follows.  If  M A exists  now  can 
be  analyzed  into  “A  is  now”  and  “A  exists,”  where  exists  is  used 
without  any  tense,  we  shall  have  to  hold  that  “ A is  then  ” is  logically 
possible  even  if  A did  not  exist  then ; for  if  occupation  of  a time  l>e 
separable  from  existence,  a term  may  occupy  a time  at  which  it  does 
not  exist,  even  if  there  are  other  times  when  it  does  exist.  But,  on  the 
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theory  in  question,  “ A is  then  ” and  “ A exists 11  constitute  the  very 
meaning  of  “A  existed  then,”  and  therefore,  when  these  two  propositions 
are  true,  A must  have  existed  then.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by 
denying  the  possibility  of  analyzing  “ A exists  now  ” into  a combination 
of  two-term  relations ; and  hence  non-existential  occupation  of  a time, 
if  possible  at  all,  is  radically  different  from  the  existential  kind  of 
occupation. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  above  discussion  has  a 
merely  philosophical  interest,  and  is  strictly  irrelevant  to  our  theme. 
For  existence,  being  a constant  term,  need  not  be  mentioned,  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view,  in  defining  the  moments  occupied  by  a term. 
From  the  mathematical  point  of  view,  change  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  propositional  functions  which  are  true  of  some  but  not  all 
moments  of  time,  and  if  these  involve  existence,  that  is  a further  point 
with  which  mathematics  as  such  need  not  concern  itself. 

445.  Before  applying  these  remarks  to  motion,  we  must  examine 
the  difficult  idea  of  occupying  a place  at  a time.  Here  again  we  seem 
to  have  an  irreducible  triangular  relation.  If  there  is  to  be  motion,  we 
must  not  analyze  the  relation  into  occupation  of  a place  and  occupation 
of  a time.  For  a moving  particle  occupies  many  places,  and  the  essence 
of  motion  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  occupied  at  different  times.  If 
44  A is  here  now 11  were  analyzable  into  44  A is  here  ” and  44  A is  now,*”  it 
would  follow  that 44  A is  there  then  ” is  analyzable  into  44  A is  there  ” 
and  “A  is  then.”  If  all  these  propositions  were  independent,  we  could 
combine  them  differently : we  could,  from  “A  is  now”  and  “A  is  there,” 
infer  44  A is  there  now,”  which  we  know  to  be  false,  if  A is  a material 
point.  The  suggested  analysis  is  therefore  inadmissible.  If  we  are 
determined  to  avoid  a relation  of  three  terms,  we  may  reduce  44  A is 
here  now  ” to  44  A\  occupation  of  this  place  is  now  ” Thus  we  have  a 
relation  between  this  time  and  a complex  concept,  A'\ s occupation  of  this 
place.  But  this  seems  merely  to  substitute  another  equivalent  proposi- 
tion for  the  one  which  it  professes  to  explain.  But  mathematically,  the 
whole  requisite  conclusion  is  that,  in  relation  to  a given  term  which 
occupies  a place,  there  is  a correlation  between  a place  and  a time. 

446.  We  can  now  consider  the  nature  of  motion,  which  need  not, 
I think,  cause  any  great  difficulty.  A simple  unit  of  matter,  we  agreed, 
can  only  occupy  one  place  at  one  time.  Thus  if  A be  & material  point, 
44  A is  here  now  ” excludes  44  A is  there  now,”  but  not 44  A is  here  then.” 
Thus  any  given  moment  has  a unique  relation,  not  direct,  but  via  A,  to 
a single  place,  whose  occupation  by  A is  at  the  given  moment ; but  there 
need  not  be  a unique  relation  of  a given  place  to  a given  time,  since  the 
occupation  of  the  place  may  till  several  times.  A moment  such  that 
an  interval  containing  the  given  moment  otherwise  than  as  an  end-point 
can  be  assigned,  at  any  moment  within  which  interval  A is  in  the  same 
place,  is  a moment  when  A is  at  rest.  A moment  when  this  cannot  be 
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done  is  a moment  when  A is  in  motion,  provided  A occupies  some  place 
at  neighbouring  moments  on  either  side.  A moment  when  there  are 
such  intervals,  but  all  have  the  said  moment  as  an  end-term,  is  one  of 
transition  from  rest  to  motion  or  vice  versa . Motion  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  by  the  occupation  of  a place  at  a time,  a correlation  is  established 
between  places  and  times ; when  different  times,  throughout  any  period 
however  short,  are  correlated  with  different  places,  there  is  motion ; when 
different  times,  throughout  some  period  however  short,  are  all  correlated 
with  the  same  place,  there  is  rest. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  state  our  doctrine  of  motion  in  abstract 
logical  terms,  remembering  that  material  particles  are  replaced  by  many- 
one  relations  of  all  times  to  some  places,  or  of  all  terms  of  a continuous 
one-dimensional  series  t to  some  terms  of  a continuous  three-dimensional 
series  s.  Motion  consists  broadly  in  the  correlation  of  different  terms  of  t 
with  different  terms  of  s.  A relation  R which  has  a single  term  of  s for 
its  converse  domain  corresponds  to  a material  particle  which  is  at  rest 
throughout  all  time.  A relation  R which  correlates  all  the  terms  of  t 
in  a certain  interval  with  a single  term  of  s corresponds  to  a material 
particle  which  is  at  rest  throughout  the  interval,  with  the  possible  ex- 
clusion of  its  end-terms  (if  any),  which  may  be  terms  of  transition  between 
rest  and  motion.  A time  of  momentary  rest  is  given  by  any  term  for 
which  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  motion  is  zero.  The  motion  is 
continuous  if  the  correlating  relation  R defines  a continuous  function. 
It  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  definition  of  motion  that  it  is  continuous, 
and  that  further  it  has  first  and  second  differential  coefficients.  This  is 
an  entirely  new  assumption,  having  no  kind  of  necessity,  but  serving 
merely  the  purpose  of  giving  a subject  akin  to  rational  Dynamics. 

447.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the 
infinitesimal,  and  in  consequence  of  the  allied  purely  technical  view  of 
the  derivative  of  a function,  we  must  entirely  reject  the  notion  of  a state 
of  motion.  Motion  consists  merely  in  the  occupation  of  different  places 
at  different  times,  subject  to  continuity  as  explained  in  Part  V.  There 
is  no  transition  from  place  to  place,  no  consecutive  moment  or  con- 
secutive position,  no  such  thing  as  velocity  except  in  the  sense  of  a real 
number  which  is  the  limit  of  a certain  set  of  quotients.  The  rejection 
of  velocity  and  acceleration  as  physical  facts  (Le.  as  properties  belonging 
at  each  instant  to  a moving  point,  and  not  merely  real  numbers  expressing 
limits  of  certain  ratios)  involves,  as  we  shaJl  see,  some  difficulties  in  the 
statement  of  the  laws  of  motion;  but  the  reform  introduced  by  Weier- 
strass  in  the  infinitesimal  calculus  has  rendered  this  rejection  imperative. 


CHAPTER  LY. 


CAUSALITY. 

448.  A great  controversy  has  existed  in  recent  times,  among  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  principles  of  Dynamics,  on  the  question  whether 
the  notion  of  causality  occurs  in  the  subject  or  not.  Kirchoff*  and 
Mach,  and,  in  our  own  country,  Karl  Pearson,  have  upheld  the  view 
that  Dynamics  is  purely  descriptive,  while  those  who  adhere  to  the  more 
traditional  opinion  maintain  that  it  not  merely  registers  sequences,  but 
discovers  causal  connections.  This  controversy  is  discussed  in  a very 
interesting  manner  in  Professor  James  Ward's  Naturalism  and  A gnosti- 
cism ^ in  which  the  descriptive  theory  is  used  to  prove  that  Dynamics 
cannot  give  metaphysical  truths  about  the  real  world.  But  I do  not 
find,  either  in  Professor  Ward's  book  or  elsewhere,  a very  clear  statement 
of  the  issue  between  the  two  schools.  The  practical  mathematical  form 
of  the  question  arises  as  regards  force,  and  in  this  form,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  descriptive  school  are  in  the  right : the  notion  of  force 
is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  principles  of  Dynamics. 
The  reasons  for  this  assertion  are  quite  conclusive.  Force  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  acceleration:  many  forces  are  supposed  to  concur  in 
producing  a resultant  acceleration.  Now  an  acceleration,  as  was  pointed 
out  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  is  a mere  mathematical  fiction, 
a number,  not  a physical  fact ; and  a component  acceleration  is  doubly 
a fiction,  for,  like  the  component  of  any  other  vector  sum,  it  is  not  part 
of  the  resultant,  which  alone  could  be  supposed  to  exist.  Hence  a force, 
if  it  be  a cause,  is  the  cause  of  an  effect  which  never  takes  place.  But 
this  conclusion  does  not  suffice  to  show  that  causality  never  occurs  in 
Dynamics.  If  the  descriptive  theory  were  strictlv  correct,  inferences 
from  what  occurs  at  some  times  to  what  occurs  at  others  would  be 
impossible.  Such  inferences  must  involve  a relation  of  implication 
between  events  at  different  times,  and  any  such  relation  is  in  a general 
sense  causal.  What  does  appear  to  be  the  case  is,  that  the  only  causality 
occurring  in  Dynamics  requires  the  whole  configuration  of  the  material 
world  as  a datum,  and  does  not  yield  relations  of  particulars  to  par- 

* Vorlwinym  uber  mathematixch*  Phyxik , Leipzig,  188-%  Vorrede. 
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ticulars,  such  as  are  usually  called  causal.  In  this  respect,  there  is 
a difficulty  in  interpreting  such  seeming  causation  of  particulars  by 
particulars  as  appears,  for  example,  in  the  law  of  gravitation.  On 
account  of  this  difficulty,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  causation  at  some 
length,  examining  first  the  meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  causation  of 
particulai*s  by  particulars  as  commonly  understood,  then  the  meaning 
of  causality  which  is  essential  to  rational  Dynamics,  and  finally  the 
difficulty  as  regards  component  acceleration. 

449.  The  first  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  logical  nature 
of  causal  propositions.  In  this  subject  there  is  a considerable  difficulty, 
due  to  the  fact  that  temporal  succession  is  not  a relation  between  events 
directly,  but  only  between  moments*.  If  two  events  could  be  successive, 
we  could  regard  causation  as  a relation  of  succession  holding  between 
two  events  without  regard  to  the  time  at  which  they  occur.  If  “ A 
precedes  B ” (where  A and  B are  actual  or  possible  temporal  existents) 
be  a true  proposition,  involving  no  reference  to  any  actual  part  of  time, 
but  only  to  temporal  succession,  then  we  say  A causes  B.  The  law  of 
causality  would  then  consist  in  asserting  that,  among  the  things  which 
actually  precede  a given  particular  existent  B now^  there  is  always  one 
series  of  events  at  successive  moments  which  would  necessarily  have 
preceded  B then , just  as  well  as  B now ; the  temporal  relations  of  B 
to  the  terms  of  this  series  may  then  be  abstracted  from  all  particular 
times,  and  asserted  per  se. 

Such  would  have  been  the  account  of  causality,  if  we  had  admitted 
that  events  can  be  successive.  But  as  we  have  denied  this,  we  require 
a different  and  more  complicated  theory.  As  a preliminary,  let  us 
examine  some  characteristics  of  the  causal  relation. 

A causal  relation  between  two  events,  whatever  its  nature  may  be, 
certainly  involves  no  reference  to  constant  particular  parts  of  time.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  have  such  a proposition  as  “A  causes  B now, 
but  not  then.”  Such  a proposition  would  merely  mean  that  A ecchts 
now  but  not  then,  and  therefore  B will  exist  at  a slightly  subsequent 
moment,  though  it  did  not  exist  at  a time  slightly  subsequent  to  the 
former  time.  But  the  causal  relation  itself  is  eternal : if  A had  existed 
at  any  other  time,  B would  have  existed  at  the  subsequent  moment. 
Thus  “ A causes  5”  has  no  reference  to  constant  particular  parts  of  time. 

Again,  neither  A nor  B need  ever  exist,  though  if  A should  exist  at 
any  moment,  B must  exist  at  a subsequent  moment,  and  vice  versa.  In 
all  Dynamics  (as  I shall  prove  later)  we  work  with  causal  connections ; 
yet,  except  when  applied  to  concrete  cases,  our  terms  are  not  existents. 
Their  non-existence  is,  in  fact,  the  mark  of  what  is  called  rational 
Dynamics.  To  take  another  example : All  deliberation  and  choice,  all 
decisions  as  to  policies,  demand  the  validity  of  causal  series  whose  terms 

* See  my  article  in  Mind,  N.S.,  No.  39,  “Is  position  in  time  and  space  absolute 
or  relative  ? ” 
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do  not  and  will  not  exist.  For  the  rational  choice  depends  upon  the 
construction  of  two  causal  series,  only  one  of  which  can  be  made  to 
exist.  Unless  both  were  valid,  the  choice  could  have  no  foundation. 
The  rejected  series  consists  of  equally  valid  causal  connections,  but  the 
events  connected  are  not  to  be  found  among  existents.  Thus  all  states- 
manship, and  all  rational  conduct  of  life,  is  based  upon  the  method  of 
the  frivolous  historical  game,  in  which  we  discuss  what  the  world  would 
be  if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  half  an  inch  longer. 

A causal  relation,  we  have  seen,  has  no  essential  reference  to  existence, 
as  to  particular  parts  of  time.  But  it  has,  none  the  less,  some  kind  of 
connection  with  both.  If  one  of  its  terms  is  among  existents,  so  is  the 
other;  if  one  is  non-existent,  the  other  is  also  non-existent.  If  one 
of  the  terms  is  at  one  moment,  the  other  is  at  a later  or  earlier  moment. 
Thus  if  A causes  J5,  we  have  also  “ A\  existence  implies  B\ ” and  “A' s 
being  at  this  moment  implies  B?s  being  at  a subsequent  moment.*” 
These  two  propositions  are  implied  by  “ A causes  B ” ; the  second,  at 
least,  also  implies  u A causes  B”  so  that  we  have  here  a mutual  impli- 
cation. Whether  the  first  also  implies  “A  causes  B”  is  a difficult 
question.  Some  people  would  hold  that  two  moments  of  time,  or  two 
points  of  space,  imply  each  other’s  existence ; yet  the  relation  between 
these  cannot  be  said  to  be  causal. 

It  would  seem  that  whatever  exists  at  any  part  of  time  has  causal  • 
relations.  This  is  not  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  what  exists, 
since  we  have  seen  that  two  non-existent  terms  may  be  cause  and  effect. 
But  the  absence  of  this  characteristic  distinguishes  terms  which  cannot 
exist  from  terms  which  might  exist.  Excluding  space  and  time,  we  may 
define  as  a possible  existent  any  term  which  has  a causal  relation  to  some 
other  term.  This  definition  excludes  numbers,  and  all  so-called  abstract 
ideas.  But  it  admits  the  entities  of  rational  Dynamics,  which  might 
exist,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  do. 

If  we  admit  (what  seems  undeniable)  that  whatever  occupies  any 
given  time  is  both  a cause  and  an  effect,  we  obtain  a reason  for  either 
the  infinity  or  the  circularity  of  time,  and  a proof  that,  if  there  are 
events  at  any  part  of  time,  there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
events.  If,  moreover,  we  admit  that  a single  existent  A can  be  isolated 
as  the  cause  of  another  single  existent  J?,  which  in  turn  causes  C9  then 
the  world  consists  of  as  many  independent  causal  series  as  there  are 
existents  at  any  one  time.  This  leads  to  an  absolute  Leibnizian 
monadism— a view  which  has  always  been  held  to  be  paradoxical,  and 
to  indicate  an  error  in  the  theory  from  which  it  springs.  Let  us,  then, 
return  to  the  meaning  of  causality,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  paradox 
of  independent  causal  series. 

450.  The  proposition  u A causes  B”  is,  as  it  stands,  incomplete. 
The  only  meaning  of  which  it  seems  capable  is  “ A' s existence  at  any 
time  implies  B? s existence  at  some  future  time.”  It  has  always  been 
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customary  to  suppose  that  cause  and  effect  must  occupy  consecutive 
moments ; but  as  time  is  assumed  to  be  a compact  series,  there  cannot 
be  any  consecutive  moments,  and  the  interval  between  any  two  moments 
will  always  be  finite.  Thus  in  order  to  obtain  a more  complete  causal 
proposition,  we  must  specify  the  interval*  between  A and  B.  A causal 
connection  then  asserts  that  the  existence  of  A at  any  one  time  implies 
the  existence  of  B after  an  interval  which  is  independent  of  the  parti- 
cular time  at  which  A existed.  In  other  words,  we  assert : “ There  is 
an  interval  t such  that  A' s existence  at  any  time  ^ implies  ZTs  existence 
at  a time  tx  -f  t”  This  requires  the  measurement  of  time,  and  con- 
sequently involves  either  temporal  distance,  or  magnitude  of  divisibility, 
which  last  we  agreed  to  regard  as  not  a motion  of  pure  mathematics. 
Thus  if  our  measure  is  effected  by  means  of  distance,  our  proposition  is 
capable  of  the  generalization  which  is  required  for  a purely  logical 
statement. 

451.  A very  difficult  question  remains — the  question  which,  when 
the  problem  is  precisely  stated,  discriminates  most  clearly  between 
monism  and  monadism.  Can  the  causal  relation  hold  between  particular 
events,  or  does  it  hold  only  between  the  whole  present  state  of  the  universe 
and  the  whole  subsequent  state?  Or  can  we  take  a middle  position, 
and  regard  one  group  of  events  now  as  causally  connected  with  one  group 
at  another  time,  but  not  with  any  other  events  at  that  other  time  ? 

I will  illustrate  this  difficulty  by  the  case  of  gravitating  particles. 
Let  there  be  three  particles  A>  B,  C.  We  say  that  B and  C both 
cause  accelerations  in  Ay  and  we  compound  these  two  accelerations 
by  the  parallelogram  law.  But  this  composition  is  not  truly  addition, 
for  the  components  are  not  parts  of  the  resultant.  The  resultant  is 
a new  term,  as  simple  as  its  components,  and  not  by  any  means  their 
sum.  Thus  the  effects  attributed  to  B and  C are  never  produced,  but 
a third  term  different  from  either  is  produced.  This,  we  may  say,  is 
produced  by  B and  C together,  taken  as  one  whole.  But  the  effect 
which  bhey  produce  as  a whole  can  only  be  discovered  by  supposing 
each  to  produce  a separate  effect : if  this  were  not  supposed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  the  two  accelerations  whose  resultant  is  the  actual 
acceleration.  Thus  we  seem  to  reach  tin  antinomy:  the  whole  has  no 
effect  except  what  results  from  the  effects  of  the  parts,  but  the  effects  of 
the  parts  are  non-existent. 

The  examination  of  this  difficulty  will  rudely  shake  our  cherished 
prejudices  concerning  causation.  The  laws  of  motion,  we  shall  find, 
actually  contradict  the  received  view,  and  demand  a quite  different  and 
far  more  complicated  view-  In  Dynamics,  we  shall  find  (1)  that  the 
causal  relation  holds  between  events  at  three  times,  not  at  two;  (2)  that 
the  whole  state  of  the  material  universe  at  two  of  the  three  times  is 
necessary  to  the  statement  of  a causal  relation.  In  order  to  provide  for 
this  conclusion,  let  us  re-examine  causality  in  a less  conventional  spirit. 
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452.  Causality,  generally,  is  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which,  from 
a sufficient  number  of  events  at  a sufficient  number  of  moments,  one  or 
more  events  at  one  or  more  new  moments  can  be  inferred.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that,  by  means  of  the  principle,  if  we  are  given  e1 
events  at  a time  tx,  e,  at  a time  t.2,,..en  at  a time  tn,  then  we  can  infer 
en+1  events  at  a time  tn+1.  If,  then,  er+1  ^ e„  and  if  the  times  tr  are 
arbitrary,  except  that  tr+l  is  after  tr,  it  follows  that,  from  the  original 
data,  we  can  infer  certain  events  at  all  future  times.  For  we  may 
choose  e1  of  the  events  e«,...en  of  the  events  en+l,  and  infer  eil+1  events 
at  a new  time  Zn+2.  Hence  by  means  of  our  supposed  law,  inference  to 
future  times  is  assured.  And  if,  for  any  value  of  r,  e,  +1  > er,  then  more 
than  en+1  events  can  be  inferred  at  the  time  since  there  are  several 
ways  of  choosing  er  events  out  of  er+1  events.  But  if  for  any  value  of  7*, 
er+l  > er9  then  inference  to  the  past  becomes  in  general  impossible.  In 
order  that  an  unambiguous  inference  to  the  past  may  be  possible,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  implication  should  be  reciprocal,  i.e.  that  ex  events  at 
time  tx  should  be  implied  by  e,  at  t2...en+1  at  tn+l.  But  some  inference 
to  the  past  is  possible  without  this  condition,  namely,  that  at  time  tx 
there  were  ex  events  implying,  with  the  others  up  to  tn9  the  en+1  events 
at  time  t)l+1.  But  even  this  inference  soon  fails  if,  for  any  value  of  r, 
er+1  > eri  since,  after  inferring  ex  events  at  time  t19  er  for  the  next  inference 
takas  the  place  of  er+1,  but  is  too  small  to  allow  the  inference.  Thus  if 
unambiguous  inference  to  any  part  of  time  is  to  be  possible,  it  is  necessary 
and  sufficient  (1)  that  any  one  of  the  n + 1 groups  of  events  should  be 
implied  by  the  other  n groups;  (2)  that  er  = er+l  for  all  values  of  r. 
Since  causality  demands  the  possibility  of  such  inference,  we  may  take 
these  two  conditions  as  satisfied. 

Another  somewhat  complicated  point  is  the  following.  If  ex  e.,. . .ev 
cause  en+x,  and  e$.,.eH+ly  cause  en+2  and  so  on,  we  have  an  independent 
causal  series,  and  a return  to  monadism,  though  the  monad  is  now  complex, 
being  at  each  moment  a group  of  events.  But  this  result  is  not 
necessary.  It  may  happen  that  only  certain  groups  ex  e2. . ,en  allow 
inference  to  eil+1,  and  that  e.>  en+l  is  not  such  a group.  Thus 

suppose  e\  4 simultaneous  with  ex...en9  and  causing  e\l+1.  It  may 
be  that  e, r3. . ,en  e'11f+l  and  e\  e\...en  en+1  form  the  next  causal  groups, 
causing  eu+2  and  c'7t+2  respectively.  In  this  way  no  independent  causal 
series  will  arise,  in  spite  of  particular  causal  sequences.  This  however 
remains  a mere  possibility,  of  which,  so  far  as  I know,  no  instance 
occurs. 

Do  the  general  remarks  on  the  logical  nature  of  causal  propositions 
still  hold  good  ? Must  we  suppose  the  causal  relation  to  hold  directly 
between  the  events  ex  e«. and  merely  to  imply  their  temporal 
succession?  rJLhere  are  difficulties  in  this  view.  For,  having  recognized 
that  consecutive  times  are  impossible,  it  has  become  necessary  to  assume 
finite  intervals  of  time  between  ex  and  r2,  e2  and  ez  etc.  Hence  the  length 
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of  these  intervals  must  be  specified,  and  thus  a mere  reference  to  events, 
without  regard  to  temporal  position,  becomes  impossible.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  only  relative  position  is  relevant.  Given  a causal  relation 
in  which  the  times  are  £r,  this  relation  will  still  be  valid  for  times  T+tr . 
Thus  the  ultimate  statement  seems  to  be:  given  m events  at  any 
moment,  m other  events  at  a moment  whose  distance  from  the  first 
is  specified,  and  so  on  till  we  have  n groups  of  events,  then  m new  events 
can  be  inferred  at  any  new  moment  whose  distance  from  the  first  is 
specified,  provided  m and  n have  suitable  values,  and  the  groups  of 
events  be  suitably  chosen — where,  however,  the  values  to  be  assigned 
to  m and  n may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  events  in  question.  For 
example,  in  a material  system  consisting  of  N particles,  we  shall  have 
m = N,  n = 2.  Here  m depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  system 
in  question.  What  circumstances  obtain  in  Psychology,  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say,  since  psychologists  have  failed  to  establish  any  strict 
causal  laws. 

Thus  rational  Dynamics  assume  that,  in  an  independent  material 
system,  the  configurations  at  any  two  moments  imply  the  configuration 
at  any  other  moment.  This  statement  is  capable  of  translation  into 
the  language  of  pure  mathematics,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
But  it  remains  a question  wrhat  we  are  to  say  concerning  such  causation 
of  particulars  by  particulars  as  appeal's  to  be  involved  in  such  principles 
as  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  this  discussion  must  be  postponed  until 
we  have  examined  the  so-called  laws  of  motion. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


DEFINITION  OF  A DYNAMICAL  WORLD. 

453,  Be  fork  proceeding  to  the  laws  of  motion,  which  introduce  new' 
complications  of  which  some  are  difficult  to  express  in  terms  of  pure 
mathematics,  I wish  briefly  to  define  in  logical  language  the  dynamical 
world  as  it  results  from  previous  chapters. 

Let  t be  a one-dimensional  continuous  series,  s a .three-dimensional 
continuous  series,  which  we  will  not  assume  to  be  Euclidean  as  yet. 
If  R be  a many-one  relation  whose  domain  is  t and  whose  converse 
domain  is  contained  in  then  R defines  a motion  of  a material  particle. 
The  indestructibility  and  ingenerability  of  matter  are  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  R has  the  whole  of  t for  its  field.  Let  us  assume  further  that 
R defines  a continuous  function  in  .v. 

In  order  to  define  the  motions  of  a material  system,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  a class  of  relations  having  the  properties  assigned 
above  to  R,  and  such  that  the  logical  product  of  any  two  of  them 
is  null.  This  last  condition  expresses  impenetrability.  For  it  asserts 
that  no  two  of  our  relations  relate  the  same  moment  to  the  same  point, 
i.e.  no  two  particles  can  be  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  A 
set  of  relations  fulfilling  these  conditions  will  be  called  a class  of 
kinematkcd  motion#. 

With  these  conditions,  we  have  all  that  kinematics  requires  for  the 
definition  of  matter;  and  if  the  descriptive  school  were  wholly  in  the 
right,  our  definition  would  not  add  the  new  condition  which  takes 
us  from  kinematics  to  kinetics.  Nevertheless  this  condition  is  essential 
to  inference  from  events  at  one  time  to  events  at  another,  without  which 
Dynamics  would  lose  its  distinctive  feature. 

454.  A generalized  form  of  the  statement  of  causality  which  we 
require  is  the  following:  A class  of  kinetic  motions'  is  a class  of  kine- 
maticai  motions  such  that,  given  the  relata  of  the  various  component 
relations  at  n given  times,  the  relata  at  all  times  are  determinate.  In 
ordinary  Dynamics  we  have  ;t  = 2,  and  this  assumption  may  be  made 
without  the  loss  of  any  interesting  generality.  Our  assertion  then 
amounts  to  saying  that  there  is  a certain  specific  many-one  relation 
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which  holds  between  any  two  configurations  and  their  times  and  any 
third  time,  as  referent,  and  the  configuration  at  the  third  time  as 
relatum ; in  ordinary  language,  given  two  configurations  at  two  given 
times,  the  configuration  at  any  other  time  is  detenu  mate.  Formally* 
the  principle  of  causality  in  this  form  may  be  stated  as  follows.  If  R 
be  a relation  which  is  any  one  of  our  motions,  and  t any  time,  let  Rt  be 
the  relation  holding  only  between  t and  the  tenn  to  which  t has  the 
relation  R.  If  K be  the  whole  class  of  motions,  let  Kt  be  the  whole 
class  of  such  terms  as  Rt.  Then  Kt  expresses  the  configuration  of  the 
system  at  the  time  t.  Now  let  t\  t,f  be  any  other  two  times.  Then  K 
is  a class  of  kinetic  motions  if  there  is  a many-one  relation  *S',  the  same 
for  any  three  times,  which  holds  between  the  class  whose  terms  are 
tf,  t\  t'\  Kt,  Kt’,  as  referent  and  the  configuration  Kt>  as  relatum. 

The  particular  causal  laws  of  the  particular  universe  considered  are 
given  when  S is  given,  and  vice  versa *.  We  may  treat  of  a whole  set 
of  universes  agreeing  in  having  the  same  S , i.e.  the  same  causal  laws, 
and  differing  only  in  respect  of  the  distribution  of  matter,  i.e.  the 
class  K.  This  is  the  ordinary  procedure  of  rational  Dynamics,  which 
commonly  defines  its  S in  the  way  believed  to  apply  to  the  actual  world, 
and  uses  its  liberty  only  to  imagine  different  material  systems. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  rejection  of  the  infinitesimal, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  an  integrated  form  to  our  general  law  of  causality. 
We  cannot  introduce  velocities  and  accelerations  into  statements  of 
general  principles,  though  they  become  necessary  as  soon  as  we  descend 
to  the  law's  of  motion.  A large  part  of  Newton’s  laws,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  contained  in  the  above  definition,  but  the 
third  law  introduces  a radical  novelty,  and  gives  rise  to  the  difficulty  as 
to  the  causation  of  particulars  by  particulars,  which  we  have  mentioned 
but  not  yet  examined. 

* In  the  Dynamics  applicable  to  the  actual  world,  the  specification  of  S requires 
the  notion  of  mass. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 


NEWTON’S  LAWS  OF  MOTION. 

465.  Thk  present  chapter  will  adopt,  for  the  moment,  a naive 
attitude  towards  Newton’s  Laws.  It  will  not  examine  whether  they 
really  hold,  or  whether  there  are  other  really  ultimate  laws  applying  to 
the  ether ; its  problem  is  merely  to  give  those  laws  a meaning. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remembered  is — what  physicists  now-a-days 
will  scarcely  deny — that  force  is  a mathematical  fiction,  not  a physical 
entity.  The  second  point  is  that,  in  virtue  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
calculus,  acceleration  is  a mere  mathematical  limit,  and  does  not  itself 
express  a definite  state  of  an  accelerated  particle.  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  in  discussing  derivatives,  we  inquired  whether  it  was  possible  to 
regard  them  otherwise  than  as  limits — whether,  in  fact,  they  could 
be  treated  as  themselves  fractions.  This  we  found’ impossible.  In  this 
conclusion  there  was  nothing  new,  but  its  application  in  Dynamics  will 
yield  much  that  is  distinctly  new.  It  has  been  customary  to  regard 
velocity  and  acceleration  as  physical  facts,  and  thus  to  regard  the  laws 
of  motion  as  connecting  configuration  and  acceleration.  This,  however, 
as  an  ultimate  account,  is  forbidden  to  us.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
seek  a more  integrated  form  for  the  laws  of  motion,  and  this  form,  as  is 
evident,  must  be  one  connecting  three  configurations. 

456.  The  first  law  of  motion  is  regained  sometimes  as  a definition 
of  equal  times.  This  view  is  radically  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  equal 
times  have  no  definition  except  as  times  whose  magnitude  is  the  same. 
In  the  second  place,  unless  the  first  law  told  us  when  there  is  no  acceler- 
ation (which  it  does  not  do),  it  would  not  enable  us  to  discover  what 
motions  are  uniform.  In  the  third  place,  if  it  is  always  significant  to 
say  that  a given  motion  is  uniform,  there  can  be  no  motion  by  which 
uniformity  is  defined.  In  the  fourth  place,  science  holds  that  no 
motion  occurring  in  nature  is  uniform ; hence  there  must  be  a meaning 
of  uniformity  independent  of  all  actual  motions — and  this  definition  is, 
the  description  of  equal  absolute  distances  in  equal  absolute  times. 

The  first  law,  in  Newton’s  form,  asserts  that  velocity  is  unchanged  in 
the  absence  of  causal  action  from  some  other  piece  of  matter.  As  it 
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stands,  this  law  is  wholly  confused.  It  tells  us  nothing  as  to  how 
we  are  to  discover  causal  action,  or  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
causal  action  occurs.  But  an  important  meaning  may  be  found  for  it, 
by  remembering  that  velocity  is  a fiction,  and  that  the  only  events  that 
occur  in  any  material  system  are  the  various  positions  of  its  various 
particles.  If  we  then  assume  (as  all  the  laws  of  motion  tacitly  do)  that 
there  is  to  be  some  relation  between  different  configurations,  the  law 
tells  us  that  such  a relation  can  only  hold  between  three  configurations, 
not  between  two.  For  two  configurations  are  required  for  velocity,  and 
another  for  change  of  velocity,  which  is  what  the  law  asserts  to  be 
relevant.  Thus  in  any  dynamical  system,  when  the  special  laws  (other 
than  the  laws  of  motion)  which  regulate  that  system  are  specified,  the 
configuration  at  any  given  time  can  be  inferred  when  two  configura- 
tions at  two  given  times  are  known. 

457.  The  second  and  third  laws  introduce  the  new  idea  of  mass ; 
the  third  also  gives  one  respect  in  which  acceleration  depends  upon 
configuration. 

The  second  lawr  as  it  stands  is  worthless.  For  we  know  nothing 
about  the  impressed  force  except  that  it  produces  change  of  motion, 
and  thus  the  law  might  seem  to  be  a mere  tautology.  But  by  relating 
the  impressed  force  to  the  configuration,  an  important  law  may  be 
discovered,  which  is  as  follows.  In  any  material  system  consisting 
of  n particles,  there  are  certain  constant  coefficients  (masses)  mx ,m2 ... mn 
to  be  associated  with  these  particles  respectively;  and  when  these* 
coefficients  are  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  configuration,  then  m± 
multiplied  by  the  corresponding  acceleration  is  a certain  function  of  the 
momentary  configuration ; this  is  the  same  function  for  all  times  and  all 
configurations.  It  is  also  a function  dependent  only  upon  the  relative 
positions : the  same  configuration  in  another  part  of  space  will  lead,  to  the 
same  accelerations.  That  is,  if  yr9  zt  be  the  coordinates  of  mr  at  time 
we  have  oev  (£)  etc.,  and 

mi  — F (Wj,  tiUj  til 3, ...  tt'-y  x j , .Tj  Xi  ...  xn  xx , ,{/i?  •••)*■ 

This  involves  the  assumption  that  xx  —fx  (r)  is  a function  having  a second 
differential  coefficient  a\ ; the  use  of  the  equation  involves  the  further 
assumption  that  xx  has  a first  and  second  integral.  The  above,  how- 
ever, is  a very  specialized  form  of  the  second  law ; in  its  general  form, 
the  function  F may  involve  other  coefficients  than  the  masses,  and 
velocities  as  well  as  positions. 

458.  The  third  law  is  very  interesting,  and  allows  the  analysis 
of  F into  a vector  sum  of  functions  each  depending  only  on  mx  and  one 
other  particle  mr  and  their  relative  position.  It  asserts  that  the 
acceleration  of  vix  is  made  up  of  component  accelerations  having  special 
reference  respectively  to  7/?o,  m2 ...  m n ; and  if  these  components  he 
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fim  - ••Jim  if  asserts  that  the  acceleration  of  any  other  particle  mr  has  a 
corresponding  component  frl  such  that 

This  law  leads  to  the  usual  properties  of  the  centre  of  mass.  For  if 
X\2  be  the  ^-component  of  fXi9  we  have  mx  ccu  + m.,  = 0,  and  thus 

2 2 mr  Xrs  — 0. 

r s 

Again,  the  special  reference  of  J\.>  to  m.,  can  only  be  a reference  to  the 
mass  m2 , the  distance  r12,  and  the  direction  of  the  line  12;  for  these  are 
the  only  intrinsic  relations  of  the  two  particles.  It  is  often  specified  as 
part  of  the  third  law  that  the  acceleration  is  in  the  direction  12,  and 
this  seems  worthy  to  be  included,  as  specifying  the  dependence  of 
f2  upon  the  line  12.  Thusj^,  is  along  12,  and 

= wa,-r12) 

and  mx  <f>  (ml , r12)  = — m2  <£  (m2,  m 1 , — r12), 


or,  measuring  fl2  from  1 towards  2,  and  f2X , from  2 towards  1,  both  will 
have  the  same  sign,  and 

mx  (f>  (mx,  7/?»,  r12)  = Wo  <f>  (m2,  m19  r12). 

Hence  mx  <f>(ml9  tw2,  r12)  is  a symmetrical  function  of  vix  and  say 

rX2). 

Thus  (i nx , 777. , r12) , 

mx 


Thus  the  resultant  acceleration ' of  each  particle  is  analyzable  into 
components  depending  only  upon  itself  and  one  other  particle;  but 
this  analysis  applies  only  to  the  statement  in  terms  of  acceleration.  No 
such  analysis  is  possible  when  we  compare,  not  configuration  and  accelera- 
tion, but  three  configurations.  At  any  moment,  though  the  change  of 
distance  and  straight  line  12  is  not  due  to  mx  and  wu  alone,  yet  the 
acceleration  of  mx  consists  of  components  each  of  which  is  the  same 
it  would  be  if  there  were  only  one  other  particle  in  the  field.  But 
where  a finite  time  is  in  question  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  total 
change  in  the  position  of  mx  during  a time  t is  not  what  it  would  have 
been  if  m2  had  first  operated  alone  for  a time  t,  then  m3  alone  and  so  on. 
Thus  we  cannot  speak  of  any  total  effect  of  ?n2  or  of  m3;  and  since 
momentary  effects  are  fictions,  there  are  really  no  independent  effects  of 
separate  particles  on  mx . The  statement  by  means  of  accelerations  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a mathematical  device,  not  as  though  there  really 
were  an  actual  acceleration  which  is  caused  in  one  particle  by  one  other. 
And  thus  we  escape  the  very  grave  difficulty  which  we  should  otherwise 
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have  to  meet,  namely,  that  the  component  accelerations,  not  being 
(in  general)  parts  of  the  resultant  acceleration,  would  not  be  actual 
even  if  we  allowed  that  acceleration  is  an  actual  fact. 

459.  The  first  two  laws  are  completely  contained  in  the  following 
statement : In  any  independent  system,  the  configuration  at  any  time  is 
a function  of  that  time  and  of  the  configurations  at  two  given  times, 
provided  we  include  in  configuration  the  masses  of  the  various  particles 
composing  the  system.  The  third  law  adds  the  further  fact  that  the 
configuration  can  be  analyzed  into  distances  and  straight  lines ; the 
function  of  the  configuration  which  represents  the  acceleration  of  any 
particle  is  a vector-sum  of  functions  containing  only  one  distance,  one 
straight  line,  and  two  masses  each — moreover,  if  we  accept  the  addition 
to  the  third  law  spoken  of  above,  each  of  these  functions  is  a vector 
along  the  join  of  the  two  particles  which  enter  into  it.  But  for  this 
law,  it  might  happen  that  the  acceleration  of  mx  would  involve  the  area 
of  the  triangle  1 2 3,  or  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  1 2 3 4;  and  but 
for  this  law,  we  should  not  have  the  usual  properties  of  the  centre  of  mas*. 

The  three  laws  together,  as  now  expounded,  give  the  greater  part  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  ; this  law  merely  tells  us  that,  so  far  as  gravitation 
is  concerned,  the  above  function 

Wa»  = l'rj. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  known,  from  the  laws  of  motion, 
as  to  the  form  of  and  that  we  might  have  eg . = 0 if  rvl  > R.  If 
yfr  had  this  form,  provided  R were  small  compared  to  sensible  distances, 
the  world  would  seem  as  though  there  were  no  action  at  a distance. 

It  is  to  Ik*  observed  that  the  first  two  laws,  according  to  the  above 
analysis,  merely  state  the  general  form  of  the  law  of  causality  explained 
in  Chapter  i.v.  From  this  it  results  that  we  shall  be  able,  with  the 
assumptions  commonly  made  as  to  continuity  and  the  existence  of  first 
and  second  derivatives,  to  determine  a motion  completely  when  the 
configuration  and  velocities  at  a given  instant  are  given ; and  in  par- 
ticular, these  data  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  acceleration  at  the 
given  instant.  The  third  law  and  the  law  of  gravitation  together  add 
the  further  properties  that  the  momentary  accelerations  depend  only 
upon  the  momentary  configuration,  not  upon  the  momentary  velocities, 
and  that  the  resultant  acceleration  of  any  particle  is  the  vector-sum 
of  components  each  dependent  only  on  the  masses  and  distances  of  the 
given  particle  and  one  other. 

The  question  whether  Newtonian  Dynamics  applies  in  such  problems 
sis  those  of  the  motion  of  the  ether  is  an  interesting  and  important  one ; 
but  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  laws  of  motion 
in  relation  to  the  actual  world,  it  is  for  us  irrelevant.  For  ns,  as  pure 
mathematicians,  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  law  of  gravitation  are  not 
properly  laws  at  all,  but  parts  of  the  definition  of  a certain  kind  of  matter. 
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460.  By  the  above  account  the  view  of  causality  which  has  usually 
satisfied  philosophers  is  contravened  in  two  respects,  (1)  in  that  the 
relation  embodied  in  a causal  law  holds  between  three  events,  not 
between  two ; (2)  in  that  the  causal  law  has  the  unity  of  a formula  or 
function,  i.e.  of  a constant  relation,  not  merely  that  derived  from 
repetition  of  the  same  cause.  The  first  of  these  is  necessitated  by  modern 
theories  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus ; the  second  was  always  necessary, 
at  least  since  Newton's  time.  Both  demand  some  elucidation. 

(1)  The  whole  essence  of  dynamical  causation  is  contained  in  the 
following  equation:  if  tl9  U be  specified  times,  C2  the  corresponding 
configurations  of  any  self-contained  system,  and  C the  configuration 
at  any  time  then 

(a  compressed  form  for  as  many  equations  as  C has  coordinates).  The 
form  of  F depends  only  upon  the  number  of  particles  and  the  dynamical 
laws  of  the  system,  not  upon  the  choice  of  C1  or  C2.  The  cause  must 
be  taken  to  be  the  tzco  configurations  C\  and  C2,  and  the  interval  t2  ~ tl 
may  be  any  we  please.  Further  t may  fall  between  tx  and  or  before 
both.  The  effect  is  any  single  one  of  the  coordinates  of  the  system 
at  time  t,  or  any  collection  of  these  coordinates ; but  it  seems  better  to 
regard  each  coordinate  as  one  effect,  since  each  is  given  in  one  equation. 
Thus  the  language  of  cause  and  effect  has  to  be  greatly  strained  to 
meet  the  case,  and  seems  scarcely  worth  preserving.  The  cause  is  two 
states  of  the  whole  system,  at  times  as  far  apart  as  we  please;  the 
effect  is  one  coordinate  of  the  system  at  any  time  before,  after,  or 
between  the  times  in  the  cause.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  the 
view's  which  it  has  pleased  philosophers  to  advocate.  Thus  on  the 
whole  it  is  not  worth  while  preserving  the  word  cause  : it  is  enough 
to  say,  what  is  far  leas  misleading,  that  any  two  configurations  allow 
us  to  infer  any  other. 

(£)  The  causal  law  regulating  any  system  is  contained  in  the 
form  of  F.  The  law  does  not  assert  that  one  event  A will  always 
be  followed  by  another  B ; if  A be  the  configuration  of  the  system  at 
one  time,  nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  that  at  another ; the  configura- 
tion might  recur  without  a recurrence  of  any  configuration  that  formerly 
followed  it.  If  A be  two  configurations  w’hose  distance  in  time  is  given, 
then  indeed  our  causal  law  does  tell  us  what  configurations  will  follow 
them,  and  if  A recurred,  so  would  its  consequences.  But  if  this  were 
all  that  our  causal  law  told  us,  it  would  afford  cold  comfort,  since  no 
configuration  ever  does  actually  recur.  Moreover,  we  should  need  an 
infinite  number  of  causal  laws  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a system 
which  has  successively  an  infinite  number  of  configurations.  What  our 
law  does  is  to  assert  that  an  infinite  class  of  effects  have  each  the  same 
functional  relation  to  one  of  an  infinite  class  of  causes ; and  this  is  done 
by  means  of  a formula  One  formula  connects  any  three  configurations. 
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and  but  for  this  fact  continuous  motions  would  not  be  amenable  to  causal 
laws,  which  consist  in  specifications  of  the  formula. 

461.  I have  spoken  hitherto  of  independent  systems  of  n particle*. 
It  remains  to  examine  whether  any  difficulties  are  introduced  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  dynamical  world,  there  are  no  independent  systems  short  of 
the  material  universe.  We  have  seen  that  no  effect  can  be  ascribed, 
within  a material  system,  to  any  one  part  of  the  system ; the  whole 
system  is  necessary  for  any  inference  as  to  what  will  happen  to  one 
particle.  The  only  effect  traditionally  attributed  to  the  action  of  a 
single  particle  on  another  is  a component  acceleration ; but  (a)  this 
is  not  part  of  the  resultant  acceleration,  (j3)  the  resultant  acceleration 
itself  is  not  an  event,  or  a physical  fact,  but  a mere  mathematical  limit. 
Hence  nothing  can  be  attributed  to  particular  particles.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  we  cannot  know  the  whole  material  universe,  and  that, 
since  no  effect  is  attributable  to  any  part  as  such,  we  cannot  consequently 
know  anything  about  the  effect  of  the  whole.  For  example,  in  calculating 
the  motions  of  planets,  we  neglect  the  fixed  stars ; we  pretend  that  the 
solar  system  is  the  whole  universe.  By  what  right,  then,  do  we  assume 
that  the  effects  of  this  feigned  universe  in  any  way  resemble  those  of  the 
actual  universe  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  law  of  gravitation.  We 
can  show  that,  if  we  compare  the  motions  of  a particle  in  a number 
of  universes  differing  only  as  regards  the  matter  at  a greater  distance 
than  i?,  while  much  within  this  distance  all  of  them  contain  much 
matter,  then  the  motion  of  the  particle  in  question  relatively  to  the 
matter  well  within  the  distance  R will  be  approximately  the  same  in 
all  the  universes*.  This  is  possible  because,  by  the  third  law,  a kind 
of  fictitious  analysis  into  partial  effects'  is  possible.  Thus  we  can  ap- 
proximately calculate  the  effect  of  a universe  of  which  part  only  is 
known.  We  must  not  say  that  the  effect  of  the  fixed  stars  is  insensible, 
for  we  assume  that  they  have  no  effect  pei'  se ; we  must  say  that  the 
effect  of  a universe  in  which  they  exist  differs  little  from  that  of  one  in 
which  they  do  not  exist;  and  this  we  are  able  to  prove  in  the  case  of 
gravitation.  Speaking  broadly,  we  require  (recurring  to  our  previous 
function  <f>)  that,  if  e be  any  number,  however  small,  there  should  be 

some  distance  R such  that,  recurring  to  our  previous  function  </>,  if 

denote  differentiation  in  any  direction,  then 

^p<t>(r)dr<e  if  r>R. 

When  this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  difference  between  the  relative 
accelerations  of  two  particles  within  a certain  region,  which  results  from 
assuming  different  distributions  of  matter  at  a distance  greater  than  R 
from  a certain  point  within  the  region,  will  have  an  assignable  upper 
limit ; and  hence  there  is  an  upper  limit  to  the  error  incurred  by  pre- 
* This  is  true  only  of  reJatiw,  not  of  absolute  motions. 
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464.  If  a bucket  containing  water  is  rotated,  Newton  observes,  the 
water  will  become  concave  and  mount  up  the  sides  of  the  bucket.  But 
if  the  bucket  be  left  at  rest  in  a rotating  vessel,  the  water  will  remain 
level  in  spite  of  the  relative  rotation.  Thus  absolute  rotation  is  involved 
in  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Similarly,  from  Foucault’s  pendulum 
and  other  similar  experiments,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  can  be  demon- 
strated, and  could  be  demonstrated  if  there  were  no  heavenly  bodies  in 
relation  to  which  the  rotation  becomes  sensible.  But  this  requires  us  to 
admit  that  the  earth’s  rotation  is  absolute.  Simpler  instances  may  be 
given,  such  as  the  case  of  two  gravitating  particles.  If  the  motion  dealt 
with  in  Dynamics  were  wholly  relative,  these  particles,  if  they  constituted 
the  whole  universe,  could  only  move  in  the  line  joining  them,  and  would 
therefore  ultimately  fall  into  one  another.  But  Dynamics  teaches  that, 
if  they  have  initially  a relative  velocity  not  in  the  line  joining  them, 
they  will  describe  conics  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity  as  focus. 
And  generally,  if  acceleration  be  expressed  in  polars,  there  are  terms 
in  the  acceleration  which,  instead  of  containing  several  differentials, 
contain  squares  of  angular  velocities:  these  terms  require  absolute 
angular  velocity,  and  are  inexplicable  so  long  as  relative  motion  is 
adhered  to. 

If  the  law  of  gravitation  be  regarded  as  universal,  the  point  may  be 
stated  as  follows.  The  laws  of  motion  require  to  be  stated  by  reference 
to  what  have  been  called  kinetic,  axes : these  are  in  reality  axes  having 
no  absolute  acceleration  and  no  absolute  rotation.  It  is  asserted,  for 
example,  when  the  third  law  is  combined  with  the  notion  of  mass,  that, 
if  m,  m be  the  masses  of  two  particles  between  which  there  is  a force, 
the  component  accelerations  of  the  two  particles  due  to  this  force  are 
in  the  ratio  m,2 : mx.  But  this  will  only  be  true  if  the  accelerations 
are  measured  relatively  to  axes  which  themselves  have  no  acceleration. 
We  cannot  here  introduce  the  centre  of  mass,  for,  according  to  the 
principle  that  dynamical  facts  must  be,  or  be  derived  from,  observable 
data,  the  masses,  and  therefore  the  centra  of  mass,  must  be  obtained 
from  the  acceleration,  and  not  vice  versa.  Hence  any  dynamical  motion, 
if  it  is  to  obey  the  laws  of  motion,  must  be  referred  to  axes  which  are 
not  subject  to  any  forces.  But,  if  the  law  of  gravitation  be  accepted, 
no  'material  axes  will  satisfy  this  condition.  Hence  we  shall  have  to 
take  spatial  axes,  and  motions  relative  to  these  are  of  course  absolute 
motions. 

465.  In  older  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  C.  Neumann*  assumes  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  laws  of  motion  the  existence,  somewhere,  of  an 
absolutely  rigid  u Body  Alpha?  by  reference  to  which  all  motions  are 
to  l>e  estimated.  This  suggestion  misses  the  essence  of  the  discussion, 
which  is  (or  should  be)  as  to  the  logical  meaning  of  dynamical  pro- 


* Die  Ga/i/ei-Newtomche  Theorie,  Leipzig,  1870,  p.  lo. 
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positions,  not  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  discovered.  It  seems 
sufficiently  evident  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to  invent  a fixed  body,  purely 
hypothetical  and  serving  no  purpose  except  to  be  fixed,  the  reason  is 
that  what  is  really  relevant  is  a fixed  place , and  that  the  body  occupying 
it  is  irrelevant.  It  is  true  that  Neumann  does  not  incur  the  vicious 
circle  which  would  be  involved  in  saying  that  the  Body  Alpha  is  fixed, 
while  all  motions  are  relative  to  it;  he  asserts  that  it  is  rigid,  but 
rightly  avoids  any  statement  as  to  its  rest  or  motion,  which,  in  his 
theory,  would  be  wholly  unmeaning.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  question  whether  one  body  is  at  rest  or  in  motion  must  have 
as  good  a meaning  as  the  same  question  concerning  any  other  body  ; 
and  this  seems  sufficient  to  condemn  Neumann’s  suggested  escape  from 
absolute  motion. 

466.  A development  of  Neumann’s  views  is  undertaken  bv  Streintz*, 

who  refers  motions  to  what  he  calls  “ fundamental  bodies”  and  u fun- 
damental axes.”  These  are  defined  as  bodies  or  axes  which  do  not  rotate 
and  are  independent  of  all  outside  influences.  Streintz  follows  Kant’s 
Anfmgsgi'unde  in  regarding  it  as  possible  to  admit  absolute  rotation 
while  denying  absolute  translation.  This  is  a view  which  I shall  discuss 
shortly,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  though  fatal  to  what  is  desired  of 
the  relational  theory,  is  yet  logically  tenable,  though  Streintz  does  not 
show  that  it  is  so.  But  apart  from  this  question,  two  objections  may 
be  made  to  his  theory.  (1)  If  motion  means  motion  relative  to  fun- 
damental bodies  (and  if  not,  their  introduction  is  no  gain  from  a logical 
point  of  view),  then  the  law  of  gravitation  becomes  strictly  meaningless 
if  taken  to  be  universal — a view  which  seems  impossible  to  defend.  The 
theory  requires  that  there  should  be  matter  not  subject  to  any  forces, 
and  this  is  denied  by  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  point  is  not  so  much 
that  universal  gravitation  must  be  true,  as  that  it  must  be  significant — 
whether  true  or  false  is  an  irrelevant  question.  (£)  We  have  already 
seen  that  absolute  accelerations  are  required  even  as  regards  translations, 
and  that  the  failure  to  perceive  this  is  due  to  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  centre  of  mass  is  not  a piece  of  matter,  but  a spatial  point  which  is 
only  determined  by  means  of  accelerations.  * 

467.  Somewhat  similar  remarks  apply  to  Mr  W.  H.  Macaulay’s  article 
on  “ Newton’s  Theory  of  Kinetics  f.”  Mr  Macaulay  asserts  that  the  true 
way  to  state  Newton’s  theory  (omitting  points  irrelevant  to  the  present 
issue)  is  as  follows : u Axes  of  reference  can  be  so  chosen,  and  the 
assignment  of  masses  so  arranged,  that  a certain  decomposition  of 
the  rates  of  change  of  momenta,  relative  to  the  axes,  of  all  the  particles 
of  the  universe  is  possible,  namely  one  in  which  the  components  occur 

* I fie  physikalischen  Grandlagen  der  Merhanik,  Leipzig,  1883 ; see  esp.  pp.  2-1,  2o. 

t Bulletin  of  the  American  Math.  Soc.,  Vol.  m.  (1890-7).  For  a later  statement 
of  Mr  Macaulay’s  views,  see  Art.  Motion } Imwn  of3  in  the  new  volumes  of  the  KncyrI. 
Hrif.  (Vol.  xxxi). 
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in  pairs ; the  members  of  each  pair  belonging  to  two  different  particles, 
and  being  opposite  in  direction,  in  the  line  joining  the  particles,  and 
equal  in  magnitude  * (p.  368).  Here  again,  a purely  logical  point 
remains.  The  above  statement  appears  unobjectionable,  but  it  does 
not  show  that  absolute  motion  is  unnecessary.  The  axes  cannot  be 
material,  for  all  matter  is  or  may  be  subject  to  forces,  and  therefore 
unsuitable  for  our  purpose ; they  cannot  even  be  defined  by  any  fixed 
geometrical  relation  to  matter.  Thus  our  axes  will  really  be  spatial ; 
and  if  there  were  no  absolute  space,  the  suggested  axes  could  not  exist. 
For  apart  from  absolute  space,  any  axes  would  have  to  l)e  material  or 
nothing.  The  axes  can,  in  a sense,  be  defined  by  relation  to  matter,  but 
not  by  a constant  geometrical  relation ; and  when  we  ask  what  property 
is  changed  by  motion  relative  to  such  axes,  the  only  possible  answer  is 
that  the  absolute  position  has  changed.  Thus  absolute  space  and  absolute 
motion  are  not  avoided  by  Mr  Macaulay's  statement  of  Newton's  laws. 

468.  If  absolute  rotation  alone  were  in  question,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  abandoning  all  that  recommends  the  relational  theory  to  philosophers 
and  men  of  science,  to  keep  its  logical  essence  intact.  What  is  aimed 
at  is,  to  state  the  principles  of  Dynamics  in  terms  of  sensible  entities. 
Among  these  we  find  the  metrical  properties  of  space,  but  not  straight 
lines  and  planes.  Oollinearity  and  coplanarity  may  be  included,  but  if 
a set  of  collinear  material  points  change  their  straight  line,  there  is  no 
sensible  intrinsic  change.  Hence  all  advocates  of  the  relational  theory, 
when  they  are  thorough,  endeavour,  like  Leibniz*,  to  deduce  the  straight 
line  from  distance.  For  this  there  is  also  the  reason  that  the  field  of  a 
given  distance  is  all  space,  whereas  the  field  of  the  generating  relation 
of  a straight  line  is  only  that  straight  line,  whence  the  latter,  but  not 
the  former,  makes  an  intrinsic  distinction  among  the  points  of  space, 
which  the  relational  theory  seeks  to  avoid.  Still,  we  might  regard 
straight  lines  as  relations  between  material  points,  and  absolute  rotation 
would  then  appear  as  change  in  a relation  between  material  points, 
which  is  logically  compatible  with  a relational  theory  of  space.  We 
should  have  to  admit,  however,,  that  the  straight  line  was  not  a wimble 
property  of  two  particles  between  which  it  was  a relation ; and  in  any 
case,  the  necessity  for  absolute  translational  accelerations  remains  fatal 
to  any  relational  theory  of  motion. 

469. *  Macht  has  a very  curious  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to 
refute  the  grounds  in  favour  of  absolute  rotation.  He  remarks  that,  in 
the  actual  world,  the  earth  rotates  relating  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  that 
the  universe  is  not  given  twice  over  in  different  shapes,  but  only  once, 
and  as  w e find  it.  Hence  any  argument  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
could  be  inferred  if  there  were  no  heavenly  bodies  is  futile.  This  ar- 
gument contains  the  very  essence  of  empiricism,  in  a sense  in  which 

* See  my  article  <e  Recent  Work  on  Leibniz/’  in  Mind,  15KW. 

\ I He  Merhanik  in  ihrer  Entinckehmg,  1st  edition,  p.  21(5. 
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empiricism  is  radically  opposed  to  the  philosophy  advocated  in  the 
present  work*.  The  logical  basis  of  the  argument  is  that  all  proposi- 
tions are  essentially  concerned  with  actual  existents,  not  with  entities 
which  may  or  may  not  exist.  For  if,  as  has  been  held  throughout  our 
previous  discussions,  the  whole  dynamical  world  with  its  laws  can  be 
considered  without  regal'd  to  existence,  then  it  can  be  no  part  of  the 
meaning  of  these  laws  to  assert  that  the  matter  to  which  they  apply 
exists,  and  therefore  they  can  be  applied  to  universes  which  do  not  exist. 
Apart  from  general  arguments,  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  are  so  applied 
throughout  rational  Dynamics,  and  that,  in  all  exact  calculations,  the 
distribution  of  matter  which  is  assumed  is  not  that  of  the  actual  world. 
It  seems  impossible  to  deny  significance  to  such  calculations ; and  yet, 
if  they  have  significance,  if  they  contain  propositions  at  all,  whether  true 
or  false,  then  it  can  be  no  necessary  part  of  their  meaning  to  assert  the 
existence  of  the  matter  to  which  they  are  applied.  This  being  so,  the 
universe  is  given,  as  an  entity,  not  only  twice,  but  as  many  times  as 
there  are  possible  distributions  of  matter,  and  Mach’s  argument  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  point  is  important,  as  illustrating  a respect  in  which 
the  philosophy  here  advocated  is  to  be  reckoned  with  idealism  and 
not  with  empiricism,  in  spite  of  the  contention  that  what  exists  can 
only  be  known  empirically. 

Thus,  to  conclude : Absolute  motion  is  essential  to  Dynamics,  and 
involves  absolute  space.  This  fact,  which  is  a difficulty  in  current  philo- 
sophies, is  for  us  a powerful  confirmation  of  the  logic  upon  which  our 
discussions  have  been  based. 

*■  Cf.  Art.  “ Nativism  ” in  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  avd  Psychology,  edited  by 
Baldwin,  Vol.  n,  1902. 
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HERTZ'S  DYNAMICS. 


470.  We  have  seen  that  Newton's  Laws  are  wholly  lacking  in  self- 
evidence— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  contradict  the  law  of  causation 
in  a form  which  has  usually  been  held  to  be  indubitable.  We  have  seen 
also  that  these  laws  are  specially  suggestive  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
In  order  to  eliminate  what,  in  elementary  Dynamics,  is  specially  New- 
tonian, from  what  is  really  essential  to  the  subject,  we  'shall  do  well  to 
examine  some  attempts  to  re-state  the  fundamental  principles  in  a form 
more  applicable  to  such  sciences  as  Electricity.  For  this  purpose  the 
most  suitable  work  seems  to  be  that  of  Hertz*. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Hertz's  theory  are  so  simple  and  so 
admirable  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  expound  them  briefly.  His 
object,  like  that  of  most  recent  writers,  is  to  construct  a system  in 
which  there  are  only  three  fundamental  concepts,  space,  time,  and  mass. 
The  elimination  of  a fourth  concept,  such  as  force  or  energy,  though 
evidently  demanded  by  theory,  is  difficult  to  carry  out  mathematically. 
Hertz  seems,  however,  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  There  are,  in  his  system,  three  stages  in  the  specification  of 
a motion.  In  the  first  stage,  only  the  relations  of  space  and  time  are 
considered:  this  stage  is  purely  kinematics!.  Matter  appeal's  here  merely 
as  a means  of  establishing,  through  the  motion  of  a particle,  a one-one 
correlation  between  a series  of  points  and  a series  of  instants.  At  this 
stage  a collection  of  n particles  has  coordinates,  all  so  far  independent: 
the  motions  which  result  when  all  are  regarded  as  independent  are  all 
the  thinkable  motions  of  the  system.  But  before  coming  to  kinetics, 
Hertz  introduces  an  intermediate  stage.  Without  introducing  time, 
there  are  in  any  free  material  system  direct  relations  between  space 
and  mass,  which  form  the  geometrical  connections  of  the  system. 
(These  may  introduce  time  in  the  sense  of  involving  velocities,  but 
they  are  independent  of  time  in  the  sense  that  they  are  expressed  at 
all  times  by  the  same  equations,  and  that  these  do  not  contain  the  time 
explicitly.)  Those  among  thinkable  motions  which  satisfy  the  equations 

* Principien  der  Mechanik , Leipzig,  1894. 
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of  connection  are  called  possible  motions.  The  connections  among  the 
parts  of  a system  are  assumed  further  to  be  continuous  in  a certain 
well-defined  sense  (p.  89).  It  then  follows  that  they  can  be  expressed 
by  homogeneous  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  among 
the  coordinates.  But  now  a further  principle  is  needed  to  discriminate 
among  possible  motions,  and  here  Hertz  introduces  his  only  law  of 
motion,  which  is  as  follows : 

“ Every  free  system  persists  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 
in  a straightest  path.” 

This  law  requires  some  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  when  there  are 
in  a system  unequal  particles,  each  is  split  into  a number  of  particles 
proportional  to  its  mass.  By  this  means  all  particles  become  equal. 
If  now  there  are  n particles,  their  3 n coordinates  are  regarded  as  the 
coordinates  of  a point  in  space  of  Sn  dimensions.  The  above  law  then 
asserts  that,  in  a free  system,  the  velocity  of  this  representative  point  is 
constant,  and  its  path  from  a given  point  to  another  neighbouring  point 
in  a given  direction  is  that  one,  among  the  possible  paths  through  these 
two  points,  which  has  the  smallest  curvature.  Such  a path  is  called  a 
natural  path,  and  motion  in  it  is  called  a natural  motion. 

471.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system,  though  far  simpler  and  more 
philosophical  in  form  than  Newton’s,  does  not  differ  very  greatly  in 
regard  to  the  problems  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  still 
have,  what  we  found  to  be  the  essence  of  the  law  of  inertia,  the  necessity 
for  three  configurations  in  order  to  obtain  a causal  relation.  This  broad 
fact  must  reappear  in  every  system  at  all  resembling- ordinary  Dynamics, 
and  is  exhibited  in  the  necessity  for  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order,  which  pervades  all  Physics.  But  there  is  one  very  material  dif- 
ference between  Hertz’s  system  and  Newton’s — a difference  which,  as 
Hertz  points  out,  renders  an  experimental  decision  between  the  two 
at  least  theoretically  possible.  The  special  laws,  other  than  the  laws 
of  motion,  which  regulate  any  particular  system,  are  for  Newton  laws 
concerning  mutual  accelerations,  such  as  gravitation  itself.  For  Hertz, 
these  special  laws  are  all  contained  in  the  geometrical  connections  of 
the  system,  and  are  expressed  in  equations  involving  only  velocities 
(v.  p.  48).  This  is  a considerable  simplification,  and  is  shown  by  Hertz 
to  be  more  conformable  to  phenomena  in  all  departments  except  where 
gravitation  is  concerned.  It  is  also  a great  simplification  to  have  only 
one  law  of  motion,  instead  of  Newton’s  three.  But  for  the  philosopher, 
so  long  as  this  law  involves  second  differentials  (which  are  introduced 
through  the  curvature),  it  is  a comparatively  minor  matter  that  the 
special  laws  of  special  systems  should  be  of  the  first  order. 

The  definition  of  mass  as  number  of  particles,  it  should  be  observed, 
is  a mere  mathematical  device,  and  is  not,  I think,  regarded  by  Hertz  as 
anything  more  (z>.  p.  54).  Not  only  must  we  allow  the  possibility  of 
incommensurable  masses,  but  even  if  this  difficulty  were  overcome,  it 
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would  still  remain  significant  to  assert  that  all  our  ultimate  particles 
were  equal.  Mass  would  therefore  still  be  a variety  of  magnitude,  only 
that  all  particles  would  happen  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude  as  regards 
their  mass.  This  would  not  effect  any  theoretical  simplification,  and  we 
shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  retain  mass  as  an  intensive  quantity  of  which 
a certain  magnitude  belongs  to  a certain  particle,  without  any  implica- 
tion that  the  particle  is  divisible.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  valid  ground  for 
denying  ultimately  different  masses  to  different  particles.  The  whole 
question  is,  indeed,  purely  empirical,  and  the  philosopher  should,  in  this 
matter,  accept  passively  what  the  physicist  finds  requisite. 

With  regard  to  ether  and  its  relations  to  matter,  a similar  remark 
seems  to  be  applicable.  Ether  is,  of  course,  matter  in  the  philosophical 
sense ; but  beyond  this  the  present  state  of  Science  will  scarcely  permit 
us  to  go.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  Electricity,  as  else- 
where, our  equations  are  of  the  second  order,  thus  indicating  that  the 
law  of  inertia,  as  interpreted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  still  holds  good. 
This  broad  fact  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  chief  result,  for  philosophy,  of 
our  discussion  of  dynamical  principles. 

472.  Thus  to  sum  up,  we  have  two  principal  results : 

(1)  In  any  independent  system,  there  is  a relation  between  the 
configurations  at  three  given  times,  which  is  such  that,  given  the  con- 
figurations at  two  of  the  times,  the  configuration  at  the  third  time  is 
determinate. 

(2)  There  is  no  independent  system  in  the  actual  world  except  the 
whole  material  universe;  but  if  two  universes  which  have  the  same  causal 
laws  as  the  actual  universe  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  matter  at  a great 
distance  from  a given  region,  the  relative  motions  within  this  region  will 
lie  approximately  the  same  in  the  two  universes — i.e . an  upper  limit  can 
lie  found  for  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  motions. 

These  two  principles  apply  equally  to  the  Dynamics  of  Newton  and 
to  that  of  Hertz.  When  these  are  abandoned,  other  principles  will  give 
a science  having  but  little  resemblance  to  received  Dynamics. 

473.  One  general  principle,  which  is  commonly  stated  as  vital  to 
Dynamics,  deserves  at  least  a passing  mention.  This  is  the  principle 
that  the  cause  and  effect  are  equal.  Owing  to  pre-occupation  with 
quantity  and  ignorance  of  symbolic  logic,  it  appears  to  have  not  been 
perceived  that  this  statement  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
implication  between  cause  and  effect  is  mutual.  All  equations,  at  bottom, 
are  logical  equations,  i.e.  mutual  implications;  quantitative  equality 
between  variables,  such  as  cause  and  effect,  involves  a mutual  formal 
implication.  Thus  the  principle  in  question  can  only  be  maintained 
if  cause  and  effect  lie  placed  on  the  same  logical  level,  which,  with  the 
interpretation  we  were  compelled  to  give  to  causality,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  do.  Nevertheless,  'when  one  state  of  the  universe  is  given, 
any  two  others  have  a mutual  implication ; and  this  is  the  source  of 
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the  various  laws  of  conservation  which  pervade  Dynamics,  *£nd  give  the 
truth  underlying  the  supposed  equality  of  cause  and  effect. 

474.  We  may  now  review  the  whole  course  of  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  the  present  work.  In  Part  I,  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze 
the  nature  of  deduction,  and  of  the  logical  concepts  involved  in  it.  Of 
these,  the  most  puzzling  is  the  notion  of  elms,  and  from  the  contra- 
diction discussed  in  Chapter  x (though  this  is  perhaps  soluble  by  the 
doctrine  of  types*),  it  appeared  that  a tenable  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  classes  is  very  hard  to  obtain.  In  subsequent  Parts,  it  was  shown 
that  existing  pure  mathematics  (including  Geometry  and  Rational 
Dynamics)  can  be  derived  wholly  from  the  indefinables  and  indemon- 
strables  of  Part  I.  In  this  process,  two  points  are  specially  important : 
the  definitions  and  the  existence-theorems.  A definition  is  always  either 
the  definition  of  a class,  or  the  definition  of  the  single  member  of  a unit 
class : this  is  a necessary  result  of  the  plain  fact  that  a definition  can 
only  be  effected  by  assigning  a property  of  the  object  or  objects  to 
be  defined,  i.e.  by  stating  a propositional  function  which  they  are  to 
satisfy.  A kind  of  grammar  controls  definitions,  making  it  impossible 
eg . to  define  Euclidean  Space , but  possible  to  define  the  class  of  Euclidean 
spaces.  And  wherever  the  principle  of  abstraction  is  employed,  i.e.  where 
the  object  to  be  defined  is  obtained  from  a transitive  symmetrical  re- 
lation, some  class  of  classes  will  always  be  the  object  required.  When 
symbolic  expressions  are  used,  the  requirements  of  what  may  be  called 
grammar  become  evident,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  logical  type  of  the 
entity  defined  is  in  no  way  optional. 

The  existence-theorems  of  mathematics — i.e.  the  proofs  that  the 
various  classes  defined  are  not  null — are  almost  all  obtained  from 
Arithmetic.  It  may  be  well  here  to  collect  the  more  important  of 
them.  The  existence  of  zero  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  null- 
class  is  a member  of  it ; the  existence  of  1 from  the  fact  that  zero  is  a 
unit-class  (for  the  null-class  is  its  only  member).  Hence,  from  the  fact 
that,  if  n be  a finite  number,  n + 1 is  the  number  of  numbers  from  0 to  n 
(both  inclusive),  the  existence-theorem  follows  for  all  finite  numbers. 
Hence,  from  the  class  of  the  finite  cardinal  numbers  themselves,  follows 
the  existence  of  a0,  the  smallest  of  the  infinite  cardinal  numbers;  and 
from  the  series  of  finite  cardinals  in  order  of  magnitude  follows  the 
existence  of  a>,  the  smallest  of  infinite  ordinals.  From  the  definition 
of  the  rational  numbers  and  of  their  order  of  magnitude  follows  the 
existence  of  t?,  the  type  of  endless  compact  denumerable  series ; thence, 
from  the  segments  of  the  series  of  rationals,  the  existence  of  the  real 
numbers,  and  of  0,  the  type  of  continuous  series.  The  terms  of  the 
series  of  well-ordered  types  are  proved  to  exist  from  the  two  facts: 
(1)  that  the  number  of  well-ordered  types  from  0 to  a is  a -f  1,  (£)  that 

* See  Appendix  B. 
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if  u be  a class  of  well-ordered  types  having  no  maximum,  the  series  of 
all  types  not  greater  than  every  u is  itself  of  a type  greater  than  every  u. 
From  the  existence  of  0,  by  the  definition  of  complex  numbers  (Chapter 
xliv),  we  prove  the  existence  of  the  class  of  Euclidean  spaces  of  any 
number  of  dimensions ; thence,  by  the  process  of  Chapter  xlvi,  we  prove 
the  existence  of  the  class  of  projective  spaces,  and  thence,  by  removing 
the  points  outside  a closed  quadric,  we  prove  the  existence  of  the  class 
of  non-Euclidean  descriptive  (hyperbolic)  spaces.  By  the  methods  of 
Chapter  xlviii,  we  prove  the  existence  of  spaces  with  various  metrical 
properties.  Lastly,  by  correlating  some  of  the  points  of  a space  with 
all  the  terms  of  a continuous  series  in  the  ways  explained  in  Chapter  lvi, 
we  prove  the  existence  of  the  class  of  dynamical  worlds.  Throughout 
this  process,  no  entities  are  employed  but  such  as  are  definable  in  terms 
of  the  fundamental  logical  constants.  Thus  the  chain  of  definitions 
and  existence- theorems  is  complete,  and  the  purely  logical  nature  of 
mathematics  is  established  throughout. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  LOGICAL  AND  ARITHMETICAL  DOCTRINES  OF  FREGE. 

475.  The  work  of  Frege,  which  appears  to  be  far  less  known  than  it 
deserves,  contains  many  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  Barts  I and  II  of  the 
present  work,  and  where  it  differs  from  the  views  which  I have  advocated, 
the  differences  demand  discussion.  Frege’s  work  abounds  in  subtle  distinc- 
tions, and  avoids  all  the  usual  fallacies  which  beset  writers  on  Logic.  His 
symbolism,  though  unfortunately  so  cumbrous  as  to  be  very  difficult  to 
employ  in  practice,  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  logical  notions  much  more 
profound  than  Peano’s,  and  is  philosophically  very  superior  to  its  more 
convenient  rival.  In  what  follows,  I shall  try  briefly  to  expound  Frege’s 
theories  on  the  most  important  points,  and  to  explain  my  grounds  for 
differing  where  I do  differ.  But  the  points  of  disagreement  are  very  few 
and  slight  compared  to  those  of  agreement.  They  all  result  from  difference 
on  three  points:  (1)  Frege  does  not  think  that  there  is  a contradiction  in  the 
notion  of  concepts  which  cannot  be  made  logical  subjects  (see  § 49  $iq>ra) ; 

(2)  he  thinks  that,  if  a term  a occurs  in  a proposition,  the  proposition  can 
always  be  analysed  into  a and  an  assertion  about  a (see  Chapter  vii)  ; 

(3)  he  is  not  aware  of  the  contradiction  discussed  in  Chapter  x.  These  are 
very  fundamental  matters,  and  it  will  be  well  here  to  discuss  them  afresh, 
since  the  previous  discussion  was  written  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of 
Frege’s  work. 

Frege  is  compelled,  as  I have  been,  to  employ  common  words  in  technical 
senses  which  depart  more  or  less  from  usage.  As  his  departures  are  frequently 
different  from  mine,  a difficulty  arises  as  regards  the  translation  of  his  terms. 
Some  of  these,  to  avoid  confusion,  I shall  leave  untranslated,  since  every 
English  equivalent  that  I can  think  of  has  been  already  employed  by  me  in  a 
slightly  different  sense. 

The  principal  heads  under  which  Frege’s  doctrines'  may  be  discussed  are 
the  following:  (1)  meaning  and  indication;  (2)  truth-values  and  judgment; 
(3)  Begriff  and  Gegenstand;  (4)  classes;  (5)  implication  and  symbolic  logic; 
(6)  the  definition  of  integers  and  the  principle  of  abstraction;  (7)  mathe- 
matical induction  and  the  theory  of  progressions.  I shall  deal  successively 
with  these  topics. 
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476.  Meaning  and  indication . The  distinction  between  meaning  (Sinn) 

and  indication  ( Bedeutung )*  is  roughly,  though  not  exactly,  equivalent  to 
my  distinction  between  a concept  as  such  and  what  the  concept  denotes 
(§  96).  Frege  did  not  possess  this  distinction  in  the  first  two  of  the  works 
under  consideration  (the  Begriffsschrifl  and  the  Orundlagen  der  Arithmetik) ; 
it  appears  first  in  BuG.  (ef.  p.  198),  and  is  specially  dealt  with  in  SuB. 
Before  making  the  distinction,  he  thought  that  identity  has  to  do  with  the 
names  of  objects  (Bs.  p.  13) : “ A is  identical  with  B”  means,  he  says,  that 
the  sign  A and  the  sign  B have  the  same  signification  (Bs.  p.  15) — a definition 
which,  verbally  at  least,  suffers  from  circularity.  But  later  he  explains 
identity  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  was  explained  in  § 64.  “ Identity,”  he 

says,  “ calls  for  reflection  owing  to  questions  which  attach  to  it  and  are  not 
quite  easy  to  answer.  Is  it  a relation?  A relation  between  Gegenstande? 
or  between  names  or  signs  of  Gegenstande?”  (SuB.  p.  25).  We  must 
distinguish,  he  says,  the  meaning,  in  which  is  contained. the  way  of  being 
given,  from  what  is  indicated  (from  the  Bedeutung ).  Thus  “the  evening  star” 
and  “the  morning  star”  have  the  same  indication,  but  not  the  same  meaning. 
A word  ordinarily  stands  for  its  indication;  if  we  wish  to  speak  of  its 
meaning,  we  must  use  inverted  commas  or  some  such  device  (pp.  27-8).  The 
indication  of  a proper  name  is  the  object  which  it  indicates ; the  presentation 
which  goes  with  it  is  quite  subjective;  between  the  two  lies  the  meaning, 
which  is  not  subjective  and  yet  is  not  the  object  (p.  30).  A proper  name 
expresses  its  meaning,  and  indicates  its  indication  (p.  31). 

This  theory  of  indication  is  more  sweeping  and  general  than  mine,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  every  proper  name  is  supposed  to  have  the  two 
sides.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  such  proper  names  as  are  derived  from  con- 
cepts by  means  of  the  can  be  said  to  have  meaning,  and  that  such  words  as 
John  merely  indicate  without  meaning.  If  one  allows,  as  I do,  that  concepts 
can  be  objects  and  have  proper  names,  it  seems  fairly  evident  that  their 
proper  names,  as  a rule,  will  indicate  them  without  having  any  distinct 
meaning ; but  the  opposite  view,  though  it  leads  to  an  endless  regress,  does 
not  appear  to  be  logically  impossible.  The  further  discussion  of  this  point 
must  be  postponed  until  we  come  to  Frege’s  theory  of  Begriffe. 

477.  Truth-values  and  Judgment.  The  problem  to  be  discussed  under 
this  head  is  the  same  as  the  one  raised  in  § 52 1,  concerning  the  difference 
between  asserted  and  unasserted  propositions.  But  Frege’s  position  on  this 
question  is  more  subtle  than  mine,  and  involves  a more  radical  analysis  of 
judgment.  His  Begriffsschrifl , owing  to  the  absence  of  the  distinction 
between  meaning  and  indication,  has  a simpler  theory  than  his  later  works. 
I shall  therefore  omit  it  from  the  discussions. 

There  are,  we  are  told  (Gg.  p.  x),  three  elements  in  judgment : (1)  the 
recognition  of  truth,  (2)  the  Gedanke,  (3)  the  truth-value  ( W ahrheitswerth). 

* I do  not  translate  Bedeutung  by  denotation , because  this  word  has  a technical 
meaning  different  from  Frege’s,  and  also  because  bedeuten , for  him,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  denoting  for  me. 

t This  is  the  logical  side  of  the  problem  of  Annahmen,  raised  by  Meinong  in  his  able 
work  on  the  subject,  Leipzig,  1902.  The  logical,  though  not  the  psychological,  part  of 
Meinong’s  work  appears  to  have  been  completely  anticipated  by  Frege. 
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Here  the  Gedanke  is  what  I have  called  an  unasserted  proposition — or  rather, 
what  I called  by  this  n/ime  covers  both  the  Gedanke  alone  and  the  Gedanke 
together  with  its  truth- value.  It  will  be  well  to  have  names  for  these  two 
distinct  notions ; I shall  call  the  Gedanke  alone  a propositumal  concept ; the 
truth- value  of  a Gedanke  I shall  call  an  assumption*.  Formally  at  least,  an 
assumption  does  not  require  that  its  content  should  be  a propositional 
concept:  whatever  x may  be,  “the  truth  of  x”  is  a definite  notion.  This 
means  the  true  if  x is  true,  and  if  # is  false  or  not  a proposition  it  means  the 
false  (FuB.  p.  21).  In  like  manner,  according  to  Frege,  there  is  “the 
falsehood  of  a;”;  these  are  not  assertions  and  negations  of  propositions,  but 
only  assertions  of  truth  or  of  falsity,  i.e.  negation  belongs  to  what  is  asserted, 
and  is  not  the  opposite  of  assertion!.  Thus  we  have  first  a propositional 
concept,  next  its  truth  or  falsity  as  the  case  may  be,  and  finally  the  assertion 
of  its  truth  or  falsity.  Thus  in  a hypothetical  judgment^  we  have  a relation, 
not  of  two  judgments,  but  of  two  propositional  concepts  (SuB.  p.  43). 

This  theory  is  connected  in  a very  curious  way  with  the  theory  of 
meaning  and  indication.  It  is  held  that  every  assumption  indicates  the 
true  or  the  false  (which  are  called  truth- values),  while  it  means  the 
corresponding  propositional  concept.  The  assumption  “22-4”  indicates 
the  true,  we  are  told,  just  as  “ 22  55  indicates  4J  (FuB.  p.  13;  SuB.  p.  32). 
In  a dependent  clause,  or  where  a name  occurs  (such  as. Odysseus)  which 
indicates  nothing,  a sentence  may  have  no  indication.  But  when  a sentence 
has  a truth-value,  this  is  its  indication.  Thus  every  assertive  sentence 
( Behauptungssatz ) is  a proper  name,  which  indicates  the  true  or  the  false 
(SuB.  pp.  32—4;  Gg.  p.  7).  The  sign  of  judgment  (Urtheibtrich)  does 
not  combine  with  other  signs  to  denote  an  object;  a judgment  indicates 
nothing,  but  asserts  something.  Frege  has  a special  symbol  for  judgment, 
which  is  something  distinct  from  and  additional  to  the  truth-value  of  a 
propositional  concept  (Gg.  pp.  9 — 10). 

478.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  above  theory  which  it  will  be 
well  to  discuss.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  introduction 
of  truth- values  marks  any  real  analysis.  If  we  consider,  say,  “Caesar  died, 
it  would  seem  that  what  is  asserted  is  the  propositional  concept  “the  death 
of  Caesar/5  not  “ the  truth  of  the  death  of  Caesar.55  This  latter  seems  to  be 
merely  another  propositional  concept,  asserted  in  “the  death  of  Caesar  is 
true,55  which  is  not,  I think,  the  same  proposition  as  “ Caesar  died.55  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  psychological  elements  here,  and  it  would 
seem  that  Frege  has  allowed  them  to  intrude  in  describing  judgmeut  as 
the  recognition  of  truth  (Gg.  p.  x).  The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  t at 
there  is  a psychological  sense  of  assertion,  which  is  what  is  lacking  to 
Meinong’s  Annahmen, , and  that  this  does  not  run  parallel  with  the  logical 
sense.  Psychologically,  any  proposition,  whether  true  or  false,  be 

merely  thought  of,  or  may  be  actually  asserted  : but  for  this  possibility, 
error  would  be  impossible.  But  logically,  true  propositions  only  are  asserted, 

* Frege,  like  Meinong,  calls  this  an  Annahme  : FuB.  p.  21. 

\ When  /term  which  indicates  is  itself  to  be  spoken  of,  as  opposed  to  what  it  indicates, 
Frege  uses  inverted  commas.  Cf.  § 56. 
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though  they  may  occur  in  an  unasserted  form  as  parts  of  other  propositions. 
In  “p  implies  qf  either  or  both  of  the  propositions  p,  q may  be  true,  yet 
each,  in  this  proposition,  is  unasserted  in  a logical,  and  not  merely  in  a 
psychological,  sense.  Thus  assertion  has  a definite  place  among  logical 
notions,  though  there  is  a psychological  notion  of  assertion  to  which  nothing 
logical  corresponds.  But  assertion  does  not  seem  to  be  a constituent  of 
an  asserted  proposition,  although  it  is,  in  some  sense,  contained  in  an 
asserted  proposition.  If  p is  a proposition,  “// s truth  ” is  a concept  which 
has  being  even  if  p is  false,  and  thus  “jo’s  truth  ” is  not  the  same  as  p 
asserted.  Thus  no  concept  can  be  found  which  is  equivalent  to  p asserted, 
and  therefore  assertion  is  not  a constituent  in  p asserted.  Yet  assertion 
is  not  a term  to  which  p,  when  asserted,  has  an  external  relation ; for  any 
such  relation  would  need  to  be  itself  asserted  in  order  to  yield  what  we 
want.  Also  a difficulty  arises  owing  to  the  apparent  fact,  which  may 
however  be  doubted,  that  an  asserted  proposition  can  never  be  part  of 
another  proposition : thus,  if  this  be  a fact,  where  any  statement  is  made 
about  p asserted,  it  is  not  really  about  p asserted,  but  only  about  the 
assertion  of  p.  This  difficulty  becomes  serious  in  the  case  of  Frege’s  one 
and  only  principle  of  inference  (Bs.  p.  9) : “p  is  true  and  p implies  q ; 
therefore  q is  true*.55  Here  it  is  quite  essential  that  there  should  be  three 
actual  assertions,  otherwise  the  assertion  of  propositions  deduced  from 
asserted  premises  would  be  impossible;  yet  the  three  assertions  together 
form  one  proposition,  whose  unity  is  shown  by  the  word  therefore , without 
which  q would  not  have  been  deduced,  but  would  have  been  asserted  as  a 
fresh  premiss. 

It  is  also  almost  impossible,  at  least  to  me,  to  divorce  assertion  from 
truth,  as  Frege  does.  An  asserted  proposition,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
the  same  as  a true  proposition.  We  may  allow  that  negation  belongs  to 
the  content  of  a proposition  (Bs.  p.  4),  and  regard  every  assertion  as 
asserting  something  to  be  true.  We  shall  then  correlate  p and  not-p  as 
unasserted  propositions,  and  regard  “pis  false”  as  meaning  “not-p  is  true.” 
But  to  divorce  assertion  from  truth  seems  only  possible  by  taking  assertion 
in  a psychological  sense. 

479.  Frege’s  theory  that  assumptions  are  proper  names  for  the  true 
or  the  false,  as  the  case  may  be,  appears  to  me  also  untenable.  Direct 
inspection  seems  to  show  that  the  relation  of  a proposition  to  the  true 
or  the  false  is  quite  different  from  that  of  (say),  “the  present  King  of 
England  ” to  Edward  VII.  Moreover,  if  Frege’s  view  were  correct  on  this 
point,  we  should  have  to  hold  that  in  an  asserted  proposition  it  is  the 
meaning,  not  the  indication,  that  is  asserted,  for  otherwise,  all  asserted 
propositions  would  assert  the  very  same  thing,  namely  the  true,  (for  false 
propositions  are  not  asserted).  Thus  asserted  propositions  would  not  differ 
from  one  another  in  any  way,  but  would  be  all  strictly  and  simply  identical. 
Asserted  propositions  have  no  indication  (FuB.  p.  21),  and  can  only  differ, 
if  at  all,  in  some  way  analogous  to  meaning.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the 
unasserted  proposition  together  with  its  truth-value  must  be  what  is  asserted, 


* Cf.  bupra,  §18,  (4)  and  § 38. 
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if  the  meaning  simply  is  rejected.  But  there  seems  no  purpose  in  introduc- 
ing the  truth-value  here : it  seems  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  an  asserted 
proposition  is  one  whose  meaning  is  true,  and  that  to  say  the  meaning  is 
true  is  the  same  as  to  say  the  meaning  is  asserted.  We  might  then  conclude 
that  true  propositions,  even  when  they  occur  as  parts  of  others,  ate  always 
and  essentially  asserted,  while  false  propositions  are  always  unasserted,  thus 
escaping  the  difficulty  about  therefore  discussed  above.  It  may  also  be  objected 
to  Frege  that  “ the  true  ” and  “ the  false,”  as  opposed  to  truth  and  falsehood, 
do  not  denote  single  definite  things,  but  rather  the  classes  of  true  and  false 
propositions  respectively.  This  objection,  however,  would  be  met  by  his 
theory  of  ranges,  which  correspond  approximately  to  my  classes ; these, 
he  says,  are  things,  and  the  true  and  the  false  are  ranges  (v.  inf). 

480.  Begriff  and  Gegenstand.  Functions.  I come  now  to  a point  in 
which  Frege’s  work  is  very  important,  and  requires  careful  examination. 
His  use  of  the  word  Begriff  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  any  notion  in 
my  vocabulary,  though  it  comes  very  near  to  the  notion  of  an  assertion  as 
defined  in  § 43,  and  discussed  in  Chapter  vn.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
Gegenstand  seems  to  correspond  exactly  to  what  I have  called  a thing  (§  48). 
I shall  therefore  translate  Gegenstand  by  thing.  The  meaning  of  proper 
name  seems  to  be  the  same  for  him  as  for  me,  but  he  regards  the  range  of 
proper  names  as  confined  to  things,  because  they  alone,  in  his  opinion,  can 
be  logical  subjects. 

Frege’s  theory  of  functions  and  Begriff e is  set  forth  simply  in  FuB.  and 
defended  against  the  criticisms  of  Kerry*  in  BuG.  He  regards  functions — 
and  in  this  I agree  with  him — as  more  fundamental  than  predicates  and 
relations;  but  he  adopts  concerning  functions  the  theory  of  subject  and 
assertion  which  we  discussed  and  rejected  in  Chapter  vii.  The  acceptance  of 
this  view  gives  a simplicity  to  his  exposition  which  I have  been  unable  to 
attain;  but  I do  not  find  anything  in  his  work  to  persuade  me  of  the 
legitimacy  of  his  analysis. 

An  arithmetical  function,  e.g.  2x3  4-  x,  does  not  denote,  Frege  says,  the 
result  of  an  arithmetical  operation,  for  that  is  merely  a number,  which  would 
be  nothing  new  (FuB.  p.  5).  The  essence  of  a function  is  what  is  left  when 
the  x is  taken  away,  i.e.,  in  the  above  instance,  2 ( )s  + ( ).  The  argument 

x does  not  belong  to  the  function,  but  the  two  together  make  a whole 
(ib.  p.  6).  A function  may  be  a proposition  for  every  value  of  the  variable ; 
its  value  is  then  always  a truth-value  (p.  13).  A proposition  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  “Caesar”  and  “conquered  Gaul.”  The  former  Frege  calls 
the  argument , the  latter  the  function.  Any  thing  whatever  is  a possible 
argument  for  a function  (p.  17).  (This  division  of  propositions  corresponds 
exactly  to  my  subject  and  assertion  as  explained  in  § 43,  but  Frege  does  not 
restrict  this  method  of  analysis  as  I do  in  Chapter  vii.)  A thing  is  anything 
which  is  not  a function,  i.e.  whose  expression  leaves  no  empty  place.  The 
two  following  accounts  of  the  nature  of  a function  are  quoted  from  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  latest  of  Frege’s  works  respectively. 

(1)  “If  in  an  expression,  whose  content  need  not  be  propositional 


Vierteljahrschrift  fur  wiss.  Phil.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  249-307. 
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(beurtheilbar),  a simple  or  composite  sign  occurs  in  one  or  more  places,  and 
we  regard  it  as  replaceable,  in  one  or  more  of  these  places,  by  something  else, 
but  by  the  same  everywhere,  then  we  call  the  part  of  the  expression  which 
remains  invariable  in  this  process  a function , and  the  replaceable  part  we 
call  its  argument  ” (Bs.  p.  16). 

(2)  “If  from  a proper  name  we  exclude  a proper  name,  which  is  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  first,  in  some  or  all  of  the  places  where  it  occurs,  but  in 
such  a way  that  these  places  remain  recognizable  as  to  be  filled  by  one  and 
the  same  arbitrary  proper  name  (as  argument  positions  of  the  first  kind), 
I call  what  we  thereby  obtain  the  name  of  a function  of  the  first  order  with 
one  argument.  Such  a name,  together  with  a proper  name  which  fills  the 
argument-places,  forms  a proper  name”  (Gg.  p.  44). 

The  latter  definition  may  become  plainer  by  the  help  of  some  examples. 
“ The  present  king  of  England  ” is,  according  to  Frege,  a proper  name,  and 
“England ” is  a proper  name  which  is  part  of  it.  Thus  here  we  may  regard 
England  as  the  argument,  and  “the  present  king  of”  as  function.  Thus  we 
are  led  to  “the  present  king  of  x”  This  expression  will  always  have  a 
meaning,  but  it  will  not  have  an  indication  except  for  those  values  of  x 
which  at  present  are  monarchies.  The  above  function  is  not  propositional. 
But  “ Caesar  conquered  Gaul  ” leads  to  “ x conquered  Gaul  ” ; here  we  have  a 
propositional  function.  There  is  here  a minor  point  to  be  noticed : the  asserted 
proposition  is  not  a proper  name,  but  only  the  assumption  is  a proper  name 
for  the  true  or  the  false  (v.  supra) ; thus  it  is  not  “ Caesar  conquered  Gaul  ” 
as  asserted,  but  only  the  corresponding  assumption,  that  is  involved  in  the 
genesis  of  a propositional  function.  This  is  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  since 
we  wish  sc  to  be  able  to  be  any  thing  in  “ x conquered  Gaul,”  whereas  there 
is  no  such  asserted  proposition  except  when  x did  actually  perform  this  feat. 
Again  consider  “Socrates  is  a man  implies  Socrates  is  a mortal.”  This 
(unasserted)  is,  according  to  Frege,  a proper  name  for  the  true.  By  varying 
the  proper  name  “ Socrates,  ’ we  can  obtain  three  propositional  functions, 
namely  “ x is  a man  implies  Socrates  is  a mortal,”  “ Socrates  is  a man  implies 
x is  a mortal,”  “a;  is  a man  implies  x is  a mortal.”  Of  these  the  first  and 
third  are  true  for  all  values  of  x , the  second  is  true  when  and  only  when  x is 
a mortal. 

By  suppressing  in  like  manner  a proper  name  in  the  name  of  a function 
of  the  first  order  with  one  argument,  we  obtain  the  name  of  a function  of  the 
first  order  with  two  arguments  (Gg.  p.  44).  Thus  e.g.  starting  from  “ 1 < 2,” 
we  get  first  “ x<  2,”  which  is  the  name  of  a function  of  the  first  order  with 
one  argument,  and  thence  ux<yf  which  is  the  name  of  a function  of  the 
first  order  with  two  arguments.  By  suppressing  a function  in  like  manner, 
Frege  says,  we  obtain  the  name  of  a function  of  the  second  order  (Gg.  p.  44). 
Thus  e.g . the  assertion  of  existence  in  the  mathematical  sense  is  a function 
of  the  second  order  : “ There  is  at  least  one  value  of  x satisfying  <f>x  ” is  not  a 
function  of  x,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a function  of  <£.  Here  must  on  no 
account  be  a thing,  but  may  be  any  function.  Thus  this  proposition, 
considered  as  a function  of  <£,  is  quite  different  from  functions  of  the  first 
order,  by  the  fact  that  the  possible  arguments  are  different.  Thus  given  any 
proposition,  say  f (a),  we  may  consider  either  f(x\  the  function  of  the  first 
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order  resulting  from  varying  a and  keeping  f constant,  or  tf,  (a),  the  function 
of  the  second  order  got  by  varying  f and  keeping  a fixed ; or,  finally,  we  may 
consider  <f>  (x),  in  which  both  f and  a are  separately  varied.  (It  is  to  be 
observed  that  such  notions  as  <f>  (a),  in  which  we  consider  any  proposition 
concerning  a,  are  involved  in  the  identity  of  indiscernibles  as  stated  in  § 43.) 
Functions  of  the  first  order  with  two  variables,  Frege  points  out,  express 
relations  (Bs.  p.  17) ; the  referent  and  the  relatum  are  both  subjects  in  a 
relational  proposition  (Gl.  p.  82).  Belations,  just  as  much  as  predicates, 
belong,  Frege  rightly  says,  to  pure  logic  {ib.  p.  83). 

481.  The  word  JBegrijf  is  used  by  Frege  to  mean  nearly  the  same  thing 
as  propositional  function  (e.g.  FuB.  p.  28)  * ; when  there  are  two  variables, 
the  Begriff  is  a relation.  A thing  is  anything  not  a function,  i.e.  anything 
whose  expression  leaves  no  empty  place  {ib.  p.  18).  To  Frege's  theory  of  the 
essential  cleavage  between  things  and  BegrifFe,  Kerry  objects  (loc.  cit . p.  272  ff.) 
that  BegrifFe  also  can  occur  as  subjects.  To  this  Frege  makes  two  replies. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is,  he  says,  an  important  distinction  that  some  terms  can 
only  occur  as  subjects,  while  others  can  occur  also  as  concepts,  even  if  BegrifFe 
can  also  occur  as  subjects  (BuG.  p.  195).  In  this  I agree  with  him  entirely ; 
the  distinction  is  the  one  employed  in  §§  48,  49.  But  he  goes  on  to  a second 
point  which  appears  to  me  mistaken.  We  can,  he  says,  have  a concept 
falling  under  a higher  one  (as  Socrates  falls  under  man,  he  means,  not  as 
Greek  falls  under  man) ; but  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  concept  itself,  but  its 
name,  that  is  in  question  (BuG.  p.  195).  “The  concept  horse/7  he  says,  is 
not  a concept,  but  a thing ; the  peculiar  use  is  indicated  by  inverted  commas 
{ib.  p.  196).  But  a few  pages  later  he  makes  statements  which  seem  to 
involve  a different  view.  A concept,  he  says,  is  essentially  predicative  even 
when  something  is  asserted  of  it : an  assertion  which  can  be  made  of  a 
concept  does  not  fit  an  object.  When  a thing  is  said  to  fall  under  a concept, 
and  when  a concept  is  said  to  fall  under  a higher  concept,  the  two  relations 
involved,  though  similar,  are  not  the  same  {ib.  p.  201).  It  is  difficult  to  me 
to  reconcile  these  remarks  with  those  of  p.  195 ; but  I shall  return  to  this 
point  shortly. 

Frege  recognizes  the  unity  of  a proposition : of  the  parts  of  a propositional 
concept,  he  says,  not  all  can  be  complete,  but  one  at  least  must  be  incomplete 
( ungesdttigt ) or  predicative,  otherwise  the  parts  would  not  cohere  (ib.  p.  205). 
He  recognizes  also,  though  he  does  not  discuss,  the  oddities  resulting  from 
any  and  every  and  such  words : thus  he  remarks  that  every  positive  integer 
is  the  sum  of  four  squares,  but  “every  positive  integer77  is  not  a possible 
value  of  x in  “x  is  the  sum  of  four  squares.77  The  meaning  of  “every 
positive  integer/7  he  says,  depends  upon  the  context  (Bs.  p.  17) — a remark 
which  is  doubtless  correct,  but  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  Self-contra- 
dictory notions  are  admitted  as  concepts : F is  a concept  if  “a  Mis  under 
the  concept  Fv  is  a proposition  whatever  thing  a may  be  (01.  p.  87).  A 
concept  is  the  indication  of  a predicate ; a thing  is  what  can  never  be 


* “We  have  here  a function  whose  value  is  always  a truth- value.  Such  functions 
with  one  argument  we  have  called  Begriffe ; with  two,  we  call  them  relations.*’  Cf.  Gl. 
pp.  82—3. 
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the  whole  indication  of  a predicate,  though  it  may  be  that  of  a subject 
(BuG.  p.  198). 

482.  The  above  theory,  in  spite  of  close  resemblance,  differs  in  some 
important  points  from  the  theory  set  forth  in  Part  I above.  Before 
examining  the  differences,  I shall  briefly  recapitulate  my  own  theory. 

Given  any  propositional  concept,  or  any  unity  (see  § 136),  which  may 
in  the  limit  be  simple,  its  constituents  are  in  general  of  two  sorts  : (1)  those 
which  may  be  replaced  by  anything  else  whatever  without  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  whole ; (2)  those  which  have  not  this  property.  Thus  in  “ the 
death  of  Caesar,”  anything  else  may  be  substituted  for  Caesar,  but  a proper 
name  must  not  be  substituted  for  deaths  and  hardly  anything  can  be 
substituted  for  of  Of  the  unity  in  question,  the  former  class  of  constituents 
will  be  called  terms , the  latter  concepts.  We  have  then,  in  regard  to  any 
unity,  to  consider  the  following  objects : 

(1)  What  remains  of  the  said  unity  when  one  of  its  terms  is  simply 
removed,  or,  if  the  term  occurs  several  times,  when  it  is  removed  from 
one  or  more  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs,  or,  if  the  unity  has  more  than 
one  term,  when  two  or  more  of  its  terms  are  removed  from  some  or  all  of  the 
places  where  they  occur.  This  is  what  Frege  calls  a function. 

(2)  The  class  of  unities  differing  from  the  said  unity,  if  at  all,  only  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  its  terms  has  been  replaced,  in  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  it  occurs,  by  some  other  terms,  or  by  the  fact  that  two  or  more  of  its 
terms  have  been  thus  replaced  by  other  terms. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  class  (2). 

(4)  The  assertion  that  every  member  of  the  class  (2)  is  true. 

(5)  The  assertion  that  some  member  of  the  class  (2)  is  true. 

(6)  The  relation  of  a member  of  the  class  (2)  to  the  value  which  the 
variable  has  in  that  member. 

The  fundamental  case  is  that  where  our  unity  is  a propositional  concept. 
From  this  is  derived  the  usual  mathematical  notion  of  function,  which  might 
at  first  sight  seem  simpler.  If  f(x)  is  not  a propositional  function,  its  value 
for  a given  value  of  x (f{x)  being  assumed  to  be  one- valued)  is  the  term  y 
satisfying  the  propositional  function  y =/(#),  i.e.  satisfying,  for  the  given 
value  of  x,  some  relational  proposition  ; this  relational  proposition  is  involved 
in  the  definition  of  f(x),  and  some  such  propositional  function  is  required 
in  the  definition  of  any  function  which  is  not  propositional. 

As  regards  (1),  confining  ourselves  to  one  variable,  it  was  maintained 
in  Chapter  vn  that,  except  where  the  proposition  from  which  we  start 
is  predicative  or  else  asserts  a fixed  relation  to  a fixed  term,  there  is  no 
such  entity : the  analysis  into  argument  and  assertion  cannot  be  performed 
in  the  manner  required.  Thus  what  Frege  calls  a function,  if  our  conclusion 
was  sound,  is  in  general  a non-entity.  Another  point  of  difference  from 
Frege,  in  which,  however,  he  appears  to  be  in  the  right,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  I place  no  restriction  upon  the  variation  of  the  variable,  whereas 
Frege,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  function,  confines  the  variable  to 
things,  functions  of  the  first  order  with  one  variable,  functions  of  the  first 
order  with  two  variables,  functions  of  the  second  order  with  one  variable, 
and  so  on.  There  are  thus  for  him  an  infinite  number  of  different  kinds 
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of  variability.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  regards  as  distinct  the 
concept  occurring  as  such  and  the  concept  occurring  as  term,  which  I (§  49) 
have  identified.  For  me,  the  functions,  which  cannot  be  values  of  variables 
in  functions  of  the  first  order,  are  non-entities  and  false  abstractions. 
Instead  of  the  rump  of  a proposition  considered  in  (1),  I substitute  (2) 
or  (3)  or  (4)  according  to  circumstances.  The  ground  for  regarding  the 
analysis  into  argument  and  function  as  not  always  possible  is  that,  when 
one  term  is  removed  from  a propositional  concept,  the  remainder  is  apt 
to  have  no  sort  of  unity,  but  to  fall  apart  into  a set  of  disjointed  terms. 
Thus  what  is  fundamental  in  such  a case  is  (2).  Frege’s  general  definition 
of  a function,  which  is  intended  to  cover  also  functions  which  are  not 
propositional,  may  be  shown  to  be  inadequate  by  considering  what  may 
be  called  the  identical  function,  i.e.  a;  as  a function  of  x.  If  we  follow 
Frege's  advice,  and  remove  x in  hopes  of  having  the  function  left,  we  find 
that  nothing  is  left  at  all ; yet  nothing  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  identical 
function,  Frege  wishes  to  have  the  empty  places  where  the  argument  is 
to  be  inserted  indicated  in  some  way;  thus  he  says  that  in  2a? + x the 
function  is  2(  )3  + ( ).  But  here  his  requirement  that  the  two  empty 
places  are  to  be  filled  by  the  same  letter  cannot  be  indicated : there  is  no 
way  of  distinguishing  what  we  mean  from  the  function  involved  in  2a?  + y. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  want  the  notion  of  any  term  of  a certain 
class,  and  that  this  is  what  our  empty  places  really  stand  for.  The  function, 
as  a single  entity,  is  the  relation  (6)  above;  we  can  then  consider  any 
relatum  of  this  relation,  or  the  assertion  of  all  or  some  of  the  relata,  and 
any  relation  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  referent,  as 
“Socrates  is  a man”  is  expressed  in  terms  of  Socrates.  But  the  usual 
formal  apparatus  of  the  calculus  of  relations  cannot  be  employed,  because 
it  presupposes  propositional  functions.  We  may  say  that  a propositional 
function  is  a many-one  relation  which  has  all  terms  for  the  class  of  its 
referents,  and  has  its  relata  contained  among  propositions*:  or,  if  we 
prefer,  we  may  call  the  class  of  relata  of  such  a relation  a propositional 
function.  But  the  air  of  formal  definition  about  these  statements  is 
fallacious,  since  propositional  functions  are  presupposed  in  defining  the 
class  of  referents  and  relata  of  a relation. 

Thus  by  means  of  propositional  functions,  propositions  are  collected  into 
classes.  (These  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive.)  But  we  may  also  collect 
them  into  classes  by  the  terms  which  occur  in  them : all  propositions  con- 
taining a given  term  a will  form  a class.  In  this  way  we  obtain  propositions 
concerning  variable  propositional  functions.  In  the  notation  <j>  (x),  the  <£  is 
essentially  variable ; if  we  wish  it  not  to  be  so,  we  must  take  some  particular 
proposition  about  x,  such  as  “as  is  a class ” or  “ x implies  x”  Thus  <f>  (x) 
essentially  contains  two  variables.  But,  if  we  have  decided  that  <f>  is  not  a 
separable  entity,  we  cannot  regard  <j>  itself  as  the  second  variable.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  take  as  our  variable  either  the  relation  of  x to  <j>  (x),  or  else 
the  class  of  propositions  <$>  (y)  for  different  values  of  y but  for  constant  <£. 
This  does  not  matter  formally,  but;  it  is  important  for  logic  to  be  clear  as  to 
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the  meaning  of  what  appears  as  the  variation  of  <f>.  We  obtain  in  this  way 
another  division  of  propositions  into  classes,  but  again  these  classes  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

In  the  above  manner,  it  would  seem,  we  can  make  use  of  propositional 
functions  without  having  to  introduce  the  objects  which  Frege  calls  functions. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  kind  of  relation  by  which  proposi- 
tional functions  are  defined  is  less  general  than  the  class  of  many-one  relations 
having  their  domain  coextensive  with  terms  and  their  converse  domain  con- 
tained in  propositions.  For  in  this  way  any  proposition  would,  for  a suitable 
relation,  be  relatum  to  any  term,  whereas  the  term  which  is  referent  must, 
for  a propositional  function,  be  a constituent  of  the  proposition  which  is  its 
relatum*.  This  point  illustrates  again  that  the  class  of  relations  involved 
is  fundamental  and  incapable  of  definition.  But  it  would  seem  also  to  show 
that  Frege’s  different  kinds  of  variability  are  unavoidable,  for  in  considering 
(say)  <£  (2),  where  is  variable,  the  variable  would  have  to  have  as  its  range 
the  above  class  of  relations,  which  we  may  call  propositional  relations. 
Otherwise,  <£( 2)  is  not  a proposition,  and  is  indeed  meaningless,  for  we 
are  dealing  with  an  indefinable,  which  demands  that  (2)  should  be  the 
relatum  of  2 with  regard  to  some  propositional  relation.  The  contradiction 
discussed  in  Chapter  x seems  to  show  that  some  mystery  lurks  in  the  varia- 
tion of  propositional  functions ; but  for  the  present,  Frege’s  theory  of  different 
kinds  of  variables  must,  I think,  be  accepted. 

483.  It  remains  to  discmC*  afresh  the  question  whether  concepts  can  be 
made  into  logical  subjects  without  change  of  meaning.  Frege’s  theory,  that 
when  this  appears  to  be  done  it  is  really  the  name  of  the  concept  that  is 
involved,  will  not,  I think,  bear  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere 
assertion  “ not  the  concept,  but  its  name,  is  involved,”  has  already  made  the 
concept  a subject.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  always  legitimate  to  *ask : 
“what  is  it  that  is  named  by  this  name?”  If  'there  were  no  answer,  the 
name  could  not  be  a name ; but  if  there  is  an  answer,  the  concept,  as  opposed 
to  its  name,  can  be  made  a subject.  (Frege,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not 
seem  to  have  clearly  disentangled  the  logical  and  linguistic  elements  of 
naming : the  former  depend  upon  denoting,  and  have,  I think,  a much  more 
restricted  range  than  Frege  allows  them.)  It  is  true  that  we  found  difficulties 
in  the  doctrine  that  everything  can  be  a logical  subject : as  regards  “any  a,” 
for  example,  and  also  as  regards  plurals.  But  in  the  case  of  “any  a,”  there 
is  ambiguity,  which  introduces  a new  class  of  problems;  and  as  regards 
plurals,  there  are  propositions  in  which  the  many  behave  like  a logical 
subject  in  every  respect  except  that  they  are  many  subjects  and  not  one 
only  (see  §§  127,  128).  In  the  case  of  concepts,  however,  no  such  escapes 
are  possible.  The  case  of  asserted  propositions  is  difficult,  but  is  met,  I think, 
by  holding  that  an  asserted  proposition  is  merely  a true  proposition,  and  is 
therefore  asserted  wherever  it  occurs,  even  when  grammar  would  lead  to 
the  opposite  conclusion.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  concepts  which 
cannot  be  made  subjects  seems  untenable. 

484.  Classes.  Frege’s  theory  of  classes  is  very  difficult,  and  I am  not 


The  notion  of  a constituent  of  a proposition  appears  to  be  a logical  indefinable. 
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sure  that  I have  thoroughly  understood  it.  He  gives  the  name  Werthver- 
lauf*  to  an  entity  which  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  what  I call  the 
class  as  one.  The  concept  of  the  class,  and  the  class  as  many,  do  not  appear 
in  his  exposition.  He  differs  from  the  theory  set  forth  in  Chapter  vi  chiefly 
by  the  fact  that  he  adopts  a more  intensional  view  of  classes  than  I have 
done,  being  led  thereto  mainly  by  the  desirability  of  admitting  the  null- el  ass 
and  of  distinguishing  a term  from  a class  whose  only  member  it  is.  I agree 
entirely  that  these  two  objects  cannot  be  attained  by  an  extensional  theory', 
though  I have  tried  to  show  how  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  formalism 

(§m  73). 

The  extension  of  a Begriff, \ Frege  says,  is  the  range  of  a function  whose 
value  for  every  argument  is  a truth-value  (FuB.  p.  16).  Banges  are  things, 
whereas  functions  are  not  (ib.  p.  19).  There  would  be  no  null-class,  if  classes 
were  taken  in  extension ; for  the  null-class  is  only  possible  if  a class  is  not 
a collection  of  terms  (KB.  pp.  436-7).  If  sc  be  a term,  we  cannot  identify 
sc,  as  the  extensional  view  requires,  with  the  class  whose  only  member  is  x ; 
for  suppose  a to  be  a class  having  more  than  one  member,  and  let  z be 
two  different  members  of  x;  then  if  x is  identical  with  the  class  whose  only 
member  is  x , y and  z will  both  be  members  of  this  class,  and  will  therefore 
be  identical  with  x and  with  each  other,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  f.  The 
extension  of  a Begriff  has  its  being  in  the  Begriff  itself,  not  in  the  individuals 
falling  under  the  Begriff  (ib.  p.  451).  When  I say  something  about  all  men, 
I say  nothing  about  some  wretch  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  who  is  in  no  way 
indicated,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  indication  of  man  (p.  454).  Begriffe 
are  prior  to  their  extension,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  attempt,  as  Schroder  does, 
to  base  extension  on  individuals;  this  leads  to  the  calculus  of  regions 
(Gebiete),  not  to  Logic  (p.  455). 

What  Frege  understands  by  a range,  and  in  what  way  it  is  to  be 
conceived  without  reference  to  objects,  he  endeavours  to  explain  in  his 
Grundgesetze  der  Aritkmetik.  He  begins  by  deciding  that  two  propositional 
functions  are  to  have  the  same  range  when  they  have  the  same  value  for 
every  value  of  x,  i.e.  for  every  value  of  x both  are  true  or  both  false 
(pp.  7,  14)  This  is  laid  down  as  a primitive  proposition.  But  this  only 
determines  the  equality  of  ranges,  not  what  they  are  in  themselves.  If 
X (£)  be  a function  which  never  has  the  same  value  for  different  values  of  £ 
and  if  we  denote  by  the  range  of  <f>x,  we  shall  have  X (<f>)  ~ X (*]/')  when 
and  only  when  <j>'  and  i//  are  equal,  i.e.  when  and  only  when  <j>x  and  ifa  always 
have  the  same  value.  Thus  the  conditions  for  the  equality  of  ranges  do  not 
of  themselves  decide  what  ranges  are  to  be  (p.  1 6).  Let  us  decide  arbitrarily 
— since  the  notion  of  a range  is  not  yet  fixed — that  the  true  is  to  be  the 
range  of  the  function  “ x is  true  ” (as  an  assumption,  not  an  asserted  propo- 
sition), and  the  false  is  to  be  the  range  of  the  function  “ x=not  every  term 
is  identical  with  itself.”  It  follows  that  the  range  of  <fcr  is  the  true  when 
and  only  when  the  true  and  nothing  else  falls  under  the  Begriff  ; the 
range  of  <f>x  is  the  false  when  and  only  when  the  false  and  nothing  else  falls 
under  the  Begriff  <jxc ; in  other  cases,  the  range  is  neither  the  true  nor 


I shall  translate  this  as  range. 


f Ib.  p.  444.  Cl.  supra,  § 74. 
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the  false  (pp.  17 — 18).  If  only  one  thing  falls  under  a concept,  this  one 
thing  is  distinct  from  the  range  of  the  concept  in  question  (p.  18,  note) — 
the  reason  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  above. 

There  is  an  argument  (p.  49)  to  prove  that  the  name  of  the  range  of  a 
function  always  has  an  indication,  i.e.  that  the  symbol  employed  for  it  is 
never  meaningless.  In  view  of  the  contradiction  discussed  in  Chapter  x, 
I should  be  inclined  to  deny  a meaning  to  a range  when  we  have  a proposi- 
tion of  the  form  <j>  [/(<£)  ],  where/ is  constant  and  <f>  variable,  or  of  the  form 
fx{ x),  where  x is  variable  and  fx  is  a propositional  function  which  is  de- 
terminate when  x is  given,  but  varies  from  one  value  of  x to  another — 
provided,  when  fx  is  analyzed  into  things  and  concepts,  the  part  dependent 
on  x does  not  consist  only  of  things,  but  contains  also  at  least  one  concept. 
This  is  a very  complicated  case,  in  which,  I should  say,  there  is  no  class 
as  one,  my  only  reason  for  saying  so  being  that  we  can  thus  escape  the 
contradiction. 

485.  By  means  of  variable  propositional  functions,  Frege  obtains  a 
definition  of  the  relation  which  Peano  calls  c,  namely  the  relation  of  a term 
to  a class  of  which  it  is  a member*.  The  definition  is  as  follows  : <c  am  ” 
is  to  mean  the  term  (or  the  range  of  terms  if  there  be  none  or  many)  x such 
that  there  is  a propositional  function  <f>  which  is  such  that  u is  the  range  of 
<f>  and  <f>a  is  identical  with  x (p.  53).  It  is  observed  that  this  defines  aeu 
whatever  things  a and  u may  be.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  u to  be  a range. 
Then  there  is  at  least  one  <£  whose  range  is  and  any  two  whose  range  is  u 
are  regarded  by  Frege  as  identical.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  function 
whose  range  is  u.  In  this  case,  mu  is  the  proposition  <£a,  which  is  true 
when  a is  a member  of  u , and  is  false  otherwise.  If,  in  the  second  place, 
u is  not  a range,  then  there  is  no  such  propositional  function  as  <f>,  and 
therefore  am  is  the  range  of  a propositional  function  which  is  always  false, 
i.e.  the  null-range.  Thus  aeu  indicates  the  true  when  u is  a range  and  a 
is  a member  of  u ; mu  indicates  the  false  when  u is  a range  and  a is  not  a 
member  of  u ; in  other  cases,  am  indicates  the  null-range. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  from  the  equivalence  of  xm  and  xev  for  all 
values  of  x we  can  only  infer  the  identity  of  u and  v when  u and  v are 
ranges.  When  they  are  not  ranges,  the  equivalence  will  always  hold,  since 
xm  and  xev  are  the  null-range  for  all  values  of  x;  thus  if  we  allowed  the 
inference  in  this  case,  any  two  objects  which  are  not  ranges  would  be 
identical,  which  is  absurd.  One  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  u and 
must  be  identical  even  when  they  are  ranges : with  an  intensional  view  of 
classes,  this  becomes  open  to  question. 

Frege  proceeds  (p.  55)  to  an  analogous  definition  of  the  propositional 
function  of  three  variables  which  I have  symbolised  as  x E y,  and  here  again 
he  gives  a definition  which  does  not  place  any  restrictions  on  the  variability 
of  j R.  This  is  done  by  introducing  a double  range , defined  by  a propositional 
function  of  two  variables;  we  may  regard  this  as  a class  of  couples  with 
sense  f.  If  then  E is  such  a class  of  couples,  and  if  (x  ; y)  is  a member  of  this 

* Cf.  §§  21,  76,  supra . 

+ Neglecting,  for  the  present,  our  doubts  as  to  there  being  any  such  entity  as  a couple 
with  sense,  cf.  § 98. 
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class,  x R y is  to  hold;  in  other  cases  it  is  to  be  false  or  null  as  before.  On 
this  basis,  Frege  successfully  erects  as  much  of  the  logic  of  relations  as  is 
required  for  his  Arithmetic;  and  he  is  free  from  the  restrictions  on  the 
variability  of  R which  arise  from  the  intensional  view  of  relations  adopted  in 
the  present  work  (cf.  § 83). 

486.  The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  above  theory  of  classes  is  as 
to  the  kind  of  entity  that  a range  is  to  be.  The  reason  which  led  me,  against 
my  inclination,  to  adopt  an  extensional  view  of  classes,  was  the  necessity  of 
discovering  some  entity  determinate  for  a given  propositioned  function,  and 
the  same  for  any  equivalent  propositional  function.  Thus  “x  is  a man”  is 
equivalent  (we  will  suppose)  to  “sc  is  a featherless  biped/5  and  we  wish  to 
discover  some  one  entity  which  is  determined  in  the  same  way  by  both  these 
propositional  functions.  The  only  single  entity  I have  been  able  to  discover 
is  the  class  as  one — except  the  derivative  class  (also  as  one)  of  propositional 
functions  equivalent  to  either  of  the  given  propositional  functions.  This 
latter  class  is  plainly  a more  complex  notion,  which  will  not  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  general  notion  of  class ; but  this  more  complex  notion 
(so  we  agreed  in  § 73)  must  be  substituted  for  the  class  of  terms  in  the 
symbolic  treatment,  if  there  is  to  be  any  null-class  and  if  the  class  whose  only 
member  is  a given  term  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  term.  It  would 
certainly  be  a very  great  simplification  to  admit,  as  Frege  does,  a range 
which  is  .something  other  than  the  whole  composed  of  the  terms  satisfying 
the  propositional  function  in  question  ; but  for  my  part,  inspection  reveals  to- 
me no  such  entity.  On  this  ground,  and  also  on  account  of  the  contradiction, 
I feel  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  extensional  theory  of  classes,  though  not 
quite  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  vi. 

487.  That  some  modification  in  that  doctrine  is  necessary,  is  proved  by 
the  argument  of  KB.  p.  444.  This  argument  appears  capable  of  proving 
that  a class,  even  as  one,  cannot  be  identified  with  the  class  of  which  it  is  the 
only  member.  In  § 74,  I contended  that  the  argument  was  met  by  the 
distinction  between  the  class  as  one  and  the  class  as  many,  but  this  contention 
now  appears  to  me  mistaken.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  re-examine 
the  whole  doctrine  of  classes. 

Frege’s  argument  is  as  follows.  If  a is  a class  of  more  than  one  term, 
and  if  a is  identical  with  the  class  whose  only  term  is  a,  then  to  be  a term 
of  a is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a term  of  the  class  whose  only  term  is  a, 
whence  a is  the  only  term  of  a.  This  argument  appears  to  prove  not  merely 
that  .the  extensional  view  of  classes  is  inadequate,  but  rather  that  it  is  wholly 
inadmissible.  For  suppose  a to  be  a collection,  and  suppose  that  a collection 
of  one  term  is  identical  with  that  one  term.  Then,  if  a can  be  regarded  as 
one  collection,  the  above  argument  proves  that  a is  the  only  term  of  a.  We 
cannot  escape  by  saying  that  c is  to  be  a relation  to  the  class-concept  or  the 
concept  of  the  class  or  the  class  as  many,  for  if  there  is  any  such  entity  as 
the  class  as  one,  there  will  be  a relation,  which  we  may  call  *,  between  terms 
and  their  classes  as  one.  Thus  the  above  argument  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  either  (a)  a collection  of  more  than  one  term  is  not  identical  with  the 
collection  whose  only  term  it  is,  or  (jS)  there  is  no  collection  as  one  term  at 
all  in  the  case  of  a collection  of  many  terms,  but  the  collection  is  strictly  and 
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only  many.  One  or  other  of  these  must  be  admitted  in  virtue  of  the  above 
argument. 

488.  (a)  To  either  of  these  views  there  are  grave  objections.  The 

former  is  the  view  of  Frege  and  Peano.  To  realize  the  paradoxical  nature  of 
this  view,  it  must  be  clearly  grasped  that  it  is  not  only  the  collection  as 
many,  but  the  collection  as  one,  that  is  distinct  from  the  collection  whose 
only  term  it  is.  (I  speak  of  collections,  because  it  is  important  to  examine 
the  bearing  of  Frege's  argument  upon  the  possibility  of  an  extensional 
standpoint.)  This  view,  in  spite  of  its  paradox,  is  certainly  the  one  which 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  symbolism.  It  is  quite  essential  that  we  should 
be  able  to  regard  a class  as  a single  object,  that  there  should  be  a null-class, 
and  that  a term  should  not  (in  general,  at  any  rate)  be  identical  with  the 
•class  of  which  it  is  the  only  member.  It  is  subject  to  these  conditions  that 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  class  has  to  be  interpreted.  Frege's  notion  of  a 
range  may  be  identified  with  the  collection  as  one,  and  all  will  then  go  well. 
But  it  is  very  hard  to  see  any  entity  such  as  Frege's  range,  and  the  argument 
that  there  must  be  such  an  entity  gives  us  little  help.  Moreover,  in  virtue 
of  the  contradiction,  there  certainly  are  cases  where  we  have  a collection  as 
many,  but  no  collection  as  one  (§  104).  Let  us  then  examine  (ft),  and  see 
whether  this  offers  a better  solution. 

(ft)  Let  us  suppose  that  a collection  of  one  term  is  that  one  term,  and 
that  a collection  of  many  terms  is  (or  rather  are)  those  many  terms,  so  that 
there  is  not  a single  term  at  all  which  is  the  collection  of  the  many  terms  in 
question.  In  this  view  there  is,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate,  nothing  para- 
doxical, and  it  has  the  merit  of  admitting  universally  what  the  Contradiction 
shows  to  be  sometimes  the  case.  In  this  case,  unless  we  abandon  one  of  our 
fundamental  dogmas,  e will  have  to  be  a relation  of  a term  to  its  class-concept, 
not  to  its  class ; if  a is  a class-concept,  what  appears  symbolically  as  the  class 
whose  only  term  is  a will  (one  might  suppose)  be  the  class-concept  under 
which  falls  only  the  concept  a,  which  is  of  course  (in  general,  if  not  always) 
different  from  a.  We  shall  maintain,  on  account  of  the  contradiction,  that 
there  is  not  always  a class-concept  for  a given  propositional  function  «fcc, 
i.e.  that  there  is  not  always,  for  every  </>,  some  class-concept  a such  that  xi a 
is  equivalent  to  <f>x  for  all  values  of  x ; and  the  cases  where  there  is  no  such 
class-concept  will  be  cases  in  which  <£  is  a quadratic  form. 

So  far,  all  goes  well.  But  now  we  no  longer  have  one  definite  entity 
which  is  determined  equally  by  any  one  of  a set  of  equivalent  propositional 
functions,  i.e.  there  is,  it  might  be  urged,  no  meaning  of  class  left  which  is 
determined  by  the  extension  alone.  Thus,  to  take  a case  where  this  leads  to 
confusion,  if  a and  b be  different  class-concepts  such  that  xea  and  xeb  are 
equivalent  for  all  values  of  xt  the  class-concept  under  which  a falls  and 
nothing  else  will  not  be  identical  with  that  under  which  falls  b and  nothing 
else.  Thus  we  cannot  get  any  way  of  denoting  what  should  symbolically 
correspond  to  the  class  as  one.  Or  again,  if  u and  v be  similar  but  different 
classes,  “similar  to  u1’  is  a different  concept  from  “similar  to  v,}  j thus,  unless 
we  can  find  some  extensional  meaning  for  class,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
that  the  number  of  u is  the  same  as  that  of  v.  And  all  the  usual  elementary 
problems  as  to  combinations  (i.e.  as  to  the  number  of  classes  of  specified  kinds 
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contained  in  a given  class)  will  have  become  impossible  and  even  meaningless. 
For  these  various  reasons,  an  objector  might  contend,  something  like  the  class 
as  one  must  be  maintained ; and  Frege’s  range  fulfils  the  conditions  required. 

] t would  seem  necessary  therefore  to  accept  ranges  by  an  act  of  faith,  without 
waiting  to  see  whether  there  are  such  things. 

Nevertheless,  the  non-identification  of  the  class  with  the  class  as  one, 
whether  in  my  form  or  in  the  form  of  Frege’s  range,  appears  unavoidable, 
and  by  a process  of  exclusion  the  class  as  many  is  left  as  the  only  object 
which  can  play  the  part  of  a class.  By  a modification  of  the  logic  hitherto 
advocated  in  the  present  work,  we  shall,  I think,  be  able  at  once  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Contradiction  and  to  keep  in  harmony  with  common 
sense*. 

489.  Let  us  begin  by  recapitulating  the  possible  theories  of  classes  which 
have  presented  themselves.  A class  may  be  identified  with  (a)  the  predicate, 
(ft)  the  class  concept,  (y)  the  concept  of  the  class,  (8)  Frege’s  range,  (e)  the 
numerical  conjunction  of  the  terms  of  the  class,  (£)  the  whole  composed  of 
the  terms  of  the  class. 

Of  these  theories,  the  first  three,  which  are  intensional,  have  the  defect 
that  they  do  not  render  a class  determinate  when  its  terms  are  given. 
The  other  three  do  not  have  this  defect,  but  they  have  others.  (8)  suffers 
from  a doubt  as  to  there  being  such  an  entity,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that,  if  ranges  are  terms,  the  contradiction  is  inevitable.  (<)  is  logically 
unobjectionable,  but  is  not  a single  entity,  except  when  the  class  has  only 
one  member.  (£)  cannot  always  exist  as  a term,  for  the  same  reason  as 
applies  against  (8);  also  it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  class  on  account 
of  Frege’s  argument  t. 

Nevertheless,  without  a single  object  $ to  represent  an  extension. 
Mathematics  crumbles.  Two  propositional  functions  which  are  equivalent 
for  all  values  of  the  variable  may  not  be  identical,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  object  determined  by  both.  Any  object  that  may  be 
proposed,  however,  presupposes  the  notion  of  class.  We  may  define  class 
optatively  as  follows:  A class  is  an  object  uniquely  determined  by  a 
propositional  function,  and  determined  equally  by  any  equivalent  propositional 
function.  Now  we  cannot  take  as  this  object  (as  in  other  cases  of  symmetrical 
transitive  relations)  the  class  of  propositional  functions  equivalent  to  a given 
propositional  function,  unless  we  already  have  the  notion  of  class.  Again, 
equivalent  relations,  considered  intensionally,  may  be  distinct:  we  want 
therefore  to  find  some  one  object  determined  equally  by  any  one  of  a set  of 
equivalent  relations.  But  the  only  objects  that  suggest  themselves  are  the 
class  of  relations  or  the  class  of  couples  forming  their  common  range ; and 
these  both  presuppose  class . And  without  the  notion  of  class,  elementary 
problems,  such  as  “how  many  combinations  can  be  formed  of  m objects  n at 
a time!”  become  meaningless.  Moreover,  it  appears  immediately  evident 
that  there  is  some  sense  in  saying  that  two  class-concepts  have  the  same 

* The  doctrine  to  be  advocated  in  what  follows  is  the  direct  denial  of  the  dogma  stated 
in  § 70,  note. 

t Archiv  i.  p.  444. 

X For  the  use  of  the  word  object  in  the  following  discussion,  see  § 58,  note. 
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extension,  and  this  requires  that  there  should  be  some  object  which  can  be 
called  the  extension  of  a class-concept.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover  any  such  object,  and  the  contradiction  proves  conclusively  that,  even 
if  there  be  such  an  object  sometimes,  there  are  propositional  functions  for 
which  the  extension  is  not  one  term. 

The  class  as  many,  which  we  numbered  («)  in  the  above  enumeration,  is 
unobjectionable,  but  is  many  and  not  one.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  represent 
this  by  a single  symbol:  thus  xtu  will  mean  “ x is  one  of  the  u’s.”  This 
must  not  be  taken  as  a relation  of  two  terms,  x and  uy  because  u as  the 
numerical  conjunction  is  not  a single  term,  and  we  wish  to  have  a meaning 
for  x€u  which  would  be  the  same  if  for  u we  substituted  an  equal  class  v, 
which  prevents  us  from  interpreting  u intensionally.  Thus  we  may  regard 
11  x is  one  of  the  u*s  ” as  expressing  a relation  of  x to  many  terms,  among 
which  x is  included.  The  main  objection  to  this  view,  if  only  single  terms  can 
be  subjects,  is  that,  if  u is  a symbol  standing  essentially  for  many  terms,  we 
cannot  make  u a logical  subject  without  risk  of  error.  We  can  no  longer 
speak,  one  might  suppose,  of  a class  of  classes ; for  what  should  be  the 
terms  of  such  a class  are  not  single  terms,  but  are  each  many  terms* 
We  cannot  assert  a predicate  of  many,  one  would  suppose,  except  in 
the  sense  of  asserting  it  of  each  of  the  many;  but  what  is  required 
here  is  the  assertion  of  a predicate  concerning  the  many  as  many,  not 
concerning  each  nor  yet  concerning  the  whole  (if  any)  which  all  compose. 
Thus  a class  of  classes  will  be  many  many’s ; its  constituents  will  each  be 
only  many,  and  cannot  therefore  in  any  sense,  one  might  suppose,  be 
single  constituents,  Now  I find  myself  forced  to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  logical  difficulty,  that  this  is  precisely  what  is  required  for  the 
assertion  of  number.  If  we  have  a class  of  classes,  each  of  whose  members 
has  two  terms,  it  is  necessary  that  the  members  should  each  be  genuinely 
two-fold,  and  should  not  be  each  one.  Or  again,  “ Brown  and  Jones  are  two” 
requires  that  we  should  not  combine  Brown  and  Jones  into  a single  whole, 
and  yet  it  has  the  form  of  a subject-predicate  proposition.  But  now  a 
difficulty  arises  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  a class  of  classes.  In  what 
sense  can  we  speak  of  two  couples  ? This  seems  to  require  that  each  couple 
should  be  a single  entity ; yet  if  it  were,  we  should  have  two  units,  not  two 
couples.  We  require  a sense  for  diversity  of  collections,  meaning  thereby, 
apparently,  if  u and  v are  the  collections  in  question,  that  xtu  and  xev  are 
not  equivalent  for  all  values  of  x. 

490.  The  logical  doctrine  which  is  thus  forced  upon  us  is  this : The 
subject  of  a proposition  may  be  not  a single  term,  but  essentially  many  terms; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  propositions  asserting  numbers  other  than  0 and  1. 
But  the  predicates  or  class-concepts  or  relations  which  can  occur  in  propositions 
having  plural  subjects  are  different  (with  some  exceptions)  from  those  that 
can  occur  in  propositions  having  single  terms  as  subjects.  Although  a class 
is  many  and  not  one,*  yet  there  is  identity  and  diversity  among  classes,  and 
thus  classes  can  be  counted  as  though  each  were  a genuine  unity;  and  in  this 
sense  we  can  speak  of  one  class  and  of  the  classes  which  are  members  of  a 

* Wherever  the  context  requires  it,  the  reader  is  to  add  “provided  the  class  in  question 
(or  all  the  classes  in  question)  do  not  consist  of  a single  term.” 
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class  of  classes.  One  must  be  held,  however,  to  be  somewhat  different  when 
asserted  of  a class  from  what  it  is  when  asserted  of  a term ; that  is,  there  is 
a meaning  of  one  which  is  applicable  in  speaking  of  one  term,  and  another 
which  is  applicable  in  speaking  of  one  class , but  there  is  also  a general 
meaning  applicable  to  both  cases.  The  fundamental  doctrine  upon  which 
all  rests  is  the  doctrine  that  the  subject  of  a proposition  may  be  plural,  and 
that  such  plural  subjects  are  what  is  meant  by  classes  which  have  more  than 
one  term*. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  distinguish  (1)  terms,  (2)  classes,  (3)  classes 
of  classes,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ; we  shall  have  to  hold  that  no  member  of 
one  set  is  a member  of  any  other  set,  and  that  xeu  requires  that  x should  be 
of  a set  of  a degree  lower  by  one  than  the  set  to  which  u belongs.  Thus  xex 
will  become  a meaningless  proposition ; and  in  this  way  the  contradiction  is 
avoided. 

491.  But  we  must  now  consider  the  problem  of  classes  which  have  one 
member  or  none.  The  case  of  the  null-class  might  be  met  by  a bare  denial — 
this  is  only  inconvenient,  not  self-contradictory.  But  in  the  case  of  classes 
having  only  one  term,  it  is  still  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sole 
members.  This  results  from  Frege’s  argument,  which  we  may  repeat  as 
follows.  Let  u be  a class  having  more  than  one  term  ; let  iu  be  the  class  of 
classes  whose  only  member  is  u.  Then  iu  has  one  member,  u has  many  ; 
hence  u and  iu  are  not  identical.  It  may  be  doubted,  at  first  sight,  whether 
this  argument  is  valid.  The  relation  of  x to  u expressed  by  xeu  is  a relation 
of  a single  term  to  many  terms  ; the  relation  of  u to  lu  expressed  by  ueiu  is 
a relation  of  many  terms  (as  subject)  to  many  terms  (as  predicate)  f.  This 
is,  so  an  objector  might  contend,  a different  relation  from  the  previous  one  ; 
and  thus  the  argument  breaks  down.  It  is  in  different  senses  that  # is  a 
member  of  u and  that  it  is  a member  of  iu ; thus  u and  lu  may  be  identical 
in  spite  of  the  argument. 

This  attempt,  however,  to  escape  from  Frege’s  argument,  is  capable  of 
refutation.  For  all  the  purposes  of  Arithmetic,  to  begin  with,  and  for  many 
of  the  purposes  of  logic,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a meaning  for  e which  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  relation  of  a term  to  a class,  of  a class  to  a class  of 
classes,  and  so  on.  But  the  chief  point  is  that,  if  every  single  term  is  a class, 
the  proposition  xex,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Contradiction,  must  be  admissible. 
It  is  only  by  distinguishing  x and  lx,  and  insisting  that  in  xeu  the  u must 
always  be  of  a type  higher  by  one  than  x , that  the  contradiction  can  be 
avoided.  Thus,  although  we  may  identify  the  class  with  the  numerical 
conjunction  of  its  terms,  wherever  there  are  many  terms,  yet  where  there  is 
only  one  term  we  shall  have  to  accept  Frege’s  range  as  an  object  distinct 
from  its  only  term.  And  having  done  this,  we  may  of  course  also  admit  a 
range  in  the  case  of  a null  propositional  function.  We  shall  differ  from 
Frege  only  in  regarding  a range  as  in  no  case  a term,  but  an  object  of  a 
different  logical  type,  in  the  sense  that  a propositional  function  <j>  (x),  in 
which  x may  be  any  term,  is  in  general  meaningless  if  for  x we  substitute  a 

* Cf.  §§  128,  132  supra. 

+ The  word  predicate  is  here  used  loosely,  not  in  the  precise  sense  defined  in  § 48. 
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range  ; and  if  x may  be  any  range  of  terms,  <f>  (x)  will  in  general  be  meaning- 
less if  for  x we  substitute  either  a term  or  a range  of  ranges  of  terms. 
Ranges,  finally,  are  what  are  properly  to  be  called  classes,  and  it  is  of  them 
that  cardinal  numbers  are  asserted. 

492.  According  to  the  view  here  advocated,  it  will  be  necessary,  with 
every  variable,  to  indicate  whether  its  field  of  significance  is  terms,  classes, 
classes  of  classes,  or  so  on*.  A variable  will  not  be  able,  except  in  special 
cases,  to  extend  from  one  of  these  sets  into  another ; and  in  xm,  the  x and 
the  u must  always  belong  to  different  types ; c will  not  be  a relation  between 
objects  of  the  same  type,  but  cc  or  f will  be,  provided  It  is  so.  We  shall 
have  to  distinguish  also  among  relations  according  to  the  types  to  which 
their  domains  and  converse  domains  belong;  also  variables  whose  fields 
include  relations,  these  being  understood  as  classes  of  couples,  will  not  as  a 
rule  include  anything  else,  and  relations  between  relations  will  be  different 
in  type  from  relations  between  terms.  This  seems  to  give  the  truth — though 
in  a thoroughly  extensional  form — underlying  Frege’s  distinction  between 
terms  and  the  various  kinds  of  functions.  Moreover  the  opinion  here 
advocated  seems  to  adhere  very  closely  indeed  to  common  sense. 

Thus  the  final  conclusion  is,  that  the  correct  theory  of  classes  is  even 
more  extensional  than  that  of  Chapter  vi;  that  the  class  as  many  is  the 
only  object  always  defined  by  a propositional  function,  and  that  this  is 
adequate  for  formal  purposes ; that  the  class  as  one,  or  the  whole  composed 
of  the  terms  of  .the  class,  is  probably  a genuine  entity  except  where  the  class 
is  defined  by  a quadratic  function  (see  § 103),  but  that  in  these  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  possibly,  the  class  as  many  is  the  only  object  uniquely  defined. 

The  theory  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  variables  demands  a reform 
in  the  doctrine  of  formal  implication.  In  a formal  implication,  the  variable 
does  not,  in  general,  take  all  the  values  of  which  variables  are  susceptible,  but 
only  all  those  that  make  the  propositional  function  in  question  a proposition. 
For  other  values  of  the  variable,  it  must  be  held  that  any  given  propositional 
function  becomes  meaningless.  Thus  in  xtu,  u must  be  a class,  or  a class  of 
classes,  or  etc.,  and  x must  be  a term  if  u is  a class,  a class  if  u is  a class  of 
classes,  and  so  on;  in  every  propositional  function  there  will  be  some  range 
permissible  to  the  variable,  but  in  general  there  will  be  possible  values  for 
other  variables  which  are  not  admissible  in  the  given  case.  This  fact  will 
require  a certain  modification  of  the  principles  of  Symbolic  Logic;  but  it 
remains  true  that,  in  a formal  implication,  all  propositions  belonging  to  a 
given  propositional  function  are  asserted. 

With  this  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  more  philosophical  part  of  Frege’s 
work.  It  remains  to  deal  briefly  with  his  Symbolic  Logic  and  Arithmetic ; 
but  here  I find  myself  in  such  complete  agreement  with  him  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  do  more  than  acknowledge  his  discovery  of  propositions  which, 
when  I wrote,  I believed  to  have  been  new. 

493.  Implication  and  Symbolic  Logic.  The  relation  which  Frege 
employs  as  fundamental  in  the  logic  of  propositions  is  not  exactly  the  same 
as  what  I have  called  implication:  it  is  a relation  which  holds  between 


See  Appendix  B. 


f On  this  notation,  see  §§  28,  97. 
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p and  q whenever  q is  true  or  p is  not  true,  whereas  the  relation  which 
I employ  holds  whenever  p and  q are  propositions,  and  q is  true  or  p is  false. 
That  is  to  say,  Frege’s  relation  holds  when  p is  not  a proposition  at  all, 
whatever  q may  be;  mine  does  not  hold  unless  p and  q are  propositions. 
His  definition  has  the  formal  advantage  that  it  avoids  the  necessity  for 
hypotheses  of  the  form  “ p and  q are  propositions”;  but  it  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  does  not  lead  to  a definition  of  proposition  and  of 
negation.  In  fact,  negation  is  taken  by  Frege  as  indefinable;  proposition  is 
introduced  by  means  of  the  indefinable  notion  of  a truth-value.  Whatever 
x may  be,  “ the  truth-value  of  x ” is  to  indicate  the  true  if  x is  true,  and  the 
false  in  all  other  cases.  Frege’s  notation  has  certain  advantages  over  Peano’s, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  use.  He 
invariably  defines  expressions  for  all  values  of  the  variable,  whereas  Peano’s 
definitions  are  often  preceded  by  a hypothesis.  He  has  a special  symbol  for 
assertion,  and  he  is  able  to  assert  for  all  values  of  x a propositional  function 
not  stating  an  implication,  which  Peano’s  symbolism  will  not  do.  He  also 
distinguishes,  by  the  use  of  Latin  and  German  letters  respectively,  between 
any  proposition  of  a certain  propositional  function  and  all  such  propositions. 
By  always  using  implications,  Frege  avoids  the  logical  product  of  two 
propositions,  and  therefore  has  no  axioms  corresponding  to  Importation  and 
Exportation*  Thus  the  joint  assertion  of  p and  q is  the  denial  of  “#>  implies 
not^.” 

494.  Arithmetic . Frege  gives  exactly  the  same  definition  of  cardinal 
numbers  as  I have  given,  at  least  if  we  identify  his  range  with  my  class^. 
But  following  his  intensional  theory  of  classes,  he  regards  the  number  as  a 
property  of  the  class-concept,  not  of  the  class  in  extension.  If  u be  a range, 
the  number  of  u is  the  range  of  the  concept  “ range  similar  to  u .”  In  the 
Grnndlagen  dev  Arithmetic,  other  possible  theories  of  number  are  discusssed 
and  dismissed.  Numbers  cannot  be  asserted  of  objects,  because  the  same 
set  of  objects  may  have  different  numbers  assigned  to  them  (Gl.  p.  29);  for 
example,  one  army  is  so  many  regiments  and  such  another  number  of 
soldiers.  This  view  seems  to  me  to  involve  too  physical  a view  of  objects : 
I do  not  consider  the  army  to  be  the  same  object  as  the  regiments. 
A stronger  argument  for  the  same  view  is  that  0 will  not  apply  to  objects, 
but  only  to  concepts  (p.  59).  This  argument  is,  I think,  conclusive  up  to  a 
certain  point;  but  it  is  satisfied  by  the  view  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
classes  set  forth  in  §73.  Numbers  themselves,  like  other  ranges,  are  things 
(p.  67).  For  defining  numbers  as  ranges,  Frege  gives  the  same  general 
ground  as  I have  given,  namely  what  1 call  the  principle  of  abstraction  J. 
In  the  Grundgesetze  der  Arithmetic , various  theorems  in  the  foundations  of 
cardinal  Arithmetic  are  proved  with  great  elaboration,  so  great  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  discover  the  difference  between  successive  steps  in  a 
demonstration.  In  view  of  the  contradiction  of  Chapter  x,  it  is  plain  that 
some  emendation  is  required  in  Frege’s  principles;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  can  do  more  than  introduce  some  general  limitation  which  leaves  the 
details  unaffected. 


See  § 18,  (7),  (8).  f See  Gl.  pp.  79,  85;  Gg.  p.  57,  Df.  Z.  I Gl.  p.  79;  djjlll  supra. 
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495.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  cardinal  numbers,  Frege  has,  already 
in  the  Begriffsschrift , a very  admirable  theory  of  progressions,  or  rather 
of  all  series  that  can  be  generated  by  many-one  relations.  Frege  does  not 
confine  himself  to  one-one  relations : as  long  as  we  move  in  only  one  direction, 
a many-one  relation  also  will  generate  a series.  In  some  parts  of  his  theory, 
he  even  deals  with  general  relations.  He  begins  by  considering,  for  any 
relation  f (%,  y),  functions  F which  are  such  that,  if  f (x,  y)  holds,  then  F (x) 
implies  F (y).  If  this  condition  holds,  Frege  says  that  the  property  F is 
inherited  in  the  j^series  (Bs.  pp.  55 — 58).  From  this  he  goes  on  to  define, 
without  the  use  of  numbers,  a relation  which  is  equivalent  to  “ some  positive 
power  of  the  given  relation. J>  This  is  defined  as  follows.  The  relation  in 
question  holds  between  x and  y if  every  property  Ff  which  is  inherited  in  the 
^/-series  and  is  such  that  f(x,  z)  implies  F(z)  for  all  values  of  z,  belongs  to  y 
(Bs.  p.  60).  On  this  basis,  a non-numerical  theory  of  series  is  very  successfully 
erected,  and  is  applied  in  Gg.  to  the  proof  of  propositions  concerning  the 
number  of  finite  numbers  and  kindred  topics.  This  is,  so  far  as  I know,  the 
best  method  of  treating  such  questions,  and  Frege’s  definition  just  quoted 
gives,  apparently,  the  best  form  of  mathematical  induction.  But  as  no 
controversy  is  involved,  I shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further. 

Frege’s  works  contain  much  admirable  criticism  of  the  psychological 
standpoint  in  logic,  and  also  of  the  formalist  theory  of  mathematics,  which 
believes  that  the  actual  symbols  are  the  subject-matter  dealt  with,  and  that 
their  properties  can  be  arbitrarily  assigned  by  definition.  In  both  these 
points,  I find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  him. 

496.  Kerry  (be.  cit.)  has  criticized  Frege  very  severely,  and  professes 
to  have  proved  that  a purely  logical  theory  of  Arithmetic  is  impossible 
(p.  304).  On  the  question  whether  concepts  can  be  made  logical  subjects, 
I find  myself  in  agreement  with  his  criticisms ; on  other  points,  they  seem 
to  rest  on  mere  misunderstandings.  As  these  are  such  as  would  naturally 
occur  to  any  one  unfamiliar  with  symbolic  logic,  I shall  briefly  discuss  them. 

The  definition  of  numbers  as  classes  is,  Kerry  asserts,  a vortpov  wporepov. 
We  must  know  that  every  concept  has  only  one  extension,  and  we  must 
know  what  one  object  is;  Frege’s  numbers,  in  fact,  are  merely  convenient 
symbols  for  what  are  commonly  called  numbers  (p.  277).  It  must  be 
admitted,  I think,  that  the  notion  of  a term  is  indefinable  (cf.  §132  supra), 
and  is  presupposed  in  the  definition  of  the  number  1.  But  Frege  argues — 
and  his  argument  at  least  deserves  discussion — that  one  is  not  a predicate, 
attaching  to  every  imaginable  term,  but  has  a less  general  meaning,  and 
attaches  to  concepts  (Gl.  p.  40).  Thus  a term  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  one 
and  term , and  does  not  presuppose  the  notion  of  one  (cf.  §72  supra).  As  to 
the  assumption  that  every  concept  has  only  one  extension,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  state  this  in  language  which  employs  the  number  1 : all  we 
need  is,  that  if  <f>x  and  i px  are  equivalent  propositions  for  all  values  of  x, 
then  they  have  the  same  extension — a primitive  proposition  whose  symbolic 
expression  in  no  way  presupposes  the  number  1.  From  this  it  follows  that 
if  a and  b are  both  extensions  of  <j>x,  a and  b are  identical,  which  again  does 
not  formally  involve  the  number  1.  In  like  manner,  other  objections  to 
Frege’s  definition  can  be  met. 
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Kerry  is  misled  by  a certain  passage  (GL  p.  80,  note)  into  the  belief  that 
Frege  identifies  a concept  with  its  extension.  The  passage  in  question 
appears  to  assert  that  the  number  of  u might  be  defined  as  the  concept 
“similar  to  w”  and  not  as  the  range  of  this  concept;  but  it  does  not  say 
that  the  two  definitions  are  equivalent. 

There  is  a long  criticism  of  Frege’s  proof  that  0 is  a number,  which 
reveals  fundamental  errors  as  to  the  existential  import  of  universal 
propositions.  The  point  is  to  prove  that,  if  u and  v are  null-classes,  they,  are 
similar.  Frege  defines  similarity  to  mean  that  there  is  a one-one  relation  R 
such  that  (ix  is  a u ” implies  “ there  is  a v to  which  x stands  in  the  relation 
R”  and  vice  versa.  (I  have  altered  the  expressions  into  conformity  with  my 
usual  language.)  This,  he  says,  is  equivalent  to  “ there  is  a one-one  relation 
jR  such  that c x is  a u 1 and  4 there  is  no  term  of  v to  which  x stands  in  the 
relation  JR  ’ cannot  both  be  true,  whatever  value  x may  have,  and  vice  versa  ”; 
and  this  proposition  is  true  if  “a?  is  a u”  and  “ y is  an”  are  always  false. 
This  strikes  Kerry  as  absurd  (pp.  287 — 9).  Similarity  of  classes,  he  thinks, 
implies  that  they  have  terms.  He  affirms  that  Frege’s  assertion  above  is 
contradicted  by  a later  one  (Gl.  p.  89):  “If  a is  a w,  and  nothing  is  a v, 
then  * a is  a u 9 and  4 no  term  is  a v which  has  the  relation  JR  to  a ’ are  both 
true  for  all  values  of  R”  I do  not  quite  know  where  Kerry  finds  the 
contradiction ; but  he  evidently  does  not  realize  that  false  propositions  imply 
all  propositions  and  that  universal  propositions  have  no  existential  import, 
so  that  44  all  a is  b ” and  44  no  a is  b ” will  both  be  true  if  a is  the  null-class. 

Kerry  objects  (p.  290,  note)  to  the  generality  of  Frege’s  notion  of  relation. 
Frege  asserts  that  any  proposition  containing  a and  b affirms  a relation 
between  a and  b (Gl.  p.  83) ; hence  Kerry  (rightly)  concludes  that  it  is 
self-contradictory  to  deny  that  a and  b are  related.  So  general  a notion, 
he  says,  can  have  neither  sense  nor  purpose.  As  for  sense,  that  a and  b 
should  both  be  constituents  of  one  proposition  seems  a perfectly  intelligible 
sense;  as  for  purpose,  the  whole  logic  of  relations,  indeed  the  whole  of 
mathematics,  may  be  adduced  in  answer.  There  is,  however,  what  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  a formal  disproof  of  Frege’s  view.  Consider  the  propositional 
function  44  R and  S are  relations  which  are  identical,  and  the  relation  R does 
not  hold  between  R and  S”  This  contains  two  variables,  R and  Sj  let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  equivalent  to  44  R has  the  relation  T to  S”  Then  substi- 
tuting T for  both  R and  Sy  we  find,  since  T is  identical  with  T,  that  44  T does 
not  have  the  relation  T to  T”  is  equivalent  to  44  T has  the  relation  T to  T” 
This  is  a contradiction,  showing  that  there  is  no  such  relation  as  T.  Frege 
might  object  to  this  instance,  on  the  ground  that  it  treats  relations  as  terms ; 
but  his  double  ranges,  which,  like  single  ranges,  he  holds  to  be  things,  will 
bring  out  the  same  result.  The  point  involved  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
involved  in  the  Contradiction:  it  was  there  shown  that  some  propositional 
functions  with  one  variable  are  not  equivalent  to  any  propositional  function 
asserting  membership  of  a fixed  class,  while  here  it  is  shown  that  some 
containing  two  variables  are  not  equivalent  to  the  assertion  of  any  fixed 
relation.  But  the  refutation  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  relations  as  it  was  in 
the  previous  case.  There  is  a hierarchy  of  relations  according  to  the  type  of 
objects  constituting  their  fields.  Thus  relations  between  terms  are  distinct 
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from  those  between  classes,  and  these  again  are  distinct  from  relations 
between  relations.  Thus  no  relation  can  have  itself  both  as  referent  and  as 
relatum,  for  if  it  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  one,  it  must  be  of  a higher  order 
than  the  other;  the  proposed  propositional  function  is  therefore  meaningless 
for  all  values  of  the  variables  R and 

It  is  affirmed  (p.  29-1)  that  only  the  concepts  of  0 and  1,  not  the  objects 
themselves,  are  defined  by  Frege.  But  if  we  allow  that  the  range  of  a 
Begriff  is  an  object,  this  cannot  be  maintained ; for  the  assigning  of  a concept 
will  carry  with  it  the  assigning  of  its  range.  Kerry  does  not  perceive  that 
the  uniqueness  of  1 has  been  proved  (ib.);  he  thinks  that,  with  Frege’s 
definition,  there  might  be  several  l’s.  I do  not  understand  how  this  can  be 
supposed:  the  proof  of  uniqueness  is  precise  and  formal. 

The  definition  of  immediate  sequence  in  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
is  also  severely  criticized  (p.  292  ff.).  This  depends  upon  the  general  theory 
of  series  set  forth  in  Bs.  Kerry  objects  that  Frege  has  defined  UF  is 
inherited  in  the  /series,”  but  has  not  defined  “the  /series”  nor  u F'  is 
inherited.”  The  latter  essentially  ought  not  to  be  defined,  having  no  precise 
sense;  the  former  is  easily  defined,  if  necessary,  as  the  field  of  the  relation  f 
This  objection  is  therefore  trivial.  Again,  there  is  an  attack  on  the  definition : 
“ y follows  x in  the  /-series  if  y has  all  the  properties  inherited  in  the  /-series 
and  belonging  to  all  terms  to  which  x has  the  relation  /*.”  This  criterion, 
we  are  told,  is  of  doubtful  value,  because  no  catalogue  of  such  properties 
exists,  and  further  because,  as  Frege  himself  proves,  following  x is  itself  one 
of  these  properties,  whence  a vicious  circle.  This  argument,  to  my  mind, 
radically  misconceives  the  nature  of  deduction.  In  deduction,  a proposition 
is  proved  to  hold  concerning  every  member  of  a class,  and  may  then  be 
asserted  of  a particular  member:  but  the  proposition  concerning  every  does 
not  necessarily  result  from  enumeration  of  the  entries  in  a catalogue. 
Kerry’s  position  involves  acceptance  of  Mill’s  objection  to  Barbara,  that  the 
mortality  of  Socrates  is  a necessary  premiss  for  the  mortality  of  all  men. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  general  propositions  can  often  be  established 
where  no  means  exist  of  cataloguing  the  terms  of  the  class  for  which  they 
hold;  and  even,  as  we  have  abundantly  seen,  general  propositions  fully 
stated  hold  of  all  terms,  or,  as  in  the  above  case,  of  all  functions,  of  which 
no  catalogue  can  be  conceived.  Kerry’s  argument,  therefore,  is  answered 
by  a correct  theory  of  deduction;  and  the  logical  theory  of  Arithmetic  is 
vindicated  against  its  critics. 

Note.  The  second  volume  of  Gg.,  which  appeared  too  late  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Appendix,  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  contradiction 
(pp.  253 — 265),  suggesting  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found  by  denying  that 
two  propositional’ functions  which  determine  equal  classes  must  be  equivalent. 
As  it  seems  very  likely  that  this  is  the  true  solution,  the  reader  is  strongly 
recommended  to  examine  Frege’s  argument  on  the  point. 

* Kerry  omits  the  last  clause,  wrongly ; for  not  all  properties  inherited  in  the /-series 
belong  to  all  its  terms ; for  example,  the  property  of  being  greater  than  100  is  inherited  in 
the  number-series. 
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497.  The  doctrine  of  types  is  here  put  forward  tentatively,  as  affording 
a possible  solution  of  the  contradiction ; but  it  requires,  in  all  probability, 
to  be  transformed  into  some  subtler  shape  before  it  can  answer  all  diffi- 
culties. In  case,  however,  it  should  be  found  to  be  a first  step  towards  t e 
truth,  I shall  endeavour  in  this  Appendix  to  set  forth  its  main  outlines,  as 
well  as  some  problems  which  it  fails  to  solve.  # „ 

Ever}7  propositional  function  <£( as) — so  it  is  contended— has,  in  addition 
to  its  range  of  truth,  a range  of  significance,  i.e.  a .range  within  which  x 
must  lie  if  <f>(x)  is  to  be  a proposition  at  all,  whether  true  or  false.  This  is 
the  first  point  in  the  theory  of  types  ; the  second  point  is  that  ranges  of 
significance  form  types , i.e.  if  x belongs  to  the  range  of  significance  of 
then  there  is  a class  of  objects,  the  type  of  x>  all  of  which  must  also  belong 
to  the  range  of  significance  of  <£(&),  however  <f>  may  be  varied;  and  the 
range  of  significance  is  always  either  a single  type  or  a sum  of  several  whole 
types.  The  second  point  is  less  precise  than  the  first,  and  the  case  of 
numbers  introduces  difficulties ; but  in  what  follows  its  importance  and 


meaning  will,  I hope,  become  plainer.  . 

A term  or  individual  is  any  object  which  is  not  a range.  This  is  the 
lowest  type  of  object.  If  such  an  object— say  a certain  point  in  space— 
occurs  in  a proposition,  any  other  individual  may  always  be  substituted 
without  loss  of  significance.  What  we  called,  in  Chapter  vi,  the  class  as 
one,  is  an  individual,  provided  its  members  are  individuals : the  objects  of 
daily  life,  persons,  tables,  chairs,  apples,  etc.,  are  classes  as  one.  (A  person 
is  a class  of  psychical  existents,  the  others  are  classes  of  material  points, 
with  perhaps  some  reference  to  secondary  qualities.)  These  objects,  there- 
fore, are  of  the  same  type  as  simple  individuals.  It  would  seem  tha.t*Yl 
objects  designated  by  single  words,  whether  things  or  concepts,  are  of  this 
type.  Thus  e.g.  the  relations  that  occur  in  actual  relational  propositions  are 
of  the  same  type  as  things,  though  relations  in  extension,  which  are  what 
Symbolic  Logic  employs,  are  of  a different  type.  (The  intension^  relations 
which  occur  in  ordinary  relational  propositions  are  not  determinate  when 
their  extensions  are  given,  but  the  extensional  relations  of  Symbolic  Logic  are 
classes  of  couples.)  Individuals  are  the  only  objects  of  which  numbers 
cannot  be  significantly  asserted. 
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The  next  type  consists  of  ranges  or  classes  of  individuals.  (No  ordinal 
ideas  are  to  be  associated  ‘with  the  word  ranged)  Thus  “ Brown  and  J ori  es if 
is  an  object  of  this  type,  and  will  in  general  not  yield  a significant  propo- 
sition if  substituted  for  “ Brown  ” in  any  true  or  false  proposition  of  which 
Brown  is  a constituent.  (This  constitutes,  in  a kind  of  way,  a justification 
for  the  grammatical  distinction  of  singular  and  plural;  but  the  analogy  is 
not  close,  since  a range  may  have  one  term  or  more,  and  where  it  has  many, 
it  may  yet  appear  as  singular  in  certain  propositions.)  If  u be  a range 
determined  by  a propositional  function  <f>(x),  not -u  will  consist  of  all  objects  for 
which  cf>(x)  is  false,  so  that  not-w  is  contained  in  the  range  of  significance 
of  <j>(x),  and  contains  only  objects  of  the  same  type  as  the  members  of  u. 
There  is  a difficulty  in  this  connection,  arising  from  the  fact  that  two  propo- 
sitional functions  <f>(x ),  \p(x)  may  have  the  same  range  of  truth  u,  while  their 
ranges  of  significance  may  be  different ; thus  not-w  becomes  ambiguous. 
There  will  always  be  a minimum  type  within  which  u is  contained,  and  not- 
u may  be  defined  as  the  rest  of  this  type.  (The  sum  of  two  or  more  types  is  a 
type ; a minimum  type  is  one  which  is  not  such  a sum.)  In  view  of  the 
Contradiction,  this  view  seems  the  best ; for  nobw  must  be  the  range  of 
falsehood  of  “a  is  a v,”  and  “ x is  an  x”  must  be  in  general  meaningless  ; 
consequently  “ x is  a u”  must  require  that  x and  u should  be  of  different 
types.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  result  can  be  insured  except  by  confining 
ourselves,  in  this  connection,  to  minimum  types. 

There  is  an  unavoidable  conflict  with  common  sense  in  the  necessity  for 
denying  that  a mixed  class  (■ i.e . one  whose  members  are  not  all  of  the  same 
minimum  type)  can  ever  be  of  the  same  type  as  one  of  its  members. 
Consider,  for  example,  such  phrases  as  “ Heine  and  the  French.”  If  this  is 
to  be  a class  consisting  of  two  individuals,  “ the  French  ” must  be  under- 
stood as  “the  French  nation,”  i.e.,  as  the  class  as  one.  If  we  are  speaking 
of  the  French  as  many,  we  get  a class  consisting  not  of  two  members,  but  of 
one  more  than  there  are  Frenchmen.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  form  a class 
of  which  one  member  is  Heine,  while  the  other  is  the  French  as  many,  is  a 
point  to  which  I shall  return  later ; for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that,  if  there  be  such  a class,  it  must,  if  the  Contradiction  is  to  be  avoided, 
be  of  a different  type  both  from  classes  of  individuals  and  from  classes  of 
classes  of  individuals. 

The  next  type  after  classes  of  individuals  consists  of  classes  of  classes  of 
individuals.  Such  are,  for  example,  associations  of  clubs ; the  members  of 
such  associations,  the  clubs,  are  themselves  classes  of  individuals.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  speak  of  clams  only  where  we  have  classes  of  individuals,  of 
classes  of  classes  only  where  we  have  classes  of  classes  of  individuals,  and  so 
on.  For  the  general  notion,  I shall  use  the  word  ravage.  There  is  a pro- 
gression of  such  types,  since  a range  may  be  formed  of  objects  of  any  given 
type,  and  the  result  is  a range  of  higher  type  than  its  members. 

A new  series  of  types  begins  with  the  couple  with  sense.  A range  of 
such  types  is  what  Symbolic  Logic  treats  as  a relation  : this  is  the  extensional 
view  of  relations.  We  may  then  form  ranges  of  relations,  or  relations  of 
relations,  or  relations  of  couples  (such  as  separation  in  Projective  Geometry*) , 

* Cf.  § 203. 
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or  relations  of  individuals  to  couples,  and  so  on ; and  in  this  way  we  get, 
not  merely  a single  progression,  but  a whole  infinite  series  of  progressions. 
We  have  also  the  types  formed  of  trios,  which  are  the  members  of  triple 
relations  taken  in  extension  as  ranges ; but  of  trios  there  are  several  kinds 
that  are  reducible  to  previous  types.  Thus  if  <j>(x , y,  z)  be  a propositional 
function,  it  may  be  a product  of  propositions  ^(x).  <t>2(y) . <£3(s)  or  a product 
x ) . s),  or  a proposition  about  x and  the  couple  (y,  z ),  or  it  may  be 

analyzable  in  other  analogous  ways.  In  such  eases,  a new  type  does  not  arise. 
But  if  our  proposition  is  not  so  analyzable — and  there  seems  no  h pi'iori  reason 
why  it  should  always  be  so — then  we  obtain  a new  type,  namely  the  trio. 
We  can  form  ranges  of  trios,  couples  of  trios,  trios  of  trios,  couples  of  a trio 
and  an  individual,  and  so  on.  All  these  yield  new  types.  Thus  we  obtain 
an  immense  hierarchy  of  types,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  how  many  there 
may  be;  but  the  method  of  obtaining  new  types  suggests  that  the  total 
number  is  only  a0  (the  number  of  finite  integers),  since  the  series  obtained 
more  or  less  resembles  the  series  of  rationals  in  the  order  1,  2,  n,  ...,  1/2, 
1/3,  1 /n,  ...,  2/3,  ...,  2/5,  ...2/(2n+  1),  ...  This,  however,  is  only  a 

conjecture. 

Each  of  the  types  above  enumerated  is  a minimum  type ; i.e.,  if  be 
a propositional  function  which  is  significant  for  one  value  of  x belonging  to 
one  of  the  above  types,  then  <£(#)  is  significant  for  every  value  of  x belonging 
to  the  said  type.  But  it  would  seem — though  of  this  I am  doubtful — that 
the  sum  of  any  number  of  minimum  types  is  a type,  i.e.  is  a range  of  signifi- 
cance for  certain  propositional  functions.  Whether  or  not  this  is  universally 
true,  all  ranges  certainly  form  a type,  since  every  range  has  a number ; and 
so  do  all  objects,  since  every  object  is  identical  with  itself. 

Outside  the  above  series  of  types  lies  the  type  proposition ; and  from  this 
as  starting-point  a new  hierarchy,  one  might  suppose,  could  be  started  ; but 
there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a view,  which  render  it 
doubtful  whether  propositions  can  be  treated  like  other  objects. 

498.  Numbers,-  also,  are  a type  lying  outside  the  above  series,  and  pre- 
senting certain  difficulties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every  number  selects 
certain  objects  out  of  every  other  type  of  ranges,  namely  those  ranges  which 
have  the  given  number  of  members.  This  renders  the  obvious  definition  of 
0 erroneous ; for  every  type  of  range  will  have  its  own  null-range,  which  will 
be  a member  of  0 considered  as  a range  of  ranges,  so  that  we  cannot  say  that 
0 is  the  range  whose  only  member  is  the  null-range.  Also  numbers  require  a 
consideration  of  the  totality  of  types  and  ranges ; and  in  this  consideration 
there  may  be  difficulties. 

Since  all  ranges  have  numbers,  ranges  are  a range ; consequently  xtx  is 
sometimes  significant,  and  in  these  cases  its  denial  is  also  significant.  Con- 
sequently there  is  a range  w of  ranges  for  which  xex  is  false:  thus  the 
Contradiction  proves  that  this  range  w does  not  belong  to  the  range  of 
significance  of  xtx.  We  may  observe  that  xex  can  only  be  significant  when  x 
is  of  a type  of  infinite  order,  since,  in  xtu,  u must  always  be  of  a type  higher 
by  one  than  x ; but  the  range  of  all  ranges  is  of  course  of  a type  of  infinite 
order. 

Since  numbers  are  a type,  the  propositional  function  tcx  is  not  a u” 
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where  u is  a range  of  numbers,  must  mean  “ x is  a number  which  is  not  a u” ; 
unless,  indeed,  to  escape  this  somewhat  paradoxical  result,  we  say  that, 
although  numbers  are  a type  in  regard  to  certain  propositions,  they  are  not 
a type  in  regard  to  such  propositions  as  “ u is  contained  in  v ” or  “ x is  a u” 
Such  a view  is  perfectly  tenable,  though  it  leads  to  complications  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  see  the  end. 

That  propositions  are  a type  results  from  .the  fact — if  it  be  a fact — that 
only  propositions  can  significantly  be  said  to  be  true  or  false.  Certainly 
true  propositions  appear  to  form  a type,  since  they  alone  are  asserted  (cf. 
Appendix  A.  § 479).  But  if  so,  the  number  of  propositions  is  as  great  as 
that  of  all  objects  absolutely,  since  every  object  is  identical  with  itself,  and 
“ x is  identical  with  a?”  has  a one-one  relation  to  x.  In  this  there  are, 
however,  two  difficulties.  First,  what  we  called  the  propositional  concept 
appears  to  be  always  an  individual ; consequently  there  should  be  no  more 
propositions  than  individuals.  Secondly,  if  it  is  possible,  as  it  seems  to  be,  to 
form  ranges  of  propositions,  there  must  be  more  such  ranges  than  there  are 
propositions,  although  such  ranges  are  only  some  among  objects  (cf.  § 343). 
These  two  difficulties  are  very  serious,  and  demand  a full  discussion. 

499.  The  first  point  may  be  illustrated  by  somewhat  simpler  ones. 
There  are,  we  know,  more  classes  than  individuals ; but  predicates  are 
individuals.  Consequently  not  all  classes  have  defining  predicates.  This 
result,  which  is  also  deducible  from  the  Contradiction,  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  distinguish  classes  from  predicates,  and  to  adhere  to  the  extensional 
view  of  classes.  Similarly  there  are  more  ranges  of  couples  than  there  are 
couples,  and  therefore  more  than  there  are  individuals;  but  verbs,  which 
express  relations  intensionally,  are  individuals.  Consequently  not  every 
range  of  couples  forms  the  extension  of  some  verb,  although  every  such 
range  forms  the  extension  of  some  propositional  function  containing  two 
variables.  Although,  therefore,  verbs  are  essential  in  the  logical  genesis  of 
such  propositional  functions,  the  intensional  standpoint  is  inadequate  to  give 
all  the  objects  which  Symbolic  Logic  regards  as  relations. 

In  the  case  of  propositions,  it  seems  as  though  there  were  always  an 
associated  verbal  noun  which  is  an  individual.  We  have  “a  is  identical 
with  x ” and  “ the  self-identity  of  x,”  “ x differs  from  y ” and  “ the  difference 
of  x and  y ” ; and  so  on.  The  verbal  noun,  which  is  what  we  called  the 
propositional  concept,  appears  on  inspection  to  be  an  individual ; but  this  is 
impossible,  for  “the  self-identity  of  x ” has  as  many  values  as  there  are 
objects,  and  therefore  more  values  than  there  are  individuals.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  propositions  concerning  every  conceivable  object, 
and  the  definition  of  identity  shows  (§  26)  that  every  object  concerning  which 
there  are  propositions,  is  identical  with  itself.  The  only  method  of  evading 
this  difficulty  is  to  deny  that  propositional  concepts  are  individuals;  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  course  to  which  we  are  driven.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  a propositional  concept  and  a colour  are  two  objects ; hence 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  form  mixed  ranges,  whose 
members  are  not  all  of  the  same  type , but  such  ranges  will  be  always  of 
a different  type  from  what  we  may  call  pure  ranges,  i.e.  such  as  have  only 
members  of  one  type.  The  propositional  concept  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  nothing 
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other  than  the  proposition  itself,  the  difference  being  merely  the  psychological 
one  that  we  do  not  assert  the  proposition  in  the  one  case,  and  do  assert  it  in 
the  other. 

500.  The  second  point  presents  greater  difficulties.  We  cannot  deny 
that  there  are  ranges  of  propositions,  for  we  often  wish  to  assert  the  logical 
product  of  such  ranges;  yet  we  cannot  admit  that  there  are  more  ranges 
than  propositions.  At  first  sight,  the  difficulty  might  be  thought  to  be 
solved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a proposition  associated  with  every  range  of 
propositions  which  is  not  null,  namely  the  logical  product  of  the  propositions 
of  the  range*;  but  this  does  not  destroy  Cantor’s  proof  that  a range  has 
more  sub-ranges  than  members.  Let  us  apply  the  proof  by  assuming  a 
particular  one-one  relation,  which  associates  every  proposition  p which  is  not 
a logical  product  with  the  range  whose  only  member  is  p , while  it  associates 
the  product  of  all  propositions  with  the  null-range  of  propositions,  and 
associates  every  other  logical  product  of  propositions  with  the  range  of  its 
own  factors.  Then  the  range  w which,  by  the  general  principle  of  Cantor’s 
proof,  is  not  correlated  with  any  proposition,  is  the  range  of  propositions 
which  are  logical  products,  but  are  not  themselves  factors  of  themselves. 
But,  by  the  definition  of  the  correlating  relation,  w ought  to  be  correlated 
with  the  logical  product  of  w.  It  will  be  found  that  the  old  contradiction 
breaks  out  afresh ; for  we  can  prove  that  the  logical  product  of  w both  is  and 
is  not  a member  of  w.  This  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  range  as  w; 
but  the  doctrine  of  types  does  not  show  why  there  is  no  such  range.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  Contradiction  requires  further  subtleties  for  its  solution; 
but  what  these  are,  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine. 

Let  us  state  this  new  contradiction  more  fully.  If  m be  a class  of 
propositions,  the  proposition  “ every  m is  true  ” may  or  may  not  be  itself  an 
m.  But  there  is  a one-one  relation  of  this  proposition  to  m:  if  n be  different 
from  w,  “ every  n is  true  ” is  not  the  same  proposition  as  “ every  m is  true.” 
Consider  now  the  whole  class  of  propositions  of  the  form  “ every  m is  true,” 
and  having  the  property  of  not  being  members  of  their  respective  m’s.  Let 
this  class  be  w,  and  let  p be  the  proposition  “ every  w is  true.”  If  p is  a w, 
it  must  possess  the  defining  property  of  w ; but  this  property  demands  that 
p should  not  be  a w.  On  the  other  hand,  if  p be  not  a w,  then  p does  possess 
the  defining  property  of  w , and  therefore  is  a w.  Thus  the  contradiction 
appears  unavoidable. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  contradiction,  it  is  desirable  to  reopen  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  equivalent  propositional  functions  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  logical  product  of  two  propositions.  These  questions  arise 
as  follows.  If  m be  a class  of  propositions,  their  logical  product  is  the 
proposition  41  every  m is  true,”  which  I shall  denote  by  If  we  now 

consider  the  logical  product  of  the  class  of  propositions  composed  of  m 

* It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  relation  of  ranges  of  propositions  to  their  logical 
products  is  one-one  or  many-one.  For  example,  does  the  logical  product  of  p and  q and  r 
differ  from  that  of  pq  and  r?  A reference  to  the  definition  of  the  logical  product  (p.  21) 
will  set  this  doubt  at  rest;  for  the  two  logical  products  in  question,  though  equivalent,  are 
by  no  means  identical.  Consequently  there  is  a one-one  relation  of  all  ranges  of  propositions 
to  some  propositions,  which  is  directly  contradictory  to  Cantor’s  theorem. 
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together  with  A<m,  this  is  equivalent  to  “ Every  m is  true  and  every  m 
is  true/  i.e.  to  “every  m is  true”  i.e.  to  Thus  the  logical  product 

of  the  new  class  of  propositions  is  equivalent  to  a member  of  the  new  class, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  logical  product  of  m.  Thus  if  we  identify  equivalent 
propositional  functions  (a lm  being  a propositional  function  of  m),  the  proof 
of  the  above  contradiction  fails,  since  every  proposition  of  the  form  a ‘m  is 
the  logical  product  both  of  a class  of  which  it  is  a member  and  of  a class  of 
which  it  is  not  a member. 

But  such  an  escape  is,  in  reality,  impracticable,  for  it  is  quite  self-evident 
that  equivalent  propositional  functions  are  often  not  identical.  Who  will 
maintain,  for  example,  that  “ x is  an  even  prime  other  than  2 ” is  identical 
with  ux  is  one  of  Charles  II.  *s  wise  deeds  or  foolish  sayings  ”1  Yet  these 
are  equivalent,  if  a well-known  epitaph  is  to  be  credited.  The  logical  product 
of  all  the  propositions  of  the  class  composed  of  m and  a (m  is  “Every  proposition 
which  either  is  an  m or  asserts  that  every  m is  true,  is  true  ” ; and  this  is  not 
identical  with  “ every  m is  true,”  although  the  two  are  equivalent.  Thus 
there  seems  no  simple  method  of  avoiding  the  contradiction  in  question. 

The  close  analogy  of  this  contradiction  with  the  one  discussed  in 
Chapter  x strongly  suggests  that  the  two  must  have  the  same  solution, 
or  at  least  very  similar  solutions.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  hold  that 
propositions  themselves  are  of  various  types,  and  that  logical  products  must 
have  propositions  of  only  one  type  as  factors.  But  this  suggestion  seems 
harsh  and  highly  artificial 

To  sum  up:  it  appears  that  the  special  contradiction  of  Chapter  x is 
solved  by  the  doctrine  of  types,  but  that  there  is  at  least  one  closely 
analogous  contradiction  which  is  probably  not  soluble  by  this  doctrine. 
The  totality  of  all  logical  objects,  or  of  all  propositions,  involves,  it  would 
seem,  a fundamental  logical  difficulty.  What  the  complete  solution  of  the 
difficulty  may  be,  I have  not  succeeded  in  discovering;  but  as  it  affects  the 
very  foundations  of  reasoning,  I earnestly  commend  the  study  of  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  logic. 
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Empiricism,  373,  492 
Epistemology,  339 

Equality,  219,  339 ; of  classes,  21 ; of  re- 
lations, 24;  of  quantities,  159 
Equivalence,  of  propositions,  15,  527 
Ether,  485,  496 

Euclid,  157,  287,  373,  404,  420,  438 ; 

his  errors,  405-407 
Euler,  329  n. 

Evellin,  352 

Existence,  vii,  449,  458,  472; 
of  a class,  21,  32 

Existence-theorems,  ix,  322,  431,  497; 

and  Euclid’s  problems,  404 
Exponentiation,  120,  308 
Exportation,  16 
Extension  and  Intension,  66 

Fano,  385  n. 

Field,  see  Relation 
Finite,  121,  192,  371 

Finitude,  axiom  of,  188,  191,  460;  abso- 
lute and  relative,  332 
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Force,  474,  482 
Formal  troth,  40,  105 
Formalism,  limits  of,  16,  41 
Formula,  267 
Fractions,  149,  150,  151 
Frege,  vi,  viii,  19,  68n.f  78  w.,  Ill,  124  n., 
132,  142,  451  n.,  501  ft; 
three  points  of  disagreement  with,  501; 
his  three  elements  in  judgment,  502; 
his  sign  of  judgment,  503,  519;  his 
theory  of  ranges,  505,  510  ft;  his  Be- 
griff,  505,  507 ; his  Symbolic  Logic,  518 ; 
his  Arithmetic,  519 ; his  theory  of  pro- 
gressions, 520 ; Kerry’s  criticism  of,  520 
Fnschauf,  410 

Functions,  32,  262,  263;  non-serial,  263; 
numerical,  265 ; complex,  266,  376 ; real, 
324 ; continuous,  326 ; Frege's  theory  of, 
505  ft 

Functions,  propositional,  13, 19,  82-88,  92, 
263,  356,  508ft;  definable?  83;  inde- 
finable, 88,  106;  more  numerous  than 
terms  ? 103 ; and  the  contradiction,  103 ; 
with  two  variables,  94,  506 ; and  classes, 
19,  88,  93,  98;  variable,  103,  104;  car- 
dinal number  of,  367 ; range  of  signifi- 
cance of,  523 
Fundamental  bodies,  491 

Generalization,  7;  algebraical,  267,  377 
Geometry,  199,  372 ; distance  and  stretch 
theories  of,  181 ; and  actual  space,  372, 
374 ; three  kinds  of,  381 ; based  on  dis- 
tance, 410,  492 ; and  order,  419 ; has  no 
indemonstrables,  429 

Geometry,  descriptive,  199,  382,  393-403; 
indefinables  of,  394,  395,  397;  axioms 
of,  394  ft;  their  mutual  independence, 
396;  relation  to  projective  Geometry, 
400  ft;  and  distance,  423-425 
Geometry,  elliptic,  206,  382,  391,  399,  413; 
Euclidean,  391,  399,  442;  hyperbolic, 
255,  382,  391,  399 ; non-Euclidean,  158, 
179,  255,  373,  381,  436 ; of  position,  393 
Geometry,  metrical,  382, 392,  403,  404-418; 
and  quantity,  407;  and  distance,  407; 
and  stretch,  414;  relation  to  projective 
and  descriptive  Geometry,  419-428 
Geometry,  projective,  199,  206,  381-392; 
and  order,  385  ft,  389,  421 ; requires 
three  dimensions,  394,  399  n . ; differences 
from  descriptive  Geometry,  419;  inde- 
pendent of  metrical  Geometry,  419-421 ; 
history  of,  420 ; and  distance,  421, 425, 427 
Gilman,  203  n. 

Grammar,  42,  497 
Grassmann,  376 
Gravitation,  485,  487,  490,  491 
Greater,  122,  159,  222,  306,  323,  364 
Groups,  continuous,  436 

Hamilton,  376 
Harmonic  relation,  384 
Hegel,  105,  137,  287,  346,  355 
Helmholtz,  241 
Hertz,  494-496 


Heymans,  489 

Hilbert,  384  n.,  405  n.,  415  n. 

Idea  and  object,  450 
Identity,  20,  96,  219,  502; 
distinguished  from  equality,  21;  and 
denoting,  63 ; of  indisceraibles,  451 
Imaginaries,  376 
Impenetrability,  467,  480 
Implication,  formal,  5,  11,  14,  36-41,  89, 
106,  518;  asserts  a class  of  material 
implications,  38;  and  any , etc.,  91 
Implication,  material,  14,  26,  33-36,  106, 
203  n. ; Frege's  theory  of,  518 
Importation,  16 

Inclusion,  of  classes,  19,  36,  40,  78 
Incommensurables,  287,  438,  439 
Incompatibility,  synthetic,  233 
Indefinables,  v,  112 
Indication,  502 

Individual,  relation  to  class,  18,  19,  26, 
77,  103,  512,  522;  distinct  from  class 
whose  only  member  it  is?  vi,  23,  68, 
106,  130,  513,  514,  517 
Induction,  11  n.t  441 ; mathematical,  123, 
192,  240,  245,  246,  248,  260,  307,  314, 
315,  357,  371,  520 
Inertia,  law  of,  482 
Inextensive,  342 

Inference,  asyllogistic,  10;  and  deduction, 
II n.\  logical  and  psychological,  33;  two 
premisses  unnecessary,  35 
Infinite,  121,  259,  260,  315,  368; 
antinomies  of,  188,  190,  355;  not  spe- 
cially quantitative,  194 ; as  limit  of 
segments,  273;  mathematical  theory  of, 
304,  355;  philosophy  of,  355-368;  im- 
proper, 331-337;  orders  of,  335 
Infinitesimal,  188,  260,  276,  325,  330,  331- 
337; 

defined,  331;  instances  of,  332;  philo- 
sophy of,  338-345;  and  continuity,  344; 
and  change,  347 

Integers,  infinite  classes  of,  299,  310  n. 

Integral,  definite,  329 

Intensity,  164 

Interaction,  446,  453 

Intuition,  260,  339,  456 

Involution,  385,  426 

Is,  49,  64  n.}  100,  106 

Isolated  points*  290 

Jevons,  376 
Johnson,  viii,  435  n. 

Jordan,  329  a. 

Kant,  4,  143,  158,  168,  177,  184,  223  n., 
227,  259,  326,  339,  342,  355,  373,  442, 
446,  450,  454,  456-461,  489 
Kerry,  505,  520-522 

Killing,  400  n.,  404  n.,  405  n.,  415  n.,  434  n. 
Kinetic  axes,  490 
Kirchoff,  474 

Klein,  385,  389,  390 421,  422  n.,  424  n., 
426  434*i.,  436 
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Kronecker,  241 
Law,  268 

Leibniz,  5,  10,  132,  143,  144,  145  221, 

222,  227,  228,  252,  287,  306,  325, 
329  n.,  338,  342,  347,  355,  410,  440  n., 
445,  450,  451,  456,  461,  489,  492 
Lie,  436 

Likeness,  242,  261,  262,  317,  321 
Limitation,  principle  of,  314 
Limiting-point,  290,  323 
Limits,  276  ff.,  320,  361;  and  infinity, 
188,  189,  260;  and  continuity,  353; 
conditions  for  existence  of,  291  ff.,  389; 
and  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  325,  339 ; 
of  functions,  327,  328 ; and  magnitude, ;341 
Line,  see  Straight 
Line-Geometry,  432 

Linearity,  axiom  of,  181,  252,  254,  408 
Lobatchewsky,  373 

Logic,  symbolic,  10-32;  three  parts  of,  11; 
and  mathematics,  v,  5,  8,  106,  397,  429, 
457 

Lotze,  221,  446  ff. 

Macaulay,  491 
Mach,  474,  489,  492 

Magnitude,  159, 164  ff.,  194;  relative  theory 
of,  162;  absolute  theory  of,  164;  axioms 
of,  163,  165,  168;  kinds  of,  164,  334; 
and  divisibility,  173  ; and  existence,  174, 
177,  342;  extensive,  182;  intensive,  182, 
326,  342;  discrete  and  continuous,  193, 
346 ; positive  and  negative,  229-231 ; 
infinitesimal,  332;  limiting,  341 
Manifold,  67 

Mass,  481  n.,  483,  488,  495 ; 
centre  of,  490 

Mathematics,  pure,  vii,  3,  106,  112,  397, 
429,  456,  497;  applied,  5,  8,  112,  429; 
arithmetization  of,  259 
Matter,  465-468;  as  substance,  466; 
relation  to  space  and  time,  467;  logical 
definition  of,  468 
Maxwell,  489 
McColl,  12,  13,  22 
Meaning,  47,  502 
Measure,  Zeno’s  argument  of,  352 
Measurement,  157,  176-183,  195; 

Meinong,  55  n.,  162  168,  171  n.t  173 

181 184, 187,  252,  253,  289,  419,  50271., 
503 

Mill,  373,  522 
Mobius  net,  385,  388 
Monadism,  476 
Monism,  44,  447 

Moore,  viii,  24,  44  n.,  51  n.,  446  w.,  448  n., 
454  7i. 

Motion,  265,  344,  405,  469-473; 
state  of,  351,  473 ; in  geometry,  406,  418; 
logical  definition  of,  473;  laws  of, 
482-488 ; absolute  and  relative,  489-493 ; 
Hertz’s  law  of,  495 

Motions,  kinematical,  480;  kinetic,  480; 
thinkable,  494;  possible,  495;  natural, 
495 


Multiplication,  arithmetical,  119,  307,  308 ; 
ordinal,  318 

nth,  243,  250,  312 
Necessity,  454 

Negation,  of  propositions,  18,  31 ; of  classes, 
23,  31,  524;  of  relations,  25 
Neumann,  490 

Newton,  325,  338,  469,  481,  482-492 
Noel,  348,  352 

Null-class,  vi,  22,  23,  32,  38,  68,  73,  106, 
517,  525 

Number,  algebraical  generalization  of,  267 
Number,  cardinal,  logical  theory  of,  111  ff,, 
241,  519,  520-522;  definable?  Ill,  112, 
130;  defined,  115,  305;  and  classes,  112, 
305,  306,  519;  defined  by  abstraction,  114; 
transfinite,  112,  260,  304-311;  finite,  124, 
260,  357 ; Dedekind’s  definition  of,  247, 
249 ; Cantor’s  definition  of,  304 ; addition 
of,  118,  307 ; multiplication  of,  119,  307, 
308 ; of  finite  integers,  122,  309,  364 ; 
well-ordered,  323,  364  ; of  the  continuum, 
310,  364 ; is  there  a greatest  ? 101,  362  ff. ; 
of  cardinal  numbers,  362 ; of  classes,  362 ; 
of  propositions,  362,526,  527  ; as  a logical 
type,  525 

Number,  ordinal,  240,  319;  defined,  242, 
317 ; Dedekind’s  definition  of,  248  ; not 
prior  to  cardinal,  241,  249-251;  trans- 
finite, 240  n.,  260,  312-324 ; finite,  248, 
260 ; of  finite  ordinals,  243,  313  ; second 
class  of,  312,  315,  322 ; two  principles  of 
formation  of,  313;  addition  of,  317; 
subtraction  of,  317;  multiplication  of, 
318 ; division  of,  318 ; no  greatest,  323, 
364 ; positive  and  negative,  244 
Number,  relation-,  262,  321 
Numbers,  complex,  372,  376  ff.,  379  ; 
ordinal,  series  of,  323 ; positive  and 
negative,  229;  real,  270 
Numbers,  irrational,  157,  270  ff.,  320;  arith- 
metical theories  of,  277  ff. 

Numbers,  rational,  149  ff.,  259,  335;  car- 
dinal number  of,  310;  ordinal  type  of, 
296,  316,  820 

Object,  55n. 

Occupation  (of  space  or  time),  465,  469, 
471,  472 

One,  241,  356,  520;  definable?  112,  130, 
135 ; applicable  to  individuals  or  to 
classes?  130,  132,  517 
Oppositeness,  96,  205 
Order,  199  ff.,  207-217,  255; 
not  psychological,  242 ; cyclic,  199 ; and 
infinity,  188,  189,  191,  195 ; in  projective 
space, 385  ff.,  389 ; in  descriptive  space, 
394,  395 

Ordinal  element,  200,  353 

Padoa,  111  7i.,  114ti.,  125,  205 

Parallelism,  psychophysical,  177 

Parallelogram  law,  477 

Parallels,  axiom  of,  404 

Part,  360 ; proper,  121,  246ti. ; ordinal,  861 ; 
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three  kinds  of,  138,  143;  similarity  to 
whole,  121, 143, 306, 316, 350, 355, 358, 371 
Pascal,  420 

Pasch,  390  n.,  391  a.,  393  ff.,  407  n.,  417 
Peano,  vi,  vii,  4,  10  ff.,  23,  26-32,  36,  62, 
68,  78  ff.,  Ill,  114,  115,  131,  139,  142, 
152,  159n.,  163a.,  199,  205n.,  219, 
241ti.,  248,  270,  290,  300 n.,  328 n., 
334  a.,  335,  341,  360,  410,  437,  443, 
501,  514,  519 ; 

his  indefinables,  27,  112 ; his  indemon- 
strables,  29 ; his  Arithmetic,  124-128, 
238  n. ; on  real  numbers,  274 ; on  de- 
scriptive geometry,  393  ff. ; on  theory  of 
vectors,  432 
Pearson,  474,  489 

Peirce,  23,  26  , 203  n.,  232  n.,  320  n.,  376, 
387  n.  h 

Pencils  of  planes,  400 
Perception,  its  function  in  philosophy,  v,  129 
Permutations,  316 

Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  4,  226  ; dis- 
tinguished from  Mathematics,  128  ; and 
Mathematics,  338 
Pieri,  199,  216  n,  382  ff.,  410,  421 
Planes,  projective,  384 ; kinds  of,  391 ; 
descriptive,  398 ; ideal,  400,  402 ; metri- 
cal, 410 

Plato,  73,  355,  357,  438,  446 
Pleasure,  quantity  of,  162,  174  ; magnitude 
of,  164;  and  pain,  233  n. 

Pluralism,  viii 
PoincarS,  347 
Point-pairs,  426 
Points,  382,  394,  437,  443; 
rational  and  irrational,  389  ; ideal,  400 ; 
proper  and  improper  ideal,  423  ; ima- 
ginary, 420;  logical  objections  to,  445-455; 
material,  445' ; indiscernible  ? 446,  451 
Position,  absolute  and  relative,  220,  221, 
444  ff. 

Power,  364  n.  See  Number,  cardinal 
Predicates,  45,  56  ; predicable  of  themselves, 
96,  97,  102 

Premiss,  empirical,  441 
Presentations,  446,  450 
Primes,  ordmal,  319 
Process,  endless.  See  Regress, 

Product,  logical,  of  propositions,  16,  519, 
527  ; of  classes,  21 
Product,  relative,  25,  98 
Progressions,  199,  239  ff.,  247,  283,  313, 
314,  520; 

existence  of,  322,  497 
Projection,  390,  393 
Proper  names,  42,  44,  502 
Propositions,  ix,  13,  15,  211,  502,  525; 
unity  of,  50,  51,  107,  139,  466,  507;  when 
analyzable  into  subject  and  assertion, 
83  ff.,  106,  505-510 ; can  they  be  infinite- 
ly complex?  145;  cardinal  'number  of, 
367 ; 'contradiction  as  to  number  of,  527 ; 
existential  theory  of,  viii,  449,  493 

Quadratic  forms,  104,  512,  514 
Quadrics,  403 


Quadrilateral  construction,  333,  384;  in 
metrical  geometry,  417 
Quantity,  159;  relation  to  number,  157, 
158,  160 ; not  always  divisible,  160,  170 ; 
sometimes  a relation,  161,  172  ; range  of, 
170-175;  and  infinity,  188;  does  not 
occur  in  pure  mathematics,  158,  419 
Quaternions,  432 

Banges,  511  ff.,  524;  extension&l  or  in- 
tensional?  511;  double,  512 
Batio,  149,  335 

Bays,  231,  398,  414;  order  of,  415 
Reality,  Kant’s  category  of,  342,  344 
Beduction,  17 
Beferent,  24,  96,  99,  263 
Regress,  endless.  50,  99,  223,  348 
Regression,  291,  300,  320 
Relation,  95, 107;  peculiar  to  two  terms,  25, 
99,  268;  domain  of,  26,  97,  98;  converse 
domain  of,  97,  98;  field  of,  97,  98;  in 
itself  and  as  relating,  49,  100;  of  a term 
to  itself,  86,  96,  97,  105;  definable  as  a 
class  of  couples  ? 99,  512 ; of  a relation 
to  its  terms,  99 ; fundamental,  112  ; when 
analyzable,  163;  particularized  by  its 
terms,  51  n.,  52,  211;  finite,  262 
Relations,  intensional  view  of,  24,  523,  526 ; 
extenBional  view  of,  99,  523,  526 ; mon- 
istic and  monadistic  theories  of,  221  ff. ; 
as  functions  of  two  variables,  507,  521 ; 
converse  of,  25,  95,  97,  201  a.,  228;  reality 
of  ? viii,  99,  221,  224, 446  ff. ; sense  of,  86, 
95,  99,  107,  225,  227;  difference  from 
numbers,  95 ; with  assigned  domains,  26, 
268 ; types  of,  8,  23,  403, 436;  symmetri- 
cal, 25, 96, 114,  203a.,  218;  asymmetrical, 
25,  200,  203 a.,  218-226;  n ot-symm etrical , 
25,  96,  218;  transitive,  114,  203,  218;  in- 
transitive, 218;  not-transitive,  218;  re- 
flexive, 114,  159 219,  220;  many-one, 
114,  246  n;  one-one,  113,  130,  305;  non- 
repeating, 232  n.;  serial,  242;  propo- 
sitional, 510;  triangular,  204,  211,  471, 
472.  See  Verbs 

Relation -number.  See  Number , relation- 
Relatum,  24,  96,  99,  263 
Representation,  of  a system,  245 
Resemblance,  immediate,  171 
Best,  265 
Reye,  403  a. 

Riemantf,  266 

Bight  and  left,  223 231,  417 
Rigidity,  405 

Rotation,  absolute,  489  ff. 

Schroder,  10n.,  12  n.,  13,  22,  24,  26,  142, 
201a.,  221a.,  232,  306  n.,  320  a.,  367  a. 
Segments,  271,  359;  and  limits,  292; 
completed,  289,  303;  of  compact  series, 
299-302;  of  well-ordered  series,  314  n. ; 
infinitesimal,  334,  353,  368;  in  projective 
geometry,  385  ff . ; in  descriptive  geometry, 
394,  397 

Semi-continuum,  320 
Separation.  See  Couples 
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Series,  199;  compact,  193  n.,  203,  259,  271, 
277, 287,289,299-303;  closed,  202, 204, 205, 
234-238, 297,  381,  387 ; infinite,  204, 239 ; 
denumerable,  296,  298 ; continuous,  205, 
271,  287  3. ; well-ordered,  310,  319,  322, 
363;  independent,  262;  by  correlation, 
262,  363;  complete,  269,  303;  perfect, 
273,  288,  290,  292,  297;  coherent,  274, 
283,  297;  cohesive,  288;  fundamental, 
283,  297 ; simple  and  multiple,  372 ; and 
distance,  204;  and  triangular  relations,  204 
Sheaves,  400 

Sign,  difference  of,  227-233 
Similarity,  of  classes,  113,  249,  261,  305, 
356;  of  null-classes,  521;  of  whole  and 
part,  see  Part 
Simplification,  16 

Some,  distinguished  from  a,  56  n„  59 
Space,  372,  436,  442 ; an  infinite  aggregate, 
143,  443,  455;  absolute,  227,  445  ff.; 
finite  and  infinite,  403;  continuity  of, 
437-444;  subjective?  446;  empty,  446, 
449,  465 ; & priori  ? 454 ; and  existence, 
vii,  458,  461 

Spaces,  projective,  defined,  430 ; Euclidean, 
defined,  432;  Clifford’s,  defined,  434 
Spinoza,  221,  448 

Staudt,  von,  199,  216,  333,  384,  385n.,  421, 
427  n. 

Stolz,  90, 282  n.,  283  n.,  334, 336,  378 n.t  379 
Straight  lines,  elliptic,  205;  projective, 
382  ff.,  387,  391 ; segments  of  projective, 
385;  descriptive,  394-398;  segments  of 
descriptive,  394,  397 ; ideal,  400, 

402;  metrical,  410;  kinds  of,  382,  391; 
and  distance,  410,  492 
Streintz,  491 

Stretch,  181, 182 n.,  230,  254, 288, 342,  353, 
408  ff.,  425 

Sub-classes,  number  contained  in  a given 
class,  366,  527 

Subject,  and  predicate,  47,  54,  77,  95,  211, 
221,  448,  451,  471;  logical,  can  it  be 
plural?  69,  76,  132,  136,  516 
Substance,  43,  471 
Substantives,  42 

Such  that,  3,  11,  19,  20,  28,  79,  82 
Sum,  logical,  21;  relative,  26 
Superposition,  161,  405 
Syllogism,  10,  16,  21,  30,  457 
System,  singly  infinite,  245,  247 

Tautology,  law  of,  23 
Terms,  43,  55  152,  211,  448,  471,  522; 

of  a proposition,  45,  95,  211;  combina- 
tions of,  55,  56;  simple  and  complex, 
137;  of  a whole,  143;  principal,  in  a 
series,  297;  four  classes  of,  465;  car- 
dinal number  of,  362,  366 
Tetrahedra,  387,  399 
Than,  100 
The,  62 


Therefore,  35,  504 

Things,  44,  106,  466,  505;  and  change,  471 
Time,  an  infinite  aggregate,  144 ; relational 
theory  of,  265 ; Kant’s  theory  of,  456,  458 
Totality,  362,  368,  528 
Transcendental  Aesthetic, 259 ; Dialectic,  259 
Triangles,  387,  398 
Trios,  525 

Tristram  Shandy,  paradox  of,  358 
Truth,  3,  35,  48,  504 
Truth-valnes,  502,  519 
Two,  135;  not  mental,  451 
Types,  logical,  103,  104,  107,  131,  139  n„ 
367,  368,  521,  523-528;  minimum,  524, 
525;  mixed,  524,  526;  number  of,  525; 
of  infinite  order,  525 
Types,  ordinal,  261,  321 
» 

Unequal,  160  n. 

Unit,  136,  140;  material,  468 
Unities,  139,  442;  infinite,  144,  223  n.; 
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NOTE 

In  rendering  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus  avail- 
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of  printing  the  original  side  by  side  with  the  translation.  Such  a method 
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The  proofs  of  the  translation  and  the  version  of  the  original  which 
appeared  in  the  final  number  of  Ostwald’s  Annalen  der  Naturphilosophie 
(1921)  have  been  very  carefully  revised  by  the  author  himself;  and  the 
Editor  further  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr  F.  P.  Ramsey,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  assistance  both  with  the  translation  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  book  for  the  press. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 


Mr  Wittgenstein’s  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus , whether  or 
not  it  prove  to  give  the  ultimate  truth  on  the  matters  with  which  it  deals, 
certainly  deserves,  by  its  breadth  and  scope  and  profundity,  to  be  con- 
sidered an  important  event  in  the  philosophical  world.  Starting  from  the 
principles  of  Symbolism  and  the  relations  which  are  necessary  between 
words  and  things  in  any  language,  it  applies  the  result  of  this  inquiry  to 
various  departments  of  traditional  philosophy,  showing  in  each  case  how 
traditional  philosophy  and  traditional  solutions  arise  out  of  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  Symbolism  and  out  of  misuse  of  language. 

The  logical  structure  of  propositions  and  the  nature  of  logical  in- 
ference are  first  dealt  with.  Thence  we  pass  successively  to  Theory  of 
Knowledge,  Principles  of  Physics,  Ethics,  and  finally  the  Mystical  ( das 
Mystische) . 

In  order  to  understand  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  book,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
alize what  is  the  problem  with  which  he  is  concerned.  In  the  part  of  his 
theory  which  deals  with  Symbolism  he  is  concerned  with  the  conditions 
which  would  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  a logically  perfect  language.  There  are 
various  problems  as  regards  language.  First,  there  is  the  problem  what 
actually  occurs  in  our  minds  when  we  use  language  with  the  intention 
of  meaning  something  by  it;  this  problem  belongs  to  psychology.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  problem  as  to  what  is  the  relation  subsisting  between 
thoughts,  words,  or  sentences,  and  that  which  they  refer  to  or  mean;  this 
problem  belongs  to  epistemology.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  problem  of  using 
sentences  so  as  to  convey  truth  rather  than  falsehood;  this  belongs  to 
the  special  sciences  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  sentences  in 
question.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  question:  what  relation  must  one  fact 
(such  as  a sentence)  have  to  another  in  order  to  be  capable  of  being  a 
symbol  for  that  other?  This  last  is  a logical  question,  and  is  the  one  with 
which  Mr  Wittgenstein  is  concerned.  He  is  concerned  with  the  conditions 
for  accurate  Symbolism,  i.  e.  for  Symbolism  in  which  a sentence  “means” 
something  quite  definite.  In  practice,  language  is  always  more  or  less 
vague,  so  that  what  we  assert  is  never  quite  precise.  Thus,  logic  has  two 
problems  to  deal  with  in  regard  to  Symbolism:  (1)  the  conditions  for 
sense  rather  than  nonsense  in  combinations  of  symbols;  (2)  the  condi- 
tions for  uniqueness  of  meaning  or  reference  in  symbols  or  combinations 
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of  symbols.  A logically  perfect  language  has  rules  of  syntax  which  pre- 
vent nonsense,  and  has  single  symbols  which  always  have  a definite  and 
unique  meaning.  Mr  Wittgenstein  is  concerned  with  the  conditions  for  a 
logically  perfect  language — not  that  any  language  is  logically  perfect,  or 
that  we  believe  ourselves  capable,  here  and  now,  of  constructing  a logi- 
cally perfect  language,  but  that  the  whole  function  of  language  is  to  have 
meaning,  and  it  only  fulfils  this  function  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
to  the  ideal  language  which  we  postulate. 

The  essential  business  of  language  is  to  assert  or  deny  facts.  Given  the 
syntax  of  a language,  the  meaning  of  a sentence  is  determinate  as  soon 
as  the  meaning  of  the  component  words  is  known.  In  order  that  a certain 
sentence  should  assert  a certain  fact  there  must,  however  the  language 
may  be  constructed,  be  something  in  common  between  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  the  structure  of  the  fact.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  thesis  of  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  theory.  That  which  has  to  be 
in  common  between  the  sentence  and  the  fact  cannot,  so  he  contends, 
be  itself  in  turn  said  in  language.  It  can,  in  his  phraseology,  only  be 
shown , not  said,  for  whatever  we  may  say  will  still  need  to  have  the  same 
structure. 

The  first  requisite  of  an  ideal  language  would  be  that  there  should  be 
one  name  for  every  simple,  and  never  the  same  name  for  two  different 
simples.  A name  is  a simple  symbol  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  parts 
which  are  themselves  symbols.  In  a logically  perfect  language  nothing 
that  is  not  simple  will  have  a simple  symbol.  The  symbol  for  the  whole 
will  be  a “complex,”  containing  the  symbols  for  the  parts.  In  speaking 
of  a “complex”  we  are,  as  will  appear  later,  sinning  against  the  rules 
of  philosophical  grammar,  but  this  is  unavoidable  at  the  outset.  “Most 
propositions  and  questions  that  have  been  written  about  philosophical 
matters  are  not  false  but  senseless.  We  cannot,  therefore,  answer  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  at  all,  but  only  state  their  senselessness.  Most  questions 
and  propositions  of  the  philosophers  result  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
understand  the  logic  of  our  language.  They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
question  whether  the  Good  is  more  or  less  identical  than  the  Beautiful” 
(4.003).  What  is  complex  in  the  world  is  a fact.  Facts  which  are  not 
compounded  of  other  facts  are  what  Mr  Wittgenstein  calls  Sachverhalte , 
whereas  a fact  which  may  consist  of  two  or  more  facts  is  called  a Tatsa- 
che-. thus,  for  example,  “Socrates  is  wise”  is  a Sachverhalt , as  well  as  a 
Tatsache,  whereas  “Socrates  is  wise  and  Plato  is  his  pupil”  is  a Tatsache 
but  not  a Sachverhalt. 
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He  compares  linguistic  expression  to  projection  in  geometry.  A geo- 
metrical figure  may  be  projected  in  many  ways:  each  of  these  ways  corre- 
sponds to  a different  language,  but  the  projective  properties  of  the  orig- 
inal figure  remain  unchanged  whichever  of  these  ways  may  be  adopted. 
These  projective  properties  correspond  to  that  which  in  his  theory  the 
proposition  and  the  fact  must  have  in  common,  if  the  proposition  is  to 
assert  the  fact. 

In  certain  elementary  ways  this  is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  make  a statement  about  two  men  (assuming  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  men  may  be  treated  as  simples),  without  employing  two 
names,  and  if  you  are  going  to  assert  a relation  between  the  two  men  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  sentence  in  which  you  make  the  assertion  shall 
establish  a relation  between  the  two  names.  If  we  say  “Plato  loves  Soc- 
rates,” the  word  “loves”  which  occurs  between  the  word  “Plato”  and  the 
word  “Socrates”  establishes  a certain  relation  between  these  two  words, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  our  sentence  is  able  to  assert  a relation 
between  the  person’s  name  by  the  words  “Plato”  and  “Socrates.”  “We 
must  not  say,  the  complex  sign  ‘ aRb ’ says  ‘a  stands  in  a certain  relation 
R to  but  we  must  say,  that  ‘a’  stands  in  a certain  relation  to  ‘ b ’ says 
that  aRb”  (3.1432). 

Mr  Wittgenstein  begins  his  theory  of  Symbolism  with  the  statement 
(2.1):  “We  make  to  ourselves  pictures  of  facts.”  A picture,  he  says,  is 
a model  of  the  reality,  and  to  the  objects  in  the  reality  correspond  the 
elements  of  the  picture:  the  picture  itself  is  a fact.  The  fact  that  things 
have  a certain  relation  to  each  other  is  represented  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  picture  its  elements  have  a certain  relation  to  one  another.  “In  the 
picture  and  the  pictured  there  must  be  something  identical  in  order  that 
the  one  can  be  a picture  of  the  other  at  all.  What  the  picture  must 
have  in  common  with  reality  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  it  after  its 
manner — rightly  or  falsely — is  its  form  of  representation”  (2.161,  2.17). 

We  speak  of  a logical  picture  of  a reality  when  we  wish  to  imply  only 
so  much  resemblance  as  is  essential  to  its  being  a picture  in  any  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  wish  to  imply  no  more  than  identity  of  logical 
form.  The  logical  picture  of  a fact,  he  says,  is  a Gedanke.  A picture 
can  correspond  or  not  correspond  with  the  fact  and  be  accordingly  true 
or  false,  but  in  both  cases  it  shares  the  logical  form  with  the  fact.  The 
sense  in  which  he  speaks  of  pictures  is  illustrated  by  his  statement:  “The 
gramophone  record,  the  musical  thought,  the  score,  the  waves  of  sound, 
all  stand  to  one  another  in  that  pictorial  internal  relation  which  holds 
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between  language  and  the  world.  To  all  of  them  the  logical  structure  is 
common.  (Like  the  two  youths,  their  two  horses  and  their  lilies  in  the 
story.  They  are  all  in  a certain  sense  one)”  (4.014).  The  possibility  of  a 
proposition  representing  a fact  rests  upon  the  fact  that  in  it  objects  are 
represented  by  signs.  The  so-called  logical  “constants”  are  not  represented 
by  signs,  but  are  themselves  present  in  the  proposition  as  in  the  fact.  The 
proposition  and  the  fact  must  exhibit  the  same  logical  “manifold,”  and 
this  cannot  be  itself  represented  since  it  has  to  be  in  common  between 
the  fact  and  the  picture.  Mr  Wittgenstein  maintains  that  everything 
properly  philosophical  belongs  to  what  can  only  be  shown,  to  what  is 
in  common  between  a fact  and  its  logical  picture.  It  results  from  this 
view  that  nothing  correct  can  be  said  in  philosophy.  Every  philosophical 
proposition  is  bad  grammar,  and  the  best  that  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
by  philosophical  discussion  is  to  lead  people  to  see  that  philosophical 
discussion  is  a mistake.  “Philosophy  is  not  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 
(The  word  ‘philosophy’  must  mean  something  which  stands  above  or 
below,  but  not  beside  the  natural  sciences.)  The  object  of  philosophy  is 
the  logical  clarification  of  thoughts.  Philosophy  is  not  a theory  but  an 
activity.  A philosophical  work  consists  essentially  of  elucidations.  The 
result  of  philosophy  is  not  a number  of  ‘philosophical  propositions,’  but 
to  make  propositions  clear.  Philosophy  should  make  clear  and  delimit 
sharply  the  thoughts  which  otherwise  are,  as  it  were,  opaque  and  blurred” 
(4.111  and  4.112).  In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  things  that  have 
to  be  said  in  leading  the  reader  to  understand  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  theory 
are  all  of  them  things  which  that  theory  itself  condemns  as  meaningless. 
With  this  proviso  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  the  picture  of  the  world 
which  seems  to  underlie  his  system. 

The  world  consists  of  facts:  facts  cannot  strictly  speaking  be  defined, 
but  we  can  explain  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  facts  are  what  make 
propositions  true,  or  false.  Facts  may  contain  parts  which  are  facts  or 
may  contain  no  such  parts;  for  example:  “Socrates  was  a wise  Athe- 
nian,” consists  of  the  two  facts,  “Socrates  was  wise,”  and  “Socrates  was 
an  Athenian.”  A fact  which  has  no  parts  that  are  facts  is  called  by 
Mr  Wittgenstein  a Sachverhalt.  This  is  the  same  thing  that  he  calls  an 
atomic  fact.  An  atomic  fact,  although  it  contains  no  parts  that  are  facts, 
nevertheless  does  contain  parts.  If  we  may  regard  “Socrates  is  wise”  as 
an  atomic  fact  we  perceive  that  it  contains  the  constituents  “Socrates” 
and  “wise.”  If  an  atomic  fact  is  analysed  as  fully  as  possible  (theoret- 
ical, not  practical  possibility  is  meant)  the  constituents  finally  reached 
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may  be  called  “simples”  or  “objects.”  It  is  not  contended  by  Wittgenstein 
that  we  can  actually  isolate  the  simple  or  have  empirical  knowledge  of 
it.  It  is  a logical  necessity  demanded  by  theory,  like  an  electron.  His 
ground  for  maintaining  that  there  must  be  simples  is  that  every  complex 
presupposes  a fact.  It  is  not  necessarily  assumed  that  the  complexity  of 
facts  is  finite;  even  if  every  fact  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  atomic 
facts  and  if  every  atomic  fact  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  objects 
there  would  still  be  objects  and  atomic  facts  (4.2211).  The  assertion  that 
there  is  a certain  complex  reduces  to  the  assertion  that  its  constituents 
are  related  in  a certain  way,  which  is  the  assertion  of  a fact:  thus  if 
we  give  a name  to  the  complex  the  name  only  has  meaning  in  virtue 
of  the  truth  of  a certain  proposition,  namely  the  proposition  asserting 
the  relatedness  of  the  constituents  of  the  complex.  Thus  the  naming  of 
complexes  presupposes  propositions,  while  propositions  presupposes  the 
naming  of  simples.  In  this  way  the  naming  of  simples  is  shown  to  be 
what  is  logically  first  in  logic. 

The  world  is  fully  described  if  all  atomic  facts  are  known,  together 
with  the  fact  that  these  are  all  of  them.  The  world  is  not  described 
by  merely  naming  all  the  objects  in  it;  it  is  necessary  also  to  know  the 
atomic  facts  of  which  these  objects  are  constituents.  Given  this  total  of 
atomic  facts,  every  true  proposition,  however  complex,  can  theoretically 
be  inferred.  A proposition  (true  or  false)  asserting  an  atomic  fact  is  called 
an  atomic  proposition.  All  atomic  propositions  are  logically  independent 
of  each  other.  No  atomic  proposition  implies  any  other  or  is  inconsistent 
with  any  other.  Thus  the  whole  business  of  logical  inference  is  concerned 
with  propositions  which  are  not  atomic.  Such  propositions  may  be  called 
molecular. 

Wittgenstein’s  theory  of  molecular  propositions  turns  upon  his  theory 
of  the  construction  of  truth- functions. 

A truth-function  of  a proposition  p is  a proposition  containing  p and 
such  that  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  only  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  p,  and  similarly  a truth-function  of  several  propositions  p,  q,  r. . . is 
one  containing  p,  q,  r. . . and  such  that  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends 
only  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  p,  q,  r. . . It  might  seem  at  first 
sight  as  though  there  were  other  functions  of  propositions  besides  truth- 
functions;  such,  for  example,  would  be  “A  believes  p,”  for  in  general  A 
will  believe  some  true  propositions  and  some  false  ones:  unless  he  is  an 
exceptionally  gifted  individual,  we  cannot  infer  that  p is  true  from  the  fact 
that  he  believes  it  or  that  p is  false  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  believe 
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it.  Other  apparent  exceptions  would  be  such  as  “p  is  a very  complex 
proposition”  or  “p  is  a proposition  about  Socrates.”  Mr  Wittgenstein 
maintains,  however,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently,  that  such 
exceptions  are  only  apparent,  and  that  every  function  of  a proposition  is 
really  a truth-function.  It  follows  that  if  we  can  define  truth-functions 
generally,  we  can  obtain  a general  definition  of  all  propositions  in  terms 
of  the  original  set  of  atomic  propositions.  This  Wittgenstein  proceeds  to 
do. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Sheffer  (Trans.  Am.  Math.  Soc.,  Vol.  XIV. 
pp.  481-488)  that  all  truth-functions  of  a given  set  of  propositions  can  be 
constructed  out  of  either  of  the  two  functions  “not-p  or  not-g”  or  “not-p 
and  not-g.”  Wittgenstein  makes  use  of  the  latter,  assuming  a knowledge 
of  Dr  Sheffer’s  work.  The  manner  in  which  other  truth-functions  are 
constructed  out  of  “not-p  and  not -g”  is  easy  to  see.  “Not-p  and  not-p”  is 
equivalent  to  “not-p,”  hence  we  obtain  a definition  of  negation  in  terms 
of  our  primitive  function:  hence  we  can  define  “p  or  g,”  since  this  is 
the  negation  of  “not-p  and  not-g,”  i.e.  of  our  primitive  function.  The 
development  of  other  truth-functions  out  of  “not-p”  and  “p  or  g”  is  given 
in  detail  at  the  beginning  of  Principia  Mathematica.  This  gives  all  that  is 
wanted  when  the  propositions  which  are  arguments  to  our  truth-function 
are  given  by  enumeration.  Wittgenstein,  however,  by  a very  interesting 
analysis  succeeds  in  extending  the  process  to  general  propositions,  i.e.  to 
cases  where  the  propositions  which  are  arguments  to  our  truth-function 
are  not  given  by  enumeration  but  are  given  as  all  those  satisfying  some 
condition.  For  example,  let  fx  be  a propositional  function  (i.e.  a function 
whose  values  are  propositions),  such  as  “x  is  human” — then  the  various 
values  of  fx  form  a set  of  propositions.  We  may  extend  the  idea  “not-p 
and  not-g”  so  as  to  apply  to  simultaneous  denial  of  all  the  propositions 
which  are  values  of  fx.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  proposition  which 
is  ordinarily  represented  in  mathematical  logic  by  the  words  “fx  is  false 
for  all  values  of  x.”  The  negation  of  this  would  be  the  proposition  “there 
is  at  least  one  x for  which  fx  is  true”  which  is  represented  by  “(Rr) . fx.” 
If  we  had  started  with  not  -fx  instead  of  fx  we  should  have  arrived  at 
the  proposition  “fx  is  true  for  all  values  of  xv  which  is  represented  by 
“(x).fx.”  Wittgenstein’s  method  of  dealing  with  general  propositions  [i.e. 
“(x)  . fx ” and  “(3.r) . fx”\  differs  from  previous  methods  by  the  fact  that 
the  generality  comes  only  in  specifying  the  set  of  propositions  concerned, 
and  when  this  has  been  done  the  building  up  of  truth-functions  proceeds 
exactly  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a finite  number  of  enumerated  arguments 
P,Q,r .... 
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Mr  Wittgenstein’s  explanation  of  his  symbolism  at  this  point  is  not 
quite  fully  given  in  the  text.  The  symbol  he  uses  is  (p,  £,  iV(£)).  The 
following  is  the  explanation  of  this  symbol: 

p stands  for  all  atomic  propositions. 

£ stands  for  any  set  of  propositions. 

7V(£)  stands  for  the  negation  of  all  the  proposi- 
tions making  up  £. 

The  whole  symbol  (p,  £,  iV(£))  means  whatever  can  be  obtained  by 
taking  any  selection  of  atomic  propositions,  negating  them  all,  then  tak- 
ing any  selection  of  the  set  of  propositions  now  obtained,  together  with 
any  of  the  originals — and  so  on  indefinitely.  This  is,  he  says,  the  general 
truth-function  and  also  the  general  form  of  proposition.  What  is  meant 
is  somewhat  less  complicated  than  it  sounds.  The  symbol  is  intended  to 
describe  a process  by  the  help  of  which,  given  the  atomic  propositions, 
all  others  can  be  manufactured.  The  process  depends  upon: 

(а)  Sheffer’s  proof  that  all  truth- functions  can  be  obtained  out  of 
simultaneous  negation,  i.e.  out  of  “not-p  and  not-g”; 

(б)  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  theory  of  the  derivation  of  general  propositions 
from  conjunctions  and  disjunctions; 

(c)  The  assertion  that  a proposition  can  only  occur  in  another  prop- 
osition as  argument  to  a truth-function.  Given  these  three  foundations, 
it  follows  that  all  propositions  which  are  not  atomic  can  be  derived  from 
such  as  are,  by  a uniform  process,  and  it  is  this  process  which  is  indicated 
by  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  symbol. 

From  this  uniform  method  of  construction  we  arrive  at  an  amazing 
simplification  of  the  theory  of  inference,  as  well  as  a definition  of  the  sort 
of  propositions  that  belong  to  logic.  The  method  of  generation  which  has 
just  been  described,  enables  Wittgenstein  to  say  that  all  propositions  can 
be  constructed  in  the  above  manner  from  atomic  propositions,  and  in  this 
way  the  totality  of  propositions  is  defined.  (The  apparent  exceptions 
which  we  mentioned  above  are  dealt  with  in  a manner  which  we  shall 
consider  later.)  Wittgenstein  is  enabled  to  assert  that  propositions  are 
all  that  follows  from  the  totality  of  atomic  propositions  (together  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  totality  of  them);  that  a proposition  is  always  a 
truth- function  of  atomic  propositions;  and  that  if  p follows  from  q the 
meaning  of  p is  contained  in  the  meaning  of  q,  from  which  of  course  it 
results  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  an  atomic  proposition.  All  the 
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propositions  of  logic,  he  maintains,  are  tautologies,  such,  for  example,  as 
“p  or  not  p.” 

The  fact  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  an  atomic  proposition 
has  interesting  applications,  for  example,  to  causality.  There  cannot,  in 
Wittgenstein’s  logic,  be  any  such  thing  as  a causal  nexus.  “The  events 
of  the  future,”  he  says,  “ cannot  be  inferred  from  those  of  the  present. 
Superstition  is  the  belief  in  the  causal  nexus.”  That  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  is  a hypothesis.  We  do  not  in  fact  know  whether  it  will  rise, 
since  there  is  no  compulsion  according  to  which  one  thing  must  happen 
because  another  happens. 

Let  us  now  take  up  another  subject — that  of  names.  In  Wittgenstein’s 
theoretical  logical  language,  names  are  only  given  to  simples.  We  do 
not  give  two  names  to  one  thing,  or  one  name  to  two  things.  There 
is  no  way  whatever,  according  to  him,  by  which  we  can  describe  the 
totality  of  things  that  can  be  named,  in  other  words,  the  totality  of 
what  there  is  in  the  world.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  we  should 
have  to  know  of  some  property  which  must  belong  to  every  thing  by 
a logical  necessity.  It  has  been  sought  to  find  such  a property  in  self- 
identity,  but  the  conception  of  identity  is  subjected  by  Wittgenstein  to  a 
destructive  criticism  from  which  there  seems  no  escape.  The  definition  of 
identity  by  means  of  the  identity  of  indiscernibles  is  rejected,  because  the 
identity  of  indiscernibles  appears  to  be  not  a logically  necessary  principle. 
According  to  this  principle  x is  identical  with  y if  every  property  of  a:  is  a 
property  of  y,  but  it  would,  after  all,  be  logically  possible  for  two  things 
to  have  exactly  the  same  properties.  If  this  does  not  in  fact  happen 
that  is  an  accidental  characteristic  of  the  world,  not  a logically  necessary 
characteristic,  and  accidental  characteristics  of  the  world  must,  of  course, 
not  be  admitted  into  the  structure  of  logic.  Mr  Wittgenstein  accordingly 
banishes  identity  and  adopts  the  convention  that  different  letters  are  to 
mean  different  things.  In  practice,  identity  is  needed  as  between  a name 
and  a description  or  between  two  descriptions.  It  is  needed  for  such 
propositions  as  “Socrates  is  the  philosopher  who  drank  the  hemlock,”  or 
“The  even  prime  is  the  next  number  after  1.”  For  such  uses  of  identity  it 
is  easy  to  provide  on  Wittgenstein’s  system. 

The  rejection  of  identity  removes  one  method  of  speaking  of  the  to- 
tality of  things,  and  it  will  be  found  that  any  other  method  that  may  be 
suggested  is  equally  fallacious:  so,  at  least,  Wittgenstein  contends  and,  I 
think,  rightly.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  “object”  is  a pseudo-concept. 
To  say  ux  is  an  object”  is  to  say  nothing.  It  follows  from  this  that  we 
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cannot  make  such  statements  as  “there  are  more  than  three  objects  in  the 
world,”  or  “there  are  an  infinite  number  of  objects  in  the  world.”  Objects 
can  only  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  some  definite  property.  We  can 
say  “there  are  more  than  three  objects  which  are  human,”  or  “there  are 
more  than  three  objects  which  are  red,”  for  in  these  statements  the  word 
object  can  be  replaced  by  a variable  in  the  language  of  logic,  the  variable 
being  one  which  satisfies  in  the  first  case  the  function  “x  is  human”;  in 
the  second  the  function  “x  is  red.”  But  when  we  attempt  to  say  “there 
are  more  than  three  objects,”  this  substitution  of  the  variable  for  the 
word  “object”  becomes  impossible,  and  the  proposition  is  therefore  seen 
to  be  meaningless. 

We  here  touch  one  instance  of  Wittgenstein’s  fundamental  thesis, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about  the  world  as  a whole,  and 
that  whatever  can  be  said  has  to  be  about  bounded  portions  of  the  world. 
This  view  may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  notation,  and  if  so,  that 
is  much  in  its  favour,  for  a good  notation  has  a subtlety  and  suggestive- 
ness which  at  times  make  it  seem  almost  like  a live  teacher.  Notational 
irregularities  are  often  the  first  sign  of  philosophical  errors,  and  a perfect 
notation  would  be  a substitute  for  thought.  But  although  notation  may 
have  first  suggested  to  Mr  Wittgenstein  the  limitation  of  logic  to  things 
within  the  world  as  opposed  to  the  world  as  a whole,  yet  the  view,  once 
suggested,  is  seen  to  have  much  else  to  recommend  it.  Whether  it  is 
ultimately  true  I do  not,  for  my  part,  profess  to  know.  In  this  Introduc- 
tion I am  concerned  to  expound  it,  not  to  pronounce  upon  it.  According 
to  this  view  we  could  only  say  things  about  the  world  as  a whole  if  we 
could  get  outside  the  world,  if,  that  is  to  say,  it  ceased  to  be  for  us  the 
whole  world.  Our  world  may  be  bounded  for  some  superior  being  who 
can  survey  it  from  above,  but  for  us,  however  finite  it  may  be,  it  cannot 
have  a boundary,  since  it  has  nothing  outside  it.  Wittgenstein  uses,  as 
an  analogy,  the  field  of  vision.  Our  field  of  vision  does  not,  for  us,  have  a 
visual  boundary,  just  because  there  is  nothing  outside  it,  and  in  like  man- 
ner our  logical  world  has  no  logical  boundary  because  our  logic  knows  of 
nothing  outside  it.  These  considerations  lead  him  to  a somewhat  curious 
discussion  of  Solipsism.  Logic,  he  says,  fills  the  world.  The  boundaries  of 
the  world  are  also  its  boundaries.  In  logic,  therefore,  we  cannot  say,  there 
is  this  and  this  in  the  world,  but  not  that,  for  to  say  so  would  apparently 
presuppose  that  we  exclude  certain  possibilities,  and  this  cannot  be  the 
case,  since  it  would  require  that  logic  should  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  world  as  if  it  could  contemplate  these  boundaries  from  the  other  side 
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also.  What  we  cannot  think  we  cannot  think,  therefore  we  also  cannot 
say  what  we  cannot  think. 

This,  he  says,  gives  the  key  to  Solipsism.  What  Solipsism  intends  is 
quite  correct,  but  this  cannot  be  said,  it  can  only  be  shown.  That  the 
world  is  my  world  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  language 
(the  only  language  I understand)  indicate  the  boundaries  of  my  world. 
The  metaphysical  subject  does  not  belong  to  the  world  but  is  a boundary 
of  the  world. 

We  must  take  up  next  the  question  of  molecular  propositions  which 
are  at  first  sight  not  truth- functions,  of  the  propositions  that  they  con- 
tain, such,  for  example,  as  “A  believes  p.” 

Wittgenstein  introduces  this  subject  in  the  statement  of  his  position, 
namely,  that  all  molecular  functions  are  truth- functions.  He  says  (5.54): 
“In  the  general  propositional  form,  propositions  occur  in  a proposition 
only  as  bases  of  truth-operations.”  At  first  sight,  he  goes  on  to  explain, 
it  seems  as  if  a proposition  could  also  occur  in  other  ways,  e.g.  “A  believes 
p.”  Here  it  seems  superficially  as  if  the  proposition  p stood  in  a sort  of 
relation  to  the  object  A.  “But  it  is  clear  that  ‘A  believes  that  p,’  ‘A 
thinks  p,’  ‘A  says  p’  are  of  the  form  ‘p  says  p’;  and  here  we  have  no  co- 
ordination of  a fact  and  an  object,  but  a co-ordination  of  facts  by  means 
of  a co-ordination  of  their  objects”  (5.542). 

What  Mr  Wittgenstein  says  here  is  said  so  shortly  that  its  point  is 
not  likely  to  be  clear  to  those  who  have  not  in  mind  the  controversies 
with  which  he  is  concerned.  The  theory  with  which  he  is  disagreeing 
will  be  found  in  my  articles  on  the  nature  of  truth  and  falsehood  in 
Philosophical  Essays  and  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1906- 
7.  The  problem  at  issue  is  the  problem  of  the  logical  form  of  belief, 
i.e.  what  is  the  schema  representing  what  occurs  when  a man  believes. 
Of  course,  the  problem  applies  not  only  to  belief,  but  also  to  a host  of 
other  mental  phenomena  which  may  be  called  propositional  attitudes: 
doubting,  considering,  desiring,  etc.  In  all  these  cases  it  seems  natural 
to  express  the  phenomenon  in  the  form  “A  doubts  p ,”  “A  desires  p,”  etc., 
which  makes  it  appear  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a relation  between 
a person  and  a proposition.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  ultimate 
analysis,  since  persons  are  fictions  and  so  are  propositions,  except  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  facts  on  their  own  account.  A proposition, 
considered  as  a fact  on  its  own  account,  may  be  a set  of  words  which  a 
man  says  over  to  himself,  or  a complex  image,  or  train  of  images  passing 
through  his  mind,  or  a set  of  incipient  bodily  movements.  It  may  be 
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any  one  of  innumerable  different  things.  The  proposition  as  a fact  on  its 
own  account,  for  example  the  actual  set  of  words  the  man  pronounces 
to  himself,  is  not  relevant  to  logic.  What  is  relevant  to  logic  is  that 
common  element  among  all  these  facts,  which  enables  him,  as  we  say,  to 
mean  the  fact  which  the  proposition  asserts.  To  psychology,  of  course, 
more  is  relevant;  for  a symbol  does  not  mean  what  it  symbolizes  in  virtue 
of  a logical  relation  alone,  but  in  virtue  also  of  a psychological  relation  of 
intention,  or  association,  or  what-not.  The  psychological  part  of  meaning, 
however,  does  not  concern  the  logician.  What  does  concern  him  in  this 
problem  of  belief  is  the  logical  schema.  It  is  clear  that,  when  a person 
believes  a proposition,  the  person,  considered  as  a metaphysical  subject, 
does  not  have  to  be  assumed  in  order  to  explain  what  is  happening.  What 
has  to  be  explained  is  the  relation  between  the  set  of  words  which  is  the 
proposition  considered  as  a fact  on  its  own  account,  and  the  “objective” 
fact  which  makes  the  proposition  true  or  false.  This  reduces  ultimately  to 
the  question  of  the  meaning  of  propositions,  that  is  to  say,  the  meaning  of 
propositions  is  the  only  non-psychological  portion  of  the  problem  involved 
in  the  analysis  of  belief.  This  problem  is  simply  one  of  a relation  of 
two  facts,  namely,  the  relation  between  the  series  of  words  used  by  the 
believer  and  the  fact  which  makes  these  words  true  or  false.  The  series  of 
words  is  a fact  just  as  much  as  what  makes  it  true  or  false  is  a fact.  The 
relation  between  these  two  facts  is  not  unanalysable,  since  the  meaning 
of  a proposition  results  from  the  meaning  of  its  constituent  words.  The 
meaning  of  the  series  of  words  which  is  a proposition  is  a function  of  the 
meanings  of  the  separate  words.  Accordingly,  the  proposition  as  a whole 
does  not  really  enter  into  what  has  to  be  explained  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  a proposition.  It  would  perhaps  help  to  suggest  the  point  of 
view  which  I am  trying  to  indicate,  to  say  that  in  the  cases  we  have  been 
considering  the  proposition  occurs  as  a fact,  not  as  a proposition.  Such 
a statement,  however,  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  The  real  point 
is  that  in  believing,  desiring,  etc.,  what  is  logically  fundamental  is  the 
relation  of  a proposition  considered  as  a fact , to  the  fact  which  makes  it 
true  or  false,  and  that  this  relation  of  two  facts  is  reducible  to  a relation 
of  their  constituents.  Thus  the  proposition  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  a truth-function. 

There  are  some  respects,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr  Wittgen- 
stein’s theory  stands  in  need  of  greater  technical  development.  This  ap- 
plies in  particular  to  his  theory  of  number  (6.02  ff.)  which,  as  it  stands,  is 
only  capable  of  dealing  with  finite  numbers.  No  logic  can  be  considered 
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adequate  until  it  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  transfinite 
numbers.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  system 
to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  fill  this  lacuna. 

More  interesting  than  such  questions  of  comparative  detail  is  Mr 
Wittgenstein’s  attitude  towards  the  mystical.  His  attitude  upon  this 
grows  naturally  out  of  his  doctrine  in  pure  logic,  according  to  which  the 
logical  proposition  is  a picture  (true  or  false)  of  the  fact,  and  has  in 
common  with  the  fact  a certain  structure.  It  is  this  common  structure 
which  makes  it  capable  of  being  a picture  of  the  fact,  but  the  structure 
cannot  itself  be  put  into  words,  since  it  is  a structure  of  words,  as  well 
as  of  the  facts  to  which  they  refer.  Everything,  therefore,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  idea  of  the  expressiveness  of  language  must  remain 
incapable  of  being  expressed  in  language,  and  is,  therefore,  inexpressible 
in  a perfectly  precise  sense.  This  inexpressible  contains,  according  to  Mr 
Wittgenstein,  the  whole  of  logic  and  philosophy.  The  right  method  of 
teaching  philosophy,  he  says,  would  be  to  confine  oneself  to  propositions 
of  the  sciences,  stated  with  all  possible  clearness  and  exactness,  leaving 
philosophical  assertions  to  the  learner,  and  proving  to  him,  whenever  he 
made  them,  that  they  are  meaningless.  It  is  true  that  the  fate  of  Socrates 
might  befall  a man  who  attempted  this  method  of  teaching,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  deterred  by  that  fear,  if  it  is  the  only  right  method.  It  is  not 
this  that  causes  some  hesitation  in  accepting  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  position, 
in  spite  of  the  very  powerful  arguments  which  he  brings  to  its  support. 
What  causes  hesitation  is  the  fact  that,  after  all,  Mr  Wittgenstein  man- 
ages to  say  a good  deal  about  what  cannot  be  said,  thus  suggesting  to 
the  sceptical  reader  that  possibly  there  may  be  some  loophole  through 
a hierarchy  of  languages,  or  by  some  other  exit.  The  whole  subject  of 
ethics,  for  example,  is  placed  by  Mr  Wittgenstein  in  the  mystical,  in- 
expressible region.  Nevertheless  he  is  capable  of  conveying  his  ethical 
opinions.  His  defence  would  be  that  what  he  calls  the  mystical  can  be 
shown,  although  it  cannot  be  said.  It  may  be  that  this  defence  is  ade- 
quate, but,  for  my  part,  I confess  that  it  leaves  me  with  a certain  sense 
of  intellectual  discomfort. 

There  is  one  purely  logical  problem  in  regard  to  which  these  difficulties 
are  peculiarly  acute.  I mean  the  problem  of  generality.  In  the  theory 
of  generality  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  propositions  of  the  form  fx 
where  fx  is  a given  propositional  function.  This  belongs  to  the  part  of 
logic  which  can  be  expressed,  according  to  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  system. 
But  the  totality  of  possible  values  of  x which  might  seem  to  be  involved 
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in  the  totality  of  propositions  of  the  form  fx  is  not  admitted  by  Mr 
Wittgenstein  among  the  things  that  can  be  spoken  of,  for  this  is  no  other 
than  the  totality  of  things  in  the  world,  and  thus  involves  the  attempt 
to  conceive  the  world  as  a whole;  “the  feeling  of  the  world  as  a bounded 
whole  is  the  mystical”;  hence  the  totality  of  the  values  of  x is  mystical 
(6.45).  This  is  expressly  argued  when  Mr  Wittgenstein  denies  that  we 
can  make  propositions  as  to  how  many  things  there  are  in  the  world,  as 
for  example,  that  there  are  more  than  three. 

These  difficulties  suggest  to  my  mind  some  such  possibility  as  this: 
that  every  language  has,  as  Mr  Wittgenstein  says,  a structure  concern- 
ing which,  in  the  language , nothing  can  be  said,  but  that  there  may  be 
another  language  dealing  with  the  structure  of  the  first  language,  and 
having  itself  a new  structure,  and  that  to  this  hierarchy  of  languages 
there  may  be  no  limit.  Mr  Wittgenstein  would  of  course  reply  that  his 
whole  theory  is  applicable  unchanged  to  the  totality  of  such  languages. 
The  only  retort  would  be  to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  totality.  The 
totalities  concerning  which  Mr  Wittgenstein  holds  that  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  logically  are  nevertheless  thought  by  him  to  exist,  and  are  the 
subject-matter  of  his  mysticism.  The  totality  resulting  from  our  hier- 
archy would  be  not  merely  logically  inexpressible,  but  a fiction,  a mere 
delusion,  and  in  this  way  the  supposed  sphere  of  the  mystical  would  be 
abolished.  Such  an  hypothesis  is  very  difficult,  and  I can  see  objections 
to  it  which  at  the  moment  I do  not  know  how  to  answer.  Yet  I do  not 
see  how  any  easier  hypothesis  can  escape  from  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  con- 
clusions. Even  if  this  very  difficult  hypothesis  should  prove  tenable,  it 
would  leave  untouched  a very  large  part  of  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  theory, 
though  possibly  not  the  part  upon  which  he  himself  would  wish  to  lay 
most  stress.  As  one  with  a long  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  logic 
and  of  the  deceptiveness  of  theories  which  seem  irrefutable,  I find  myself 
unable  to  be  sure  of  the  rightness  of  a theory,  merely  on  the  ground  that 
I cannot  see  any  point  on  which  it  is  wrong.  But  to  have  constructed 
a theory  of  logic  which  is  not  at  any  point  obviously  wrong  is  to  have 
achieved  a work  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  importance.  This  merit, 
in  my  opinion,  belongs  to  Mr  Wittgenstein’s  book,  and  makes  it  one 
which  no  serious  philosopher  can  afford  to  neglect. 

Bertrand  Russell. 


May  1922. 
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PREFACE 

This  book  will  perhaps  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  them- 
selves already  thought  the  thoughts  which  are  expressed  in  it — or  similar 
thoughts.  It  is  therefore  not  a text-book.  Its  object  would  be  attained 
if  there  were  one  person  who  read  it  with  understanding  and  to  whom  it 
afforded  pleasure. 

The  book  deals  with  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  shows,  as  I 
believe,  that  the  method  of  formulating  these  problems  rests  on  the  mis- 
understanding of  the  logic  of  our  language.  Its  whole  meaning  could  be 
summed  up  somewhat  as  follows:  What  can  be  said  at  all  can  be  said 
clearly;  and  whereof  one  cannot  speak  thereof  one  must  be  silent. 

The  book  will,  therefore,  draw  a limit  to  thinking,  or  rather — not  to 
thinking,  but  to  the  expression  of  thoughts;  for,  in  order  to  draw  a limit 
to  thinking  we  should  have  to  be  able  to  think  both  sides  of  this  limit 
(we  should  therefore  have  to  be  able  to  think  what  cannot  be  thought). 

The  limit  can,  therefore,  only  be  drawn  in  language  and  what  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  limit  will  be  simply  nonsense. 

How  far  my  efforts  agree  with  those  of  other  philosophers  I will  not 
decide.  Indeed  what  I have  here  written  makes  no  claim  to  novelty  in 
points  of  detail;  and  therefore  I give  no  sources,  because  it  is  indifferent 
to  me  whether  what  I have  thought  has  already  been  thought  before  me 
by  another. 

I will  only  mention  that  to  the  great  works  of  Frege  and  the  writings 
of  my  friend  Bertrand  Russell  I owe  in  large  measure  the  stimulation  of 
my  thoughts. 

If  this  work  has  a value  it  consists  in  two  things.  First  that  in  it 
thoughts  are  expressed,  and  this  value  will  be  the  greater  the  better  the 
thoughts  are  expressed.  The  more  the  nail  has  been  hit  on  the  head. — 
Here  I am  conscious  that  I have  fallen  far  short  of  the  possible.  Simply 
because  my  powers  are  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  task. — May  others 
come  and  do  it  better. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  truth  of  the  thoughts  communicated  here  seems 
to  me  unassailable  and  definitive.  I am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
problems  have  in  essentials  been  finally  solved.  And  if  I am  not  mistaken 
in  this,  then  the  value  of  this  work  secondly  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
shows  how  little  has  been  done  when  these  problems  have  been  solved. 
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1 The  world  is  everything  that  is  the  case.* 

1.1  The  world  is  the  totality  of  facts,  not  of  things. 

1.11  The  world  is  determined  by  the  facts,  and  by  these  being  all  the 

facts. 

1.12  For  the  totality  of  facts  determines  both  what  is  the  case,  and 
also  all  that  is  not  the  case. 

1.13  The  facts  in  logical  space  are  the  world. 

1.2  The  world  divides  into  facts. 

1.21  Any  one  can  either  be  the  case  or  not  be  the  case,  and  everything 
else  remain  the  same. 

2 What  is  the  case,  the  fact,  is  the  existence  of  atomic  facts. 

2.01  An  atomic  fact  is  a combination  of  objects  (entities,  things). 

2.011  It  is  essential  to  a thing  that  it  can  be  a constituent  part  of  an 
atomic  fact. 

2.012  In  logic  nothing  is  accidental:  if  a thing  can  occur  in  an  atomic 
fact  the  possibility  of  that  atomic  fact  must  already  be  prejudged 
in  the  thing. 

2.0121  It  would,  so  to  speak,  appear  as  an  accident,  when  to  a thing 
that  could  exist  alone  on  its  own  account,  subsequently  a state 
of  affairs  could  be  made  to  fit. 

If  things  can  occur  in  atomic  facts,  this  possibility  must  al- 
ready he  in  them. 

*The  decimal  figures  as  numbers  of  the  separate  propositions  indicate  the  logical 

importance  of  the  propositions,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  them  in  my  exposition.  The 

propositions  n.  1,  n. 2,  n. 3,  etc.,  are  comments  on  proposition  No.  n;  the  propositions 

n.ml,  n.m2,  etc.,  are  comments  on  the  proposition  No.  n.ra;  and  so  on. 
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2.0122 

2.0123 

2.01231 

2.0124 

2.013 

2.0131 

2.014 
2.0141 

2.02 

2.0201 


(A  logical  entity  cannot  be  merely  possible.  Logic  treats  of 
every  possibility,  and  all  possibilities  are  its  facts.) 

Just  as  we  cannot  think  of  spatial  objects  at  all  apart  from 
space,  or  temporal  objects  apart  from  time,  so  we  cannot  think 
of  any  object  apart  from  the  possibility  of  its  connexion  with 
other  things. 

If  I can  think  of  an  object  in  the  context  of  an  atomic  fact, 
I cannot  think  of  it  apart  from  the  possibility  of  this  context. 

The  thing  is  independent,  in  so  far  as  it  can  occur  in  all  pos- 
sible circumstances,  but  this  form  of  independence  is  a form  of 
connexion  with  the  atomic  fact,  a form  of  dependence.  (It  is 
impossible  for  words  to  occur  in  two  different  ways,  alone  and 
in  the  proposition.) 

If  I know  an  object,  then  I also  know  all  the  possibilities  of  its 
occurrence  in  atomic  facts. 

(Every  such  possibility  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  object.) 
A new  possibility  cannot  subsequently  be  found. 

In  order  to  know  an  object,  I must  know  not  its  external  but  all 
its  internal  qualities. 

If  all  objects  are  given,  then  thereby  are  all  possible  atomic  facts 
also  given. 

Every  thing  is,  as  it  were,  in  a space  of  possible  atomic  facts.  I 
can  think  of  this  space  as  empty,  but  not  of  the  thing  without 
the  space. 

A spatial  object  must  he  in  infinite  space.  (A  point  in  space  is 
a place  for  an  argument.) 

A speck  in  a visual  held  need  not  be  red,  but  it  must  have  a 
colour;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  a colour  space  round  it.  A tone  must 
have  a pitch,  the  object  of  the  sense  of  touch  a hardness,  etc. 

Objects  contain  the  possibility  of  all  states  of  affairs. 

The  possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  atomic  facts  is  the  form  of 
the  object. 

The  object  is  simple. 

Every  statement  about  complexes  can  be  analysed  into  a state- 
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ment  about  their  constituent  parts,  and  into  those  propositions 
which  completely  describe  the  complexes. 

Objects  form  the  substance  of  the  world.  Therefore  they  cannot 
be  compound. 

If  the  world  had  no  substance,  then  whether  a proposition  had 
sense  would  depend  on  whether  another  proposition  was  true. 

It  would  then  be  impossible  to  form  a picture  of  the  world  (true 
or  false). 

It  is  clear  that  however  different  from  the  real  one  an  imagined 
world  may  be,  it  must  have  something — a form — in  common 
with  the  real  world. 

This  fixed  form  consists  of  the  objects. 

The  substance  of  the  world  can  only  determine  a form  and  not 
any  material  properties.  For  these  are  first  presented  by  the 
propositions — first  formed  by  the  configuration  of  the  objects. 

Roughly  speaking:  objects  are  colourless. 

Two  objects  of  the  same  logical  form  are — apart  from  their  ex- 
ternal properties — only  differentiated  from  one  another  in  that 
they  are  different. 

Either  a thing  has  properties  which  no  other  has,  and  then  one 
can  distinguish  it  straight  away  from  the  others  by  a description 
and  refer  to  it;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  things 
which  have  the  totality  of  their  properties  in  common,  and  then 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  point  to  any  one  of  them. 

For  if  a thing  is  not  distinguished  by  anything,  I cannot  dis- 
tinguish it — for  otherwise  it  would  be  distinguished. 

Substance  is  what  exists  independently  of  what  is  the  case. 

It  is  form  and  content. 

Space,  time  and  colour  (colouredness)  are  forms  of  objects. 

Only  if  there  are  objects  can  there  be  a fixed  form  of  the  world. 

The  fixed,  the  existent  and  the  object  are  one. 

The  object  is  the  fixed,  the  existent;  the  configuration  is  the 
changing,  the  variable. 
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2.0272  The  configuration  of  the  objects  forms  the  atomic  fact. 

2.03  In  the  atomic  fact  objects  hang  one  in  another,  like  the  members 
of  a chain. 

2.031  In  the  atomic  fact  the  objects  are  combined  in  a definite  way. 

2.032  The  way  in  which  objects  hang  together  in  the  atomic  fact  is 
the  structure  of  the  atomic  fact. 

2.033  The  form  is  the  possibility  of  the  structure. 

2.034  The  structure  of  the  fact  consists  of  the  structures  of  the  atomic 
facts. 

2.04  The  totality  of  existent  atomic  facts  is  the  world. 

2.05  The  totality  of  existent  atomic  facts  also  determines  which  atom- 
ic facts  do  not  exist. 

2.06  The  existence  and  non-existence  of  atomic  facts  is  the  reality. 

(The  existence  of  atomic  facts  we  also  call  a positive  fact, 
their  non-existence  a negative  fact.) 

2.061  Atomic  facts  are  independent  of  one  another. 

2.062  From  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  atomic  fact  we  cannot 
infer  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  another. 

2.063  The  total  reality  is  the  world. 

2.1  We  make  to  ourselves  pictures  of  facts. 

2.11  The  picture  presents  the  facts  in  logical  space,  the  existence  and 
non-existence  of  atomic  facts. 

2.12  The  picture  is  a model  of  reality. 

2.13  To  the  objects  correspond  in  the  picture  the  elements  of  the 
picture. 

2.131  The  elements  of  the  picture  stand,  in  the  picture,  for  the  objects. 

2.14  The  picture  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  elements  are  combined 
with  one  another  in  a definite  way. 

2.141  The  picture  is  a fact. 

2.15  That  the  elements  of  the  picture  are  combined  with  one  another 
in  a definite  way,  represents  that  the  things  are  so  combined 
with  one  another. 
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This  connexion  of  the  elements  of  the  picture  is  called  its 
structure,  and  the  possibility  of  this  structure  is  called  the  form 
of  representation  of  the  picture. 

2.151  The  form  of  representation  is  the  possibility  that  the  things  are 
combined  with  one  another  as  are  the  elements  of  the  picture. 

2.1511  Thus  the  picture  is  linked  with  reality;  it  reaches  up  to  it. 

2.1512  It  is  like  a scale  applied  to  reality. 

2.15121  Only  the  outermost  points  of  the  dividing  lines  touch  the  object 
to  be  measured. 

2.1513  According  to  this  view  the  representing  relation  which  makes  it 
a picture,  also  belongs  to  the  picture. 

2.1514  The  representing  relation  consists  of  the  co-ordinations  of  the 
elements  of  the  picture  and  the  things. 

2.1515  These  co-ordinations  are  as  it  were  the  feelers  of  its  elements 
with  which  the  picture  touches  reality. 

2.16  In  order  to  be  a picture  a fact  must  have  something  in  common 
with  what  it  pictures. 

2.161  In  the  picture  and  the  pictured  there  must  be  something  identi- 
cal in  order  that  the  one  can  be  a picture  of  the  other  at  all. 

2.17  What  the  picture  must  have  in  common  with  reality  in  order  to 
be  able  to  represent  it  after  its  manner — rightly  or  falsely — is  its 
form  of  representation. 

2.171  The  picture  can  represent  every  reality  whose  form  it  has. 

The  spatial  picture,  everything  spatial,  the  coloured,  every- 
thing coloured,  etc. 

2.172  The  picture,  however,  cannot  represent  its  form  of  representa- 
tion; it  shows  it  forth. 

2.173  The  picture  represents  its  object  from  without  (its  standpoint  is 
its  form  of  representation),  therefore  the  picture  represents  its 
object  rightly  or  falsely. 

2.174  But  the  picture  cannot  place  itself  outside  of  its  form  of  repre- 
sentation. 

2.18  What  every  picture,  of  whatever  form,  must  have  in  common 
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with  reality  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  it  at  all — rightly  or 
falsely — is  the  logical  form,  that  is,  the  form  of  reality. 

2.181  If  the  form  of  representation  is  the  logical  form,  then  the  picture 
is  called  a logical  picture. 

2.182  Every  picture  is  also  a logical  picture.  (On  the  other  hand,  for 
example,  not  every  picture  is  spatial.) 

2.19  The  logical  picture  can  depict  the  world. 

2.2  The  picture  has  the  logical  form  of  representation  in  common 
with  what  it  pictures. 

2.201  The  picture  depicts  reality  by  representing  a possibility  of  the 
existence  and  non-existence  of  atomic  facts. 

2.202  The  picture  represents  a possible  state  of  affairs  in  logical  space. 

2.203  The  picture  contains  the  possibility  of  the  state  of  affairs  which 
it  represents. 

2.21  The  picture  agrees  with  reality  or  not;  it  is  right  or  wrong,  true 
or  false. 

2.22  The  picture  represents  what  it  represents,  independently  of  its 
truth  or  falsehood,  through  the  form  of  representation. 

2.221  What  the  picture  represents  is  its  sense. 

2.222  In  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  its  sense  with  reality,  its 
truth  or  falsity  consists. 

2.223  In  order  to  discover  whether  the  picture  is  true  or  false  we  must 
compare  it  with  reality. 

2.224  It  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  picture  alone  whether  it  is  true 
or  false. 

2.225  There  is  no  picture  which  is  a priori  true. 

3 The  logical  picture  of  the  facts  is  the  thought. 

3.001  “An  atomic  fact  is  thinkable” — means:  we  can  imagine  it. 

3.01  The  totality  of  true  thoughts  is  a picture  of  the  world. 

3.02  The  thought  contains  the  possibility  of  the  state  of  affairs  which 
it  thinks. 

What  is  thinkable  is  also  possible. 
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3.03  We  cannot  think  anything  unlogical,  for  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  think  unlogically. 

3.031  It  used  to  be  said  that  God  could  create  everything,  except  what 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  logic.  The  truth  is,  we  could  not  say 
of  an  “unlogical”  world  how  it  would  look. 

3.032  To  present  in  language  anything  which  “contradicts  logic”  is  as 
impossible  as  in  geometry  to  present  by  its  co-ordinates  a figure 
which  contradicts  the  laws  of  space;  or  to  give  the  co-ordinates 
of  a point  which  does  not  exist. 

3.0321  We  could  present  spatially  an  atomic  fact  which  contradicted 
the  laws  of  physics,  but  not  one  which  contradicted  the  laws  of 
geometry. 

3.04  An  a priori  true  thought  would  be  one  whose  possibility  guar- 
anteed its  truth. 

3.05  We  could  only  know  a priori  that  a thought  is  true  if  its  truth 
was  to  be  recognized  from  the  thought  itself  (without  an  object 
of  comparison). 

3.1  In  the  proposition  the  thought  is  expressed  perceptibly  through 
the  senses. 

3.11  We  use  the  sensibly  perceptible  sign  (sound  or  written  sign,  etc.) 
of  the  proposition  as  a projection  of  the  possible  state  of  affairs. 

The  method  of  projection  is  the  thinking  of  the  sense  of  the 
proposition. 

3.12  The  sign  through  which  we  express  the  thought  I call  the  prop- 
ositional sign.  And  the  proposition  is  the  propositional  sign  in 
its  projective  relation  to  the  world. 

3.13  To  the  proposition  belongs  everything  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
jection; but  not  what  is  projected. 

Therefore  the  possibility  of  what  is  projected  but  not  this 
itself. 

In  the  proposition,  therefore,  its  sense  is  not  yet  contained, 
but  the  possibility  of  expressing  it. 

(“The  content  of  the  proposition”  means  the  content  of  the 
significant  proposition.) 

In  the  proposition  the  form  of  its  sense  is  contained,  but  not 
its  content. 
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3.14  The  propositional  sign  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  elements,  the 
words,  are  combined  in  it  in  a definite  way. 

The  propositional  sign  is  a fact. 

3.141  The  proposition  is  not  a mixture  of  words  (just  as  the  musical 
theme  is  not  a mixture  of  tones). 

The  proposition  is  articulate. 

3.142  Only  facts  can  express  a sense,  a class  of  names  cannot. 

3.143  That  the  propositional  sign  is  a fact  is  concealed  by  the  ordinary 
form  of  expression,  written  or  printed. 

(For  in  the  printed  proposition,  for  example,  the  sign  of  a 
proposition  does  not  appear  essentially  different  from  a word. 
Thus  it  was  possible  for  Frege  to  call  the  proposition  a com- 
pounded name.) 

3.1431  The  essential  nature  of  the  propositional  sign  becomes  very  clear 
when  we  imagine  it  made  up  of  spatial  objects  (such  as  tables, 
chairs,  books)  instead  of  written  signs. 

The  mutual  spatial  position  of  these  things  then  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  proposition. 

3.1432  We  must  not  say,  “The  complex  sign  ‘ aRb ’ says  ‘a  stands  in 
relation  R to  6”’;  but  we  must  say,  “ That  ‘a’  stands  in  a certain 
relation  to  lb>  says  that  aRb”. 

3.144  States  of  affairs  can  be  described  but  not  named. 

(Names  resemble  points;  propositions  resemble  arrows,  they 
have  sense.) 

3.2  In  propositions  thoughts  can  be  so  expressed  that  to  the  objects 
of  the  thoughts  correspond  the  elements  of  the  propositional 
sign. 

3.201  These  elements  I call  “simple  signs”  and  the  proposition  “com- 
pletely analysed”. 

3.202  The  simple  signs  employed  in  propositions  are  called  names. 

3.203  The  name  means  the  object.  The  object  is  its  meaning.  (“A”  is 
the  same  sign  as  “A”.) 

3.21  To  the  configuration  of  the  simple  signs  in  the  propositional 
sign  corresponds  the  configuration  of  the  objects  in  the  state  of 
affairs. 
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3.22  In  the  proposition  the  name  represents  the  object. 

3.221  Objects  I can  only  name.  Signs  represent  them.  I can  only  speak 
of  them.  I cannot  assert  them.  A proposition  can  only  say  how 
a thing  is,  not  what  it  is. 

3.23  The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  the  simple  signs  is  the  postu- 
late of  the  determinateness  of  the  sense. 

3.24  A proposition  about  a complex  stands  in  internal  relation  to  the 
proposition  about  its  constituent  part. 

A complex  can  only  be  given  by  its  description,  and  this 
will  either  be  right  or  wrong.  The  proposition  in  which  there 
is  mention  of  a complex,  if  this  does  not  exist,  becomes  not 
nonsense  but  simply  false. 

That  a propositional  element  signifies  a complex  can  be  seen 
from  an  indeterminateness  in  the  propositions  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. We  know  that  everything  is  not  yet  determined  by  this 
proposition.  (The  notation  for  generality  contains  a prototype.) 

The  combination  of  the  symbols  of  a complex  in  a simple 
symbol  can  be  expressed  by  a definition. 

3.25  There  is  one  and  only  one  complete  analysis  of  the  proposition. 

3.251  The  proposition  expresses  what  it  expresses  in  a definite  and 

clearly  specifiable  way:  the  proposition  is  articulate. 

3.26  The  name  cannot  be  analysed  further  by  any  definition.  It  is  a 
primitive  sign. 

3.261  Every  defined  sign  signifies  via  those  signs  by  which  it  is  defined, 
and  the  definitions  show  the  way. 

Two  signs,  one  a primitive  sign,  and  one  defined  by  primitive 
signs,  cannot  signify  in  the  same  way.  Names  cannot  be  taken  to 
pieces  by  definition  (nor  any  sign  which  alone  and  independently 
has  a meaning). 

3.262  What  does  not  get  expressed  in  the  sign  is  shown  by  its  appli- 
cation. What  the  signs  conceal,  their  application  declares. 

3.263  The  meanings  of  primitive  signs  can  be  explained  by  elucida- 
tions. Elucidations  are  propositions  which  contain  the  primitive 
signs.  They  can,  therefore,  only  be  understood  when  the  mean- 
ings of  these  signs  are  already  known. 
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3.3  Only  the  proposition  has  sense;  only  in  the  context  of  a propo- 
sition has  a name  meaning. 

3.31  Every  part  of  a proposition  which  characterizes  its  sense  I call 
an  expression  (a  symbol). 

(The  proposition  itself  is  an  expression.) 

Expressions  are  everything — essential  for  the  sense  of  the 
proposition — that  propositions  can  have  in  common  with  one 
another. 

An  expression  characterizes  a form  and  a content. 

3.311  An  expression  presupposes  the  forms  of  all  propositions  in  which 
it  can  occur.  It  is  the  common  characteristic  mark  of  a class  of 
propositions. 

3.312  It  is  therefore  represented  by  the  general  form  of  the  propositions 
which  it  characterizes. 

And  in  this  form  the  expression  is  constant  and  everything 
else  variable. 

3.313  An  expression  is  thus  presented  by  a variable,  whose  values  are 
the  propositions  which  contain  the  expression. 

(In  the  limiting  case  the  variables  become  constants,  the  ex- 
pression a proposition.) 

I call  such  a variable  a “propositional  variable”. 

3.314  An  expression  has  meaning  only  in  a proposition.  Every  variable 
can  be  conceived  as  a propositional  variable. 

(Including  the  variable  name.) 

3.315  If  we  change  a constituent  part  of  a proposition  into  a variable, 
there  is  a class  of  propositions  which  are  all  the  values  of  the  re- 
sulting variable  proposition.  This  class  in  general  still  depends 
on  what,  by  arbitrary  agreement,  we  mean  by  parts  of  that  prop- 
osition. But  if  we  change  all  those  signs,  whose  meaning  was  ar- 
bitrarily determined,  into  variables,  there  always  remains  such 
a class.  But  this  is  now  no  longer  dependent  on  any  agreement; 
it  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  proposition.  It  corresponds 
to  a logical  form,  to  a logical  prototype. 

3.316  What  values  the  propositional  variable  can  assume  is  deter- 
mined. 
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The  determination  of  the  values  is  the  variable. 

3.317  The  determination  of  the  values  of  the  propositional  variable 
is  done  by  indicating  the  propositions  whose  common  mark  the 
variable  is. 

The  determination  is  a description  of  these  propositions. 

The  determination  will  therefore  deal  only  with  symbols  not 
with  their  meaning. 

And  only  this  is  essential  to  the  determination,  that  it  is 
only  a description  of  symbols  and  asserts  nothing  about  what  is 

symbolized. 

The  way  in  which  we  describe  the  propositions  is  not  essen- 
tial. 

3.318  I conceive  the  proposition — like  Frege  and  Russell — as  a function 
of  the  expressions  contained  in  it. 

3.32  The  sign  is  the  part  of  the  symbol  perceptible  by  the  senses. 

3.321  Two  different  symbols  can  therefore  have  the  sign  (the  written 
sign  or  the  sound  sign)  in  common — they  then  signify  in  different 
ways. 

3.322  It  can  never  indicate  the  common  characteristic  of  two  objects 
that  we  symbolize  them  with  the  same  signs  but  by  different 
methods  of  symbolizing.  For  the  sign  is  arbitrary.  We  could 
therefore  equally  well  choose  two  different  signs  and  where  then 
would  be  what  was  common  in  the  symbolization. 

3.323  In  the  language  of  everyday  life  it  very  often  happens  that  the 
same  word  signifies  in  two  different  ways — and  therefore  belongs 
to  two  different  symbols — or  that  two  words,  which  signify  in 
different  ways,  are  apparently  applied  in  the  same  way  in  the 
proposition. 

Thus  the  word  “is”  appears  as  the  copula,  as  the  sign  of 
equality,  and  as  the  expression  of  existence;  “to  exist”  as  an 
intransitive  verb  like  “to  go”;  “identical”  as  an  adjective;  we  speak 
of  something  but  also  of  the  fact  of  something  happening. 

(In  the  proposition  “Green  is  green” — where  the  first  word  is 
a proper  name  and  the  last  an  adjective — these  words  have  not 
merely  different  meanings  but  they  are  different  symbols .) 
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3.324  Thus  there  easily  arise  the  most  fundamental  confusions  (of 
which  the  whole  of  philosophy  is  full). 

3.325  In  order  to  avoid  these  errors,  we  must  employ  a symbolism 
which  excludes  them,  by  not  applying  the  same  sign  in  different 
symbols  and  by  not  applying  signs  in  the  same  way  which  signify 
in  different  ways.  A symbolism,  that  is  to  say,  which  obeys  the 
rules  of  logical  grammar — of  logical  syntax. 

(The  logical  symbolism  of  Frege  and  Russell  is  such  a lan- 
guage, which,  however,  does  still  not  exclude  all  errors.) 

3.326  In  order  to  recognize  the  symbol  in  the  sign  we  must  consider 
the  significant  use. 

3.327  The  sign  determines  a logical  form  only  together  with  its  logical 
syntactic  application. 

3.328  If  a sign  is  not  necessary  then  it  is  meaningless.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  Occam’s  razor. 

(If  everything  in  the  symbolism  works  as  though  a sign  had 
meaning,  then  it  has  meaning.) 

3.33  In  logical  syntax  the  meaning  of  a sign  ought  never  to  play  a 
role;  it  must  admit  of  being  established  without  mention  being 
thereby  made  of  the  meaning  of  a sign;  it  ought  to  presuppose 
only  the  description  of  the  expressions. 

3.331  From  this  observation  we  get  a further  view — into  Russell’s  The- 
ory of  Types.  Russell’s  error  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  drawing 
up  his  symbolic  rules  he  has  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  the  signs. 

3.332  No  proposition  can  say  anything  about  itself,  because  the  prop- 
ositional sign  cannot  be  contained  in  itself  (that  is  the  “whole 
theory  of  types”). 

3.333  A function  cannot  be  its  own  argument,  because  the  functional 
sign  already  contains  the  prototype  of  its  own  argument  and  it 
cannot  contain  itself. 

If,  for  example,  we  suppose  that  the  function  F(fx ) could 
be  its  own  argument,  then  there  would  be  a proposition 
“F(F(fx)y\  and  in  this  the  outer  function  F and  the  inner 
function  F must  have  different  meanings;  for  the  inner  has 
the  form  <p(fx),  the  outer  the  form  ip(<p(fx)).  Common  to 
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both  functions  is  only  the  letter  “F”,  which  by  itself  signifies 
nothing. 

This  is  at  once  clear,  if  instead  of  “F(F(u))”  we  write  “(30)  : 
F((fm)  . <pu  = Fu 

Herewith  Russell’s  paradox  vanishes. 

3.334  The  rules  of  logical  syntax  must  follow  of  themselves,  if  we  only 
know  how  every  single  sign  signifies. 

3.34  A proposition  possesses  essential  and  accidental  features. 

Accidental  are  the  features  which  are  due  to  a particular  way 
of  producing  the  propositional  sign.  Essential  are  those  which 
alone  enable  the  proposition  to  express  its  sense. 

3.341  The  essential  in  a proposition  is  therefore  that  which  is  common 
to  all  propositions  which  can  express  the  same  sense. 

And  in  the  same  way  in  general  the  essential  in  a symbol  is 
that  which  all  symbols  which  can  fulfil  the  same  purpose  have 
in  common. 

3.3411  One  could  therefore  say  the  real  name  is  that  which  all  symbols, 
which  signify  an  object,  have  in  common.  It  would  then  follow, 
step  by  step,  that  no  sort  of  composition  was  essential  for  a 
name. 

3.342  In  our  notations  there  is  indeed  something  arbitrary,  but  this 
is  not  arbitrary,  namely  that  if  we  have  determined  anything 
arbitrarily,  then  something  else  must  be  the  case.  (This  results 
from  the  essence  of  the  notation.) 

3.3421  A particular  method  of  symbolizing  may  be  unimportant,  but  it 
is  always  important  that  this  is  a possible  method  of  symboliz- 
ing. And  this  happens  as  a rule  in  philosophy:  The  single  thing 
proves  over  and  over  again  to  be  unimportant,  but  the  possibil- 
ity of  every  single  thing  reveals  something  about  the  nature  of 
the  world. 

3.343  Definitions  are  rules  for  the  translation  of  one  language  into 
another.  Every  correct  symbolism  must  be  translatable  into 
every  other  according  to  such  rules.  It  is  this  which  all  have  in 
common. 
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3.344  What  signifies  in  the  symbol  is  what  is  common  to  all  those 
symbols  by  which  it  can  be  replaced  according  to  the  rules  of 
logical  syntax. 

3.3441  We  can,  for  example,  express  what  is  common  to  all  notations 
for  the  truth- functions  as  follows:  It  is  common  to  them  that 
they  all,  for  example,  can  be  replaced  by  the  notations  of 
(“not  p)  and  “pVg”  (“p  or  <f). 

(Herewith  is  indicated  the  way  in  which  a special  possible 
notation  can  give  us  general  information.) 

3.3442  The  sign  of  the  complex  is  not  arbitrarily  resolved  in  the  analysis, 
in  such  a way  that  its  resolution  would  be  different  in  every 
propositional  structure. 

3.4  The  proposition  determines  a place  in  logical  space:  the  exis- 
tence of  this  logical  place  is  guaranteed  by  the  existence  of  the 
constituent  parts  alone,  by  the  existence  of  the  significant  prop- 
osition. 

3.41  The  propositional  sign  and  the  logical  co-ordinates:  that  is  the 
logical  place. 

3.411  The  geometrical  and  the  logical  place  agree  in  that  each  is  the 
possibility  of  an  existence. 

3.42  Although  a proposition  may  only  determine  one  place  in  logical 
space,  the  whole  logical  space  must  already  be  given  by  it. 

(Otherwise  denial,  the  logical  sum,  the  logical  product,  etc., 
would  always  introduce  new  elements — in  co-ordination.) 

(The  logical  scaffolding  round  the  picture  determines  the  log- 
ical space.  The  proposition  reaches  through  the  whole  logical 
space.) 

3.5  The  applied,  thought,  propositional  sign  is  the  thought. 

4 The  thought  is  the  significant  proposition. 

4.001  The  totality  of  propositions  is  the  language. 

4.002  Man  possesses  the  capacity  of  constructing  languages,  in  which 
every  sense  can  be  expressed,  without  having  an  idea  how  and 
what  each  word  means — just  as  one  speaks  without  knowing  how 
the  single  sounds  are  produced. 
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Colloquial  language  is  a part  of  the  human  organism  and  is 
not  less  complicated  than  it. 

From  it  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  gather  immediately  the 
logic  of  language. 

Language  disguises  the  thought;  so  that  from  the  external 
form  of  the  clothes  one  cannot  infer  the  form  of  the  thought  they 
clothe,  because  the  external  form  of  the  clothes  is  constructed 
with  quite  another  object  than  to  let  the  form  of  the  body  be 
recognized. 

The  silent  adjustments  to  understand  colloquial  language  are 
enormously  complicated. 

4.003  Most  propositions  and  questions,  that  have  been  written  about 
philosophical  matters,  are  not  false,  but  senseless.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  answer  questions  of  this  kind  at  all,  but  only 
state  their  senselessness.  Most  questions  and  propositions  of 
the  philosophers  result  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  logic  of  our  language. 

(They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  question  whether  the  Good 
is  more  or  less  identical  than  the  Beautiful.) 

And  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  deepest  problems 
are  really  no  problems. 

4.0031  All  philosophy  is  “Critique  of  language”  (but  not  at  all  in  Mauth- 
ner’s  sense).  Russell’s  merit  is  to  have  shown  that  the  apparent 
logical  form  of  the  proposition  need  not  be  its  real  form. 

4.01  The  proposition  is  a picture  of  reality. 

The  proposition  is  a model  of  the  reality  as  we  think  it  is. 

4.011  At  the  first  glance  the  proposition — say  as  it  stands  printed  on 
paper — does  not  seem  to  be  a picture  of  the  reality  of  which  it 
treats.  But  nor  does  the  musical  score  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  a picture  of  a musical  piece;  nor  does  our  phonetic  spelling 
(letters)  seem  to  be  a picture  of  our  spoken  language.  And  yet 
these  symbolisms  prove  to  be  pictures — even  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — of  what  they  represent. 

4.012  It  is  obvious  that  we  perceive  a proposition  of  the  form  aRb  as 
a picture.  Here  the  sign  is  obviously  a likeness  of  the  signified. 

4.013  And  if  we  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  this  pictorial  nature  we 
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see  that  this  is  not  disturbed  by  apparent  irregularities  (like  the 
use  of  j}  and  b in  the  score). 

For  these  irregularities  also  picture  what  they  are  to  express; 
only  in  another  way. 

4.014  The  gramophone  record,  the  musical  thought,  the  score,  the 
waves  of  sound,  all  stand  to  one  another  in  that  pictorial  internal 
relation,  which  holds  between  language  and  the  world.  To  all  of 
them  the  logical  structure  is  common. 

(Like  the  two  youths,  their  two  horses  and  their  lilies  in  the 
story.  They  are  all  in  a certain  sense  one.) 

4.0141  In  the  fact  that  there  is  a general  rule  by  which  the  musician  is 
able  to  read  the  symphony  out  of  the  score,  and  that  there  is 
a rule  by  which  one  could  reconstruct  the  symphony  from  the 
line  on  a gramophone  record  and  from  this  again — by  means 
of  the  first  rule — construct  the  score,  herein  lies  the  internal 
similarity  between  these  things  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
entirely  different.  And  the  rule  is  the  law  of  projection  which 
projects  the  symphony  into  the  language  of  the  musical  score. 
It  is  the  rule  of  translation  of  this  language  into  the  language  of 
the  gramophone  record. 

4.015  The  possibility  of  all  similes,  of  all  the  imagery  of  our  language, 
rests  on  the  logic  of  representation. 

4.016  In  order  to  understand  the  essence  of  the  proposition,  consider 
hieroglyphic  writing,  which  pictures  the  facts  it  describes. 

And  from  it  came  the  alphabet  without  the  essence  of  the 
representation  being  lost. 

4.02  This  we  see  from  the  fact  that  we  understand  the  sense  of  the 
propositional  sign,  without  having  had  it  explained  to  us. 

4.021  The  proposition  is  a picture  of  reality,  for  I know  the  state  of 
affairs  presented  by  it,  if  I understand  the  proposition.  And  I 
understand  the  proposition,  without  its  sense  having  been  ex- 
plained to  me. 

4.022  The  proposition  shows  its  sense. 

The  proposition  shows  how  things  stand,  if  it  is  true.  And 
it  says,  that  they  do  so  stand. 
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4.023  The  proposition  determines  reality  to  this  extent,  that  one  only 
needs  to  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  it  to  make  it  agree  with  reality. 

It  must  therefore  be  completely  described  by  the  proposition. 

A proposition  is  the  description  of  a fact. 

As  the  description  of  an  object  describes  it  by  its  external 
properties  so  propositions  describe  reality  by  its  internal  prop- 
erties. 

The  proposition  constructs  a world  with  the  help  of  a logical 
scaffolding,  and  therefore  one  can  actually  see  in  the  proposition 
all  the  logical  features  possessed  by  reality  if  it  is  true.  One  can 
draw  conclusions  from  a false  proposition. 

4.024  To  understand  a proposition  means  to  know  what  is  the  case,  if 
it  is  true. 

(One  can  therefore  understand  it  without  knowing  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.) 

One  understands  it  if  one  understands  its  constituent  parts. 

4.025  The  translation  of  one  language  into  another  is  not  a process 
of  translating  each  proposition  of  the  one  into  a proposition  of 
the  other,  but  only  the  constituent  parts  of  propositions  are 
translated. 

(And  the  dictionary  does  not  only  translate  substantives  but 
also  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  etc.,  and  it  treats  them  all  alike.) 

4.026  The  meanings  of  the  simple  signs  (the  words)  must  be  explained 
to  us,  if  we  are  to  understand  them. 

By  means  of  propositions  we  explain  ourselves. 

4.027  It  is  essential  to  propositions,  that  they  can  communicate  a new 
sense  to  us. 

4.03  A proposition  must  communicate  a new  sense  with  old  words. 

The  proposition  communicates  to  us  a state  of  affairs,  there- 
fore it  must  be  essentially  connected  with  the  state  of  affairs. 

And  the  connexion  is,  in  fact,  that  it  is  its  logical  picture. 

The  proposition  only  asserts  something,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
picture. 

4.031  In  the  proposition  a state  of  affairs  is,  as  it  were,  put  together 
for  the  sake  of  experiment. 
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One  can  say,  instead  of,  This  proposition  has  such  and  such 
a sense,  This  proposition  represents  such  and  such  a state  of 
affairs. 

4.0311  One  name  stands  for  one  thing,  and  another  for  another  thing, 
and  they  are  connected  together.  And  so  the  whole,  like  a living 
picture,  presents  the  atomic  fact. 

4.0312  The  possibility  of  propositions  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the 
representation  of  objects  by  signs. 

My  fundamental  thought  is  that  the  “logical  constants”  do 
not  represent.  That  the  logic  of  the  facts  cannot  be  represented. 

4.032  The  proposition  is  a picture  of  its  state  of  affairs,  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  logically  articulated. 

(Even  the  proposition  “ambulo”  is  composite,  for  its  stem 
gives  a different  sense  with  another  termination,  or  its  termina- 
tion with  another  stem.) 

4.04  In  the  proposition  there  must  be  exactly  as  many  things  distin- 
guishable as  there  are  in  the  state  of  affairs,  which  it  represents. 

They  must  both  possess  the  same  logical  (mathematical) 
multiplicity  (cf.  Hertz’s  Mechanics,  on  Dynamic  Models). 

4.041  This  mathematical  multiplicity  naturally  cannot  in  its  turn  be 
represented.  One  cannot  get  outside  it  in  the  representation. 

4.0411  If  we  tried,  for  example,  to  express  what  is  expressed  by  “(x).fx” 
by  putting  an  index  before  fx,  like:  “Gen.  /.r”,  it  would  not  do, 
we  should  not  know  what  was  generalized.  If  we  tried  to  show 
it  by  an  index  g , like:  “f(xg)v  it  would  not  do — we  should  not 
know  the  scope  of  the  generalization. 

If  we  were  to  try  it  by  introducing  a mark  in  the  argument 
places,  like  U(G,G)  . F(G.  G)'\  it  would  not  do — we  could  not 
determine  the  identity  of  the  variables,  etc. 

All  these  ways  of  symbolizing  are  inadequate  because  they 
have  not  the  necessary  mathematical  multiplicity. 

4.0412  For  the  same  reason  the  idealist  explanation  of  the  seeing  of  spa- 
tial relations  through  “spatial  spectacles”  does  not  do,  because 
it  cannot  explain  the  multiplicity  of  these  relations. 

4.05  Reality  is  compared  with  the  proposition. 
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4.06  Propositions  can  be  true  or  false  only  by  being  pictures  of  the 
reality. 

4.061  If  one  does  not  observe  that  propositions  have  a sense  inde- 
pendent of  the  facts,  one  can  easily  believe  that  true  and  false 
are  two  relations  between  signs  and  things  signified  with  equal 
rights. 

One  could  then,  for  example,  say  that  “p”  signifies  in  the  true 
way  what  “~p”  signifies  in  the  false  way,  etc. 

4.062  Can  we  not  make  ourselves  understood  by  means  of  false  propo- 
sitions as  hitherto  with  true  ones,  so  long  as  we  know  that  they 
are  meant  to  be  false?  No!  For  a proposition  is  true,  if  what 
we  assert  by  means  of  it  is  the  case;  and  if  by  “p”  we  mean  ~p, 
and  what  we  mean  is  the  case,  then  “p”  in  the  new  conception 
is  true  and  not  false. 

4.0621  That,  however,  the  signs  “p”  and  “~p”  can  say  the  same  thing  is 
important,  for  it  shows  that  the  sign  corresponds  to  nothing 
in  reality. 

That  negation  occurs  in  a proposition,  is  no  characteristic  of 
its  sense  (~~p  = p). 

The  propositions  “p”  and  “~p”  have  opposite  senses,  but  to 
them  corresponds  one  and  the  same  reality. 

4.063  An  illustration  to  explain  the  concept  of  truth.  A black  spot  on 
white  paper;  the  form  of  the  spot  can  be  described  by  saying 
of  each  point  of  the  plane  whether  it  is  white  or  black.  To  the 
fact  that  a point  is  black  corresponds  a positive  fact;  to  the  fact 
that  a point  is  white  (not  black),  a negative  fact.  If  I indicate 
a point  of  the  plane  (a  truth- value  in  Frege’s  terminology),  this 
corresponds  to  the  assumption  proposed  for  judgment,  etc.  etc. 

But  to  be  able  to  say  that  a point  is  black  or  white,  I must 
first  know  under  what  conditions  a point  is  called  white  or  black; 
in  order  to  be  able  to  say  “p”  is  true  (or  false)  I must  have 
determined  under  what  conditions  I call  “p”  true,  and  thereby  I 
determine  the  sense  of  the  proposition. 

The  point  at  which  the  simile  breaks  down  is  this:  we  can 
indicate  a point  on  the  paper,  without  knowing  what  white  and 
black  are;  but  to  a proposition  without  a sense  corresponds  noth- 
ing at  all,  for  it  signifies  no  thing  (truth- value)  whose  properties 
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are  called  “false”  or  “true”;  the  verb  of  the  proposition  is  not  “is 
true”  or  “is  false” — as  Frege  thought — but  that  which  “is  true” 
must  already  contain  the  verb. 

4.064  Every  proposition  must  already  have  a sense;  assertion  cannot 
give  it  a sense,  for  what  it  asserts  is  the  sense  itself.  And  the 
same  holds  of  denial,  etc. 

4.0641  One  could  say,  the  denial  is  already  related  to  the  logical  place 
determined  by  the  proposition  that  is  denied. 

The  denying  proposition  determines  a logical  place  other 
than  does  the  proposition  denied. 

The  denying  proposition  determines  a logical  place,  with  the 
help  of  the  logical  place  of  the  proposition  denied,  by  saying  that 
it  lies  outside  the  latter  place. 

That  one  can  deny  again  the  denied  proposition,  shows  that 
what  is  denied  is  already  a proposition  and  not  merely  the  pre- 
liminary to  a proposition. 

4.1  A proposition  presents  the  existence  and  non-existence  of  atomic 
facts. 

4.11  The  totality  of  true  propositions  is  the  total  natural  science  (or 
the  totality  of  the  natural  sciences). 

4.111  Philosophy  is  not  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 

(The  word  “philosophy”  must  mean  something  which  stands 
above  or  below,  but  not  beside  the  natural  sciences.) 

4.112  The  object  of  philosophy  is  the  logical  clarification  of  thoughts. 

Philosophy  is  not  a theory  but  an  activity. 

A philosophical  work  consists  essentially  of  elucidations. 

The  result  of  philosophy  is  not  a number  of  “philosophical 
propositions”,  but  to  make  propositions  clear. 

Philosophy  should  make  clear  and  delimit  sharply  the 
thoughts  which  otherwise  are,  as  it  were,  opaque  and  blurred. 

4.1121  Psychology  is  no  nearer  related  to  philosophy,  than  is  any  other 
natural  science. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  is  the  philosophy  of  psychology. 

Does  not  my  study  of  sign-language  correspond  to  the  study 
of  thought  processes  which  philosophers  held  to  be  so  essential 
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to  the  philosophy  of  logic?  Only  they  got  entangled  for  the  most 
part  in  unessential  psychological  investigations,  and  there  is  an 
analogous  danger  for  my  method. 

4.1122  The  Darwinian  theory  has  no  more  to  do  with  philosophy  than 
has  any  other  hypothesis  of  natural  science. 

4.113  Philosophy  limits  the  disputable  sphere  of  natural  science. 

4.114  It  should  limit  the  thinkable  and  thereby  the  unthinkable. 

It  should  limit  the  unthinkable  from  within  through  the 
thinkable. 

4.115  It  will  mean  the  unspeakable  by  clearly  displaying  the  speakable. 

4.116  Everything  that  can  be  thought  at  all  can  be  thought  clearly. 
Everything  that  can  be  said  can  be  said  clearly. 

4.12  Propositions  can  represent  the  whole  reality,  but  they  cannot 
represent  what  they  must  have  in  common  with  reality  in  order 
to  be  able  to  represent  it — the  logical  form. 

To  be  able  to  represent  the  logical  form,  we  should  have  to 
be  able  to  put  ourselves  with  the  propositions  outside  logic,  that 
is  outside  the  world. 

4.121  Propositions  cannot  represent  the  logical  form:  this  mirrors  itself 
in  the  propositions. 

That  which  mirrors  itself  in  language,  language  cannot  rep- 
resent. 

That  which  expresses  itself  in  language,  we  cannot  express 
by  language. 

The  propositions  show  the  logical  form  of  reality. 

They  exhibit  it. 

4.1211  Thus  a proposition  “fa”  shows  that  in  its  sense  the  object  a 
occurs,  two  propositions  “fa”  and  “ ga ” that  they  are  both  about 
the  same  object. 

If  two  propositions  contradict  one  another,  this  is  shown  by 
their  structure;  similarly  if  one  follows  from  another,  etc. 

4.1212  What  can  be  shown  cannot  be  said. 

4.1213  Now  we  understand  our  feeling  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
right  logical  conception,  if  only  all  is  right  in  our  symbolism. 
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4.122  We  can  speak  in  a certain  sense  of  formal  properties  of  objects 
and  atomic  facts,  or  of  properties  of  the  structure  of  facts,  and 
in  the  same  sense  of  formal  relations  and  relations  of  structures. 

(Instead  of  property  of  the  structure  I also  say  “internal  prop- 
erty”; instead  of  relation  of  structures  “internal  relation”. 

I introduce  these  expressions  in  order  to  show  the  reason 
for  the  confusion,  very  widespread  among  philosophers,  between 
internal  relations  and  proper  (external)  relations.) 

The  holding  of  such  internal  properties  and  relations  cannot, 
however,  be  asserted  by  propositions,  but  it  shows  itself  in  the 
propositions,  which  present  the  atomic  facts  and  treat  of  the 
objects  in  question. 

4.1221  An  internal  property  of  a fact  we  also  call  a feature  of  this  fact. 
(In  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  facial  features.) 

4.123  A property  is  internal  if  it  is  unthinkable  that  its  object  does 
not  possess  it. 

(This  blue  colour  and  that  stand  in  the  internal  relation  of 
brighter  and  darker  eo  ipso.  It  is  unthinkable  that  these  two 
objects  should  not  stand  in  this  relation.) 

(Here  to  the  shifting  use  of  the  words  “property”  and  “rela- 
tion” there  corresponds  the  shifting  use  of  the  word  “object”.) 

4.124  The  existence  of  an  internal  property  of  a possible  state  of  affairs 
is  not  expressed  by  a proposition,  but  it  expresses  itself  in  the 
proposition  which  presents  that  state  of  affairs,  by  an  internal 
property  of  this  proposition. 

It  would  be  as  senseless  to  ascribe  a formal  property  to  a 
proposition  as  to  deny  it  the  formal  property. 

4.1241  One  cannot  distinguish  forms  from  one  another  by  saying  that 
one  has  this  property  but  the  other  that:  for  this  assumes  that 
there  is  a sense  in  asserting  either  property  of  either  form. 

4.125  The  existence  of  an  internal  relation  between  possible  states  of 
affairs  expresses  itself  in  language  by  an  internal  relation  be- 
tween the  propositions  presenting  them. 

4.1251  Here  the  disputed  question  “whether  all  relations  are  internal  or 
external”  disappears. 
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4.1252  Series  which  are  ordered  by  internal  relations  I call  formal  series. 

The  series  of  numbers  is  ordered  not  by  an  external,  but  by 
an  internal  relation. 

Similarly  the  series  of  propositions  “ aRb ”, 

“(3x)  : aRx  . xRb ”, 

“(=h,  y)  : aRx  . aRy  . yRb ”,  etc. 

(If  b stands  in  one  of  these  relations  to  a,  I call  b a successor 
of  a.) 

4.126  In  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  formal  properties  we  can  now 
speak  also  of  formal  concepts. 

(I  introduce  this  expression  in  order  to  make  clear  the  confu- 
sion of  formal  concepts  with  proper  concepts  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  old  logic.) 

That  anything  falls  under  a formal  concept  as  an  object  be- 
longing to  it,  cannot  be  expressed  by  a proposition.  But  it  shows 
itself  in  the  sign  of  this  object  itself.  (The  name  shows  that  it 
signifies  an  object,  the  numerical  sign  that  it  signifies  a number, 
etc.) 

Formal  concepts  cannot,  like  proper  concepts,  be  presented 
by  a function. 

For  their  characteristics,  the  formal  properties,  are  not  ex- 
pressed by  the  functions. 

The  expression  of  a formal  property  is  a feature  of  certain 
symbols. 

The  sign  that  signifies  the  characteristics  of  a formal  con- 
cept is,  therefore,  a characteristic  feature  of  all  symbols,  whose 
meanings  fall  under  the  concept. 

The  expression  of  the  formal  concept  is  therefore  a proposi- 
tional variable  in  which  only  this  characteristic  feature  is  con- 
stant. 

4.127  The  propositional  variable  signifies  the  formal  concept,  and  its 
values  signify  the  objects  which  fall  under  this  concept. 

4.1271  Every  variable  is  the  sign  of  a formal  concept. 

For  every  variable  presents  a constant  form,  which  all  its 
values  possess,  and  which  can  be  conceived  as  a formal  property 
of  these  values. 
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4.1272  So  the  variable  name  “x”  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  pseudo-concept 

object. 

Wherever  the  word  “object”  (“thing”,  “entity”,  etc.)  is  rightly 
used,  it  is  expressed  in  logical  symbolism  by  the  variable  name. 

For  example  in  the  proposition  “there  are  two  objects  which 
...”,by“(3x,y) 

Wherever  it  is  used  otherwise,  i.e.  as  a proper  concept  word, 
there  arise  senseless  pseudo-propositions. 

So  one  cannot,  e.g.  say  “There  are  objects”  as  one  says  “There 
are  books”.  Nor  “There  are  100  objects”  or  “There  are  d0  ob- 
jects”. And  it  is  senseless  to  speak  of  the  number  of  all  objects. 

The  same  holds  of  the  words  “Complex”,  “Fact”,  “Function”, 
“Number”,  etc. 

They  all  signify  formal  concepts  and  are  presented  in  logical 
symbolism  by  variables,  not  by  functions  or  classes  (as  Frege 
and  Russell  thought). 

Expressions  like  “1  is  a number”,  “there  is  only  one  number 
nought”,  and  all  like  them  are  senseless. 

(It  is  as  senseless  to  say,  “there  is  only  one  1”  as  it  would  be 
to  say:  2 + 2 is  at  3 o’clock  equal  to  4.) 

4.12721  The  formal  concept  is  already  given  with  an  object,  which  falls 
under  it.  One  cannot,  therefore,  introduce  both,  the  objects 
which  fall  under  a formal  concept  and  the  formal  concept  it- 
self, as  primitive  ideas.  One  cannot,  therefore,  e.g.  introduce 
(as  Russell  does)  the  concept  of  function  and  also  special  func- 
tions as  primitive  ideas;  or  the  concept  of  number  and  definite 
numbers. 

4.1273  If  we  want  to  express  in  logical  symbolism  the  general  propo- 
sition “6  is  a successor  of  a”  we  need  for  this  an  expression  for 
the  general  term  of  the  formal  series:  aRb , (3x)  : aRx  . xRb , 
(3x,  y ) : aRx . xRy  . yRb,  . . . The  general  term  of  a formal  series 
can  only  be  expressed  by  a variable,  for  the  concept  symbolized 
by  “term  of  this  formal  series”  is  a formal  concept.  (This  Frege 
and  Russell  overlooked;  the  way  in  which  they  express  general 
propositions  like  the  above  is,  therefore,  false;  it  contains  a vi- 
cious circle.) 

We  can  determine  the  general  term  of  the  formal  series  by 
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giving  its  first  term  and  the  general  form  of  the  operation,  which 
generates  the  following  term  out  of  the  preceding  proposition. 

4.1274  The  question  about  the  existence  of  a formal  concept  is  senseless. 
For  no  proposition  can  answer  such  a question. 

(For  example,  one  cannot  ask:  “Are  there  unanalysable  sub- 
ject-predicate propositions?”) 

4.128  The  logical  forms  are  anumerical. 

Therefore  there  are  in  logic  no  pre-eminent  numbers,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  philosophical  monism  or  dualism,  etc. 

4.2  The  sense  of  a proposition  is  its  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  existence  and  non-existence  of  the 
atomic  facts. 

4.21  The  simplest  proposition,  the  elementary  proposition,  asserts 
the  existence  of  an  atomic  fact. 

4.211  It  is  a sign  of  an  elementary  proposition,  that  no  elementary 
proposition  can  contradict  it. 

4.22  The  elementary  proposition  consists  of  names.  It  is  a connexion, 
a concatenation,  of  names. 

4.221  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  analysis  of  propositions  we  must  come 
to  elementary  propositions,  which  consist  of  names  in  immediate 
combination. 

The  question  arises  here,  how  the  propositional  connexion 
comes  to  be. 

4.2211  Even  if  the  world  is  infinitely  complex,  so  that  every  fact  consists 
of  an  infinite  number  of  atomic  facts  and  every  atomic  fact  is 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  objects,  even  then  there  must 
be  objects  and  atomic  facts. 

4.23  The  name  occurs  in  the  proposition  only  in  the  context  of  the 
elementary  proposition. 

4.24  The  names  are  the  simple  symbols,  I indicate  them  by  single 
letters  (x,  y,  z ). 

The  elementary  proposition  I write  as  function  of  the  names, 
in  the  form  y)”,  etc. 

Or  I indicate  it  by  the  letters  p,  q,  r. 
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4.241  If  I use  two  signs  with  one  and  the  same  meaning,  I express  this 
by  putting  between  them  the  sign 

“a  = b ” means  then,  that  the  sign  “a”  is  replaceable  by  the 
sign  “6”. 

(If  I introduce  by  an  equation  a new  sign  “6”,  by  determining 
that  it  shall  replace  a previously  known  sign  “a”,  I write  the 
equation — definition — (like  Russell)  in  the  form  “a  = b Def.”.  A 
definition  is  a symbolic  rule.) 

4.242  Expressions  of  the  form  “a  = bv  are  therefore  only  expedients 
in  presentation:  They  assert  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  “a”  and  “6”. 

4.243  Can  we  understand  two  names  without  knowing  whether  they 
signify  the  same  thing  or  two  different  things?  Can  we  under- 
stand a proposition  in  which  two  names  occur,  without  knowing 
if  they  mean  the  same  or  different  things? 

If  I know  the  meaning  of  an  English  and  a synonymous  Ger- 
man word,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  know  that  they  are 
synonymous,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  translate 
them  into  one  another. 

Expressions  like  “a  = a”,  or  expressions  deduced  from  these 
are  neither  elementary  propositions  nor  otherwise  significant 
signs.  (This  will  be  shown  later.) 

4.25  If  the  elementary  proposition  is  true,  the  atomic  fact  exists;  if  it 
is  false  the  atomic  fact  does  not  exist. 

4.26  The  specification  of  all  true  elementary  propositions  describes 
the  world  completely.  The  world  is  completely  described  by  the 
specification  of  all  elementary  propositions  plus  the  specification, 
which  of  them  are  true  and  which  false. 

4.27  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  n atomic  facts  there  are  I\n  = 

n 

0 possibilities. 

is=0 

It  is  possible  for  all  combinations  of  atomic  facts  to  exist, 
and  the  others  not  to  exist. 

4.28  To  these  combinations  correspond  the  same  number  of  possibili- 
ties of  the  truth — and  falsehood — of  n elementary  propositions. 

4.3  The  truth-possibilities  of  the  elementary  propositions  mean  the 
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4.31 


4.4 

4.41 

4.411 

4.42 

4.43 

4.431 


possibilities  of  the  existence  and  non-existence  of  the  atomic 
facts. 

The  truth-possibilities  can  be  presented  by  schemata  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind  (“T”  means  “true”,  “F”  “false”.  The  rows  of  T’s  and 
F’s  under  the  row  of  the  elementary  propositions  mean  their 
truth-possibilities  in  an  easily  intelligible  symbolism). 


p 

q 

r 

P 

q 

P 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

~t~ 
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T 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

T 

F 

T 
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F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

A proposition  is  the  expression  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
with  the  truth-possibilities  of  the  elementary  propositions. 

The  truth-possibilities  of  the  elementary  propositions  are  the 
conditions  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  the  propositions. 

It  seems  probable  even  at  first  sight  that  the  introduction  of  the 
elementary  propositions  is  fundamental  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  other  kinds  of  propositions.  Indeed  the  comprehension  of  the 
general  propositions  depends  palpably  on  that  of  the  elementary 
propositions. 

With  regard  to  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  a proposition 
with  the  truth-possibilities  of  n elementary  propositions  there 

K„ 

are  («)  = possibilities. 

Agreement  with  the  truth-possibilities  can  be  expressed  by  co- 
ordinating with  them  in  the  schema  the  mark  “T”  (true) . 
Absence  of  this  mark  means  disagreement. 

The  expression  of  the  agreement  and  disagreement  with  the 
truth-possibilities  of  the  elementary  propositions  expresses  the 
truth-conditions  of  the  proposition. 
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The  proposition  is  the  expression  of  its  truth-conditions. 

(Frege  has  therefore  quite  rightly  put  them  at  the  beginning, 
as  explaining  the  signs  of  his  logical  symbolism.  Only  Frege’s 
explanation  of  the  truth-concept  is  false:  if  “the  true”  and  “the 
false”  were  real  objects  and  the  arguments  in  ~p,  etc.,  then 
the  sense  of  ~p  would  by  no  means  be  determined  by  Frege’s 
determination.) 

4.44  The  sign  which  arises  from  the  co-ordination  of  that  mark  “T” 
with  the  truth-possibilities  is  a propositional  sign. 

4.441  It  is  clear  that  to  the  complex  of  the  signs  “F”  and  “T”  no  object 
(or  complex  of  objects)  corresponds;  any  more  than  to  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  or  to  brackets.  There  are  no  “logical  objects”. 

Something  analogous  holds  of  course  for  all  signs,  which  ex- 
press the  same  as  the  schemata  of  “T”  and  “F”. 

4.442  Thus  e.g. 


p 

q 

T 

T 

T 

F 

T 

T 

T 

F 

F 

F 

T 

is  a propositional  sign. 

(Frege’s  assertion  sign  “P”  is  logically  altogether  meaningless; 
in  Frege  (and  Russell)  it  only  shows  that  these  authors  hold  as 
true  the  propositions  marked  in  this  way. 

“F”  belongs  therefore  to  the  propositions  no  more  than  does 
the  number  of  the  proposition.  A proposition  cannot  possibly 
assert  of  itself  that  it  is  true.) 

If  the  sequence  of  the  truth-possibilities  in  the  schema  is  once 
for  all  determined  by  a rule  of  combination,  then  the  last  column 
is  by  itself  an  expression  of  the  truth-conditions.  If  we  write  this 
column  as  a row  the  propositional  sign  becomes:  “(TT-T)(p,  q)'\ 
or  more  plainly:  “(TTFT)(p,  g)”. 

(The  number  of  places  in  the  left-hand  bracket  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  terms  in  the  right-hand  bracket.) 

4.45  For  n elementary  propositions  there  are  Ln  possible  groups  of 
truth-conditions. 
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The  groups  of  truth-conditions  which  belong  to  the  truth- 
possibilities  of  a number  of  elementary  propositions  can  be  or- 
dered in  a series. 

4.46  Among  the  possible  groups  of  truth-conditions  there  are  two 
extreme  cases. 

In  the  one  case  the  proposition  is  true  for  all  the  truth-pos- 
sibilities of  the  elementary  propositions.  We  say  that  the  truth- 
conditions  are  tautological. 

In  the  second  case  the  proposition  is  false  for  all  the  truth- 
possibilities.  The  truth-conditions  are  self-contradictory. 

In  the  first  case  we  call  the  proposition  a tautology,  in  the 
second  case  a contradiction. 

4.461  The  proposition  shows  what  it  says,  the  tautology  and  the  con- 
tradiction that  they  say  nothing. 

The  tautology  has  no  truth-conditions,  for  it  is  uncondition- 
ally true;  and  the  contradiction  is  on  no  condition  true. 

Tautology  and  contradiction  are  without  sense. 

(Like  the  point  from  which  two  arrows  go  out  in  opposite 
directions.) 

(I  know,  e.g.  nothing  about  the  weather,  when  I know  that 
it  rains  or  does  not  rain.) 

4.4611  Tautology  and  contradiction  are,  however,  not  senseless;  they 
are  part  of  the  symbolism,  in  the  same  way  that  “0”  is  part  of 
the  symbolism  of  Arithmetic. 

4.462  Tautology  and  contradiction  are  not  pictures  of  the  reality.  They 
present  no  possible  state  of  affairs.  For  the  one  allows  every 
possible  state  of  affairs,  the  other  none. 

In  the  tautology  the  conditions  of  agreement  with  the  world 
— the  presenting  relations — cancel  one  another,  so  that  it  stands 
in  no  presenting  relation  to  reality. 

4.463  The  truth-conditions  determine  the  range,  which  is  left  to  the 
facts  by  the  proposition. 

(The  proposition,  the  picture,  the  model,  are  in  a negative 
sense  like  a solid  body,  which  restricts  the  free  movement  of 
another:  in  a positive  sense,  like  the  space  limited  by  solid  sub- 
stance, in  which  a body  may  be  placed.) 
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Tautology  leaves  to  reality  the  whole  infinite  logical  space; 
contradiction  fills  the  whole  logical  space  and  leaves  no  point  to 
reality.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  can  in  any  way  determine 
reality. 

4.464  The  truth  of  tautology  is  certain,  of  propositions  possible,  of 
contradiction  impossible.  (Certain,  possible,  impossible:  here 
we  have  an  indication  of  that  gradation  which  we  need  in  the 
theory  of  probability.) 

4.465  The  logical  product  of  a tautology  and  a proposition  says  the 
same  as  the  proposition.  Therefore  that  product  is  identical 
with  the  proposition.  For  the  essence  of  the  symbol  cannot  be 
altered  without  altering  its  sense. 

4.466  To  a definite  logical  combination  of  signs  corresponds  a definite 
logical  combination  of  their  meanings;  every  arbitrary  combina- 
tion only  corresponds  to  the  unconnected  signs. 

That  is,  propositions  which  are  true  for  every  state  of  affairs 
cannot  be  combinations  of  signs  at  all,  for  otherwise  there  could 
only  correspond  to  them  definite  combinations  of  objects. 

(And  to  no  logical  combination  corresponds  no  combination 
of  the  objects.) 

Tautology  and  contradiction  are  the  limiting  cases  of  the 
combinations  of  symbols,  namely  their  dissolution. 

4.4661  Of  course  the  signs  are  also  combined  with  one  another  in  the 
tautology  and  contradiction,  i.e.  they  stand  in  relations  to  one 
another,  but  these  relations  are  meaningless,  unessential  to  the 

symbol. 

4.5  Now  it  appears  to  be  possible  to  give  the  most  general  form  of 
proposition;  i.e.  to  give  a description  of  the  propositions  of  some 
one  sign  language,  so  that  every  possible  sense  can  be  expressed 
by  a symbol,  which  falls  under  the  description,  and  so  that  every 
symbol  which  falls  under  the  description  can  express  a sense,  if 
the  meanings  of  the  names  are  chosen  accordingly. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  description  of  the  most  general  form 
of  proposition  only  what  is  essential  to  it  may  be  described — 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  most  general  form. 

That  there  is  a general  form  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there 
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cannot  be  a proposition  whose  form  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
(i.e.  constructed).  The  general  form  of  proposition  is:  Such  and 
such  is  the  case. 

4.51  Suppose  all  elementary  propositions  were  given  me:  then  we 
can  simply  ask:  what  propositions  I can  build  out  of  them.  And 
these  are  all  propositions  and  so  are  they  limited. 

4.52  The  propositions  are  everything  which  follows  from  the  totality 
of  all  elementary  propositions  (of  course  also  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  totality  of  them  all).  (So,  in  some  sense,  one  could 
say,  that  all  propositions  are  generalizations  of  the  elementary 
propositions.) 

4.53  The  general  propositional  form  is  a variable. 

5 Propositions  are  truth- functions  of  elementary  propositions. 

(An  elementary  proposition  is  a truth- function  of  itself.) 

5.01  The  elementary  propositions  are  the  truth- arguments  of  propo- 
sitions. 

5.02  It  is  natural  to  confuse  the  arguments  of  functions  with  the 
indices  of  names.  For  I recognize  the  meaning  of  the  sign  con- 
taining it  from  the  argument  just  as  much  as  from  the  index. 

In  Russell’s  “+c”,  for  example,  “c”  is  an  index  which  indicates 
that  the  whole  sign  is  the  addition  sign  for  cardinal  numbers. 
But  this  way  of  symbolizing  depends  on  arbitrary  agreement, 
and  one  could  choose  a simple  sign  instead  of  “+c”:  but  in  “~p” 
“p”  is  not  an  index  but  an  argument;  the  sense  of  “~p”  cannot 
be  understood,  unless  the  sense  of  “p”  has  previously  been  un- 
derstood. (In  the  name  Julius  Caesar,  Julius  is  an  index.  The 
index  is  always  part  of  a description  of  the  object  to  whose  name 
we  attach  it,  e.g.  The  Caesar  of  the  Julian  gens.) 

The  confusion  of  argument  and  index  is,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
at  the  root  of  Frege’s  theory  of  the  meaning  of  propositions  and 
functions.  For  Frege  the  propositions  of  logic  were  names  and 
their  arguments  the  indices  of  these  names. 

5.1  The  truth-functions  can  be  ordered  in  series. 

That  is  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  probability. 
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5.101  The  truth-functions  of  every  number  of  elementary  propositions 
can  be  written  in  a schema  of  the  following  kind: 

(TTTTj  (p,  q ) Tautology  (if  p then  p,  and  if  q then  q)  [p  D p . q D q\ 

(FTTT)(p,  q)  in  words:  Not  both  p and  q.  [~(p  . g)] 

(TFTT)(p,  q)  „ „ If  q then  p.  [q  D p) 

(TTFT)(p,  q)  ,,  „ If  p then  q.  \p  D q] 

(TTTF )(p,q)  „ „ porq.  \pV  q] 

(FFTT )(p,q)  „ „ Not  q.  [~g] 

(FTFT )(p,q)  „ „ Not  p.  [~p] 

(FTTF)(p,  q)  „ „ p or  q,  but  not  both,  [p  . ~g  : V : q . ~p] 

(TFFT)(p,  q)  „ „ If  p , then  q;  and  if  q,  then  p.  [p  = q\ 

(TFTF ){p,q)  „ „ p 

(TTFF )(p,q)  „ » q 

(FFFT)(p,  q)  „ „ Neither  p nor  q.  [~p  . or  p \ q] 

(FFTF)(p,  q)  „ „ p and  not  q.  [p  . ~g] 

(FTFF )(p,q)  „ „ q and  not  p.  [q  . ~p] 

(TFFF )(p,q)  „ „ pandg.  [p . q] 

(FFFF)(p,  q)  Contradiction  (p  and  not  p;  and  q and  not  q.)  \p  . ~p  . q . ^q\ 

Those  truth-possibilities  of  its  truth-arguments,  which  verify 
the  proposition,  I shall  call  its  truth- grounds. 

5.11  If  the  truth- grounds  which  are  common  to  a number  of  proposi- 
tions are  all  also  truth-grounds  of  some  one  proposition,  we  say 
that  the  truth  of  this  proposition  follows  from  the  truth  of  those 
propositions. 

5.12  In  particular  the  truth  of  a proposition  p follows  from  that  of  a 
proposition  q,  if  all  the  truth-grounds  of  the  second  are  truth- 
grounds  of  the  first. 

5.121  The  truth-grounds  of  q are  contained  in  those  of  p;  p follows 
from  q. 

5.122  If  p follows  from  q,  the  sense  of  “p”  is  contained  in  that  of  “g”. 

5.123  If  a god  creates  a world  in  which  certain  propositions  are  true,  he 
creates  thereby  also  a world  in  which  all  propositions  consequent 
on  them  are  true.  And  similarly  he  could  not  create  a world  in 
which  the  proposition  “p”  is  true  without  creating  all  its  objects. 

5.124  A proposition  asserts  every  proposition  which  follows  from  it. 

5.1241  “p.  qv  is  one  of  the  propositions  which  assert  “p”  and  at  the  same 

time  one  of  the  propositions  which  assert  “g”. 
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Two  propositions  are  opposed  to  one  another  if  there  is  no 
significant  proposition  which  asserts  them  both. 

Every  proposition  which  contradicts  another,  denies  it. 

5.13  That  the  truth  of  one  proposition  follows  from  the  truth  of  other 
propositions,  we  perceive  from  the  structure  of  the  propositions. 

5.131  If  the  truth  of  one  proposition  follows  from  the  truth  of  others, 
this  expresses  itself  in  relations  in  which  the  forms  of  these  prop- 
ositions stand  to  one  another,  and  we  do  not  need  to  put  them 
in  these  relations  first  by  connecting  them  with  one  another  in 
a proposition;  for  these  relations  are  internal,  and  exist  as  soon 
as,  and  by  the  very  fact  that,  the  propositions  exist. 

5.1311  When  we  conclude  from  p\/  q and  to  q the  relation  between 
the  forms  of  the  propositions  “pV  (f  and  “~p”  is  here  concealed 
by  the  method  of  symbolizing.  But  if  we  write,  e.g.  instead  of 
up  V q”  up  | q . | . p | q”  and  instead  of  “~p”  up  \p”  (p  \ q = neither 
p nor  q),  then  the  inner  connexion  becomes  obvious. 

(The  fact  that  we  can  infer  fa  from  ( x ) . fx  shows  that  gen- 
erality is  present  also  in  the  symbol  “(x)  . fx” . 

5.132  If  p follows  from  q,  I can  conclude  from  q to  p\  infer  p from  q. 

The  method  of  inference  is  to  be  understood  from  the  two 
propositions  alone. 

Only  they  themselves  can  justify  the  inference. 

Laws  of  inference,  which — as  in  Frege  and  Russell — are  to 
justify  the  conclusions,  are  senseless  and  would  be  superfluous. 

5.133  All  inference  takes  place  a priori. 

5.134  From  an  elementary  proposition  no  other  can  be  inferred. 

5.135  In  no  way  can  an  inference  be  made  from  the  existence  of  one 
state  of  affairs  to  the  existence  of  another  entirely  different  from 
it. 

5.136  There  is  no  causal  nexus  which  justifies  such  an  inference. 

5.1361  The  events  of  the  future  cannot  be  inferred  from  those  of  the 
present. 

Superstition  is  the  belief  in  the  causal  nexus. 

5.1362  The  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  the  fact  that  future  actions 
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cannot  be  known  now.  We  could  only  know  them  if  causality 
were  an  inner  necessity,  like  that  of  logical  deduction. — The 
connexion  of  knowledge  and  what  is  known  is  that  of  logical 
necessity. 

(“A  knows  that  p is  the  case”  is  senseless  if  p is  a tautology.) 

5.1363  If  from  the  fact  that  a proposition  is  obvious  to  us  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  true,  then  obviousness  is  no  justification  for  our 
belief  in  its  truth. 

5.14  If  a proposition  follows  from  another,  then  the  latter  says  more 
than  the  former,  the  former  less  than  the  latter. 

5.141  If  p follows  from  q and  q from  p then  they  are  one  and  the  same 
proposition. 

5.142  A tautology  follows  from  all  propositions:  it  says  nothing. 

5.143  Contradiction  is  something  shared  by  propositions,  which  no 
proposition  has  in  common  with  another.  Tautology  is  that 
which  is  shared  by  all  propositions,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  one  another. 

Contradiction  vanishes  so  to  speak  outside,  tautology  inside 
all  propositions. 

Contradiction  is  the  external  limit  of  the  propositions,  tau- 
tology their  substanceless  centre. 

5.15  If  Tr  is  the  number  of  the  truth-grounds  of  the  proposition  “r”, 
Trs  the  number  of  those  truth-grounds  of  the  proposition  “s” 
which  are  at  the  same  time  truth-grounds  of  “r”,  then  we  call 
the  ratio  Trs  : Tr  the  measure  of  the  probability  which  the  prop- 
osition “r”  gives  to  the  proposition  “s”. 

5.151  Suppose  in  a schema  like  that  above  in  No.  5.101  Tr  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  “T”’s  in  the  proposition  r,  Trs  the  number  of  those 
“T”’s  in  the  proposition  s,  which  stand  in  the  same  columns  as 
“T’”s  of  the  proposition  r;  then  the  proposition  r gives  to  the 
proposition  s the  probability  Trs  : Tr. 

5.1511  There  is  no  special  object  peculiar  to  probability  propositions. 

5.152  Propositions  which  have  no  truth-arguments  in  common  with 
one  another  we  call  independent. 
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Independent  propositions  (e.g.  any  two  elementary  proposi- 
tions) give  to  one  another  the  probability 

If  p follows  from  q,  the  proposition  q gives  to  the  proposition 
p the  probability  I.  The  certainty  of  logical  conclusion  is  a 
limiting  case  of  probability. 

(Application  to  tautology  and  contradiction.) 

5.153  A proposition  is  in  itself  neither  probable  nor  improbable.  An 
event  occurs  or  does  not  occur,  there  is  no  middle  course. 

5.154  In  an  urn  there  are  equal  numbers  of  white  and  black  balls  (and 
no  others).  I draw  one  ball  after  another  and  put  them  back  in 
the  urn.  Then  I can  determine  by  the  experiment  that  the  num- 
bers of  the  black  and  white  balls  which  are  drawn  approximate 
as  the  drawing  continues. 

So  this  is  not  a mathematical  fact. 

If  then,  I say,  It  is  equally  probable  that  I should  draw  a 
white  and  a black  ball,  this  means,  All  the  circumstances  known 
to  me  (including  the  natural  laws  hypothetically  assumed)  give 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  one  event  no  more  probability  than  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  other.  That  is  they  give — as  can  easily  be 
understood  from  the  above  explanations — to  each  the  probabil- 
ity §. 

What  I can  verify  by  the  experiment  is  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  two  events  is  independent  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
I have  no  closer  acquaintance. 

5.155  The  unit  of  the  probability  proposition  is:  The  circumstances — 
with  which  I am  not  further  acquainted — give  to  the  occurrence 
of  a definite  event  such  and  such  a degree  of  probability. 

5.156  Probability  is  a generalization. 

It  involves  a general  description  of  a propositional  form.  Only 
in  default  of  certainty  do  we  need  probability. 

If  we  are  not  completely  acquainted  with  a fact,  but  know 
something  about  its  form. 

(A  proposition  can,  indeed,  be  an  incomplete  picture  of  a 
certain  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  always  a complete  picture.) 

The  probability  proposition  is,  as  it  were,  an  extract  from 
other  propositions. 
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5.2  The  structures  of  propositions  stand  to  one  another  in  internal 
relations. 

5.21  We  can  bring  out  these  internal  relations  in  our  manner  of  ex- 
pression, by  presenting  a proposition  as  the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion which  produces  it  from  other  propositions  (the  bases  of  the 
operation) . 

5.22  The  operation  is  the  expression  of  a relation  between  the  struc- 
tures of  its  result  and  its  bases. 

5.23  The  operation  is  that  which  must  happen  to  a proposition  in 
order  to  make  another  out  of  it. 

5.231  And  that  will  naturally  depend  on  their  formal  properties,  on 
the  internal  similarity  of  their  forms. 

5.232  The  internal  relation  which  orders  a series  is  equivalent  to  the 
operation  by  which  one  term  arises  from  another. 

5.233  The  first  place  in  which  an  operation  can  occur  is  where  a prop- 
osition arises  from  another  in  a logically  significant  way;  i.e. 
where  the  logical  construction  of  the  proposition  begins. 

5.234  The  truth-functions  of  elementary  propositions,  are  results  of 
operations  which  have  the  elementary  propositions  as  bases.  (I 
call  these  operations,  truth-operations.) 

5.2341  The  sense  of  a truth-function  of  p is  a function  of  the  sense  of  p. 

Denial,  logical  addition,  logical  multiplication,  etc.  etc.,  are 
operations. 

(Denial  reverses  the  sense  of  a proposition.) 

5.24  An  operation  shows  itself  in  a variable;  it  shows  how  we  can 
proceed  from  one  form  of  proposition  to  another. 

It  gives  expression  to  the  difference  between  the  forms. 

(And  that  which  is  common  to  the  bases,  and  the  result  of 
an  operation,  is  the  bases  themselves.) 

5.241  The  operation  does  not  characterize  a form  but  only  the  differ- 
ence between  forms. 

5.242  The  same  operation  which  makes  “g”  from  “p”,  makes  “r”  from 
“g”,  and  so  on.  This  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  fact  that 
“p”,  “g”,  “r”,  etc.,  are  variables  which  give  general  expression  to 
certain  formal  relations. 
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5.25  The  occurrence  of  an  operation  does  not  characterize  the  sense 
of  a proposition. 

For  an  operation  does  not  assert  anything;  only  its  result 
does,  and  this  depends  on  the  bases  of  the  operation. 

(Operation  and  function  must  not  be  confused  with  one  an- 
other.) 

5.251  A function  cannot  be  its  own  argument,  but  the  result  of  an 
operation  can  be  its  own  basis. 

5.252  Only  in  this  way  is  the  progress  from  term  to  term  in  a formal 
series  possible  (from  type  to  type  in  the  hierarchy  of  Russell 
and  Whitehead).  (Russell  and  Whitehead  have  not  admitted 
the  possibility  of  this  progress  but  have  made  use  of  it  all  the 
same.) 

5.2521  The  repeated  application  of  an  operation  to  its  own  result  I call 
its  successive  application  (“O'O'O'a”  is  the  result  of  the  threefold 
successive  application  of  “0'£”  to  “a”). 

In  a similar  sense  I speak  of  the  successive  application  of 
several  operations  to  a number  of  propositions. 

5.2522  The  general  term  of  the  formal  series  a,  O' a,  O' O' a,  ....  I write 
thus:  “[a,  x,  0'x\\  This  expression  in  brackets  is  a variable.  The 
first  term  of  the  expression  is  the  beginning  of  the  formal  series, 
the  second  the  form  of  an  arbitrary  term  x of  the  series,  and 
the  third  the  form  of  that  term  of  the  series  which  immediately 
follows  x. 

5.2523  The  concept  of  the  successive  application  of  an  operation  is 
equivalent  to  the  concept  “and  so  on”. 

5.253  One  operation  can  reverse  the  effect  of  another.  Operations  can 
cancel  one  another. 

5.254  Operations  can  vanish  (e.g.  denial  in  = p). 

5.3  All  propositions  are  results  of  truth-operations  on  the  elemen- 
tary propositions. 

The  truth-operation  is  the  way  in  which  a truth-function 
arises  from  elementary  propositions. 

According  to  the  nature  of  truth-operations,  in  the  same  way 
as  out  of  elementary  propositions  arise  their  truth- functions, 
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from  truth-functions  arises  a new  one.  Every  truth-operation 
creates  from  truth-functions  of  elementary  propositions  another 
truth- function  of  elementary  propositions,  i.e.  a proposition. 
The  result  of  every  truth-operation  on  the  results  of  truth-oper- 
ations on  elementary  propositions  is  also  the  result  of  one  truth- 
operation  on  elementary  propositions. 

Every  proposition  is  the  result  of  truth-operations  on  ele- 
mentary propositions. 

5.31  The  Schemata  No.  4.31  are  also  significant,  if  “p”,  “q”,  “r”,  etc. 
are  not  elementary  propositions. 

And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  propositional  sign  in  No.  4.442 
expresses  one  truth-function  of  elementary  propositions  even 
when  “p”  and 11  q”  are  truth-functions  of  elementary  propositions. 

5.32  All  truth-functions  are  results  of  the  successive  application  of  a 
finite  number  of  truth-operations  to  elementary  propositions. 

5.4  Here  it  becomes  clear  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  “logical 
objects”  or  “logical  constants”  (in  the  sense  of  Frege  and  Russell). 

5.41  For  all  those  results  of  truth-operations  on  truth-functions  are 
identical,  which  are  one  and  the  same  truth-function  of  elemen- 
tary propositions. 

5.42  That  V,  D,  etc.,  are  not  relations  in  the  sense  of  right  and  left, 
etc.,  is  obvious. 

The  possibility  of  crosswise  definition  of  the  logical  “primitive 
signs”  of  Frege  and  Russell  shows  by  itself  that  these  are  not 
primitive  signs  and  that  they  signify  no  relations. 

And  it  is  obvious  that  the  “D”  which  we  define  by  means  of 
“~”  and  “V”  is  identical  with  that  by  which  we  define  “V”  with 
the  help  of  and  that  this  “V”  is  the  same  as  the  first,  and 
so  on. 

5.43  That  from  a fact  p an  infinite  number  of  others  should  follow, 
namely  ~~p,  ~~~~p,  etc.,  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  believed,  and 
it  is  no  less  wonderful  that  the  infinite  number  of  propositions  of 
logic  (of  mathematics)  should  follow  from  half  a dozen  “primitive 
propositions”. 

But  all  propositions  of  logic  say  the  same  thing.  That  is, 
nothing. 
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5.44  Truth-functions  are  not  material  functions. 

If  e.g.  an  affirmation  can  be  produced  by  repeated  denial,  is 
the  denial — in  any  sense — contained  in  the  affirmation? 

Does  deny  ~p,  or  does  it  affirm  p;  or  both? 

The  proposition  “~~p”  does  not  treat  of  denial  as  an  object, 
but  the  possibility  of  denial  is  already  prejudged  in  affirmation. 

And  if  there  was  an  object  called  then  would 

have  to  say  something  other  than  “p”.  For  the  one  proposition 
would  then  treat  of  ~,  the  other  would  not. 

5.441  This  disappearance  of  the  apparent  logical  constants  also  occurs 
if  “~(3x) . ~/x”  says  the  same  as  “(x) . f x'\  or  “(3a;) . fx . x = a” 
the  same  as  “fa”. 

5.442  If  a proposition  is  given  to  us  then  the  results  of  all  truth- 
operations  which  have  it  as  their  basis  are  given  with  it. 

5.45  If  there  are  logical  primitive  signs  a correct  logic  must  make  clear 
their  position  relative  to  one  another  and  justify  their  existence. 
The  construction  of  logic  out  of  its  primitive  signs  must  become 
clear. 

5.451  If  logic  has  primitive  ideas  these  must  be  independent  of  one  an- 
other. If  a primitive  idea  is  introduced  it  must  be  introduced  in 
all  contexts  in  which  it  occurs  at  all.  One  cannot  therefore  intro- 
duce it  for  one  context  and  then  again  for  another.  For  example, 
if  denial  is  introduced,  we  must  understand  it  in  propositions  of 
the  form  “~p”,  just  as  in  propositions  like  “ (pVg)”,  “(3 x).~fx” 
and  others.  We  may  not  first  introduce  it  for  one  class  of  cases 
and  then  for  another,  for  it  would  then  remain  doubtful  whether 
its  meaning  in  the  two  cases  was  the  same,  and  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  use  the  same  way  of  symbolizing  in  the  two  cases. 

(In  short,  what  Frege  (“Grundgesetze  der  Arithmetik”)  has 
said  about  the  introduction  of  signs  by  definitions  holds,  mutatis 
mutandis,  for  the  introduction  of  primitive  signs  also.) 

5.452  The  introduction  of  a new  expedient  in  the  symbolism  of  logic 
must  always  be  an  event  full  of  consequences.  No  new  symbol 
may  be  introduced  in  logic  in  brackets  or  in  the  margin — with, 
so  to  speak,  an  entirely  innocent  face. 

(Thus  in  the  “Principia  Mathematica”  of  Russell  and  White- 
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head  there  occur  definitions  and  primitive  propositions  in  words. 
Why  suddenly  words  here?  This  would  need  a justification. 
There  was  none,  and  can  be  none  for  the  process  is  actually 
not  allowed.) 

But  if  the  introduction  of  a new  expedient  has  proved  nec- 
essary in  one  place,  we  must  immediately  ask:  Where  is  this 
expedient  always  to  be  used?  Its  position  in  logic  must  be  made 
clear. 

5.453  All  numbers  in  logic  must  be  capable  of  justification. 

Or  rather  it  must  become  plain  that  there  are  no  numbers 
in  logic. 

There  are  no  pre-eminent  numbers. 

5.454  In  logic  there  is  no  side  by  side,  there  can  be  no  classification. 

In  logic  there  cannot  be  a more  general  and  a more  special. 

5.4541  The  solution  of  logical  problems  must  be  simple  for  they  set  the 
standard  of  simplicity. 

Men  have  always  thought  that  there  must  be  a sphere  of 
questions  whose  answers — a priori — are  symmetrical  and  united 
into  a closed  regular  structure. 

A sphere  in  which  the  proposition,  simplex  sigillum  veri,  is 
valid. 

5.46  When  we  have  rightly  introduced  the  logical  signs,  the  sense  of 
all  their  combinations  has  been  already  introduced  with  them: 
therefore  not  only  up  V q”  but  also  “~(p  V ~q)”,  etc.  etc.  We 
should  then  already  have  introduced  the  effect  of  all  possible 
combinations  of  brackets;  and  it  would  then  have  become  clear 
that  the  proper  general  primitive  signs  are  not  “pVg”,  “(3 x).fx”, 
etc.,  but  the  most  general  form  of  their  combinations. 

5.461  The  apparently  unimportant  fact  that  the  apparent  relations 
like  V and  D need  brackets — unlike  real  relations  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  use  of  brackets  with  these  apparent  primitive  signs  shows 
that  these  are  not  the  real  primitive  signs;  and  nobody  of  course 
would  believe  that  the  brackets  have  meaning  by  themselves. 

5.4611  Logical  operation  signs  are  punctuations. 
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5.47  It  is  clear  that  everything  which  can  be  said  beforehand  about 
the  form  of  all  propositions  at  all  can  be  said  on  one  occasion. 

For  all  logical  operations  are  already  contained  in  the  elemen- 
tary proposition.  For  “ fa ” says  the  same  as  “(=h)  . fx  . x = a”. 

Where  there  is  composition,  there  is  argument  and  function, 
and  where  these  are,  all  logical  constants  already  are. 

One  could  say:  the  one  logical  constant  is  that  which  all 
propositions,  according  to  their  nature,  have  in  common  with 
one  another. 

That  however  is  the  general  form  of  proposition. 

5.471  The  general  form  of  proposition  is  the  essence  of  proposition. 

5.4711  To  give  the  essence  of  proposition  means  to  give  the  essence  of 
all  description,  therefore  the  essence  of  the  world. 

5.472  The  description  of  the  most  general  propositional  form  is  the 
description  of  the  one  and  only  general  primitive  sign  in  logic. 

5.473  Logic  must  take  care  of  itself. 

A possible  sign  must  also  be  able  to  signify.  Everything 
which  is  possible  in  logic  is  also  permitted.  (“Socrates  is  identi- 
cal” means  nothing  because  there  is  no  property  which  is  called 
“identical”.  The  proposition  is  senseless  because  we  have  not 
made  some  arbitrary  determination,  not  because  the  symbol  is 
in  itself  unpermissible.) 

In  a certain  sense  we  cannot  make  mistakes  in  logic. 

5.4731  Self-evidence,  of  which  Russell  has  said  so  much,  can  only  be 
discarded  in  logic  by  language  itself  preventing  every  logical  mis- 
take. That  logic  is  a priori  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
think  illogically. 

5.4732  We  cannot  give  a sign  the  wrong  sense. 

5.47321  Occam’s  razor  is,  of  course,  not  an  arbitrary  rule  nor  one  justified 
by  its  practical  success.  It  simply  says  that  unnecessary  elements 
in  a symbolism  mean  nothing. 

Signs  which  serve  one  purpose  are  logically  equivalent,  signs 
which  serve  no  purpose  are  logically  meaningless. 

5.4733  Frege  says:  Every  legitimately  constructed  proposition  must 
have  a sense;  and  I say:  Every  possible  proposition  is  legit- 
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imately  constructed,  and  if  it  has  no  sense  this  can  only  be 
because  we  have  given  no  meaning  to  some  of  its  constituent 
parts. 

(Even  if  we  believe  that  we  have  done  so.) 

Thus  “Socrates  is  identical”  says  nothing,  because  we  have 
given  no  meaning  to  the  word  “identical”  as  adjective.  For  when 
it  occurs  as  the  sign  of  equality  it  symbolizes  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way — the  symbolizing  relation  is  another — therefore  the 
symbol  is  in  the  two  cases  entirely  different;  the  two  symbols 
have  the  sign  in  common  with  one  another  only  by  accident. 

5.474  The  number  of  necessary  fundamental  operations  depends  only 
on  our  notation. 

5.475  It  is  only  a question  of  constructing  a system  of  signs  of  a definite 
number  of  dimensions — of  a definite  mathematical  multiplicity. 

5.476  It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  a number  of 
primitive  ideas  which  must  be  signified  but  with  the  expression 
of  a rule. 

5.5  Every  truth-function  is  a result  of  the  successive  application  of 
the  operation  ( T)(£, . . . .)  to  elementary  propositions. 

This  operation  denies  all  the  propositions  in  the  right-hand 
bracket  and  I call  it  the  negation  of  these  propositions. 

5.501  An  expression  in  brackets  whose  terms  are  propositions  I indi- 
cate— if  the  order  of  the  terms  in  the  bracket  is  indifferent — by 
a sign  of  the  form  “(£)”.  “£”  is  a variable  whose  values  are  the 
terms  of  the  expression  in  brackets,  and  the  line  over  the  variable 
indicates  that  it  stands  for  all  its  values  in  the  bracket. 

(Thus  if  £ has  the  3 values  P,  Q,  R,  then  (£)  = (P,  Q,  R).) 

The  values  of  the  variables  must  be  determined. 

The  determination  is  the  description  of  the  propositions 
which  the  variable  stands  for. 

How  the  description  of  the  terms  of  the  expression  in  brackets 
takes  place  is  unessential. 

We  may  distinguish  3 kinds  of  description:  1.  Direct  enu- 
meration. In  this  case  we  can  place  simply  its  constant  values 
instead  of  the  variable.  2.  Giving  a function  fx,  whose  values  for 
all  values  of  x are  the  propositions  to  be  described.  3.  Giving 
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a formal  law,  according  to  which  those  propositions  are  con- 
structed. In  this  case  the  terms  of  the  expression  in  brackets  are 
all  the  terms  of  a formal  series. 

5.502  Therefore  I write  instead  of  “( T)(£, . . . .)”,  “iV(£)”. 

N(£)  is  the  negation  of  all  the  values  of  the  propositional 
variable  £. 

5.503  As  it  is  obviously  easy  to  express  how  propositions  can  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  this  operation  and  how  propositions  are 
not  to  be  constructed  by  means  of  it,  this  must  be  capable  of 
exact  expression. 

5.51  If  £ has  only  one  value,  then  7V(£)  = ~p  (not  p),  if  it  has  two 
values  then  iV(£)  = ~p  . ~g  (neither  p nor  q). 

5.511  How  can  the  all-embracing  logic  which  mirrors  the  world  use 
such  special  catches  and  manipulations?  Only  because  all  these 
are  connected  into  an  infinitely  fine  network,  to  the  great  mirror. 

5.512  “~p”  is  true  if  “p”  is  false.  Therefore  in  the  true  proposition 
“~p”  “p”  is  a false  proposition.  How  then  can  the  stroke 
bring  it  into  agreement  with  reality? 

That  which  denies  in  “~p”  is  however  not  but  that  which 
all  signs  of  this  notation,  which  deny  p,  have  in  common. 

Hence  the  common  rule  according  to  which  “~p”,  “~~~p”, 
“~pV~p”,  “~p.~p”,  etc.  etc.  (to  infinity)  are  constructed.  And 
this  which  is  common  to  them  all  mirrors  denial. 

5.513  We  could  say:  What  is  common  to  all  symbols,  which  assert 
both  p and  q , is  the  proposition  “p  . q What  is  common  to  all 
symbols,  which  assert  either  p or  q,  is  the  proposition  “p  V q”. 

And  similarly  we  can  say:  Two  propositions  are  opposed 
to  one  another  when  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  one 
another;  and  every  proposition  has  only  one  negative,  because 
there  is  only  one  proposition  which  lies  altogether  outside  it. 

Thus  even  in  Russell’s  notation  it  is  evident  that  “q  : p V~p” 
says  the  same  as  “g”;  that  “p  V ~p”  says  nothing. 

5.514  If  a notation  is  fixed,  there  is  in  it  a rule  according  to  which 
all  the  propositions  denying  p are  constructed,  a rule  according 
to  which  all  the  propositions  asserting  p are  constructed,  a rule 
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according  to  which  all  the  propositions  asserting  p or  q are  con- 
structed, and  so  on.  These  rules  are  equivalent  to  the  symbols 
and  in  them  their  sense  is  mirrored. 

5.515  It  must  be  recognized  in  our  symbols  that  what  is  connected  by 
“V”,  etc.,  must  be  propositions. 

And  this  is  the  case,  for  the  symbols  “p”  and  “g”  presuppose 
“V”,  etc.  If  the  sign  “p”  in  “p  V g”  does  not  stand  for  a 
complex  sign,  then  by  itself  it  cannot  have  sense;  but  then  also 
the  signs  “p  V p”,  “p  . p”,  etc.  which  have  the  same  sense  as  “p” 
have  no  sense.  If,  however,  “p  Vp”  has  no  sense,  then  also  “p  Vg” 
can  have  no  sense. 

5.5151  Must  the  sign  of  the  negative  proposition  be  constructed  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  the  positive?  Why  should  one  not  be  able 
to  express  the  negative  proposition  by  means  of  a negative  fact? 
(Like:  if  “a”  does  not  stand  in  a certain  relation  to  “5”,  it  could 
express  that  aRb  is  not  the  case.) 

But  here  also  the  negative  proposition  is  indirectly  con- 
structed with  the  positive. 

The  positive  proposition  must  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  negative  proposition  and  conversely. 

5.52  If  the  values  of  £ are  the  total  values  of  a function  fx  for  all 
values  of  x,  then  iV(£)  (3x)  . fx. 

5.521  I separate  the  concept  all  from  the  truth-function. 

Frege  and  Russell  have  introduced  generality  in  connexion 
with  the  logical  product  or  the  logical  sum.  Then  it  would  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  propositions  “(3x) . fx ” and  u(x) . fx” 
in  which  both  ideas  he  concealed. 

5.522  That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  “symbolism  of  generality”  is  firstly, 
that  it  refers  to  a logical  prototype,  and  secondly,  that  it  makes 
constants  prominent. 

5.523  The  generality  symbol  occurs  as  an  argument. 

5.524  If  the  objects  are  given,  therewith  are  all  objects  also  given. 

If  the  elementary  propositions  are  given,  then  therewith  all 
elementary  propositions  are  also  given. 

5.525  It  is  not  correct  to  render  the  proposition  “(3x) . fx” — as  Russell 
does — in  words  “ fx  is  possible ”. 
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Certainty,  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a state  of  affairs  are 
not  expressed  by  a proposition  but  by  the  fact  that  an  expression 
is  a tautology,  a significant  proposition  or  a contradiction. 

That  precedent  to  which  one  would  always  appeal,  must  be 
present  in  the  symbol  itself. 

5.526  One  can  describe  the  world  completely  by  completely  general- 
ized propositions,  i.  e.  without  from  the  outset  co-ordinating  any 
name  with  a definite  object. 

In  order  then  to  arrive  at  the  customary  way  of  expression 
we  need  simply  say  after  an  expression  “there  is  one  and  only 
one  x,  which  . . . and  this  x is  a. 

5.5261  A completely  generalized  proposition  is  like  every  other  proposi- 
tion composite.  (This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  “(3x,  0) . 

we  must  mention  “0”  and  uxv  separately.  Both  stand  indepen- 
dently in  signifying  relations  to  the  world  as  in  the  ungeneralized 
proposition.) 

A characteristic  of  a composite  symbol:  it  has  something  in 
common  with  other  symbols. 

5.5262  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  every  proposition  alters  something 
in  the  general  structure  of  the  world.  And  the  range  which  is 
allowed  to  its  structure  by  the  totality  of  elementary  proposi- 
tions is  exactly  that  which  the  completely  general  propositions 
delimit. 

(If  an  elementary  proposition  is  true,  then,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  one  more  elementary  proposition  true.) 

5.53  Identity  of  the  object  I express  by  identity  of  the  sign  and  not  by 
means  of  a sign  of  identity.  Difference  of  the  objects  by  difference 
of  the  signs. 

5.5301  That  identity  is  not  a relation  between  objects  is  obvious.  This 
becomes  very  clear  if,  for  example,  one  considers  the  proposition 
“( x ) : fx.  D .x  = a”.  What  this  proposition  says  is  simply  that 
only  a satisfies  the  function  /,  and  not  that  only  such  things 
satisfy  the  function  / which  have  a certain  relation  to  a. 

One  could  of  course  say  that  in  fact  only  a has  this  relation 
to  a,  but  in  order  to  express  this  we  should  need  the  sign  of 
identity  itself. 
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5.5302  Russell’s  definition  of  “=”  won’t  do;  because  according  to  it  one 
cannot  say  that  two  objects  have  all  their  properties  in  com- 
mon. (Even  if  this  proposition  is  never  true,  it  is  nevertheless 

significant.) 

5.5303  Roughly  speaking:  to  say  of  two  things  that  they  are  identical  is 
nonsense,  and  to  say  of  one  thing  that  it  is  identical  with  itself 
is  to  say  nothing. 

5.531  I write  therefore  not  “/(a,  b)  .a  = 6”,  but  “/(a,  a)”  (or  “/(&,  6)”). 
And  not  “f(a,b).  ~a  = 6”,  but  “/(a,  6)”. 

5.532  And  analogously:  not  “(3x,y).f(x,y).x  = y”,  but  “(3x).  f(x,  re)”; 

and  not  “(3x,y)  . f(x,y ) . = y”,  but  “(3a;,  y)  . /(x,y)”. 

(Therefore  instead  of  Russell’s  “(3a;,  y)  . f(x,y)”:  “(3a;,  y)  . 
f(x,y)  . V . (3a;)  . f(x,x)n.) 

5.5321  Instead  of  “(a;)  : fxDx  = a ” we  therefore  write  e.q.  “(3a;).  fx.  D 
.fa  : ~(3 x,y)  . fx  . fy’ ’. 

And  the  proposition  uonly  one  x satisfies  /()”  reads:  “(3a;)  . 
fx  : ~(3 x,y)  . fx  . fy ”. 

5.533  The  identity  sign  is  therefore  not  an  essential  constituent  of  log- 
ical notation. 

5.534  And  we  see  that  apparent  propositions  like:  “a  = a”,  “a  = b .b  = 
c.  D a = c”,  “(x)  . x = x'\  “(3a;)  . x = a”,  etc.  cannot  be  written 
in  a correct  logical  notation  at  all. 

5.535  So  all  problems  disappear  which  are  connected  with  such  pseu- 
do-propositions. 

This  is  the  place  to  solve  all  the  problems  which  arise  through 
Russell’s  “Axiom  of  Infinity”. 

What  the  axiom  of  infinity  is  meant  to  say  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  language  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  names  with  different  meanings. 

5.5351  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  one  is  tempted  to  use  expres- 
sions of  the  form  “a  = a”  or  up  D p”  and  of  that  kind.  And 
indeed  this  takes  place  when  one  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
archetype  Proposition,  Thing,  etc.  So  Russell  in  the  Principles 
of  Mathematics  has  rendered  the  nonsense  “p  is  a proposition”  in 
symbols  by  up  D p”  and  has  put  it  as  hypothesis  before  certain 
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propositions  to  show  that  their  places  for  arguments  could  only 
be  occupied  by  propositions. 

(It  is  nonsense  to  place  the  hypothesis  p D p before  a propo- 
sition in  order  to  ensure  that  its  arguments  have  the  right  form, 
because  the  hypothesis  for  a non-proposition  as  argument  be- 
comes not  false  but  meaningless,  and  because  the  proposition 
itself  becomes  senseless  for  arguments  of  the  wrong  kind,  and 
therefore  it  survives  the  wrong  arguments  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  the  senseless  hypothesis  attached  for  this  purpose.) 

5.5352  Similarly  it  was  proposed  to  express  “There  are  no  things”  by 
“~(3x)  . x = x”.  But  even  if  this  were  a proposition — would  it 
not  be  true  if  indeed  “There  were  things”,  but  these  were  not 
identical  with  themselves? 

5.54  In  the  general  propositional  form,  propositions  occur  in  a prop- 
osition only  as  bases  of  the  truth-operations. 

5.541  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  there  were  also  a different  way  in 
which  one  proposition  could  occur  in  another. 

Especially  in  certain  propositional  forms  of  psychology,  like 
“A  thinks,  that  p is  the  case”,  or  “A  thinks  p”,  etc. 

Here  it  appears  superficially  as  if  the  proposition  p stood  to 
the  object  A in  a kind  of  relation. 

(And  in  modern  epistemology  (Russell,  Moore,  etc.)  those 
propositions  have  been  conceived  in  this  way.) 

5.542  But  it  is  clear  that  “A  believes  that  p”,  “A  thinks  p”,  “A  says  p”, 
are  of  the  form  “‘p’  says  p”:  and  here  we  have  no  co-ordination 
of  a fact  and  an  object,  but  a co-ordination  of  facts  by  means  of 
a co-ordination  of  their  objects. 

5.5421  This  shows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  soul — the  subject, 
etc. — as  it  is  conceived  in  contemporary  superficial  psychology. 

A composite  soul  would  not  be  a soul  any  longer. 

5.5422  The  correct  explanation  of  the  form  of  the  proposition  “A  judges 
p”  must  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  a nonsense.  (Russell’s 
theory  does  not  satisfy  this  condition.) 

5.5423  To  perceive  a complex  means  to  perceive  that  its  constituents 
are  combined  in  such  and  such  a way. 
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5.55 

5.551 

5.552 

5.5521 

5.553 


This  perhaps  explains  that  the  figure 


6 b 


can  be  seen  in  two  ways  as  a cube;  and  all  similar  phenomena. 
For  we  really  see  two  different  facts. 

(If  I fix  my  eyes  first  on  the  corners  a and  only  glance  at  b, 
a appears  in  front  and  b behind,  and  vice  versa.) 

We  must  now  answer  a priori  the  question  as  to  all  possible  forms 
of  the  elementary  propositions. 

The  elementary  proposition  consists  of  names.  Since  we  can- 
not give  the  number  of  names  with  different  meanings,  we  cannot 
give  the  composition  of  the  elementary  proposition. 

Our  fundamental  principle  is  that  every  question  which  can  be 
decided  at  all  by  logic  can  be  decided  without  further  trouble. 

(And  if  we  get  into  a situation  where  we  need  to  answer  such 
a problem  by  looking  at  the  world,  this  shows  that  we  are  on  a 
fundamentally  wrong  track.) 

The  “experience”  which  we  need  to  understand  logic  is  not  that 
such  and  such  is  the  case,  but  that  something  is;  but  that  is  no 
experience. 

Logic  precedes  every  experience — that  something  is  so. 

It  is  before  the  How,  not  before  the  What. 

And  if  this  were  not  the  case,  how  could  we  apply  logic?  We 
could  say:  if  there  were  a logic,  even  if  there  were  no  world,  how 
then  could  there  be  a logic,  since  there  is  a world? 

Russell  said  that  there  were  simple  relations  between  different 
numbers  of  things  (individuals).  But  between  what  numbers? 
And  how  should  this  be  decided — by  experience? 

(There  is  no  pre-eminent  number.) 
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5.554  The  enumeration  of  any  special  forms  would  be  entirely  arbi- 
trary. 

5.5541  It  should  be  possible  to  decide  a priori  whether,  for  example,  I 
can  get  into  a situation  in  which  I need  to  symbolize  with  a sign 
of  a 27-termed  relation. 

5.5542  May  we  then  ask  this  at  all?  Can  we  set  out  a sign  form  and 
not  know  whether  anything  can  correspond  to  it? 

Has  the  question  sense:  what  must  be  in  order  that  some- 
thing can  be  the  case? 

5.555  It  is  clear  that  we  have  a concept  of  the  elementary  proposition 
apart  from  its  special  logical  form. 

Where,  however,  we  can  build  symbols  according  to  a system, 
there  this  system  is  the  logically  important  thing  and  not  the 
single  symbols. 

And  how  would  it  be  possible  that  I should  have  to  deal  with 
forms  in  logic  which  I can  invent:  but  I must  have  to  deal  with 
that  which  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  invent  them. 

5.556  There  cannot  be  a hierarchy  of  the  forms  of  the  elementary  prop- 
ositions. Only  that  which  we  ourselves  construct  can  we  foresee. 

5.5561  Empirical  reality  is  limited  by  the  totality  of  objects.  The 
boundary  appears  again  in  the  totality  of  elementary  propo- 
sitions. 

The  hierarchies  are  and  must  be  independent  of  reality. 

5.5562  If  we  know  on  purely  logical  grounds,  that  there  must  be  ele- 
mentary propositions,  then  this  must  be  known  by  everyone  who 
understands  the  propositions  in  their  unanalysed  form. 

5.5563  All  propositions  of  our  colloquial  language  are  actually,  just  as 
they  are,  logically  completely  in  order.  That  most  simple  thing 
which  we  ought  to  give  here  is  not  a simile  of  truth  but  the 
complete  truth  itself. 

(Our  problems  are  not  abstract  but  perhaps  the  most  con- 
crete that  there  are.) 

5.557  The  application  of  logic  decides  what  elementary  propositions 
there  are. 

What  lies  in  the  application  logic  cannot  anticipate. 
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It  is  clear  that  logic  may  not  collide  with  its  application. 

But  logic  must  have  contact  with  its  application. 

Therefore  logic  and  its  application  may  not  overlap  one  an- 
other. 

5.5571  If  I cannot  give  elementary  propositions  a priori  then  it  must 
lead  to  obvious  nonsense  to  try  to  give  them. 

5.6  The  limits  of  my  language  mean  the  limits  of  my  world. 

5.61  Logic  fills  the  world:  the  limits  of  the  world  are  also  its  limits. 

We  cannot  therefore  say  in  logic:  This  and  this  there  is  in 
the  world,  that  there  is  not. 

For  that  would  apparently  presuppose  that  we  exclude  cer- 
tain possibilities,  and  this  cannot  be  the  case  since  otherwise 
logic  must  get  outside  the  limits  of  the  world:  that  is,  if  it  could 
consider  these  limits  from  the  other  side  also. 

What  we  cannot  think,  that  we  cannot  think:  we  cannot 
therefore  say  what  we  cannot  think. 

5.62  This  remark  provides  a key  to  the  question,  to  what  extent  solip- 
sism is  a truth. 

In  fact  what  solipsism  means , is  quite  correct,  only  it  cannot 
be  said,  but  it  shows  itself. 

That  the  world  is  my  world,  shows  itself  in  the  fact  that  the 
limits  of  the  language  (the  language  which  only  I understand) 
mean  the  limits  of  my  world. 

5.621  The  world  and  life  are  one. 

5.63  I am  my  world.  (The  microcosm.) 

5.631  The  thinking,  presenting  subject;  there  is  no  such  thing. 

If  I wrote  a book  “The  world  as  I found  it”,  I should  also  have 
therein  to  report  on  my  body  and  say  which  members  obey  my 
will  and  which  do  not,  etc.  This  then  would  be  a method  of 
isolating  the  subject  or  rather  of  showing  that  in  an  important 
sense  there  is  no  subject:  that  is  to  say,  of  it  alone  in  this  book 
mention  could  not  be  made. 

5.632  The  subject  does  not  belong  to  the  world  but  it  is  a limit  of  the 
world. 
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5.633  Where  in  the  world  is  a metaphysical  subject  to  be  noted? 

You  say  that  this  case  is  altogether  like  that  of  the  eye  and 
the  held  of  sight.  But  you  do  not  really  see  the  eye. 

And  from  nothing  in  the  field  of  sight  can  it  be  concluded 
that  it  is  seen  from  an  eye. 

5.6331  For  the  held  of  sight  has  not  a form  like  this: 


5.634  This  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  no  part  of  our  experience  is 
also  a priori. 

Everything  we  see  could  also  be  otherwise. 

Everything  we  can  describe  at  all  could  also  be  otherwise. 

There  is  no  order  of  things  a priori. 

5.64  Here  we  see  that  solipsism  strictly  carried  out  coincides  with 
pure  realism.  The  I in  solipsism  shrinks  to  an  extensionless 
point  and  there  remains  the  reality  co-ordinated  with  it. 

5.641  There  is  therefore  really  a sense  in  which  in  philosophy  we  can 
talk  of  a non-psychological  I. 

The  I occurs  in  philosophy  through  the  fact  that  the  “world 
is  my  world”. 

The  philosophical  I is  not  the  man,  not  the  human  body  or 
the  human  soul  of  which  psychology  treats,  but  the  metaphysical 
subject,  the  limit — not  a part  of  the  world. 

6 The  general  form  of  truth-function  is:  [p,  £,  iV(£)]. 

This  is  the  general  form  of  proposition. 

6.001  This  says  nothing  else  than  that  every  proposition  is  the  result  of 
successive  applications  of  the  operation  Nr(fi)  to  the  elementary 
propositions. 

6.002  If  we  are  given  the  general  form  of  the  way  in  which  a proposition 
is  constructed,  then  thereby  we  are  also  given  the  general  form  of 
the  way  in  which  by  an  operation  out  of  one  proposition  another 
can  be  created. 
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6.01  The  general  form  of  the  operation  ST (77)  is  therefore:  [£,  N(£)]'(r)) 

(=  tn,  I.  JV(f)l)- 

This  is  the  most  general  form  of  transition  from  one  propo- 
sition to  another. 

6.02  And  thus  we  come  to  numbers:  I define 

x = fl°'x  Def.  and 
STST'x  = Qr+l'x  Def. 

According,  then,  to  these  symbolic  rules  we  write  the  series 
x,  fl'x,  Cl'Q'x,  fl'fl'fl'x 

as:  n°'x,  n0+1,x,  n0+1+vx,  S20+1+1+1/a: 

Therefore  I write  in  place  of  “[x,  £,  Q'£]”, 

“[tt0,x,  Wx,  nu+1'x\\ 

And  I define: 

0 + 1 = 1 Def. 

0 + 1 + 1 = 2 Def. 

0 + 1 + 1 + 1 = 3 Def. 
and  so  on. 

6.021  A number  is  the  exponent  of  an  operation. 

6.022  The  concept  number  is  nothing  else  than  that  which  is  common 
to  all  numbers,  the  general  form  of  number. 

The  concept  number  is  the  variable  number. 

And  the  concept  of  equality  of  numbers  is  the  general  form 
of  all  special  equalities  of  numbers. 

6.03  The  general  form  of  the  cardinal  number  is:  [0,£,  £ + 1]. 

6.031  The  theory  of  classes  is  altogether  superfluous  in  mathematics. 

This  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  generality  which  we 
need  in  mathematics  is  not  the  accidental  one. 

6.1  The  propositions  of  logic  are  tautologies. 
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6.11  The  propositions  of  logic  therefore  say  nothing.  (They  are  the 
analytical  propositions.) 

6.111  Theories  which  make  a proposition  of  logic  appear  substantial 
are  always  false.  One  could  e.g.  believe  that  the  words  “true” 
and  “false”  signify  two  properties  among  other  properties,  and 
then  it  would  appear  as  a remarkable  fact  that  every  proposi- 
tion possesses  one  of  these  properties.  This  now  by  no  means 
appears  self-evident,  no  more  so  than  the  proposition  “All  roses 
are  either  yellow  or  red”  would  sound  even  if  it  were  true.  Indeed 
our  proposition  now  gets  quite  the  character  of  a proposition  of 
natural  science  and  this  is  a certain  symptom  of  its  being  falsely 
understood. 

6.112  The  correct  explanation  of  logical  propositions  must  give  them 
a peculiar  position  among  all  propositions. 

6.113  It  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  logical  propositions  that  one  can 
perceive  in  the  symbol  alone  that  they  are  true;  and  this  fact 
contains  in  itself  the  whole  philosophy  of  logic.  And  so  also  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
non-logical  propositions  can  not  be  recognized  from  the  propo- 
sitions alone. 

6.12  The  fact  that  the  propositions  of  logic  are  tautologies  shows  the 
formal — logical — properties  of  language,  of  the  world. 

That  its  constituent  parts  connected  together  in  this  way 
give  a tautology  characterizes  the  logic  of  its  constituent  parts. 

In  order  that  propositions  connected  together  in  a definite 
way  may  give  a tautology  they  must  have  definite  properties  of 
structure.  That  they  give  a tautology  when  so  connected  shows 
therefore  that  they  possess  these  properties  of  structure. 

6.1201  That  e.g.  the  propositions  “p”  and  “~p”  in  the  connexion  “ (P- 
~p)”  give  a tautology  shows  that  they  contradict  one  another. 
That  the  propositions  “p  D g”,  “p”  and  “g”  connected  together 
in  the  form  “(p  D q)  . (p)  :D:  (g)”  give  a tautology  shows  that  q 
follows  from  p and  p D q.  That  “(x)  . fx  :D:  /a”  is  a tautology 
shows  that  fa  follows  from  ( x ) . fx,  etc.  etc. 

6.1202  It  is  clear  that  we  could  have  used  for  this  purpose  contradictions 
instead  of  tautologies. 
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6.1203  In  order  to  recognize  a tautology  as  such,  we  can,  in  cases  in 
which  no  sign  of  generality  occurs  in  the  tautology,  make  use 
of  the  following  intuitive  method:  I write  instead  of  “p”,  “g”, 
“r”,  etc.,  uTpF ”,  “TgF”,  uTrF,\  etc.  The  truth-combinations  I 
express  by  brackets,  e.g .: 


-A- 


j F 

J 


and  the  co-ordination  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  whole  prop- 
osition with  the  truth-combinations  of  the  truth-arguments  by 
lines  in  the  following  way: 


r p j? 


\ 

T 


7 * 


This  sign,  for  example,  would  therefore  present  the  proposi- 
tion p D q.  Now  I will  proceed  to  inquire  whether  such  a prop- 
osition as  ip-  rsj  p ) (The  Law  of  Contradiction)  is  a tautology. 
The  form  “~£”  is  written  in  our  notation 

T 

\ 

“ ” 

\ 

F 


the  form  “£  . rf  ’ thus: — 


F 
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Hence  the  proposition  rsj  _ r^j  q ) runs  thus: — 


If  here  we  put  “p”  instead  of  “g”  and  examine  the  combination 
of  the  outermost  T and  F with  the  innermost,  it  is  seen  that 
the  truth  of  the  whole  proposition  is  co-ordinated  with  all  the 
truth-combinations  of  its  argument,  its  falsity  with  none  of  the 
truth-combinations. 

6.121  The  propositions  of  logic  demonstrate  the  logical  properties  of 
propositions,  by  combining  them  into  propositions  which  say 
nothing. 

This  method  could  be  called  a zero-method.  In  a logical 
proposition  propositions  are  brought  into  equilibrium  with  one 
another,  and  the  state  of  equilibrium  then  shows  how  these  prop- 
ositions must  be  logically  constructed. 

6.122  Whence  it  follows  that  we  can  get  on  without  logical  proposi- 
tions, for  we  can  recognize  in  an  adequate  notation  the  formal 
properties  of  the  propositions  by  mere  inspection. 

6.1221  If  for  example  two  propositions  “p”  and  “<j”  give  a tautology  in 
the  connexion  “p  D q'\  then  it  is  clear  that  q follows  from  p. 

E.g.  that  uqv  follows  from  “p  D q . p”  we  see  from  these  two 
propositions  themselves,  but  we  can  also  show  it  by  combining 
them  to  “p  D q.p  :D:  q":  and  then  showing  that  this  is  a tautology. 

6.1222  This  throws  light  on  the  question  why  logical  propositions  can 
no  more  be  empirically  established  than  they  can  be  empirically 
refuted.  Not  only  must  a proposition  of  logic  be  incapable  of 
being  contradicted  by  any  possible  experience,  but  it  must  also 
be  incapable  of  being  established  by  any  such. 

6.1223  It  now  becomes  clear  why  we  often  feel  as  though  “logical  truths” 
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must  be  “ postulated ” by  us.  We  can  in  fact  postulate  them  in  so 
far  as  we  can  postulate  an  adequate  notation. 

6.1224  It  also  becomes  clear  why  logic  has  been  called  the  theory  of 
forms  and  of  inference. 

6.123  It  is  clear  that  the  laws  of  logic  cannot  themselves  obey  further 
logical  laws. 

(There  is  not,  as  Russell  supposed,  for  every  “type”  a special 
law  of  contradiction;  but  one  is  sufficient,  since  it  is  not  applied 
to  itself.) 

6.1231  The  mark  of  logical  propositions  is  not  their  general  validity. 

To  be  general  is  only  to  be  accidentally  valid  for  all  things. 
An  ungeneralized  proposition  can  be  tautologous  just  as  well  as 
a generalized  one. 

6.1232  Logical  general  validity,  we  could  call  essential  as  opposed  to 
accidental  general  validity,  e.g.  of  the  proposition  “all  men  are 
mortal”.  Propositions  like  Russell’s  “axiom  of  reducibility”  are 
not  logical  propositions,  and  this  explains  our  feeling  that,  if 
true,  they  can  only  be  true  by  a happy  chance. 

6.1233  We  can  imagine  a world  in  which  the  axiom  of  reducibility  is 
not  valid.  But  it  is  clear  that  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  our  world  is  really  of  this  kind  or  not. 

6.124  The  logical  propositions  describe  the  scaffolding  of  the  world, 
or  rather  they  present  it.  They  “treat”  of  nothing.  They  pre- 
suppose that  names  have  meaning,  and  that  elementary  propo- 
sitions have  sense.  And  this  is  their  connexion  with  the  world. 
It  is  clear  that  it  must  show  something  about  the  world  that 
certain  combinations  of  symbols — which  essentially  have  a def- 
inite character — are  tautologies.  Herein  lies  the  decisive  point. 
We  said  that  in  the  symbols  which  we  use  much  is  arbitrary, 
much  not.  In  logic  only  this  expresses:  but  this  means  that  in 
logic  it  is  not  we  who  express,  by  means  of  signs,  what  we  want, 
but  in  logic  the  nature  of  the  essentially  necessary  signs  itself 
asserts.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  know  the  logical  syntax  of  any  sign 
language,  then  all  the  propositions  of  logic  are  already  given. 

6.125  It  is  possible,  even  in  the  old  logic,  to  give  at  the  outset  a de- 
scription of  all  “true”  logical  propositions. 
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6.1251  Hence  there  can  never  be  surprises  in  logic. 

6.126  Whether  a proposition  belongs  to  logic  can  be  determined  by 
determining  the  logical  properties  of  the  symbol. 

And  this  we  do  when  we  prove  a logical  proposition.  For 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  a sense  and  a meaning,  we 
form  the  logical  propositions  out  of  others  by  mere  symbolic 

rules. 

We  prove  a logical  proposition  by  creating  it  out  of  other 
logical  propositions  by  applying  in  succession  certain  operations, 
which  again  generate  tautologies  out  of  the  first.  (And  from  a 
tautology  only  tautologies  follow.) 

Naturally  this  way  of  showing  that  its  propositions  are  tau- 
tologies is  quite  unessential  to  logic.  Because  the  propositions, 
from  which  the  proof  starts,  must  show  without  proof  that  they 
are  tautologies. 

6.1261  In  logic  process  and  result  are  equivalent.  (Therefore  no  sur- 
prises.) 

6.1262  Proof  in  logic  is  only  a mechanical  expedient  to  facilitate  the 
recognition  of  tautology,  where  it  is  complicated. 

6.1263  It  would  be  too  remarkable,  if  one  could  prove  a significant  prop- 
osition logically  from  another,  and  a logical  proposition  also.  It 
is  clear  from  the  beginning  that  the  logical  proof  of  a significant 
proposition  and  the  proof  in  logic  must  be  two  quite  different 
things. 

6.1264  The  significant  proposition  asserts  something,  and  its  proof 
shows  that  it  is  so;  in  logic  every  proposition  is  the  form  of  a 
proof. 

Every  proposition  of  logic  is  a modus  ponens  presented  in 
signs.  (And  the  modus  ponens  can  not  be  expressed  by  a prop- 
osition.) 

6.1265  Logic  can  always  be  conceived  to  be  such  that  every  proposition 
is  its  own  proof. 

6.127  All  propositions  of  logic  are  of  equal  rank;  there  are  not  some 
which  are  essentially  primitive  and  others  deduced  from  these. 

Every  tautology  itself  shows  that  it  is  a tautology. 
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6.1271 

6.13 

6.2 

6.21 

6.211 

6.22 

6.23 

6.231 

6.232 


It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  “primitive  propositions  of  logic” 
is  arbitrary,  for  we  could  deduce  logic  from  one  primitive  prop- 
osition by  simply  forming,  for  example,  the  logical  product  of 
Frege’s  primitive  propositions.  (Frege  would  perhaps  say  that 
this  would  no  longer  be  immediately  self-evident.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  so  exact  a thinker  as  Frege  should  have  appealed 
to  the  degree  of  self-evidence  as  the  criterion  of  a logical  propo- 
sition.) 

Logic  is  not  a theory  but  a reflexion  of  the  world. 

Logic  is  transcendental. 

Mathematics  is  a logical  method. 

The  propositions  of  mathematics  are  equations,  and  there- 
fore pseudo-propositions. 

Mathematical  propositions  express  no  thoughts. 

In  life  it  is  never  a mathematical  proposition  which  we  need, 
but  we  use  mathematical  propositions  only  in  order  to  infer 
from  propositions  which  do  not  belong  to  mathematics  to  others 
which  equally  do  not  belong  to  mathematics. 

(In  philosophy  the  question  “Why  do  we  really  use  that  word, 
that  proposition?”  constantly  leads  to  valuable  results.) 

The  logic  of  the  world  which  the  propositions  of  logic  show  in 
tautologies,  mathematics  shows  in  equations. 

If  two  expressions  are  connected  by  the  sign  of  equality,  this 
means  that  they  can  be  substituted  for  one  another.  But 
whether  this  is  the  case  must  show  itself  in  the  two  expressions 
themselves. 

It  characterizes  the  logical  form  of  two  expressions,  that  they 
can  be  substituted  for  one  another. 

It  is  a property  of  affirmation  that  it  can  be  conceived  as  double 
denial. 

It  is  a property  of  “ 1 + 1 + 1 + 1”  that  it  can  be  conceived  as 

“(1  + 1)  + (1  + 1)”. 

Frege  says  that  these  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  but 
different  senses. 

But  what  is  essential  about  equation  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  in  order  to  show  that  both  expressions,  which  are  connected 
by  the  sign  of  equality,  have  the  same  meaning:  for  this  can  be 
perceived  from  the  two  expressions  themselves. 

6.2321  And,  that  the  propositions  of  mathematics  can  be  proved  means 
nothing  else  than  that  their  correctness  can  be  seen  without  our 
having  to  compare  what  they  express  with  the  facts  as  regards 
correctness. 

6.2322  The  identity  of  the  meaning  of  two  expressions  cannot  be  as- 
serted. For  in  order  to  be  able  to  assert  anything  about  their 
meaning,  I must  know  their  meaning,  and  if  I know  their  mean- 
ing, I know  whether  they  mean  the  same  or  something  different. 

6.2323  The  equation  characterizes  only  the  standpoint  from  which  I 
consider  the  two  expressions,  that  is  to  say  the  standpoint  of 
their  equality  of  meaning. 

6.233  To  the  question  whether  we  need  intuition  for  the  solution  of 
mathematical  problems  it  must  be  answered  that  language  itself 
here  supplies  the  necessary  intuition. 

6.2331  The  process  of  calculation  brings  about  just  this  intuition. 

Calculation  is  not  an  experiment. 

6.234  Mathematics  is  a method  of  logic. 

6.2341  The  essential  of  mathematical  method  is  working  with  equa- 
tions. On  this  method  depends  the  fact  that  every  proposition 
of  mathematics  must  be  self-intelligible. 

6.24  The  method  by  which  mathematics  arrives  at  its  equations  is 
the  method  of  substitution. 

For  equations  express  the  substitutability  of  two  expressions, 
and  we  proceed  from  a number  of  equations  to  new  equations, 
replacing  expressions  by  others  in  accordance  with  the  equations. 

6.241  Thus  the  proof  of  the  proposition  2x2  = 4 runs: 

(Wy’x  = nvx»'x  Def. 

Q2x2'x  = (Q2)2,x  = {Vl2)1+llx  = Q2,fl2,x  = n1+vQ1+vx 

= (n'nyin'ty'x  = n'n'n'n'x  = n1+1+1+vx  = nA,x. 

6.3  Logical  research  means  the  investigation  of  all  regularity.  And 
outside  logic  all  is  accident. 
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6.31  The  so-called  law  of  induction  cannot  in  any  case  be  a logical 
law,  for  it  is  obviously  a significant  proposition. — And  therefore 
it  cannot  be  a law  a priori  either. 

6.32  The  law  of  causality  is  not  a law  but  the  form  of  a law.* 

6.321  “Law  of  Causality”  is  a class  name.  And  as  in  mechanics  there 

are,  for  instance,  minimum-laws,  such  as  that  of  least  action,  so 
in  physics  there  are  causal  laws,  laws  of  the  causality  form. 

6.3211  Men  had  indeed  an  idea  that  there  must  be  a “law  of  least  ac- 
tion”, before  they  knew  exactly  how  it  ran.  (Here,  as  always, 
the  a priori  certain  proves  to  be  something  purely  logical.) 

6.33  We  do  not  believe  a priori  in  a law  of  conservation,  but  we  know 
a priori  the  possibility  of  a logical  form. 

6.34  All  propositions,  such  as  the  law  of  causation,  the  law  of  continu- 
ity in  nature,  the  law  of  least  expenditure  in  nature,  etc.  etc.,  all 
these  are  a priori  intuitions  of  possible  forms  of  the  propositions 
of  science. 

6.341  Newtonian  mechanics,  for  example,  brings  the  description  of  the 
universe  to  a unified  form.  Let  us  imagine  a white  surface  with 
irregular  black  spots.  We  now  say:  Whatever  kind  of  picture 
these  make  I can  always  get  as  near  as  I like  to  its  description, 
if  I cover  the  surface  with  a sufficiently  fine  square  network  and 
now  say  of  every  square  that  it  is  white  or  black.  In  this  way 
I shall  have  brought  the  description  of  the  surface  to  a unified 
form.  This  form  is  arbitrary,  because  I could  have  applied  with 
equal  success  a net  with  a triangular  or  hexagonal  mesh.  It  can 
happen  that  the  description  would  have  been  simpler  with  the 
aid  of  a triangular  mesh;  that  is  to  say  we  might  have  described 
the  surface  more  accurately  with  a triangular,  and  coarser,  than 
with  the  finer  square  mesh,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  on.  To  the 
different  networks  correspond  different  systems  of  describing  the 
world.  Mechanics  determine  a form  of  description  by  saying:  All 
propositions  in  the  description  of  the  world  must  be  obtained  in  a 
given  way  from  a number  of  given  propositions — the  mechanical 
axioms.  It  thus  provides  the  bricks  for  building  the  edifice  of 
science,  and  says:  Whatever  building  thou  wouldst  erect,  thou 

* I.e.  not  the  form  of  one  particular  law,  but  of  any  law  of  a certain  sort  (B.  R.). 
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shalt  construct  it  in  some  manner  with  these  bricks  and  these 
alone. 

(As  with  the  system  of  numbers  one  must  be  able  to  write 
down  any  arbitrary  number,  so  with  the  system  of  mechanics  one 
must  be  able  to  write  down  any  arbitrary  physical  proposition.) 

6.342  And  now  we  see  the  relative  position  of  logic  and  mechanics. 
(We  could  construct  the  network  out  of  figures  of  different  kinds, 
as  out  of  triangles  and  hexagons  together.)  That  a picture  like 
that  instanced  above  can  be  described  by  a network  of  a given 
form  asserts  nothing  about  the  picture.  (For  this  holds  of  every 
picture  of  this  kind.)  But  this  does  characterize  the  picture,  the 
fact,  namely,  that  it  can  be  completely  described  by  a definite 
net  of  definite  fineness. 

So  too  the  fact  that  it  can  be  described  by  Newtonian  me- 
chanics asserts  nothing  about  the  world;  but  this  asserts  some- 
thing, namely,  that  it  can  be  described  in  that  particular  way  in 
which  it  is  described,  as  is  indeed  the  case.  The  fact,  too,  that  it 
can  be  described  more  simply  by  one  system  of  mechanics  than 
by  another  says  something  about  the  world. 

6.343  Mechanics  is  an  attempt  to  construct  according  to  a single  plan 
all  true  propositions  which  we  need  for  the  description  of  the 
world. 

6.3431  Through  the  whole  apparatus  of  logic  the  physical  laws  still 
speak  of  the  objects  of  the  world. 

6.3432  We  must  not  forget  that  the  description  of  the  world  by  me- 
chanics is  always  quite  general.  There  is,  for  example,  never  any 
mention  of  particular  material  points  in  it,  but  always  only  of 
some  points  or  other. 

6.35  Although  the  spots  in  our  picture  are  geometrical  figures,  ge- 
ometry can  obviously  say  nothing  about  their  actual  form  and 
position.  But  the  network  is  purely  geometrical,  and  all  its  prop- 
erties can  be  given  a priori. 

Laws,  like  the  law  of  causation,  etc.,  treat  of  the  network  and 
not  of  what  the  network  described. 

6.36  If  there  were  a law  of  causality,  it  might  run:  “There  are  natural 
laws”. 
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6.361 

6.3611 


6.36111 


6.362 

6.363 

6.3631 


But  that  can  clearly  not  be  said:  it  shows  itself. 

In  the  terminology  of  Hertz  we  might  say:  Only  uniform  con- 
nexions are  thinkable. 

We  cannot  compare  any  process  with  the  “passage  of  time” — 
there  is  no  such  thing — but  only  with  another  process  (say,  with 
the  movement  of  the  chronometer). 

Hence  the  description  of  the  temporal  sequence  of  events  is 
only  possible  if  we  support  ourselves  on  another  process. 

It  is  exactly  analogous  for  space.  When,  for  example,  we  say 
that  neither  of  two  events  (which  mutually  exclude  one  another) 
can  occur,  because  there  is  no  cause  why  the  one  should  occur 
rather  than  the  other,  it  is  really  a matter  of  our  being  unable 
to  describe  one  of  the  two  events  unless  there  is  some  sort  of 
asymmetry.  And  if  there  is  such  an  asymmetry,  we  can  regard 
this  as  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  the  one  and  of  the  non- 
occurrence of  the  other. 

The  Kantian  problem  of  the  right  and  left  hand  which  cannot 
be  made  to  cover  one  another  already  exists  in  the  plane,  and 
even  in  one-dimensional  space;  where  the  two  congruent  figures 
a and  b cannot  be  made  to  cover  one  another  without  moving 
them  out  of  this  space.  The  right  and  left  hand  are  in  fact 
completely  congruent.  And  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  made 
to  cover  one  another  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

...  q x-  -X o 

a b 

A right-hand  glove  could  be  put  on  a left  hand  if  it  could  be 
turned  round  in  four- dimensional  space. 

What  can  be  described  can  happen  too,  and  what  is  excluded 
by  the  law  of  causality  cannot  be  described. 

The  process  of  induction  is  the  process  of  assuming  the  simplest 
law  that  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  our  experience. 

This  process,  however,  has  no  logical  foundation  but  only  a psy- 
chological one. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
simplest  course  of  events  will  really  happen. 
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6.36311  That  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  is  an  hypothesis;  and  that 
means  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  rise. 

6.37  A necessity  for  one  thing  to  happen  because  another  has  hap- 
pened does  not  exist.  There  is  only  logical  necessity. 

6.371  At  the  basis  of  the  whole  modern  view  of  the  world  lies  the 
illusion  that  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  the  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena. 

6.372  So  people  stop  short  at  natural  laws  as  at  something  unassail- 
able, as  did  the  ancients  at  God  and  Fate. 

And  they  both  are  right  and  wrong.  But  the  ancients  were 
clearer,  in  so  far  as  they  recognized  one  clear  conclusion,  whereas 
in  the  modern  system  it  should  appear  as  though  everything  were 
explained. 

6.373  The  world  is  independent  of  my  will. 

6.374  Even  if  everything  we  wished  were  to  happen,  this  would  only 
be,  so  to  speak,  a favour  of  fate,  for  there  is  no  logical  connexion 
between  will  and  world,  which  would  guarantee  this,  and  the 
assumed  physical  connexion  itself  we  could  not  again  will. 

6.375  As  there  is  only  a logical  necessity,  so  there  is  only  a logical 
impossibility. 

6.3751  For  two  colours,  e.g.  to  be  at  one  place  in  the  visual  field,  is 
impossible,  logically  impossible,  for  it  is  excluded  by  the  logical 
structure  of  colour. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  contradiction  presents  itself  in  phys- 
ics. Somewhat  as  follows:  That  a particle  cannot  at  the  same 
time  have  two  velocities,  i.e.  that  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
in  two  places,  i.e.  that  particles  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time  cannot  be  identical. 

(It  is  clear  that  the  logical  product  of  two  elementary  prop- 
ositions can  neither  be  a tautology  nor  a contradiction.  The  as- 
sertion that  a point  in  the  visual  field  has  two  different  colours 
at  the  same  time,  is  a contradiction.) 

6.4  All  propositions  are  of  equal  value. 

6.41  The  sense  of  the  world  must  he  outside  the  world.  In  the  world 
everything  is  as  it  is  and  happens  as  it  does  happen.  In  it  there 
is  no  value — and  if  there  were,  it  would  be  of  no  value. 
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If  there  is  a value  which  is  of  value,  it  must  he  outside  all 
happening  and  being-so.  For  all  happening  and  being-so  is  ac- 
cidental. 

What  makes  it  non- accidental  cannot  he  in  the  world,  for 
otherwise  this  would  again  be  accidental. 

It  must  he  outside  the  world. 

6.42  Hence  also  there  can  be  no  ethical  propositions. 

Propositions  cannot  express  anything  higher. 

6.421  It  is  clear  that  ethics  cannot  be  expressed. 

Ethics  are  transcendental. 

(Ethics  and  aesthetics  are  one.) 

6.422  The  first  thought  in  setting  up  an  ethical  law  of  the  form  “thou 
shalt  ...”  is:  And  what  if  I do  not  do  it.  But  it  is  clear  that 
ethics  has  nothing  to  do  with  punishment  and  reward  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  This  question  as  to  the  consequences  of  an  action 
must  therefore  be  irrelevant.  At  least  these  consequences  will  not 
be  events.  For  there  must  be  something  right  in  that  formulation 
of  the  question.  There  must  be  some  sort  of  ethical  reward  and 
ethical  punishment,  but  this  must  he  in  the  action  itself. 

(And  this  is  clear  also  that  the  reward  must  be  something 
acceptable,  and  the  punishment  something  unacceptable.) 

6.423  Of  the  will  as  the  bearer  of  the  ethical  we  cannot  speak. 

And  the  will  as  a phenomenon  is  only  of  interest  to  psychol- 
ogy- 

6.43  If  good  or  bad  willing  changes  the  world,  it  can  only  change  the 
limits  of  the  world,  not  the  facts;  not  the  things  that  can  be 
expressed  in  language. 

In  brief,  the  world  must  thereby  become  quite  another.  It 
must  so  to  speak  wax  or  wane  as  a whole. 

The  world  of  the  happy  is  quite  another  than  that  of  the 
unhappy. 

6.431  As  in  death,  too,  the  world  does  not  change,  but  ceases. 

6.4311  Death  is  not  an  event  of  life.  Death  is  not  lived  through. 

If  by  eternity  is  understood  not  endless  temporal  duration 
but  timelessness,  then  he  lives  eternally  who  lives  in  the  present. 
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Our  life  is  endless  in  the  way  that  our  visual  held  is  without 
limit. 

6.4312  The  temporal  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  its 
eternal  survival  also  after  death,  is  not  only  in  no  way  guaran- 
teed, but  this  assumption  in  the  first  place  will  not  do  for  us 
what  we  always  tried  to  make  it  do.  Is  a riddle  solved  by  the 
fact  that  I survive  for  ever?  Is  this  eternal  life  not  as  enigmatic 
as  our  present  one?  The  solution  of  the  riddle  of  life  in  space 
and  time  lies  outside  space  and  time. 

(It  is  not  problems  of  natural  science  which  have  to  be 
solved.) 

6.432  How  the  world  is,  is  completely  indifferent  for  what  is  higher. 
God  does  not  reveal  himself  in  the  world. 

6.4321  The  facts  all  belong  only  to  the  task  and  not  to  its  performance. 

6.44  Not  how  the  world  is,  is  the  mystical,  but  that  it  is. 

6.45  The  contemplation  of  the  world  sub  specie  aeterni  is  its  contem- 
plation as  a limited  whole. 

The  feeling  of  the  world  as  a limited  whole  is  the  mystical 
feeling. 

6.5  For  an  answer  which  cannot  be  expressed  the  question  too  can- 
not be  expressed. 

The  riddle  does  not  exist. 

If  a question  can  be  put  at  all,  then  it  can  also  be  answered. 

6.51  Scepticism  is  not  irrefutable,  but  palpably  senseless,  if  it  would 
doubt  where  a question  cannot  be  asked. 

For  doubt  can  only  exist  where  there  is  a question;  a question 
only  where  there  is  an  answer,  and  this  only  where  something 
can  be  said. 

6.52  We  feel  that  even  if  all  possible  scientific  questions  be  answered, 
the  problems  of  life  have  still  not  been  touched  at  all.  Of  course 
there  is  then  no  question  left,  and  just  this  is  the  answer. 

6.521  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  seen  in  the  vanishing  of 
this  problem. 

(Is  not  this  the  reason  why  men  to  whom  after  long  doubting 
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the  sense  of  life  became  clear,  could  not  then  say  wherein  this 
sense  consisted?) 

6.522  There  is  indeed  the  inexpressible.  This  shows  itself;  it  is  the 
mystical. 

6.53  The  right  method  of  philosophy  would  be  this.  To  say  nothing 
except  what  can  be  said,  i.e.  the  propositions  of  natural  science, 
i.e.  something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy:  and  then 
always,  when  someone  else  wished  to  say  something  metaphys- 
ical, to  demonstrate  to  him  that  he  had  given  no  meaning  to 
certain  signs  in  his  propositions.  This  method  would  be  un- 
satisfying to  the  other — he  would  not  have  the  feeling  that  we 
were  teaching  him  philosophy — but  it  would  be  the  only  strictly 
correct  method. 

6.54  My  propositions  are  elucidatory  in  this  way:  he  who  understands 
me  finally  recognizes  them  as  senseless,  when  he  has  climbed  out 
through  them,  on  them,  over  them.  (He  must  so  to  speak  throw 
away  the  ladder,  after  he  has  climbed  up  on  it.) 

He  must  surmount  these  propositions;  then  he  sees  the  world 
rightly. 

7 Whereof  one  cannot  speak,  thereof  one  must  be  silent. 
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VORWORT 

Dieses  Buch  wird  vielleicht  nur  der  verstehen,  der  die  Gedanken,  die 
darin  ausgedriickt  sind — oder  doch  ahnliche  Gedanken — schon  selbst  ein- 
mal  gedacht  hat. — Es  ist  also  kein  Lehrbuch. — Sein  Zweck  ware  erreicht, 
wenn  es  Einem,  der  es  mit  Verstandnis  liest  Vergniigen  bereitete. 

Das  Buch  behandelt  die  philosophischen  Probleme  und  zeigt — wie  ich 
glaube — dass  die  Fragestellung  dieser  Probleme  auf  dem  Missverstand- 
nis  der  Logik  unserer  Sprache  beruht.  Man  konnte  den  ganzen  Sinn  des 
Buches  etwa  in  die  Worte  fassen:  Was  sich  iiberhaupt  sagen  lasst,  lasst 
sich  klar  sagen;  und  wovon  man  nicht  reden  kann,  dariiber  muss  man 
schweigen. 

Das  Buch  will  also  dem  Denken  eine  Grenze  ziehen,  oder  vielmehr — 
nicht  dem  Denken,  sondern  dem  Ausdruck  der  Gedanken:  Denn  um  dem 
Denken  eine  Grenze  zu  ziehen,  miissten  wir  beide  Seiten  dieser  Grenze 
denken  konnen  (wir  miissten  also  denken  konnen,  was  sich  nicht  denken 
lasst). 

Die  Grenze  wird  also  nur  in  der  Sprache  gezogen  werden  konnen  und 
was  jenseits  der  Grenze  liegt,  wird  einfach  Unsinn  sein. 

Wieweit  meine  Bestrebungen  mit  denen  anderer  Philosophen  zusam- 
menfallen,  will  ich  nicht  beurteilen.  Ja,  was  ich  hier  geschrieben  habe 
macht  im  Einzelnen  iiberhaupt  nicht  den  Anspruch  auf  Neuheit;  und 
darum  gebe  ich  auch  keine  Quellen  an,  weil  es  mir  gleichgiiltig  ist,  ob  das 
was  ich  gedacht  habe,  vor  mir  schon  ein  anderer  gedacht  hat. 

Nur  das  will  ich  erwahnen,  dass  ich  den  grossartigen  Werken  Freges 
und  den  Arbeiten  meines  Freundes  Herrn  Bertrand  Russell  einen  grossen 
Teil  der  Anregung  zu  meinen  Gedanken  schulde. 

Wenn  diese  Arbeit  einen  Wert  hat,  so  besteht  er  in  Zweierlei.  Erstens 
darin,  dass  in  ihr  Gedanken  ausgedriickt  sind,  und  dieser  Wert  wird  umso 
grosser  sein,  je  besser  die  Gedanken  ausgedriickt  sind.  Je  mehr  der  Nagel 
auf  den  Kopf  getroffen  ist. — Hier  bin  ich  mir  bewusst,  weit  hinter  dem 
Moglichen  zuriickgeblieben  zu  sein.  Einfach  darum,  weil  meine  Kraft  zur 
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Bewaltigung  der  Aufgabe  zu  gering  ist. — Mogen  andere  kommen  und  es 
besser  machen. 

Dagegen  scheint  mir  die  Wahrheit  der  hier  mitgeteilten  Gedanken 
unantastbar  und  definitiv.  Ich  bin  also  der  Meinung,  die  Probleme  im 
Wesentlichen  endgiiltig  gelost  zu  haben.  Und  wenn  ich  mich  hierin  nicht 
irre,  so  besteht  nun  der  Wert  dieser  Arbeit  zweitens  darin,  dass  sie  zeigt, 
wie  wenig  damit  getan  ist,  dass  diese  Probleme  gelost  sind. 


L.  W. 


Wien,  1918. 
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1 Die  Welt  ist  alles,  was  der  Fall  ist.* 

1.1  Die  Welt  ist  die  Gesamtheit  der  Tatsachen,  nicht  der  Dinge. 

1.11  Die  Welt  ist  durch  die  Tatsachen  bestimmt  und  dadurch,  dass 
es  alle  Tatsachen  sind. 

1.12  Denn,  die  Gesamtheit  der  Tatsachen  bestimmt,  was  der  Fall  ist 
und  auch,  was  alles  nicht  der  Fall  ist. 

1.13  Die  Tatsachen  im  logischen  Raum  sind  die  Welt. 

1.2  Die  Welt  zerfallt  in  Tatsachen. 

1.21  Eines  kann  der  Fall  sein  oder  nicht  der  Fall  sein  und  alles  iibrige 
gleich  bleiben. 

2 Was  der  Fall  ist,  die  Tatsache,  ist  das  Bestehen  von  Sachverhal- 
ten. 

2.01  Der  Sachverhalt  ist  eine  Verbindung  von  Gegenstanden.  (Sachen, 
Dingen.) 

2.011  Es  ist  dem  Ding  wesentlich,  der  Bestandteil  eines  Sachverhaltes 
sein  zu  konnen. 

2.012  In  der  Logik  ist  nichts  zufallig:  Wenn  das  Ding  im  Sachverhalt 
vorkommen  kann,  so  muss  die  Moglichkeit  des  Sachverhaltes 
im  Ding  bereits  prajudiziert  sein. 

2.0121  Es  erschiene  gleichsam  als  Zufall,  wenn  dem  Ding,  das  allein  fur 
sich  bestehen  komite.  nachtraglich  eine  Sachlage  passen  wiirde. 

Wenn  die  Dinge  in  Sachverhalten  vorkommen  konnen,  so 
muss  dies  schon  in  ihnen  liegen. 

*Die  Decimalzahlen  als  Nummern  der  einzelnen  Satze  deuten  das  logische  Gewicht 

der  Satze  an,  den  Nachdruck,  der  auf  ihnen  in  meiner  Darstellung  liegt.  Die  Satze 

n.l,  n. 2,  n. 3,  etc.,  sind  Bemerkungen  zum  Satze  No.  n;  die  Satze  n.ml,  n.m2,  etc. 

Bemerkungen  zum  Satze  No.  n.m ; und  so  weiter. 
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2.0122 

2.0123 

2.01231 

2.0124 

2.013 

2.0131 


(Etwas  Logisches  kann  nicht  nur-moglich  sein.  Die  Logik  han- 
delt  von  jeder  Moglichkeit  und  alle  Moglichkeiten  sind  ihre  Tat- 
sachen.) 

Wie  wir  uns  raumliche  Gegenstande  iiberhaupt  nicht  aus- 
serhalb  des  Raumes,  zeitliche  nicht  ausserhalb  der  Zeit  denken 
konnen,  so  konnen  wir  uns  keinen  Gegenstand  ausserhalb  der 
Moglichkeit  seiner  Verbindung  mit  anderen  denken. 

Wenn  ich  mir  den  Gegenstand  im  Verbande  des  Sachverhalts 
denken  kann,  so  kann  ich  ihn  nicht  ausserhalb  der  Moglich- 
keit dieses  Verbandes  denken. 

Das  Ding  ist  selbstandig,  insofern  es  in  alien  moglichen  Sach- 
lagen  vorkommen  kann,  aber  diese  Form  der  Selbstandigkeit  ist 
eine  Form  des  Zusammenhangs  mit  dem  Sachverhalt,  eine  Form 
der  Unselbstandigkeit.  (Es  ist  unmoglich,  dass  Worte  in  zwei 
verschiedenen  Weisen  auftreten,  allein  und  im  Satz.) 

Wenn  ich  den  Gegenstand  kenne,  so  kenne  ich  auch  samtliche 
Moglichkeiten  seines  Vorkommens  in  Sachverhalten. 

(Jede  solche  Moglichkeit  muss  in  der  Natur  des  Gegenstandes 
liegen.) 

Es  kann  nicht  nachtraglich  eine  neue  Moglichkeit  gefunden 
werden. 

Um  einen  Gegenstand  zu  kennen,  muss  ich  zwar  nicht  seine 
externen — aber  ich  muss  alle  seine  internen  Eigenschaften  ken- 
nen. 

Sind  alle  Gegenstande  gegeben,  so  sind  damit  auch  alle  mog- 
lichen Sachverhalte  gegeben. 

Jedes  Ding  ist,  gleichsam,  in  einem  Raume  moglicher  Sachver- 
halte. Diesen  Raum  kann  ich  mir  leer  denken,  nicht  aber  das 
Ding  ohne  den  Raum. 

Der  raumliche  Gegenstand  muss  im  unendlichen  Raume  liegen. 
(Der  Raumpunkt  ist  eine  Argumentstelle.) 

Der  Fleck  im  Gesichtsfeld  muss  zwar  nicht  rot  sein,  aber  eine 
Farbe  muss  er  haben:  er  hat  sozusagen  den  Farbenraum  um  sich. 
Der  Ton  muss  eine  Hohe  haben,  der  Gegenstand  des  Tastsinnes 
eine  Harte  usw. 
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2.014  Die  Gegenstande  enthalten  die  Moglichkeit  aller  Sachlagen. 

2.0141  Die  Moglichkeit  seines  Vorkommens  in  Sachverhalten,  ist  die 
Form  des  Gegenstandes. 

2.02  Der  Gegenstand  ist  einfach. 

2.0201  Jede  Aussage  iiber  Komplexe  lasst  sich  in  eine  Aussage  iiber 
deren  Bestandteile  und  in  diejenigen  Satze  zerlegen,  welche  die 
Komplexe  vollstandig  beschreiben. 

2.021  Die  Gegenstande  bilden  die  Substanz  der  Welt.  Darum  konnen 
sie  nicht  zusammengesetzt  sein. 

2.0211  Hatte  die  Welt  keine  Substanz,  so  wiirde,  ob  ein  Satz  Sinn  hat, 
davon  abhangen,  ob  ein  anderer  Satz  wahr  ist. 

2.0212  Es  ware  dann  unmoglich,  ein  Bild  der  Welt  (wahr  oder  falsch) 
zu  entwerfen. 

2.022  Es  ist  offenbar,  dass  auch  eine  von  der  wirklichen  noch  so  ver- 
schieden  gedachte  Welt  Etwas — eine  Form — mit  der  wirklichen 
gemein  haben  muss. 

2.023  Diese  feste  Form  besteht  eben  aus  den  Gegenstanden. 

2.0231  Die  Substanz  der  Welt  kann  nur  eine  Form  und  keine  materiel- 
len  Eigenschaften  bestimmen.  Denn  diese  werden  erst  durch  die 
Satze  dargestellt — erst  durch  die  Konhguration  der  Gegenstande 
gebildet. 

2.0232  Beilauhg  gesprochen:  Die  Gegenstande  sind  farblos. 

2.0233  Zwei  Gegenstande  von  der  gleichen  logischen  Form  sind — abge- 
sehen  von  ihren  externen  Eigenschaften — von  einander  nur  da- 
durch  unterschieden,  dass  sie  verschieden  sind. 

2.02331  Entweder  ein  Ding  hat  Eigenschaften,  die  kein  anderes  hat,  dann 
kann  man  es  ohneweiteres  durch  eine  Beschreibung  aus  den  an- 
deren  herausheben,  und  darauf  hinweisen;  oder  aber,  es  gibt 
mehrere  Dinge,  die  ihre  samtlichen  Eigenschaften  gemeinsam 
haben,  dann  ist  es  uberhaupt  unmoglich  auf  eines  von  ihnen 
zu  zeigen. 

Denn,  ist  das  Ding  durch  nichts  hervorgehoben,  so  kann  ich 
es  nicht  hervorheben,  denn  sonst  ist  es  eben  hervorgehoben. 
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2.024  Die  Substanz  ist  das,  was  unabhangig  von  dem  was  der  Fall  ist, 
besteht. 

2.025  Sie  ist  Form  und  Inhalt. 

2.0251  Raum,  Zeit  und  Farbe  (Farbigkeit)  sind  Formen  der  Gegenstan- 
de. 

2.026  Nur  wenn  es  Gegenstande  gibt,  kann  es  eine  feste  Form  der  Welt 
geben. 

2.027  Das  Feste,  das  Bestehende  und  der  Gegenstand  sind  Eins. 

2.0271  Der  Gegenstand  ist  das  Feste,  Bestehende;  die  Konhguration  ist 
das  Wechselnde,  Unbestandige. 

2.0272  Die  Konhguration  der  Gegenstande  bildet  den  Sachverhalt. 

2.03  Im  Sachverhalt  hangen  die  Gegenstande  ineinander,  wie  die  Glie- 
der  einer  Kette. 

2.031  Im  Sachverhalt  verhalten  sich  die  Gegenstande  in  bestimmter 
Art  und  Weise  zueinander. 

2.032  Die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  die  Gegenstande  im  Sachverhalt  zusam- 
menhangen,  ist  die  Struktur  des  Sachverhaltes. 

2.033  Die  Form  ist  die  Moglichkeit  der  Struktur. 

2.034  Die  Struktur  der  Tatsache  besteht  aus  den  Strukturen  der  Sach- 
verhalte. 

2.04  Die  Gesamtheit  der  bestehenden  Sachverhalte  ist  die  Welt. 

2.05  Die  Gesamtheit  der  bestehenden  Sachverhalte  bestimmt  auch, 
welche  Sachverhalte  nicht  bestehen. 

2.06  Das  Bestehen  und  Nichtbestehen  von  Sachverhalten  ist  die  Wirk- 
lichkeit. 

(Das  Bestehen  von  Sachverhalten  nennen  wir  auch  eine  po- 
sitive, das  Nichtbestehen  eine  negative  Tatsache.) 

2.061  Die  Sachverhalte  sind  von  einander  unabhangig. 

2.062  Aus  dem  Bestehen  oder  Nichtbestehen  eines  Sachverhaltes  kann 
nicht  auf  das  Bestehen  oder  Nichtbestehen  eines  anderen  ge- 
schlossen  werden. 

2.063  Die  gesamte  Wirklichkeit  ist  die  Welt. 
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2.1 

2.11 

2.12 

2.13 

2.131 

2.14 

2.141 

2.15 

2.151 

2.1511 

2.1512 
2.15121 

2.1513 

2.1514 

2.1515 

2.16 

2.161 


Wir  machen  uns  Bilder  der  Tatsachen. 

Das  Bild  stellt  die  Sachlage  im  logischen  Raume,  das  Bestehen 
und  Nichtbestehen  von  Sachverhalten  vor. 

Das  Bild  ist  ein  Modell  der  Wirklichkeit. 

Den  Gegenstanden  entsprechen  im  Bilde  die  Elemente  des  Bil- 
des. 

Die  Elemente  des  Bildes  vertreten  im  Bild  die  Gegenstande. 

Das  Bild  besteht  darin,  dass  sich  seine  Elemente  in  bestimmter 
Art  und  Weise  zu  einander  verhalten. 

Das  Bild  ist  eine  Tatsache. 

Dass  sich  die  Elemente  des  Bildes  in  bestimmter  Art  und  Wei- 
se zu  einander  verhalten  stellt  vor,  dass  sich  die  Sachen  so  zu 
einander  verhalten. 

Dieser  Zusammenhang  der  Elemente  des  Bildes  heisse  seine 
Struktur  und  ihre  Moglichkeit  seine  Form  der  Abbildung. 

Die  Form  der  Abbildung  ist  die  Moglichkeit,  dass  sich  die  Dinge 
so  zu  einander  verhalten,  wie  die  Elemente  des  Bildes. 

Das  Bild  ist  so  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  verkniipft;  es  reicht  bis  zu 
ihr. 

Es  ist  wie  ein  Massstab  an  die  Wirklichkeit  angelegt. 

Nur  die  aussersten  Punkte  der  Teilstriche  beruhren  den  zu 
messenden  Gegenstand. 

Nach  dieser  Auffassung  gehort  also  zum  Bilde  auch  noch  die 
abbildende  Beziehung,  die  es  zum  Bild  macht. 

Die  abbildende  Beziehung  besteht  aus  den  Zuordnungen  der  Ele- 
mente des  Bildes  und  der  Sachen. 

Diese  Zuordnungen  sind  gleichsam  die  Fiihler  der  Bildelemente, 
mit  denen  das  Bild  die  Wirklichkeit  beruhrt. 

Die  Tatsache  muss  um  Bild  zu  sein,  etwas  mit  dem  Abgebildeten 
gemeinsam  haben. 

In  Bild  und  Abgebildetem  muss  etwas  identisch  sein,  damit  das 
eine  iiberhaupt  ein  Bild  des  anderen  sein  kann. 
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2.17  Was  das  Bild  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  gemein  haben  muss,  um  sie 
auf  seine  Art  und  Weise — richtig  oder  falsch — abbilden  zu  kon- 
nen,  ist  seine  Form  der  Abbildung. 

2.171  Das  Bild  kann  jede  Wirklichkeit  abbilden,  deren  Form  es  hat. 

Das  raumliche  Bild  alles  Raumliche,  das  farbige  alles  Farbige, 

etc. 

2.172  Seine  Form  der  Abbildung  aber,  kann  das  Bild  nicht  abbilden; 
es  weist  sie  auf. 

2.173  Das  Bild  stellt  sein  Objekt  von  ausserhalb  dar  (sein  Standpunkt 
ist  seine  Form  der  Darstellung),  darum  stellt  das  Bild  sein  Ob- 
jekt richtig  oder  falsch  dar. 

2.174  Das  Bild  kann  sich  aber  nicht  ausserhalb  seiner  Form  der  Dar- 
stellung stellen. 

2.18  Was  jedes  Bild,  welcher  Form  immer,  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  ge- 
mein haben  muss,  um  sie  iiberhaupt — richtig  oder  falsch — ab- 
bilden zu  konnen,  ist  die  logische  Form,  das  ist,  die  Form  der 
Wirklichkeit. 

2.181  Ist  die  Form  der  Abbildung  die  logische  Form,  so  heisst  das  Bild 
das  logische  Bild. 

2.182  Jedes  Bild  ist  auch  ein  logisches.  (Dagegen  ist  z.  B.  nicht  jedes 
Bild  ein  raumliches.) 

2.19  Das  logische  Bild  kann  die  Welt  abbilden. 

2.2  Das  Bild  hat  mit  dem  Abgebildeten  die  logische  Form  der  Ab- 
bildung gemein. 

2.201  Das  Bild  bildet  die  Wirklichkeit  ab,  indem  es  eine  Moglichkeit 
des  Bestehens  und  Nichtbestehens  von  Sachverhalten  darstellt. 

2.202  Das  Bild  stellt  eine  mogliche  Sachlage  im  logischen  Raume  dar. 

2.203  Das  Bild  enthalt  die  Moglichkeit  der  Sachlage,  die  es  darstellt. 

2.21  Das  Bild  stimmt  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  iiberein  oder  nicht;  es  ist 
richtig  oder  unrichtig,  wahr  oder  falsch. 

2.22  Das  Bild  stellt  dar,  was  es  darstellt,  unabhangig  von  seiner 
Wahr-  oder  Falschheit,  durch  die  Form  der  Abbildung. 

2.221  Was  das  Bild  darstellt,  ist  sein  Sinn. 
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2.222  In  der  Ubereinstimmung  oder  Nichtubereinstimmung  seines  Sin- 
nes  mit  der  Wirklichkeit,  besteht  seine  Wahrheit  oder  Falschheit. 

2.223  Um  zu  erkennen,  ob  das  Bild  wahr  oder  falsch  ist,  miissen  wir 
es  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  vergleichen. 

2.224  Aus  dem  Bild  allein  ist  nicht  zu  erkennen,  ob  es  wahr  oder  falsch 
ist. 

2.225  Ein  a priori  wahres  Bild  gibt  es  nicht. 

3 Das  logische  Bild  der  Tatsachen  ist  der  Gedanke. 

3.001  „Ein  Sachverhalt  ist  denkbar“  heisst:  Wir  konnen  uns  ein  Bild 
von  ihm  machen. 

3.01  Die  Gesamtheit  der  wahren  Gedanken  sind  ein  Bild  der  Welt. 

3.02  Der  Gedanke  enthalt  die  Moglichkeit  der  Sachlage  die  er  denkt. 
Was  denkbar  ist,  ist  auch  moglich. 

3.03  Wir  konnen  nichts  Unlogisches  denken,  weil  wir  sonst  unlogisch 
denken  miissten. 

3.031  Man  sagte  einmal,  dass  Gott  alles  schaffen  konne,  nur  nichts, 
was  den  logischen  Gesetzen  zuwider  ware. — Wir  konnten  nam- 
lich  von  einer  „unlogischen“  Welt  nicht  sagen,  wie  sie  aussahe. 

3.032  Etwas  „der  Logik  widersprechendes“  in  der  Sprache  darstellen, 
kann  man  ebensowenig,  wie  in  der  Geometrie  eine  den  Geset- 
zen des  Raumes  widersprechende  Figur  durch  ihre  Koordinaten 
darstellen;  oder  die  Koordinaten  eines  Punktes  angeben,  welcher 
nicht  existiert. 

3.0321  Wohl  konnen  wir  einen  Sachverhalt  raumlich  darstellen,  welcher 
den  Gesetzen  der  Physik,  aber  keinen,  der  den  Gesetzen  der 
Geometrie  zuwider liefe. 

3.04  Ein  a priori  richtiger  Gedanke  ware  ein  solcher,  dessen  Moglich- 
keit  seine  Wahrheit  bedingte. 

3.05  Nur  so  komiten  wir  a priori  wissen,  dass  ein  Gedanke  wahr  ist, 
wenn  aus  dem  Gedanken  selbst  (ohne  Vergleichsobjekt)  seine 
Wahrheit  zu  erkennen  ware. 

3.1  Im  Satz  druckt  sich  der  Gedanke  sinnlich  wahrnehmbar  aus. 

3.11  Wir  beniitzen  das  sinnlich  wahrnehmbare  Zeichen  (Laut-  oder 
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Schriftzeichen  etc.)  des  Satzes  als  Projektion  der  moglichen 
Sachlage. 

Die  Projektionsmethode  ist  das  Denken  des  Satz-Sinnes. 

3.12  Das  Zeichen,  durch  welches  wir  den  Gedanken  ausdriicken,  nenne 
ich  das  Satzzeichen.  Und  der  Satz  ist  das  Satzzeichen  in  seiner 
projektiven  Beziehung  zur  Welt. 

3.13  Zum  Satz  gehort  alles,  was  zur  Projektion  gehort;  aber  nicht  das 
Projizierte. 

Also  die  Moglichkeit  des  Projizierten,  aber  nicht  dieses  selbst. 

Im  Satz  ist  also  sein  Sinn  noch  nicht  enthalten,  wohl  aber 
die  Moglichkeit  ihn  auszudriicken. 

(„Der  Inhalt  des  Satzes“  heisst  der  Inhalt  des  sinnvollen  Sat- 
zes.) 

Im  Satz  ist  die  Form  seines  Sinnes  enthalten,  aber  nicht  des- 
sen  Inhalt. 

3.14  Das  Satzzeichen  besteht  darin,  dass  sich  seine  Elemente,  die 
Worter,  in  ihm  auf  bestimmte  Art  und  Weise  zu  einander  ver- 
halten. 

Das  Satzzeichen  ist  eine  Tatsache. 

3.141  Der  Satz  ist  kein  Wortergemisch. — (Wie  das  musikalische  The- 
ma  kein  Gemisch  von  Tonen.) 

Der  Satz  ist  artikuliert. 

3.142  Nur  Tatsachen  konnen  einen  Sinn  ausdriicken,  eine  Klasse  von 
Namen  kann  es  nicht. 

3.143  Dass  das  Satzzeichen  eine  Tatsache  ist,  wird  durch  die  gewohn- 
liche  Ausdrucksform  der  Schrift  oder  des  Druckes  verschleiert. 

Denn  im  gedruckten  Satz  z.  B.  sieht  das  Satzzeichen  nicht 
wesentlich  verschieden  aus  vom  Wort. 

(So  war  es  moglich,  dass  Frege  den  Satz  einen  zusammenge- 
setzten  Namen  nannte.) 

3.1431  Sehr  klar  wird  das  Wesen  des  Satzzeichens,  wenn  wir  es  uns,  statt 
aus  Schriftzeichen,  aus  raumlichen  Gegenstanden  (etwa  Tischen, 
Stiihlen,  Biichern)  zusammengesetzt  denken. 

Die  gegenseitige  raumliche  Lage  dieser  Dinge  driickt  dann 
den  Sinn  des  Satzes  aus. 
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3.1432  Nicht:  „Das  komplexe  Zeichen  ,aRb‘  sagt,  dass  a in  der  Bezie- 
hung  R zu  b steht“,  sondern:  Dass  „a“  in  einer  gewissen  Bezie- 
hung  zu  steht,  sagt,  dass  aRb. 

3.144  Sachlagen  kann  man  beschreiben,  nicht  benennen. 

(Namen  gleichen  Punkten,  Satze  Pfeilen,  sie  haben  Sinn.) 

3.2  Im  Satze  kann  der  Gedanke  so  ausgedriickt  sein,  dass  den  Gegen- 
standen  des  Gedankens  Elemente  des  Satzzeichens  entsprechen. 

3.201  Diese  Elemente  nenne  ich  „einfache  Zeichen“  und  den  Satz  „voll- 
standig  analysiert“. 

3.202  Die  im  Satze  angewandten  einfachen  Zeichen  heissen  Namen. 

3.203  Der  Name  bedeutet  den  Gegenstand.  Der  Gegenstand  ist  seine 
Bedeutung.  („A“  ist  dasselbe  Zeichen  wie  „A“.) 

3.21  Der  Konhguration  der  einfachen  Zeichen  im  Satzzeichen  ent- 
spricht  die  Konhguration  der  Gegenstande  in  der  Sachlage. 

3.22  Der  Name  vertritt  im  Satz  den  Gegenstand. 

3.221  Die  Gegenstande  kann  ich  nur  nennen.  Zeichen  vertreten  sie. 

Ich  kann  nur  von  ihnen  sprechen,  sie  aussprechen  kann 
ich  nicht.  Ein  Satz  kann  nur  sagen,  wie  ein  Ding  ist,  nicht  was 
es  ist. 

3.23  Die  Forderung  der  Moglichkeit  der  einfachen  Zeichen  ist  die  For- 
derung  der  Bestimmtheit  des  Sinnes. 

3.24  Der  Satz,  welcher  vom  Komplex  handelt,  steht  in  interner  Be- 
ziehung  zum  Satze,  der  von  dessen  Bestandteil  handelt. 

Der  Komplex  kann  nur  durch  seine  Beschreibung  gegeben 
sein,  und  diese  wird  stimmen  oder  nicht  stimmen.  Der  Satz,  in 
welchem  von  einem  Komplex  die  Rede  ist,  wird,  wenn  dieser 
nicht  existiert,  nicht  unsinnig,  sondern  einfach  falsch  sein. 

Dass  ein  Satzelement  einen  Komplex  bezeichnet,  kann  man 
aus  einer  Unbestimmtheit  in  den  Satzen  sehen,  worin  es  vor- 
kommt.  Wir  wissen,  durch  diesen  Satz  ist  noch  nicht  alles 
bestimmt.  (Die  Allgemeinheitsbezeichnung  enthalt  ja  ein  Ur- 
bild.) 

Die  Zusammenfassung  des  Symbols  eines  Komplexes  in  ein 
einfaches  Symbol  kann  durch  eine  Definition  ausgedriickt  wer- 
den. 
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3.25  Es  gibt  eine  und  nur  eine  vollstandige  Analyse  des  Satzes. 

3.251  Der  Satz  drfickt  auf  bestimmte,  klar  angebbare  Weise  aus,  was 
er  ausdrtickt:  Der  Satz  ist  artikuliert. 

3.26  Der  Name  ist  durch  keine  Definition  weiter  zu  zergliedern:  er  ist 
ein  Urzeichen. 

3.261  Jedes  definierte  Zeichen  bezeichnet  fiber  jene  Zeichen,  durch 
welche  es  definiert  wurde;  und  die  Definitionen  weisen  den  Weg. 

Zwei  Zeichen,  ein  Urzeichen,  und  ein  durch  Urzeichen  de- 
finiertes,  konnen  nicht  auf  dieselbe  Art  und  Weise  bezeichnen. 
Namen  kann  man  nicht  durch  Definitionen  auseinanderlegen. 
(Kein  Zeichen,  welches  allein,  selbstandig  eine  Bedeutung  hat.) 

3.262  Was  in  den  Zeichen  nicht  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  das  zeigt  ih- 
re  Anwendung.  Was  die  Zeichen  verschlucken,  das  spricht  ihre 
Anwendung  aus. 

3.263  Die  Bedeutungen  von  Urzeichen  konnen  durch  Erlauterungen 
erklart  werden.  Erlauterungen  sind  Satze,  welche  die  Urzeichen 
enthalten.  Sie  konnen  also  nur  verstanden  werden,  wenn  die  Be- 
deutungen dieser  Zeichen  bereits  bekannt  sind. 

3.3  Nur  der  Satz  hat  Sinn;  nur  im  Zusammenhange  des  Satzes  hat 
ein  Name  Bedeutung. 

3.31  Jeden  Teil  des  Satzes,  der  seinen  Sinn  charakterisiert,  nenne  ich 
einen  Ausdruck  (ein  Symbol). 

(Der  Satz  selbst  ist  ein  Ausdruck.) 

Ausdruck  ist  alles,  ffir  den  Sinn  des  Satzes  wesentliche,  was 
Satze  miteinander  gemein  haben  konnen. 

Der  Ausdruck  kennzeichnet  eine  Form  und  einen  Inhalt. 

3.311  Der  Ausdruck  setzt  die  Formen  aller  Satze  voraus,  in  welchen 
er  vorkommen  kann.  Er  ist  das  gemeinsame  charakteristische 
Merkmal  einer  Klasse  von  Satzen. 

3.312  Er  wird  also  dargestellt  durch  die  allgemeine  Form  der  Satze, 
die  er  charakterisiert. 

Und  zwar  wird  in  dieser  Form  der  Ausdruck  konstant  und 
alles  tibrige  variabel  sein. 

3.313  Der  Ausdruck  wird  also  durch  eine  Variable  dargestellt,  deren 
Werte  die  Satze  sind,  die  den  Ausdruck  enthalten. 
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(Im  Grenzfall  wird  die  Variable  zur  Konstanten,  der  Aus- 
druck  zum  Satz.) 

Ich  nenne  eine  solche  Variable  „Satzvariable“. 

3.314  Der  Ausdruck  hat  nur  im  Satz  Bedeutung.  Jede  Variable  lasst 
sich  als  Satzvariable  auffassen. 

(Auch  der  variable  Name.) 

3.315  Verwandeln  wir  einen  Bestandteil  eines  Satzes  in  eine  Variable, 
so  gibt  es  eine  Klasse  von  Satzen,  welche  samtlich  Werte  des 
so  entstandenen  variablen  Satzes  sind.  Diese  Klasse  hangt  im 
allgemeinen  noch  davon  ab,  was  wir,  nach  willkiirlicher  Uber- 
einkunft,  mit  Teilen  jenes  Satzes  meinen.  Verwandeln  wir  aber 
alle  jene  Zeichen,  deren  Bedeutung  willkiirlich  bestimmt  wurde, 
in  Variable,  so  gibt  es  nun  noch  immer  eine  solche  Klasse.  Die- 
se aber  ist  nun  von  keiner  Ubereinkunft  abhangig,  sondern  nur 
noch  von  der  Natur  des  Satzes.  Sie  entspricht  einer  logischen 
Form — einem  logischen  Urbild. 

3.316  Welche  Werte  die  Satzvariable  annehmen  darf,  wird  festgesetzt. 

Die  Festsetzung  der  Werte  ist  die  Variable. 

3.317  Die  Festsetzung  der  Werte  der  Satzvariablen  ist  die  Angabe 
der  Satze,  deren  gemeinsames  Merkmal  die  Variable  ist. 

Die  Festsetzung  ist  eine  Beschreibung  dieser  Satze. 

Die  Festsetzung  wird  also  nur  von  Symbolen,  nicht  von  deren 
Bedeutung  handeln. 

Und  nur  dies  ist  der  Festsetzung  wesentlich,  dass  sie  nur 
eine  Beschreibung  von  Symbolen  ist  und  nichts 
iiber  das  Bezeichnete  aussagt. 

Wie  die  Beschreibung  der  Satze  geschieht,  ist  unwesentlich. 

3.318  Den  Satz  fasse  ich — wie  Frege  und  Russell — als  Funktion  der  in 
ihm  enthaltenen  Ausdriicke  auf. 

3.32  Das  Zeichen  ist  das  sinnlich  Wahrnehmbare  am  Symbol. 

3.321  Zwei  verschiedene  Symbole  konnen  also  das  Zeichen  (Schrift- 
zeichen  oder  Lautzeichen  etc.)  miteinander  gemein  haben — sie 
bezeichnen  dann  auf  verschiedene  Art  und  Weise. 

3.322  Es  kann  nie  das  gemeinsame  Merkmal  zweier  Gegenstande  an- 
zeigen,  dass  wir  sie  mit  demselben  Zeichen,  aber  durch  zwei 
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verschiedene  Bezeichnungsweisen  bezeichnen.  Denn  das 
Zeichen  ist  ja  willkiirlich.  Man  konnte  also  auch  zwei  verschiede- 
ne Zeichen  wahlen,  und  wo  bliebe  dann  das  Gemeinsame  in  der 
Bezeichnung. 

3.323  In  der  Umgangssprache  kommt  es  ungemein  haufig  vor,  dass 
dasselbe  Wort  auf  verschiedene  Art  und  Weise  bezeichnet — also 
verschiedenen  Symbolen  angehort — , oder,  dass  zwei  Worter,  die 
auf  verschiedene  Art  und  Weise  bezeichnen,  ausserlich  in  der 
gleichen  Weise  im  Satze  angewandt  werden. 

So  erscheint  das  Wort  „ist“  als  Kopula,  als  Gleichheitszei- 
chen  und  als  Ausdruck  der  Existenz;  „existieren“  als  intransiti- 
ves Zeitwort  wie  „gehen“;  „identisch“  als  Eigenschaftswort;  wir 
reden  von  Etwas,  aber  auch  davon,  dass  etwas  geschieht. 

(Im  Satze  „Griin  ist  grind — wo  das  erste  Wort  ein  Perso- 
nenname,  das  letzte  ein  Eigenschaftswort  ist — haben  diese  Wor- 
te  nicht  einfach  verschiedene  Bedeutung,  sondern  es  sind  ver- 
schiedene Symbole.) 

3.324  So  entstehen  leicht  die  fundamentalsten  Verwechslungen  (deren 
die  ganze  Philosophie  voll  ist). 

3.325  Um  diesen  Irrtiimern  zu  entgehen,  miissen  wir  eine  Zeichen- 
sprache  verwenden,  welche  sie  ausschliesst,  indem  sie  nicht  das 
gleiche  Zeichen  in  verschiedenen  Symbolen,  und  Zeichen,  welche 
auf  verschiedene  Art  bezeichnen,  nicht  ausserlich  auf  die  gleiche 
Art  verwendet.  Eine  Zeichensprache  also,  die  der  logischen 
Grammatik — der  logischen  Syntax — gehorcht. 

(Die  Begriffsschrift  Frege’s  und  Russell’s  ist  eine  solche  Spra- 
che,  die  allerdings  noch  nicht  alle  Fehler  ausschliesst.) 

3.326  Um  das  Symbol  am  Zeichen  zu  erkennen,  muss  man  auf  den 
sinnvollen  Gebrauch  achten. 

3.327  Das  Zeichen  bestimmt  erst  mit  seiner  logisch-syntaktischen  Ver- 
wendung  zusammen  eine  logische  Form. 

3.328  Wird  ein  Zeichen  nicht  gebraucht,  so  ist  es  bedeutungslos. 
Das  ist  der  Sinn  der  Devise  Occams. 

(Wenn  sich  alles  so  verhalt  als  hatte  ein  Zeichen  Bedeutung, 
dann  hat  es  auch  Bedeutung.) 
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3.33  In  der  logischen  Syntax  darf  nie  die  Bedeutung  eines  Zeichens 
eine  Rolle  spielen;  sie  muss  sich  aufstellen  lassen,  ohne  dass  dabei 
von  der  Bedeutung  eines  Zeichens  die  Rede  ware,  sie  darf  n u r 
die  Beschreibung  der  Ausdriicke  voraussetzen. 

3.331  Von  dieser  Bemerkung  sehen  wir  in  Russell’s  „Theory  of  types11 
hiniiber:  Der  Irrtum  Russell’s  zeigt  sich  darin,  dass  er  bei  der 
Aufstellung  der  Zeichenregeln  von  der  Bedeutung  der  Zeichen 
reden  musste. 

3.332  Kein  Satz  kann  etwas  fiber  sich  selbst  aussagen,  weil  das  Satzzei- 
chen  nicht  in  sich  selbst  enthalten  sein  kann,  (das  ist  die  ganze 
„ Theory  of  types11). 

3.333  Eine  Funktion  kann  darum  nicht  ihr  eigenes  Argument  sein,  weil 
das  Funktionszeichen  bereits  das  Urbild  seines  Arguments  ent- 
halt  und  es  sich  nicht  selbst  enthalten  kann. 

Nehmen  wir  namlich  an,  die  Funktion  F(fx)  komite  ihr  ei- 
genes Argument  sein;  dann  gabe  es  also  einen  Satz:  „F(F(fx))u 
und  in  diesem  miissen  die  aussere  Funktion  F und  die  innere 
Funktion  F verschiedene  Bedeutungen  haben,  denn  die  innere 
hat  die  Form  <p(fx),  die  aussere,  die  Form  xp(<f>(fx)).  Gemein- 
sam  ist  den  beiden  Funktionen  nur  der  Buchstabe  „F“,  der  aber 
allein  nichts  bezeichnet. 

Dies  wird  sofort  klar,  wenn  wir  statt  „F(F(u))u  schreiben 
„(30)  : F(4>u ) . 4>u  = Fu“. 

Hiermit  erledigt  sich  Russell’s  Paradox. 

3.334  Die  Regeln  der  logischen  Syntax  miissen  sich  von  selbst  verste- 
hen,  wenn  man  nur  weiss,  wie  ein  jedes  Zeichen  bezeichnet. 

3.34  Der  Satz  besitzt  wesentliche  und  zufallige  Ziige. 

Zufallig  sind  die  Ziige,  die  von  der  besonderen  Art  der  Her- 
vorbringung  des  Satzzeichens  herriihren.  Wesentlich  diejenigen, 
welche  allein  den  Satz  befahigen,  seinen  Sinn  auszudriicken. 

3.341  Das  Wesentliche  am  Satz  ist  also  das,  was  alien  Satzen,  welche 
den  gleichen  Sinn  ausdrucken  konnen,  gemeinsam  ist. 

Und  ebenso  ist  allgemein  das  Wesentliche  am  Symbol  das, 
was  alle  Symbole,  die  denselben  Zweck  erfiillen  konnen,  gemein- 
sam haben. 
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3.3411  Man  konnte  also  sagen:  Der  eigentliche  Name  ist  das,  was  alle 
Symbole,  die  den  Gegenstand  bezeichnen,  gemeinsam  haben.  Es 
wiirde  sich  so  successive  ergeben,  dass  keinerlei  Zusammenset- 
zung  fur  den  Namen  wesentlich  ist. 

3.342  An  unseren  Notationen  ist  zwar  etwas  willkiirlich,  aber  das  ist 
nicht  willkiirlich:  Dass,  wenn  wir  etwas  willkiirlich  bestimmt 
haben,  dann  etwas  anderes  der  Fall  sein  muss.  (Dies  hangt  von 
dem  Wesen  der  Notation  ab.) 

3.3421  Eine  besondere  Bezeichnungsweise  mag  unwichtig  sein,  aber 
wichtig  ist  es  immer,  dass  diese  eine  mogliche  Bezeichnungs- 
weise ist.  Und  so  verhalt  es  sich  in  der  Philosophie  iiberhaupt: 
Das  Einzelne  erweist  sich  immer  wieder  als  unwichtig,  aber  die 
Moglichkeit  jedes  Einzelnen  gibt  uns  einen  Aufschluss  iiber  das 
Wesen  der  Welt. 

3.343  Definitionen  sind  Regeln  der  Ubersetzung  von  einer  Sprache  in 
eine  andere.  Jede  richtige  Zeichensprache  muss  sich  in  jede  an- 
dere  nach  solchen  Regeln  iibersetzen  lassen:  Dies  ist,  was  sie 
alle  gemeinsam  haben. 

3.344  Das,  was  am  Symbol  bezeichnet,  ist  das  Gemeinsame  aller  jener 
Symbole,  durch  die  das  erste  den  Regeln  der  logischen  Syntax 
zufolge  ersetzt  werden  kann. 

3.3441  Man  kann  z.  B.  das  Gemeinsame  aller  Notationen  fur  die  Wahr- 
heitsfunktionen  so  ausdriicken:  Es  ist  ihnen  gemeinsam,  dass  sich 
alle — z.  B. — durch  die  Notation  von  „~p“  („nicht  p")  und  „p  V q“ 
(„p  oder  qu)  ersetzen  lassen. 

(Hiermit  ist  die  Art  und  Weise  gekennzeichnet,  wie  eine 
spezielle  mogliche  Notation  uns  allgemeine  Aufschliisse  geben 
kann.) 

3.3442  Das  Zeichen  des  Komplexes  lost  sich  auch  bei  der  Analyse  nicht 
willkiirlich  auf,  so  dass  etwa  seine  Auhosung  in  jedem  Satzgefiige 
eine  andere  ware. 

3.4  Der  Satz  bestimmt  einen  Ort  im  logischen  Raum.  Die  Existenz 
dieses  logischen  Ortes  ist  durch  die  Existenz  der  Bestandteile 
allein  verbiirgt,  durch  die  Existenz  des  sinnvollen  Satzes. 

3.41  Das  Satzzeichen  und  die  logischen  Koordinaten:  Das  ist  der  lo- 
gische  Ort. 
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3.411  Der  geometrische  und  der  logische  Ort  stimmen  darin  iiberein, 
dass  beide  die  Moglichkeit  einer  Existenz  sind. 

3.42  Obwohl  der  Satz  nur  einen  Ort  des  logischen  Raumes  bestimmen 
darf,  so  muss  doch  durch  ihn  schon  der  ganze  logische  Raum 
gegeben  sein. 

(Sonst  wiirden  durch  die  Verneinung,  die  logische  Summe, 
das  logische  Produkt,  etc.  immer  neue  Elemente — in  Koordina- 
tion — eingefiihrt . ) 

(Das  logische  Geriist  um  das  Bild  herum  bestimmt  den  logi- 
schen Raum.  Der  Satz  durchgreift  den  ganzen  logischen  Raum.) 

3.5  Das  angewandte,  gedachte,  Satzzeichen  ist  der  Gedanke. 

4 Der  Gedanke  ist  der  sinnvolle  Satz. 

4.001  Die  Gesamtheit  der  Satze  ist  die  Sprache. 

4.002  Der  Mensch  besitzt  die  Fahigkeit  Sprachen  zu  bauen,  womit  sich 
jeder  Sinn  ausdriicken  lasst,  ohne  eine  Ahnung  davon  zu  haben, 
wie  und  was  jedes  Wort  bedeutet. — Wie  man  auch  spricht,  ohne 
zu  wissen,  wie  die  einzelnen  Laute  hervorgebracht  werden. 

Die  Umgangssprache  ist  ein  Teil  des  menschlichen  Organis- 
mus  und  nicht  weniger  kompliziert  als  dieser. 

Es  ist  menschenunmoglich,  die  Sprachlogik  aus  ihr  unmittel- 
bar  zu  entnehmen. 

Die  Sprache  verkleidet  den  Gedanken.  Und  zwar  so,  dass 
man  nach  der  ausseren  Form  des  Kleides,  nicht  auf  die  Form  des 
bekleideten  Gedankens  schliessen  kann;  weil  die  aussere  Form 
des  Kleides  nach  ganz  anderen  Zwecken  gebildet  ist,  als  danach, 
die  Form  des  Korpers  erkennen  zu  lassen. 

Die  stillschweigenden  Abmachungen  zum  Verstandnis  der 
Umgangssprache  sind  enorm  kompliziert. 

4.003  Die  meisten  Satze  und  Fragen,  welche  iiber  philosophische  Din- 
ge  geschrieben  worden  sind,  sind  nicht  falsch,  sondern  unsinnig. 
Wir  konnen  daher  Fragen  dieser  Art  iiberhaupt  nicht  beantwor- 
ten,  sondern  nur  ihre  Unsinnigkeit  feststellen.  Die  meisten  Fra- 
gen und  Satze  der  Philosophen  beruhen  darauf,  dass  wir  unsere 
Sprachlogik  nicht  verstehen. 

(Sie  sind  von  der  Art  der  Frage,  ob  das  Gute  mehr  oder 
weniger  identisch  sei  als  das  Schone.) 
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Und  es  ist  nicht  verwunderlich,  dass  die  tiefsten  Probleme 
eigentlich  keine  Probleme  sind. 

4.0031  Alle  Philosophie  ist  „Sprachkritik“.  (Allerdings  nicht  im  Sinne 
Mauthners.)  Russell’s  Verdienst  ist  es,  gezeigt  zu  haben,  dass 
die  scheinbare  logische  Form  des  Satzes  nicht  seine  wirkliche 
sein  muss. 

4.01  Der  Satz  ist  ein  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit. 

Der  Satz  ist  ein  Modell  der  Wirklichkeit,  so  wie  wir  sie  uns 
denken. 

4.011  Auf  den  ersten  Blick  scheint  der  Satz — wie  er  etwa  auf  dem 
Papier  gedruckt  steht — kein  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit  zu  sein,  von 
der  er  handelt.  Aber  auch  die  Notenschrift  scheint  auf  den  ers- 
ten Blick  kein  Bild  der  Musik  zu  sein,  und  unsere  Lautzeichen- 
(Buchstaben-)Schrift  kein  Bild  unserer  Lautsprache. 

Und  doch  erweisen  sich  diese  Zeichensprachen  auch  im  ge- 
wohnlichen  Sinne  als  Bilder  dessen,  was  sie  darstellen. 

4.012  Offenbar  ist,  dass  wir  einen  Satz  von  der  Form  „aRbu  als  Bild 
empfinden.  Hier  ist  das  Zeichen  offenbar  ein  Gleichnis  des  Be- 
zeichneten. 

4.013  Und  wenn  wir  in  das  Wesentliche  dieser  Bildhaftigkeit  eindrin- 
gen,  so  sehen  wir,  dass  dieselbe  durch  scheinbare  Unre- 
gelmassigkeiten  (wie  die  Verwendung  der  ft  und  b in  der 
Notenschrift)  nicht  gestort  wird. 

Denn  auch  diese  Unregelmassigkeiten  bilden  das  ab,  was  sie 
ausdrucken  sollen;  nur  auf  eine  andere  Art  und  Weise. 

4.014  Die  Grammophonplatte,  der  musikalische  Gedanke,  die  Noten- 
schrift, die  Schallwellen,  stehen  alle  in  jener  abbildenden  inter- 
nen  Beziehung  zu  einander,  die  zwischen  Sprache  und  Welt  be- 
steht. 

Ihnen  alien  ist  der  logische  Bau  gemeinsam. 

(Wie  im  Marchen  die  zwei  Jiinglinge,  ihre  zwei  Pferde  und 
ihre  Lilien.  Sie  sind  alle  in  gewissem  Sinne  Eins.) 

4.0141  Dass  es  eine  allgemeine  Regel  gibt,  durch  die  der  Musiker  aus 
der  Partitur  die  Symphonie  entnehmen  kann,  durch  welche  man 
aus  der  Linie  auf  der  Grammophonplatte  die  Symphonie  und 
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nach  der  ersten  Regel  wieder  die  Partitur  ableiten  kann,  dar- 
in  besteht  eben  die  innere  Ahnlichkeit  dieser  scheinbar  so  ganz 
verschiedenen  Gebilde.  Und  jene  Regel  ist  das  Gesetz  der  Pro- 
jektion,  welches  die  Symphonie  in  die  Notensprache  projiziert. 
Sie  ist  die  Regel  der  Ubersetzung  der  Notensprache  in  die  Spra- 
che  der  Grammophonplatte. 

4.015  Die  Moglichkeit  aller  Gleichnisse,  der  ganzen  Bildhaftigkeit  un- 
serer  Ausdrucksweise,  ruht  in  der  Logik  der  Abbildung. 

4.016  Um  das  Wesen  des  Satzes  zu  verstehen,  denken  wir  an  die  Hiero- 
glyphenschrift,  welche  die  Tatsachen  die  sie  beschreibt  abbildet. 

Und  aus  ihr  wurde  die  Buchstabenschrift,  ohne  das  Wesent- 
liche  der  Abbildung  zu  verlieren. 

4.02  Dies  sehen  wir  daraus,  dass  wir  den  Sinn  des  Satzzeichens  ver- 
stehen, ohne  dass  er  uns  erklart  wurde. 

4.021  Der  Satz  ist  ein  Bild  der  Wirklichkeit:  Denn  ich  kenne  die  von 
ihm  dargestellte  Sachlage,  wenn  ich  den  Satz  verstehe.  Und  den 
Satz  verstehe  ich,  ohne  dass  mir  sein  Sinn  erklart  wurde. 

4.022  Der  Satz  zeigt  seinen  Sinn. 

Der  Satz  zeigt,  wie  es  sich  verhalt,  wenn  er  wahr  ist.  Und 
er  sagt,  dass  es  sich  so  verhalt. 

4.023  Die  Wirklichkeit  muss  durch  den  Satz  auf  ja  oder  nein  fixiert 
sein. 

Dazu  muss  sie  durch  ihn  vollstandig  beschrieben  werden. 

Der  Satz  ist  die  Beschreibung  eines  Sachverhaltes. 

Wie  die  Beschreibung  einen  Gegenstand  nach  seinen  exter- 
nen  Eigenschaften,  so  beschreibt  der  Satz  die  Wirklichkeit  nach 
ihren  internen  Eigenschaften. 

Der  Satz  konstruiert  eine  Welt  mit  Hilfe  eines  logischen  Ge- 
riistes  und  darum  kann  man  am  Satz  auch  sehen,  wie  sich  al- 
les  Logische  verhalt,  wenn  er  wahr  ist.  Man  kann  aus  einem 
falschen  Satz  Schliisse  ziehen. 

4.024  Einen  Satz  verstehen,  heisst,  wissen  was  der  Fall  ist,  wenn  er 
wahr  ist. 

(Man  kann  ihn  also  verstehen,  ohne  zu  wissen,  ob  er  wahr 
ist.) 
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Man  versteht  ihn,  wenn  man  seine  Bestandteile  versteht. 

4.025  Die  Ubersetzung  einer  Sprache  in  eine  andere  geht  nicht  so  vor 
sich,  dass  man  jeden  Satz  der  einen  in  einen  Satz  der  anderen 
iibersetzt,  sondern  nur  die  Satzbestandteile  werden  iibersetzt. 

(Und  das  Worterbuch  iibersetzt  nicht  nur  Substantiva,  son- 
dern auch  Zeit-,  Eigenschafts-  und  Bindeworter  etc.;  und  es  be- 
handelt  sie  alle  gleich.) 

4.026  Die  Bedeutungen  der  einfachen  Zeichen  (der  Worter)  miissen 
uns  erklart  werden,  dass  wir  sie  verstehen. 

Mit  den  Satzen  aber  verstandigen  wir  uns. 

4.027  Es  liegt  im  Wesen  des  Satzes,  dass  er  uns  einen  neuen  Sinn 
mitteilen  kann. 

4.03  Ein  Satz  muss  mit  alten  Ausdriicken  einen  neuen  Sinn  mitteilen. 

Der  Satz  teilt  uns  eine  Sachlage  mit,  also  muss  er  wesent- 
lich  mit  der  Sachlage  zusammenhangen. 

Und  der  Zusammenhang  ist  eben,  dass  er  ihr  logisches  Bild 
ist. 

Der  Satz  sagt  nur  insoweit  etwas  aus,  als  er  ein  Bild  ist. 

4.031  Im  Satz  wird  gleichsam  eine  Sachlage  probeweise  zusammenge- 
stellt. 

Man  kann  geradezu  sagen:  statt,  dieser  Satz  hat  diesen  und 
diesen  Sinn;  dieser  Satz  stellt  diese  und  diese  Sachlage  dar. 

4.0311  Ein  Name  steht  fiir  ein  Ding,  ein  anderer  fur  ein  anderes  Ding 
und  untereinander  sind  sie  verbunden,  so  stellt  das  Ganze — wie 
ein  lebendes  Bild — den  Sachverhalt  vor. 

4.0312  Die  Moglichkeit  des  Satzes  beruht  auf  dem  Prinzip  der  Vertre- 
tung  von  Gegenstanden  durch  Zeichen. 

Mein  Grundgedanke  ist,  dass  die  „logischen  Konstanten“ 
nicht  vertreten.  Dass  sich  die  Logik  der  Tatsachen  nicht  ver- 
treten  lasst. 

4.032  Nur  insoweit  ist  der  Satz  ein  Bild  einer  Sachlage,  als  er  logisch 
gegliedert  ist. 

(Auch  der  Satz  „ambulo“  ist  zusammengesetzt,  denn  sein 
Stamm  ergibt  mit  einer  anderen  Endung  und  seine  Endung  mit 
einem  anderen  Stamm,  einen  anderen  Sinn.) 
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4.04  Am  Satz  muss  gerade  soviel  zu  unterscheiden  sein,  als  an  der 
Sachlage  die  er  darstellt. 

Die  beiden  miissen  die  gleiche  logische  (mathematische) 
Mannigfaltigkeit  besitzen.  (Vergleiche  Hertz’s  Mechanik,  liber 
Dynamische  Modelle.) 

4.041  Diese  mathematische  Mannigfaltigkeit  kann  man  natiirlich  nicht 
selbst  wieder  abbilden.  Aus  ihr  kann  man  beim  Abbilden  nicht 
heraus. 

4.0411  Wollten  wir  z.  B.  das,  was  wir  durch  n(x)fx11  ausdriicken,  durch 
Vorsetzen  eines  Indexes  vor  „fx“  ausdriicken — etwa  so:  „Alg. 
fxli , es  wiirde  nicht  geniigen — wir  wiissten  nicht,  was  verallge- 
meinert  wurde.  Wollten  wir  es  durch  einen  Index  „a“  anzeigen — 
etwa  so:  „f(xa)“ — es  wiirde  auch  nicht  geniigen — wir  wiissten 
nicht  den  Bereich  der  Allgemeinheitsbezeichnung. 

Wollten  wir  es  durch  Einfiihrung  einer  Marke  in  die  Argu- 
mentstellen  versuchen — etwa  so:  „(A,A)  . F(A,A)U — es  wiirde 
nicht  geniigen — wir  konnten  die  Identitat  der  Variablen  nicht 
feststellen.  U.s.w. 

Alle  diese  Bezeichnungsweisen  geniigen  nicht,  weil  sie  nicht 
die  notwendige  mathematische  Mannigfaltigkeit  haben. 

4.0412  Aus  demselben  Grunde  geniigt  die  idealistische  Erklarung  des 
Sehens  der  raumlichen  Beziehungen  durch  die  „Raumbrille“ 
nicht,  weil  sie  nicht  die  Mannigfaltigkeit  dieser  Beziehungen 
erklaren  kann. 

4.05  Die  Wirklichkeit  wird  mit  dem  Satz  verglichen. 

4.06  Nur  dadurch  kann  der  Satz  wahr  oder  falsch  sein,  indem  er  ein 
Bild  der  Wirklichkeit  ist. 

4.061  Beachtet  man  nicht,  dass  der  Satz  einen  von  den  Tatsachen  un- 
abhangigen  Sinn  hat,  so  kann  man  leicht  glauben,  dass  wahr  und 
falsch  gleichberechtigte  Beziehungen  von  Zeichen  und  Bezeich- 
netem  sind. 

Man  konnte  dann  z.  B.  sagen,  dass  „p“  auf  die  wahre  Art 
bezeichnet,  was  „~p“  auf  die  falsche  Art,  etc. 

4.062  Kann  man  sich  nicht  mit  falschen  Satzen,  wie  bisher  mit  wahren, 
verstandigen?  Solange  man  nur  weiss,  dass  sie  falsch  gemeint 
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sind.  Nein!  Denn,  wahr  ist  ein  Satz,  wenn  es  sich  so  verhalt, 
wie  wir  es  durch  ihn  sagen;  und  wenn  wir  mit  „p“  meinen, 
und  es  sich  so  verhalt  wie  wir  es  meinen,  so  ist  „p“  in  der  neuen 
Auffassung  wahr  und  nicht  falsch. 

4.0621  Dass  aber  die  Zeichen  „p“  und  „~p“  das  gleiche  sagen  kon- 
nen,  ist  wichtig.  Denn  es  zeigt,  dass  dem  Zeichen  in  der 
Wirklichkeit  nichts  entspricht. 

Dass  in  einem  Satz  die  Verneinung  vorkommt,  ist  noch  kein 
Merkmal  seines  Sinnes  = p). 

Die  Satze  „p“  und  „~p“  haben  entgegengesetzten  Sinn,  aber 
es  entspricht  ihnen  eine  und  dieselbe  Wirklichkeit. 

4.063  Ein  Bild  zur  Erklarung  des  Wahrheitsbegriffes:  Schwarzer  Fleck 
auf  weissem  Papier;  die  Form  des  Fleckes  kann  man  beschreiben, 
indem  man  fiir  jeden  Punkt  der  Flache  angibt,  ob  er  weiss  oder 
schwarz  ist.  Der  Tatsache,  dass  ein  Punkt  schwarz  ist,  entspricht 
eine  positive — der,  dass  ein  Punkt  weiss  (nicht  schwarz)  ist,  eine 
negative  Tatsache.  Bezeichne  ich  einen  Punkt  der  Flache  (einen 
Frege’schen  Wahrheitswert),  so  entspricht  dies  der  Annahme,  die 
zur  Beurteilung  aufgestellt  wird,  etc.  etc. 

Um  aber  sagen  zu  konnen,  ein  Punkt  sei  schwarz  oder  weiss, 
muss  ich  vorerst  wissen,  wann  man  einen  Punkt  schwarz  und 
wann  man  ihn  weiss  nennt;  um  sagen  zu  konnen:  „p“  ist  wahr 
(oder  falsch),  muss  ich  bestimmt  haben,  unter  welchen  Umstan- 
den  ich  „p“  wahr  nenne,  und  damit  bestimme  ich  den  Sinn  des 
Satzes. 

Der  Punkt  an  dem  das  Gleichnis  hinkt  ist  nun  der:  Wir  kon- 
nen auf  einen  Punkt  des  Papiers  zeigen,  auch  ohne  zu  wissen,  was 
weiss  und  schwarz  ist;  einem  Satz  ohne  Sinn  aber  entspricht  gar 
nichts,  denn  er  bezeichnet  kein  Ding  (Wahrheitswert)  dessen  Ei- 
genschaften  etwa  „falsch“  oder  „wahr“  hiessen;  das  Verbum  eines 
Satzes  ist  nicht  „ist  wahr“  oder  „ist  falsch“ — wie  Frege  glaubte — , 
sondern  das,  was  „wahr  ist“  muss  das  Verbum  schon  enthalten. 

4.064  Jeder  Satz  muss  schon  einen  Sinn  haben;  die  Bejahung  kann 
ihn  ihm  nicht  geben,  denn  sie  bejaht  ja  gerade  den  Sinn.  Und 
dasselbe  gilt  von  der  Verneinung,  etc. 

4.0641  Man  konnte  sagen:  Die  Verneinung  bezieht  sich  schon  auf  den 
logischen  Ort,  den  der  verneinte  Satz  bestimmt. 
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Der  verneinende  Satz  bestimmt  einen  anderen  logischen 
Ort  als  der  verneinte. 

Der  verneinende  Satz  bestimmt  einen  logischen  Ort  mit  Hilfe 
des  logischen  Ortes  des  verneinten  Satzes,  indem  er  jenen  aus- 
serhalb  diesem  liegend  beschreibt. 

Dass  man  den  verneinten  Satz  wieder  verneinen  kann,  zeigt 
schon,  dass  das,  was  verneint  wird,  schon  ein  Satz  und  nicht  erst 
die  Vorbereitung  zu  einem  Satze  ist. 

4.1  Der  Satz  stellt  das  Bestehen  und  Nichtbestehen  der  Sachverhalte 
dar. 

4.11  Die  Gesamtheit  der  wahren  Satze  ist  die  gesamte  Naturwissen- 
schaft  (oder  die  Gesamtheit  der  Naturwissenschaften). 

4.111  Die  Philosophic  ist  keine  der  Naturwissenschaften. 

(Das  Wort  „Philosophie“  muss  etwas  bedeuten,  was  liber  oder 
unter,  aber  nicht  neben  den  Naturwissenschaften  steht.) 

4.112  Der  Zweck  der  Philosophie  ist  die  logische  Klarung  der  Gedan- 
ken. 

Die  Philosophie  ist  keine  Lehre,  sondern  eine  Tatigkeit. 

Ein  philosophisches  Werk  besteht  wesentlich  aus  Erlauterun- 
gen. 

Das  Resultat  der  Philosophie  sind  nicht  „philosophische  Sat- 
ze”, sondern  das  Klarwerden  von  Satzen. 

Die  Philosophie  soli  die  Gedanken,  die  sonst,  gleichsam,  trii- 
be  und  verschwommen  sind,  klar  machen  und  scharf  abgrenzen. 

4.1121  Die  Psychologie  ist  der  Philosophie  nicht  verwandter  als  irgend 
eine  andere  Naturwissenschaft. 

Erkenntnistheorie  ist  die  Philosophie  der  Psychologie. 

Entspricht  nicht  mein  Studium  der  Zeichensprache  dem  Stu- 
dium  der  Denkprozesse,  welches  die  Philosophen  fur  die  Philo- 
sophie der  Logik  fiir  so  wesentlich  hielten?  Nur  verwickelten  sie 
sich  meistens  in  unwesentliche  psychologische  Untersuchungen 
und  eine  analoge  Gefahr  gibt  es  auch  bei  meiner  Methode. 

4.1122  Die  Darwinsche  Theorie  hat  mit  der  Philosophie  nicht  mehr 
zu  schaffen,  als  irgend  eine  andere  Hypothese  der  Naturwissen- 
schaft. 
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4.113  Die  Philosophie  begrenzt  das  bestreitbare  Gebiet  der  Naturwis- 
senschaft. 

4.114  Sie  soli  das  Denkbare  abgrenzen  und  damit  das  Undenkbare. 

Sie  soil  das  Undenkbare  von  innen  durch  das  Denkbare  be- 
grenzen. 

4.115  Sie  wird  das  Unsagbare  bedeuten,  indem  sie  das  Sagbare  klar 
darstellt. 

4.116  Alles  was  uberhaupt  gedacht  werden  kann,  kann  klar  gedacht 
werden.  Alles  was  sich  aussprechen  lasst,  lasst  sich  klar  ausspre- 
chen. 

4.12  Der  Satz  kann  die  gesamte  Wirklichkeit  darstellen,  aber  er  kann 
nicht  das  darstellen,  was  er  mit  der  Wirklichkeit  gemein  haben 
muss,  um  sie  darstellen  zu  konnen — die  logische  Form. 

Um  die  logische  Form  darstellen  zu  konnen,  miissten  wir  uns 
mit  dem  Satze  ausserhalb  der  Logik  aufstellen  konnen,  das  heisst 
ausserhalb  der  Welt. 

4.121  Der  Satz  kann  die  logische  Form  nicht  darstellen,  sie  spiegelt 
sich  in  ihm. 

Was  sich  in  der  Sprache  spiegelt,  kann  sie  nicht  darstellen. 

Was  sich  in  der  Sprache  ausdriickt,  konnen  wir  nicht  durch 
sie  ausdrucken. 

Der  Satz  zeigt  die  logische  Form  der  Wirklichkeit. 

Er  weist  sie  auf. 

4.1211  So  zeigt  ein  Satz  „/a“,  dass  in  seinem  Sinn  der  Gegenstand  a 
vorkommt,  zwei  Satze  „/a“  und  „gau , dass  in  ihnen  beiden  von 
demselben  Gegenstand  die  Rede  ist. 

Wenn  zwei  Satze  einander  widersprechen,  so  zeigt  dies  ihre 
Struktur;  ebenso,  wenn  einer  aus  dem  anderen  folgt.  U.s.w. 

4.1212  Was  gezeigt  werden  kann,  kann  nicht  gesagt  werden. 

4.1213  Jetzt  verstehen  wir  auch  unser  Gefiihl:  dass  wir  im  Besitze  einer 
richtigen  logischen  Auffassung  seien,  wenn  nur  einmal  alles  in 
unserer  Zeichensprache  stimmt. 

4.122  Wir  konnen  in  gewissem  Sinne  von  formalen  Eigenschaften  der 
Gegenstande  und  Sachverhalte  bezw.  von  Eigenschaften  der 
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Struktur  der  Tatsachen  reden  und  in  demselben  Sinne  von  for- 
malen  Relationen  und  Relationen  von  Strukturen. 

(Statt  Eigenschaft  der  Struktur  sage  ich  auch  „interne  Eigen- 
schaft“;  statt  Relation  der  Strukturen  „interne  Relation14. 

Ich  fiihre  diese  Ausdriicke  ein,  um  den  Grund  der,  bei  den 
Philosophen  sehr  verbreiteten  Verwechslung  zwischen  den  inter- 
nen  Relationen  und  den  eigentlichen  (externen)  Relationen  zu 
zeigen.) 

Das  Bestehen  solcher  interner  Eigenschaften  und  Relationen 
kann  aber  nicht  durch  Satze  behauptet  werden,  sondern  es  zeigt 
sich  in  den  Satzen,  welche  jene  Sachverhalte  darstellen  und  von 
jenen  Gegenstanden  handeln. 

4.1221  Eine  interne  Eigenschaft  einer  Tatsache  konnen  wir  auch  einen 
Zug  dieser  Tatsache  nennen.  (In  dem  Sinn,  in  welchem  wir  etwa 
von  Gesichtsziigen  sprechen.) 

4.123  Eine  Eigenschaft  ist  intern,  wenn  es  undenkbar  ist,  dass  ihr  Ge- 
genstand  sie  nicht  besitzt. 

(Diese  blaue  Farbe  und  jene  stehen  in  der  internen  Relation 
von  heller  und  dunkler  eo  ipso.  Es  ist  undenkbar,  dass  diese 
beiden  Gegenstande  nicht  in  dieser  Relation  stiinden.) 

(Hier  entspricht  dem  schwankenden  Gebrauch  der  Worte  „Ei- 
genschaft11  und  „Relation“  der  schwankende  Gebrauch  des  Wor- 
tes  „Gegenstand“.) 

4.124  Das  Bestehen  einer  internen  Eigenschaft  einer  moglichen  Sach- 
lage  wird  nicht  durch  einen  Satz  ausgedruckt,  sondern  es  driickt 
sich  in  dem  sie  darstellenden  Satz,  durch  eine  interne  Eigenschaft 
dieses  Satzes  aus. 

Es  ware  ebenso  unsinnig,  dem  Satze  eine  formale  Eigenschaft 
zuzusprechen,  als  sie  ihm  abzusprechen. 

4.1241  Formen  kann  man  nicht  dadurch  von  einander  unterscheiden, 
dass  man  sagt,  die  eine  habe  diese,  die  andere  aber  jene  Eigen- 
schaft; denn  dies  setzt  voraus,  dass  es  einen  Sinn  habe,  beide 
Eigenschaften  von  beiden  Formen  auszusagen. 

4.125  Das  Bestehen  einer  internen  Relation  zwischen  moglichen  Sach- 
lagen  driickt  sich  sprachlich  durch  eine  interne  Relation  zwischen 
den  sie  darstellenden  Satzen  aus. 
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4.1251  Hier  erledigt  sich  nun  die  Streitfrage  „ob  alle  Relationen  intern 
oder  extern“  seien. 

4.1252  Reihen,  welche  durch  interne  Relationen  geordnet  sind,  nenne 
ich  Formenreihen. 

Die  Zahlenreihe  ist  nicht  nach  einer  externen,  sondern  nach 
einer  internen  Relation  geordnet. 

Ebenso  die  Reihe  der  Satze  „aRb“,  „(3x)  : aRx  . xRbu , 
„(3x,  y)  : aRx  . xRy  . yRbu , u.  s.  f. 

(Steht  b in  einer  dieser  Beziehungen  zu  a,  so  nenne  ich  b einen 
Nachfolger  von  a.) 

4.126  In  dem  Sinne,  in  welchem  wir  von  formalen  Eigenschaften  spre- 
chen,  komien  wir  nun  auch  von  formalen  Begriffen  reden. 

(Ich  fiihre  diesen  Ausdruck  ein,  um  den  Grund  der  Verwechs- 
lung  der  formalen  Begriffe  mit  den  eigentlichen  Begriffen,  welche 
die  ganze  alte  Logik  durchzieht,  klar  zu  machen.) 

Dass  etwas  unter  einen  formalen  Begriff  als  dessen  Gegen- 
stand  fallt,  kann  nicht  durch  einen  Satz  ausgedriickt  werden. 
Sondern  es  zeigt  sich  an  dem  Zeichen  dieses  Gegenstandes  selbst. 
(Der  Name  zeigt,  dass  er  einen  Gegenstand  bezeichnet,  das  Zah- 
lenzeichen,  dass  es  eine  Zahl  bezeichnet  etc.) 

Die  formalen  Begriffe  konnen  ja  nicht,  wie  die  eigentlichen 
Begriffe,  durch  eine  Funktion  dargestellt  werden. 

Denn  ihre  Merkmale,  die  formalen  Eigenschaften,  werden 
nicht  durch  Funktionen  ausgedriickt. 

Der  Ausdruck  der  formalen  Eigenschaft  ist  ein  Zug  gewisser 
Symbole. 

Das  Zeichen  der  Merkmale  eines  formalen  Begriffes  ist  al- 
so ein  charakteristischer  Zug  aller  Symbole,  deren  Bedeutungen 
unter  den  Begriff  fallen. 

Der  Ausdruck  des  formalen  Begriffes  also,  eine  Satzvariable, 
in  welcher  nur  dieser  charakteristische  Zug  konstant  ist. 

4.127  Die  Satzvariable  bezeichnet  den  formalen  Begriff  und  ihre  Werte 
die  Gegenstande,  welche  unter  diesen  Begriff  fallen. 

4.1271  Jede  Variable  ist  das  Zeichen  eines  formalen  Begriffes. 

Denn  jede  Variable  stellt  eine  konstante  Form  dar,  welche 
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alle  ihre  Werte  besitzen,  und  die  als  formale  Eigenschaft  dieser 
Werte  aufgefasst  werden  kann. 

4.1272  So  ist  der  variable  Name  „x“  das  eigentliche  Zeichen  des  Schein- 
begriffes  Gegenstand. 

Wo  immer  das  Wort  „Gegenstand“  („Ding“,  „Sache“,  etc.) 
richtig  gebraucht  wird,  wird  es  in  der  Begriffsschrift  durch  den 
variablen  Namen  ausgedriickt. 

Zum  Beispiel  in  dem  Satz  „es  gibt  2 Gegenstande,  welche 
. . . “ durch  „(3x,  y ) . . .“. 

Wo  immer  es  anders,  also  als  eigentliches  Begriffswort  ge- 
braucht wird,  entstehen  unsinnige  Scheinsatze. 

So  kann  man  z.  B.  nicht  sagen  „Es  gibt  Gegenstande",  wie 
man  etwa  sagt  „Es  gibt  Biicher“.  Und  ebenso  wenig  „Es  gibt  100 
Gegenstande",  oder  „Es  gibt  Mo  Gegenstande". 

Und  es  ist  unsinnig,  von  der  Anzahl  aller  Gegenstan- 
de zu  sprechen. 

Dasselbe  gilt  von  den  Worten  „Komplex“,  „Tatsache“,  „Funk- 
tion“,  „Zahl“,  etc. 

Sie  alle  bezeichnen  formale  Begriffe  und  werden  in  der  Be- 
griffsschrift durch  Variable,  nicht  durch  Funktionen  oder  Klassen 
dargestellt.  (Wie  Frege  und  Russell  glaubten.) 

Ausdriicke  wie  „1  ist  eine  Zahl“,  „es  gibt  nur  Eine  Null"  und 
alle  ahnlichen  sind  unsinnig. 

(Es  ist  ebenso  unsinnig  zu  sagen  „es  gibt  nur  eine  1“,  als  es 
unsinnig  ware,  zu  sagen:  2 + 2 ist  um  3 Uhr  gleich  4.) 

4.12721  Der  formale  Begriff  ist  mit  einem  Gegenstand,  der  unter  ihn  fallt, 
bereits  gegeben.  Man  kann  also  nicht  Gegenstande  eines  forma- 
len  Begriffes  und  den  formalen  Begriff  selbst  als  Grundbegriffe 
einfiihren.  Man  kann  also  z.  B.  nicht  den  Begriff  der  Funktion, 
und  auch  spezielle  Funktionen  (wie  Russell)  als  Grundbegriffe 
einfiihren;  oder  den  Begriff  der  Zahl  und  bestimmte  Zahlen. 

4.1273  Wollen  wir  den  allgemeinen  Satz:  „b  ist  ein  Nachfolger  von  a“ 
in  der  Begriffsschrift  ausdriicken,  so  brauchen  wir  hierzu  einen 
Ausdruck  fiir  das  allgemeine  Glied  der  Formenreihe:  aRb,  (zlx)  : 
aRx.xRb,  (3x,  y ) : aRx.xRy.yRb,  . . . Das  allgemeine  Glied  einer 
Formenreihe  kann  man  nur  durch  eine  Variable  ausdriicken,  denn 
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der  Bcgriff:  Glied  dieser  Formenreihe,  ist  ein  formaler  Begriff. 
(Dies  haben  Frege  und  Russell  iibersehen;  die  Art  und  Weise  wie 
sie  allgemeine  Satze,  wie  den  obigen  ausdriicken  wollen  ist  daher 
falsch;  sie  enthalt  einen  circulus  vitiosus.) 

Wir  konnen  das  allgemeine  Glied  der  Formenreihe  bestim- 
men,  indem  wir  ihr  erstes  Glied  angeben  und  die  allgemeine 
Form  der  Operation,  welche  das  folgende  Glied  aus  dem  vorher- 
gehenden  Satz  erzeugt. 

4.1274  Die  Frage  nach  der  Existenz  eines  formalen  Begriffes  ist  unsinnig. 
Denn  kein  Satz  kann  eine  solche  Frage  beantworten. 

(Man  kann  also  z.  B.  nicht  fragen:  „Gibt  es  unanalysierbare 
Subjekt-Pradikatsatze?“ ) 

4.128  Die  logischen  Formen  sind  zahllos. 

Darum  gibt  es  in  der  Logik  keine  ausgezeichneten  Zahlen  und 
darum  gibt  es  keinen  philosophischen  Monismus  oder  Dualismus, 
etc. 

4.2  Der  Sinn  des  Satzes  ist  seine  Ubereinstimmung,  und  Nichtiiber- 
einstimmung  mit  den  Moglichkeiten  des  Bestehens  und  Nicht- 
bestehens  der  Sachverhalte. 

4.21  Der  einfachste  Satz,  der  Elementarsatz,  behauptet  das  Bestehen 
eines  Sachverhaltes. 

4.211  Ein  Zeichen  des  Elementarsatzes  ist  es,  dass  kein  Elementarsatz 
mit  ihm  in  Wider spruch  stehen  kann. 

4.22  Der  Elementarsatz  besteht  aus  Namen.  Er  ist  ein  Zusammen- 
hang,  eine  Verkettung,  von  Namen. 

4.221  Es  ist  offenbar,  dass  wir  bei  der  Analyse  der  Satze  auf  Elemen- 
tarsatze  kommen  miissen,  die  aus  Namen  in  unmittelbarer  Ver- 
bindung  bestehen. 

Es  fragt  sich  hier,  wie  kommt  der  Satzverband  zustande. 

4.2211  Auch  wenn  die  Welt  unendlich  komplex  ist,  so  dass  jede  Tatsache 
aus  unendlich  vielen  Sachverhalten  besteht  und  jeder  Sachver- 
halt  aus  unendlich  vielen  Gegenstanden  zusammengesetzt  ist, 
auch  dann  miisste  es  Gegenstande  und  Sachverhalte  geben. 

4.23  Der  Name  kommt  im  Satz  nur  im  Zusammenhange  des  Elemen- 
tarsatzes vor. 
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4.24 

4.241 


4.242 

4.243 


4.25 

4.26 

4.27 


Die  Namen  sind  die  einfachen  Symbole,  ich  deute  sie  durch  ein- 
zelne  Buchstaben  („x“,  „y“,  „z“ ) an. 

Den  Elementarsatz  schreibe  ich  als  Funktion  der  Namen  in 
der  Form:  „/x“,  „(j)(x,y)u,  etc. 

Oder  ich  deute  ihn  durch  die  Buchstaben  p , q , r an. 

Gebrauche  ich  zwei  Zeichen  in  ein  und  derselben  Bedeutung,  so 
driicke  ich  dies  aus,  indem  ich  zwischen  beide  das  Zeichen  „=“ 
setze. 

„a  = bu  heisst  also:  das  Zeichen  „a“  ist  durch  das  Zeichen  ,Jf 
ersetzbar. 

( F iilire  ich  durch  eine  Gleichung  ein  neues  Zeichen  ein, 
indem  ich  bestimme,  es  solle  ein  bereits  bekanntes  Zeichen  „a“  er- 
setzen,  so  schreibe  ich  die  Gleichung — Definition — (wie  Russell) 
in  der  Form  „o  = b Def.“.  Die  Definition  ist  eine  Zeichenregel.) 

Ausdriicke  von  der  Form  „a  = bu  sind  also  nur  Behelfe  der  Dar- 
stellung;  sie  sagen  nichts  fiber  die  Bedeutung  der  Zeichen  „a“, 
„6“  aus. 

Konnen  wir  zwei  Namen  verstehen,  ohne  zu  wissen,  ob  sie  das- 
selbe  Ding  oder  zwei  verschiedene  Dinge  bezeichnen? — Konnen 
wir  einen  Satz,  worin  zwei  Namen  vorkommen,  verstehen,  ohne 
zu  wissen,  ob  sie  Dasselbe  oder  Verschiedenes  bedeuten? 

Kenne  ich  etwa  die  Bedeutung  eines  englischen  und  eines 
gleichbedeutenden  deutschen  Wortes,  so  ist  es  unmoglich,  dass 
ich  nicht  weiss,  dass  die  beiden  gleichbedeutend  sind;  es  ist  un- 
moglich,  dass  ich  sie  nicht  ineinander  fibersetzen  kann. 

Ausdriicke  wie  „a  = a“,  oder  von  diesen  abgeleitete,  sind 
weder  Elementarsatze,  noch  sonst  sinnvolle  Zeichen.  (Dies  wird 
sich  spater  zeigen.) 

Ist  der  Elementarsatz  wahr,  so  besteht  der  Sachverhalt;  ist  der 
Elementarsatz  falsch,  so  besteht  der  Sachverhalt  nicht. 

Die  Angabe  aller  wahren  Elementarsatze  beschreibt  die  Welt 
vollstandig.  Die  Welt  ist  vollstandig  beschrieben  durch  die  An- 
gaben  aller  Elementarsatze  plus  der  Angabe,  welche  von  ihnen 
wahr  und  welche  falsch  sind. 

Bezfiglich  des  Bestehens  und  Nichtbestehens  von  n Sachverhal- 

n 

ten  gibt  es  Kn  = ^ (”)  Moglichkeiten. 
u=o  v 
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Es  konnen  alle  Kombinationen  der  Sachverhalte  bestehen, 
die  andern  nicht  bestehen. 

4.28  Diesen  Kombinationen  entsprechen  ebenso  viele  Moglichkeiten 
der  Wahrheit — und  Falschheit — von  n Elementarsatzen. 

4.3  Die  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  der  Elementarsatze  bedeuten  die 
Moglichkeiten  des  Bestehens  und  Nichtbestehens  der  Sachver- 
halte. 

4.31  Die  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  konnen  wir  durch  Schemata  folgen- 
der  Art  darstellen  („W“  bedeutet  „wahr“,  „F“,  „falsch“.  Die  Rei- 
hen  der  „W“  und  „F“  unter  der  Reihe  der  Elementarsatze  bedeu- 
ten in  leichtverstandlicher  Symbolik  deren  Wahrheitsmoglichkei- 
ten): 


p 

q 

r p 

q p 

w 

w 

w w 

W W 

F 

w 

W F 

W F 

W 

F 

W W 

F 

w 

W 

F F 

F 

F 

F 

W 

F 

W 

F 

W 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

4.4  Der  Satz  ist  der  Ausdruck  der  Ubereinstimmung  und  Nichtiiber- 
einstimmung  mit  den  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  der  Elementarsat- 
ze. 

4.41  Die  Wahrheitsmbglichkeiten  der  Elementarsatze  sind  die  Bedin- 
gungen  der  Wahrheit  und  Falschheit  der  Satze. 

4.411  Es  ist  von  vornherein  wahrscheinlich,  dass  die  Einfuhrung  der 
Elementarsatze  fiir  das  Verstandnis  aller  anderen  Satzarten 
grundlegend  ist.  Ja,  das  Verstandnis  der  allgemeinen  Satze 
hangt  fiihlbar  von  dem  der  Elementarsatze  ab. 

4.42  Bezuglich  der  Ubereinstimmung  und  Nichtiibereinstimmung  ei- 
nes  Satzes  mit  den  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  von  n Elementarsat- 

Kn 

zen  gibt  es  ( n)  = Ln  Moglichkeiten. 

R=0 
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4.43  Die  Ubereinstimmung  mit  den  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  konnen 
wir  dadurch  ausdriicken,  indem  wir  ihnen  im  Schema  etwa  das 
Abzeichen  „W“  (wahr)  zuordnen. 

Das  Fehlen  dieses  Abzeichens  bedeutet  die  Nichtiibereinstim- 
mung. 

4.431  Der  Ausdruck  der  Ubereinstimmung  und  Nichtubereinstimmung 
mit  den  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  der  Elementarsatze  driickt  die 
Wahrheitsbedingungen  des  Satzes  aus. 

Der  Satz  ist  der  Ausdruck  seiner  Wahrheitsbedingungen. 

(Frege  hat  sie  daher  ganz  richtig  als  Erklarung  der  Zeichen 
seiner  Begriffsschrift  vorausgeschickt.  Nur  ist  die  Erklarung  des 
Wahrheitsbegriffes  bei  Frege  falsch:  Waren  „das  Wahre“  und 
„das  Falsche“  wirklich  Gegenstande  und  die  Argumente  in 
etc.  dann  ware  nach  Frege’s  Bestimmung  der  Sinn  von  „~p“  kei- 
neswegs  bestimmt.) 

4.44  Das  Zeichen,  welches  durch  die  Zuordnung  jener  Abzeichen  „W“ 
und  der  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  entsteht,  ist  ein  Satzzeichen. 

4.441  Es  ist  klar,  dass  dem  Komplex  der  Zeichen  „F“  und  „W“  kein 
Gegenstand  (oder  Komplex  von  Gegenstanden)  entspricht;  so 
wenig,  wie  den  horizontalen  und  vertikalen  Strichen  oder  den 
Klammern. — „Logische  Gegenstande“  gibt  es  nicht. 

Analoges  gilt  natiirlich  fur  alle  Zeichen,  die  dasselbe  aus- 
driicken  wie  die  Schemata  der  „W“  und  „F“. 


4.442  Es  ist  z.  B.: 


p 

q 

w 

w 

w 

F 

w 

w 

W 

F 

, F 

F 

w 

ein  Satzzeichen. 

(Frege’s  „Urteilsstrich“  „b“  ist  logisch  ganz  bedeutungslos; 
er  zeigt  bei  Frege  (und  Russell)  nur  an,  dass  diese  Autoren  die 
so  bezeichneten  Satze  fur  wahr  halten.  „b“  gehort  daher  ebenso 
wenig  zum  Satzgefiige,  wie  etwa  die  Nummer  des  Satzes.  Ein 
Satz  kann  unmoglich  von  sich  selbst  aussagen,  dass  er  wahr  ist.) 

Ist  die  Reihenfolge  der  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  im  Schema 
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durch  eine  Kombinationsregel  ein  fur  allemal  festgesetzt,  dann 
ist  die  letzte  Kolonne  allein  schon  ein  Ausdruck  der  Wahrheits- 
bedingungen.  Schreiben  wir  diese  Kolonne  als  Reihe  hin,  so  wird 
das  Satzzeichen  zu: 

„(WW-W )(p,  q)“  Oder  deutlicher  „(WWFW)(p,  qf. 

(Die  Anzahl  der  Stellen  in  der  linken  Klammer  ist  durch  die 
Anzahl  der  Glieder  in  der  rechten  bestimmt.) 

4.45  Fur  n Elementarsatze  gibt  es  Ln  mogliche  Gruppen  von  Wahr- 
heitsbedingungen. 

Die  Gruppen  von  Wahrheitsbedingungen,  welche  zu  den 
Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  einer  Anzahl  von  Elementarsatzen  ge- 
horen,  lassen  sich  in  eine  Reihe  ordnen. 

4.46  Unter  den  moglichen  Gruppen  von  Wahrheitsbedingungen  gibt 
es  zwei  extreme  Falle. 

In  dem  einen  Fall  ist  der  Satz  fiir  samtliche  Wahrheitsmog- 
lichkeiten  der  Elementarsatze  wahr.  Wir  sagen,  die  Wahrheits- 
bedingungen sind  tautologise h. 

Im  zweiten  Fall  ist  der  Satz  fiir  samtliche  Wahrheitsmoglich- 
keiten falsch:  Die  Wahrheitsbedingungen  sind  kontradikto- 
r isch. 

Im  ersten  Fall  nennen  wir  den  Satz  eine  Tautologie,  im  zwei- 
ten Fall  eine  Kontradiktion. 

4.461  Der  Satz  zeigt  was  er  sagt,  die  Tautologie  und  die  Kontradiktion, 
dass  sie  nichts  sagen. 

Die  Tautologie  hat  keine  Wahrheitsbedingungen,  denn  sie 
ist  bedingungslos  wahr;  und  die  Kontradiktion  ist  unter  keiner 
Bedingung  wahr. 

Tautologie  und  Kontradiktion  sind  sinnlos. 

(Wie  der  Punkt  von  dem  zwei  Pfeile  in  entgegengesetzter 
Richtung  auseinandergehen.) 

(Ich  weiss  z.  B.  nichts  iiber  das  Wetter,  wenn  ich  weiss,  dass 
es  regnet  oder  nicht  regnet.) 

4.4611  Tautologie  und  Kontradiktion  sind  aber  nicht  unsinnig;  sie  geho- 
ren  zum  Symbolismus,  und  zwar  ahnlich  wie  die  „0“  zum  Sym- 
bolismus  der  Arithmetik. 
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4.462  Tautologie  und  Kontradiktion  sind  nicht  Bilder  der  Wirklichkeit. 
Sie  stellen  keine  mogliche  Sachlage  dar.  Denn  jene  lasst  jede 
mogliche  Sachlage  zu,  diese  keine. 

In  der  Tautologie  heben  die  Bedingungen  der  Ubereinstim- 
mung  mit  der  Welt — die  darstellenden  Beziehungen — einander 
auf,  so  dass  sie  in  keiner  darstellenden  Beziehung  zur  Wirklich- 
keit steht. 

4.463  Die  Wahrheitsbedingungen  bestimmen  den  Spielraum,  der  den 
Tatsachen  durch  den  Satz  gelassen  wird. 

(Der  Satz,  das  Bild,  das  Modell,  sind  im  negativen  Sinne 
wie  ein  fester  Korper,  der  die  Bewegungsfreiheit  der  anderen 
beschrankt;  im  positiven  Sinne,  wie  der  von  fester  Substanz  be- 
grenzte  Raum,  worin  ein  Korper  Platz  hat.) 

Die  Tautologie  lasst  der  Wirklichkeit  den  ganzen — unend- 
lichen — logischen  Raum;  die  Kontradiktion  erfiillt  den  ganzen 
logischen  Raum  und  lasst  der  Wirklichkeit  keinen  Punkt.  Keine 
von  beiden  kann  daher  die  Wirklichkeit  irgendwie  bestimmen. 

4.464  Die  Wahrheit  der  Tautologie  ist  gewiss,  des  Satzes  moglich,  der 
Kontradiktion  unmoglich. 

(Gewiss,  moglich,  unmoglich:  Hier  haben  wir  das  Anzeichen 
jener  Gradation,  die  wir  in  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre  brau- 
chen.) 

4.465  Das  logische  Produkt  einer  Tautologie  und  eines  Satzes  sagt  das- 
selbe,  wie  der  Satz.  Also  ist  jenes  Produkt  identisch  mit  dem 
Satz.  Denn  man  kann  das  Wesentliche  des  Symbols  nicht  an- 
dern,  ohne  seinen  Sinn  zu  andern. 

4.466  Einer  bestimmten  logischen  Verbindung  von  Zeichen  entspricht 
eine  bestimmte  logische  Verbindung  ihrer  Bedeutungen;  jede 
b e 1 i e b i g e Verbindung  entspricht  nur  den  unverbundenen  Zei- 
chen. 

Das  heisst,  Satze  die  fiir  jede  Sachlage  wahr  sind,  konnen 
iiberhaupt  keine  Zeichenverbindungen  sein,  denn  sonst  konnten 
ihnen  nur  bestimmte  Verbindungen  von  Gegenstanden  entspre- 
chen. 

(Und  keiner  logischen  Verbindung  entspricht  keine  Verbin- 
dung der  Gegenstande.) 
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Tautologie  und  Kontradiktion  sind  die  Grenzfalle  der  Zei- 
chenverbindung,  namlich  ihre  Auflosung. 

4.4661  Freilich  sind  auch  in  der  Tautologie  und  Kontradiktion  die  Zei- 
chen  noch  mit  einander  verbunden,  d.  h.  sie  stehen  in  Bezie- 
hungen  zu  einander,  aber  diese  Beziehungen  sind  bedeutungslos, 
dem  Symbol  unwesentlich. 

4.5  Nun  scheint  es  moglich  zu  sein,  die  allgemeinste  Satzform  anzu- 
geben:  das  heisst,  eine  Beschreibung  der  Satze  irgend  einer 
Zeichensprache  zu  geben,  so  dass  jeder  mogliche  Sinn  durch  ein 
Symbol,  auf  welches  die  Beschreibung  passt,  ausgedriickt  wer- 
den  kann,  und  dass  jedes  Symbol,  worauf  die  Beschreibung  passt, 
einen  Sinn  ausdriicken  kann,  wenn  die  Bedeutungen  der  Namen 
entsprechend  gewahlt  werden. 

Es  ist  klar,  dass  bei  der  Beschreibung  der  allgemeinsten  Satz- 
form n u r ihr  Wesentliches  beschrieben  werden  darf, — sonst  ware 
sie  namlich  nicht  die  allgemeinste. 

Dass  es  eine  allgemeine  Satzform  gibt,  wird  dadurch  bewie- 
sen,  dass  es  keinen  Satz  geben  darf,  dessen  Form  man  nicht 
hatte  voraussehen  (d.  h.  konstruieren)  konnen.  Die  allgemeine 
Form  des  Satzes  ist:  Es  verhalt  sich  so  und  so. 

4.51  Angenommen,  mir  waren  alle  Elementarsatze  gegeben:  Dann 
lasst  sich  einfach  fragen:  welche  Satze  kann  ich  aus  ihnen  bilden. 
Und  das  sind  alle  Satze  und  so  sind  sie  begrenzt. 

4.52  Die  Satze  sind  Alles,  was  aus  der  Gesamtheit  aller  Elementar- 
satze folgt  (natiirlich  auch  daraus,  dass  es  die  Gesamtheit 
aller  ist).  (So  konnte  man  in  gewissem  Sinne  sagen,  dass  alle 
Satze  Verallgemeinerungen  der  Elementarsatze  sind.) 

4.53  Die  allgemeine  Satzform  ist  eine  Variable. 

5 Der  Satz  ist  eine  Wahrheitsfunktion  der  Elementarsatze. 

(Der  Elementarsatz  ist  eine  Wahrheitsfunktion  seiner  selbst.) 

5.01  Die  Elementarsatze  sind  die  Wahrheitsargumente  des  Satzes. 

5.02  Es  liegt  nahe,  die  Argumente  von  Funktionen  mit  den  Indices 
von  Namen  zu  verwechseln.  Ich  erkenne  namlich  sowohl  am  Ar- 
gument wie  am  Index  die  Bedeutung  des  sie  enthaltenden  Zei- 
chens. 
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In  Russell’s  „+c“  ist  z.  B.  „c“  ein  Index,  der  darauf  hinweist, 
dass  das  ganze  Zeichen  das  Additionszeichen  fur  Kardinalzahlen 
ist.  Aber  diese  Bezeichnung  beruht  auf  willkiirlicher  Uberein- 
kunft  und  man  konnte  statt  „+c“  auch  ein  einfaches  Zeichen 
wahlen;  in  aber  ist  „p“  kein  Index,  sondern  ein  Argument: 
der  Sinn  von  „~p“  kann  nicht  verstanden  werden,  ohne  dass 
vorher  der  Sinn  von  „p“  verstanden  worden  ware.  (Im  Namen 
Julius  Casar  ist  „Julius“  ein  Index.  Der  Index  ist  immer  ein  Teil 
einer  Beschreibung  des  Gegenstandes,  dessen  Namen  wir  ihn  an- 
hangen.  Z.  B.  Der  Casar  aus  dem  Geschlechte  der  Julier.) 

Die  Verwechslung  von  Argument  und  Index  liegt,  wenn  ich 
mich  nicht  irre,  der  Theorie  Frege’s  von  der  Bedeutung  der  Satze 
und  Funktionen  zugrunde.  Fur  Frege  waren  die  Satze  der  Logik 
Namen,  und  deren  Argumente  die  Indices  dieser  Namen. 

5.1  Die  Wahrheitsfunktionen  lassen  sich  in  Reihen  ordnen. 

Das  ist  die  Grundlage  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre. 

5.101  Die  Wahrheitsfunktionen  jeder  Anzahl  von  Elementarsatzen  las- 
sen sich  in  einem  Schema  folgender  Art  hinschreiben: 


(WWWW  )(p,q) 
( F WWW )(p,q) 
(W  F WW )(p,q) 
(WW  F W )(p,q) 
(WWW  F )(p,q) 
(F  F WW )(p,q) 
(F  W F W )(p,q) 
(FWWF  ){p,q) 
(WFF  W ){p,q) 
(W  F W F )(p,q) 
(WW  F F )(p,q) 
( F F F W )(p,q) 
(F  F WF)(M) 
(F  WF  F)(p,q) 
(WFF  F )(p,q) 
(F  F F F )(p,q) 


Tautologie  (Wenn  p,  so  p:  und  wenn  q,  so  q.)  (p  D p . q D q) 
in  Worten:  Nicht  beides  p und  q.  ( (P-Q)) 

„ „ Wenn  q,  so  p.  (q  D p) 

„ „ Wenn  p,  so  q.  (p  D q) 

„ „ p oder  q.  (p  V q) 

„ „ Nicht  q.  (~q) 

„ „ Nicht  p.  (~p) 

„ „ p,  oder  g,  aber  nicht  beide.  (p  . ~q  : V : q . ~p) 

„ „ Wenn  p,  so  q\  und  wenn  g,  so  p.  (p  = g) 

55  55  P 

55  55  Q 

„ „ Weder  p noch  g.  (~p  . ~g)  oder  (p  \ g) 

„ „ p und  nicht  g.  (p . ~q) 

„ „ g und  nicht  p.  (g  . ~p) 

„ „ q und  p.  ( q . p) 

Kontradiktion  (p  und  nicht  p;  und  q und  nicht  q.)  (p  . ~p  . q . ~q) 


Diejenigen  Wahrheitsmoglichkeiten  seiner  Wahrheitsargu- 
mente,  welche  den  Satz  bewahrheiten,  will  ich  seine  Wahr- 
heitsgriinde  nennen. 

5.11  Sind  die  Wahrheitsgrunde,  die  einer  Anzahl  von  Satzen  gemein- 
sam  sind,  samtlich  auch  Wahrheitsgrunde  eines  bestimmten  Sat- 
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zes,  so  sagen  wir,  die  Wahrheit  dieses  Satzes  folge  aus  der  Wahr- 
heit  jener  Satze. 

5.12  Insbesondere  folgt  die  Wahrheit  eines  Satzes  „p“  aus  der  Wahr- 
heit eines  anderen  „q“,  wenn  alle  Wahrheitsgriinde  des  zweiten 
Wahrheitsgriinde  des  ersten  sind. 

5.121  Die  Wahrheitsgriinde  des  einen  sind  in  denen  des  anderen  ent- 
halten;  p folgt  aus  q. 

5.122  Folgt  p aus  q,  so  ist  der  Sinn  von  „pu  im  Sinne  von  ,.:<f  enthalten. 

5.123  Wenn  ein  Gott  eine  Welt  erschafft,  worin  gewisse  Satze  wahr 
sind,  so  schafft  er  damit  auch  schon  eine  Welt,  in  welcher  alle  ihre 
Folgesatze  stimmen.  Und  ahnlich  konnte  er  keine  Welt  schaffen, 
worin  der  Satz  „pu  wahr  ist,  ohne  seine  samtlichen  Gegenstande 
zu  schaffen. 

5.124  Der  Satz  bejaht  jeden  Satz  der  aus  ihm  folgt. 

5.1241  „p . q"  ist  einer  der  Satze,  welche  „p“  bejahen  und  zugleich  einer 
der  Satze,  welche  ,//“  bejahen. 

Zwei  Satze  sind  einander  entgegengesetzt,  wenn  es  keinen 
sinnvollen  Satz  gibt,  der  sie  beide  bejaht. 

Jeder  Satz  der  einem  anderen  widerspricht,  verneint  ihn. 

5.13  Dass  die  Wahrheit  eines  Satzes  aus  der  Wahrheit  anderer  Satze 
folgt,  ersehen  wir  aus  der  Struktur  der  Satze. 

5.131  Folgt  die  Wahrheit  eines  Satzes  aus  der  Wahrheit  anderer,  so 
driickt  sich  dies  durch  Beziehungen  aus,  in  welchen  die  Formen 
jener  Satze  zu  einander  stehen;  und  zwar  brauchen  wir  sie  nicht 
erst  in  jene  Beziehungen  zu  setzen,  indem  wir  sie  in  einem  Satze 
miteinander  verbinden,  sondern  diese  Beziehungen  sind  intern 
und  bestehen,  sobald,  und  dadurch  dass,  jene  Satze  bestehen. 

5.1311  Wenn  wir  von  p V q und  auf  q schliessen,  so  ist  hier  durch  die 
Bezeichnungsweise  die  Beziehung  der  Satzformen  von  „pVg“  und 
„~p“  verhullt.  Schreiben  wir  aber  z.  B.  statt  „p  \/  qu  „p  \ q . \ .p  \ qu 
und  statt  „~p“  „p\pu  (p  \ q weder  p,  noch  q),  so  wird  der  innere 
Zusammenhang  offenbar. 

(Dass  man  aus  ( x ) . fx  auf  fa  schliessen  kann,  das  zeigt,  dass 
die  Allgemeinheit  auch  im  Symbol  „(.x)  . fxu  vorhanden  ist.) 
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5.132  Folgt  p aus  q,  so  kann  ich  von  q auf  p schliessen;  p aus  q folgern. 

Die  Art  des  Schlusses  ist  allein  aus  den  beiden  Satzen  zu 
entnehmen. 

Nur  sie  selbst  konnen  den  Schluss  rechtfertigen. 

„Schlussgesetze“,  welche — wie  bei  Frege  und  Russell — die 
Schliisse  rechtfertigen  sollen,  sind  sinnlos,  und  waren  iiberfliis- 
sig. 

5.133  Alles  Folgern  geschieht  a priori. 

5.134  Aus  einem  Elementarsatz  lasst  sich  kein  anderer  folgern. 

5.135  Auf  keine  Weise  kann  aus  dem  Bestehen  irgend  einer  Sachlage 
auf  das  Bestehen  einer,  von  ihr  ganzlich  verschiedenen  Sachlage 
geschlossen  werden. 

5.136  Einen  Kausalnexus,  der  einen  solchen  Schluss  rechtfertigte,  gibt 
es  nicht. 

5.1361  Die  Ereignisse  der  Zukunft  konnen  wir  nicht  aus  den  gegen- 
wartigen  er schliessen. 

Der  Glaube  an  den  Kausalnexus  ist  der  Aberglaube. 

5.1362  Die  Willensfreiheit  besteht  darin,  dass  zukunftige  Handlungen 
jetzt  nicht  gewusst  werden  konnen.  Nur  dann  konnten  wir  sie 
wissen,  wenn  die  Kausalitat  eine  innere  Notwendigkeit  ware, 
wie  die  des  logischen  Schlusses. — Der  Zusammenhang  von  Wis- 
sen und  Gewusstem,  ist  der  der  logischen  Notwendigkeit. 

(„A  weiss,  dass  p der  Fall  ist“  ist  sinnlos,  wenn  p eine  Tauto- 
logie  ist.) 

5.1363  Wenn  daraus,  dass  ein  Satz  uns  einleuchtet,  nicht  folgt,  dass 
er  wahr  ist,  so  ist  das  Einleuchten  auch  keine  Rechtfertigung  fur 
unseren  Glauben  an  seine  Wahrheit. 

5.14  Folgt  ein  Satz  aus  einem  anderen,  so  sagt  dieser  mehr  als  jener, 
jener  weniger  als  dieser. 

5.141  Folgt  p aus  q und  q aus  p,  so  sind  sie  ein  und  derselbe  Satz. 

5.142  Die  Tautologie  folgt  aus  alien  Satzen:  sie  sagt  Nichts. 

5.143  Die  Kontradiktion  ist  das  Gemeinsame  der  Satze,  was  kein  Satz 
mit  einem  anderen  gemein  hat.  Die  Tautologie  ist  das  Gemein- 
same aller  Satze,  welche  nichts  miteinander  gemein  haben. 
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Die  Kontradiktion  verschwindet  sozusagen  ausserhalb,  die 
Tautologie  innerhalb  aller  Satze. 

Die  Kontradiktion  ist  die  aussere  Grenze  der  Satze,  die  Tau- 
tologie ihr  substanzloser  Mittelpunkt. 

5.15  Ist  Wr  die  Anzahl  der  Wahrheitsgriinde  des  Satzes  „r“,  Wrs  die 
Anzahl  derjenigen  Wahrheitsgriinde  des  Satzes  „s“,  die  zugleich 
Wahrheitsgriinde  von  „r“  sind,  dann  nennen  wir  das  Verhaltnis: 
Wrs  : Wr  das  Mass  der  Wahr scheinlichkeit,  welche  der 
Satz  „r“  dem  Satz  „s“  gibt. 

5.151  Sei  in  einem  Schema  wie  dem  obigen  in  No.  5.101  Wr  die  Anzahl 
der  „VE“  im  Satze  r;  Wrs  die  Anzahl  derjenigen  „W“  im  Satze  s, 
die  in  gleichen  Kolonnen  mit  „W“  des  Satzes  r stehen.  Der  Satz 
r gibt  dann  dem  Satze  s die  Wahrscheinlichkeit:  Wrs  : Wr. 

5.1511  Es  gibt  keinen  besonderen  Gegenstand,  der  den  Wahrscheinlich- 
keitssatzen  eigen  ware. 

5.152  Satze,  welche  keine  Wahrheitsargumente  mit  einander  gemein 
haben,  nennen  wir  von  einander  unabhangig. 

Von  einander  unabhangige  Satze  (z.  B.  irgend  zwei  Elemen- 
tarsatze)  geben  einander  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  |. 

Folgt  p aus  q,  so  gibt  der  Satz  „qu  dem  Satz  „p“  die  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit  1.  Die  Gewissheit  des  logischen  Schlusses  ist  ein 
Grenzfall  der  Wahrscheinlichkeit. 

(Anwendung  auf  Tautologie  und  Kontradiktion.) 

5.153  Ein  Satz  ist  an  sich  weder  wahrscheinlich  noch  unwahrscheinlich. 
Ein  Ereignis  trifft  ein,  oder  es  trifft  nicht  ein,  ein  Mittelding  gibt 
es  nicht. 

5.154  In  einer  Urne  seien  gleichviel  weisse  und  schwarze  Kugeln  (und 
keine  anderen).  Ich  ziehe  eine  Kugel  nach  der  anderen  und  lege 
sie  wieder  in  die  Urne  zuriick.  Dann  kann  ich  durch  den  Versuch 
feststellen,  dass  sich  die  Zahlen  der  gezogenen  schwarzen  und 
weissen  Kugeln  bei  fortgesetztem  Ziehen  einander  nahern. 

Das  ist  also  kein  mathematisches  Faktum. 

Wenn  ich  nun  sage:  Es  ist  gleich  wahrscheinlich,  dass  ich  ei- 
ne weisse  Kugel  wie  eine  schwarze  ziehen  werde,  so  heisst  das: 
Alle  mir  bekannten  Umstande  (die  hypothetisch  angenommenen 
Naturgesetze  mitinbegriffen)  geben  dem  Eintreffen  des  einen  Er- 
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eignisses  nicht  mehr  Wahrscheinlichkeit  als  dem  Eintreffen  des 
anderen.  Das  heisst,  sie  geben — wie  aus  den  obigen  Erklarungen 
leicht  zu  entnehmen  ist — jedern  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  |. 

Was  ich  durch  den  Versuch  bestatige  ist,  dass  das  Eintreffen 
der  beiden  Ereignisse  von  den  Umstanden,  die  ich  nicht  naher 
kenne,  unabhangig  ist. 

5.155  Die  Einheit  des  Wahrscheinlichkeitssatzes  ist:  Die  Umstande — 
die  ich  sonst  nicht  weiter  kenne — geben  dem  Eintreffen  eines 
bestimmten  Ereignisses  den  und  den  Grad  der  Wahrscheinlich- 
keit. 

5.156  So  ist  die  Wahrscheinlichkeit  eine  Verallgemeinerung. 

Sie  involviert  eine  allgemeine  Beschreibung  einer  Satzform. 

Nur  in  Ermanglung  der  Gewissheit  gebrauchen  wir  die  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit. — Wenn  wir  zwar  eine  Tatsache  nicht  vollkommen 
kennen,  wohl  aber  etwas  iiber  ihre  Form  wissen. 

(Ein  Satz  kann  zwar  ein  unvollstandiges  Bild  einer  gewissen 
Sachlage  sein,  aber  er  ist  immer  ein  vollstandiges  Bild.) 

Der  Wahrscheinlichkeitssatz  ist  gleichsam  ein  Auszug  aus  an- 
deren Satzen. 

5.2  Die  Strukturen  der  Satze  stehen  in  internen  Beziehungen  zu  ein- 
ander. 

5.21  Wir  konnen  diese  internen  Beziehungen  dadurch  in  unserer  Aus- 
drucksweise  hervorheben,  dass  wir  einen  Satz  als  Resultat  einer 
Operation  darstellen,  die  ihn  aus  anderen  Satzen  (den  Basen  der 
Operation)  hervorbringt. 

5.22  Die  Operation  ist  der  Ausdruck  einer  Beziehung  zwischen  den 
Strukturen  ihres  Resultats  und  ihrer  Basen. 

5.23  Die  Operation  ist  das,  was  mit  dem  einen  Satz  geschehen  muss, 
um  aus  ihm  den  anderen  zu  machen. 

5.231  Und  das  wird  natiirlich  von  ihren  formalen  Eigenschaften,  von 
der  internen  Ahnlichkeit  ihrer  Formen  abhangen. 

5.232  Die  interne  Relation,  die  eine  Reihe  ordnet,  ist  Equivalent  mit 
der  Operation,  durch  welche  ein  Glied  aus  dem  anderen  entsteht. 

5.233  Die  Operation  kann  erst  dort  auftreten,  wo  ein  Satz  auf  logisch 
bedeutungsvolle  Weise  aus  einem  anderen  entsteht.  Also  dort, 
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wo  die  logische  Konstruktion  des  Satzes  anfangt. 

5.234  Die  Wahrheitsfunktionen  der  Elementarsatze  sind  Resultate  von 
Operationen,  die  die  Elementarsatze  als  Basen  haben.  (Ich  nenne 
diese  Operationen  Wahrheitsoperationen.) 

5.2341  Der  Sinn  einer  Wahrheitsfunktion  von  p ist  eine  Funktion  des 
Sinnes  von  p. 

Verneinung,  logische  Addition,  logische  Multiplikation,  etc., 
etc.  sind  Operationen. 

(Die  Verneinung  verkehrt  den  Sinn  des  Satzes.) 

5.24  Die  Operation  zeigt  sich  in  einer  Variablen;  sie  zeigt,  wie  man 
von  einer  Form  von  Satzen  zu  einer  anderen  gelangen  kann. 

Sie  bringt  den  Unterschied  der  Formen  zum  Ausdruck. 

(Und  das  Gemeinsame  zwischen  den  Basen  und  dem  Resultat 
der  Operation  sind  eben  die  Basen.) 

5.241  Die  Operation  kennzeichnet  keine  Form,  sondern  nur  den  Un- 
terschied der  Formen. 

5.242  Dieselbe  Operation,  die  „qu  aus  „p“  macht,  macht  aus  „q“  „r“ 
u.  s.  f.  Dies  kann  nur  darin  ausgedruckt  sein,  dass  „p“,  „g“,  „r“, 
etc.  Variable  sind,  die  gewisse  formale  Relationen  allgemein  zum 
Ausdruck  bringen. 

5.25  Das  Vorkommen  der  Operation  charakterisiert  den  Sinn  des  Sat- 
zes nicht. 

Die  Operation  sagt  ja  nichts  aus,  nur  ihr  Resultat,  und  dies 
hangt  von  den  Basen  der  Operation  ab. 

(Operation  und  Funktion  diirfen  nicht  miteinander  verwech- 
selt  werden.) 

5.251  Eine  Funktion  kann  nicht  ihr  eigenes  Argument  sein,  wohl  aber 
kann  das  Resultat  einer  Operation  ihre  eigene  Basis  werden. 

5.252  Nur  so  ist  das  Fortschreiten  von  Glied  zu  Glied  in  einer  Formen- 
reihe  (von  Type  zu  Type  in  den  Hierarchien  Russells  und  White- 
heads)  moglich.  (Russell  und  Whitehead  haben  die  Moglichkeit 
dieses  Fortschreitens  nicht  zugegeben,  aber  immer  wieder  von 
ihr  Gebrauch  gemacht.) 

5.2521  Die  fortgesetzte  Anwendung  einer  Operation  auf  ihr  eigenes  Re- 
sultat nenne  ich  ihre  successive  Anwendung  ( ,,0'O'O'a “ ist  das 
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5.2522 

5.2523 

5.253 

5.254 

5.3 


5.31 


Resultat  der  dreimaligen  successiven  Anwendung  von  „0'£“  auf 

„a“). 

In  einem  ahnlichen  Sinne  rede  ich  von  der  successiven  An- 
wendung mehrerer  Operationen  auf  eine  Anzahl  von  Satzen. 

Das  allgemeine  Glied  einer  Formenreihe  o,  O' a,  O'O'a,  .... 
schreibe  ich  daher  so:  „[a,x,0'x]“.  Dieser  Klammerausdruck  ist 
eine  Variable.  Das  erste  Glied  des  Klammerausdruckes  ist  der 
Anfang  der  Formenreihe,  das  zweite  die  Form  eines  beliebigen 
Gliedes  x der  Reihe  und  das  dritte  die  Form  desjenigen  Gliedes 
der  Reihe,  welches  auf  x unmittelbar  folgt. 

Der  Begriff  der  successiven  Anwendung  der  Operation  ist  Equi- 
valent mit  dem  Begriff  „und  so  weiter“. 

Eine  Operation  kann  die  Wirkung  einer  anderen  riickgangig  ma- 
chen.  Operationen  konnen  einander  aufheben. 

Die  Operation  kann  verschwinden  (z.  B.  die  Verneinung  in 
P =p)- 

Alle  Satze  sind  Resultate  von  Wahrheitsoperationen  mit  den 
Elementarsatzen. 

Die  Wahrheitsoperation  ist  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  aus  den 
Elementarsatzen  die  Wahrheitsfunktion  entsteht. 

Nach  dem  Wesen  der  Wahrheitsoperation  wird  auf  die  glei- 
che  Weise,  wie  aus  den  Elementarsatzen  ihre  Wahrheitsfunktion, 
aus  Wahrheitsfunktionen  eine  Neue.  Jede  Wahrheitsoperation 
erzeugt  aus  Wahrheitsfunktionen  von  Elementarsatzen  wieder 
eine  Wahrheitsfunktion  von  Elementarsatzen,  einen  Satz.  Das 
Resultat  jeder  Wahrheitsoperation  mit  den  Resultaten  von 
Wahrheitsoperationen  mit  Elementarsatzen  ist  wieder  das 
Resultat  Einer  Wahrheitsoperation  mit  Elementarsatzen. 

Jeder  Satz  ist  das  Resultat  von  Wahrheitsoperationen  mit 
Elementarsatzen. 

Die  Schemata  No.  4.31  haben  auch  dann  eine  Bedeutung,  wenn 
„p“,  „q“,  „r“,  etc.  nicht  Elementarsatze  sind. 

Und  es  ist  leicht  zu  sehen,  dass  das  Satzzeichen  in  No.  4.442, 
auch  wenn  „p“  und  „qu  Wahrheitsfunktionen  von  Elemen- 
tarsatzen sind,  Eine  Wahrheitsfunktion  von  Elementarsatzen 
ausdriickt. 
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5.32  Alle  Wahrheitsfunktionen  sind  Resultate  der  successiven  An- 
wendung  einer  endlichen  Anzahl  von  Wahrheitsoperationen  auf 
die  Elementarsatze. 

5.4  Hier  zeigt  es  sich,  dass  es  „logische  Gegenstande“ , „logische 
Konstante“  (im  Sinne  Freges  und  Russells)  nicht  gibt. 

5.41  Denn:  Alle  Resultate  von  Wahrheitsoperationen  mit  Wahrheits- 
funktionen sind  identisch,  welche  eine  und  dieselbe  Wahrheits- 
funktion  von  Elementarsatzen  sind. 

5.42  Dass  V,  D,  etc.  nicht  Beziehungen  im  Sinne  von  rechts  und 
links  etc.  sind,  leuchtet  ein. 

Die  Moglichkeit  des  kreuzweisen  Dehnierens  der  logischen 
„Urzeichen“  Freges  und  Russells  zeigt  schon,  dass  dies  keine 
Urzeichen  sind,  und  schon  erst  recht,  dass  sie  keine  Relationen 
bezeichnen. 

Und  es  ist  offenbar,  dass  das  „D“,  welches  wir  durch 
und  „V“  definieren,  identisch  ist  mit  dem,  durch  welches  wir 
„V“  mit  definieren  und  dass  dieses  „V“  mit  dem  ersten 
identisch  ist.  U.  s.  w. 

5.43  Dass  aus  einer  Tatsache  p unendlich  viele  and  ere  folgen  soil- 

ten,  namlich  etc.,  ist  doch  von  vorn herein  kaum 

zu  glauben.  Und  nicht  weniger  merkwiirdig  ist,  dass  die  unend- 
liche  Anzahl  der  Satze  der  Logik  (der  Mathematik)  aus  einem 
halben  Dutzend  „Grundgesetzen“  folgen. 

Alle  Satze  der  Logik  sagen  aber  dasselbe.  Namlich  Nichts. 

5.44  Die  Wahrheitsfunktionen  sind  keine  materiellen  Funktionen. 

Wenn  man  z.  B.  eine  Bejahung  durch  doppelte  Verneinung 
erzeugen  kann,  ist  dann  die  Verneinung — in  irgend  einem  Sinn 
— in  der  Bejahung  enthalten?  Verneint  „~~p"  ~p,  oder  bejaht 
es  p\  oder  beides? 

Der  Satz  handelt  nicht  von  der  Verneinung  wie  von 

einem  Gegenstand;  wohl  aber  ist  die  Moglichkeit  der  Vernei- 
nung in  der  Bejahung  bereits  prajudiziert. 

Und  gabe  es  einen  Gegenstand,  der  hiesse,  so  mfisste 
„~~p“  etwas  anderes  sagen  als  „p“.  Denn  der  eine  Satz  wtirde 
dann  eben  von  ~ handeln,  der  andere  nicht. 

5.441  Dieses  Verschwinden  der  scheinbaren  logischen  Konstanten  tritt 
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auch  ein,  wenn  (Si)  fx“  dasselbe  sagt  wie  „(x) . fx“ , oder 
„(zb)  . fx  . x = a“  dasselbe  wie  „/a“. 

5.442  Wenn  uns  ein  Satz  gegeben  ist,  so  sind  mit  ihm  auch  schon 
die  Resultate  aller  Wahrheitsoperationen,  die  ihn  zur  Basis  ha- 
ben,  gegeben. 

5.45  Gibt  es  logische  Urzeichen,  so  muss  eine  richtige  Logik  ihre 
Stellung  zueinander  klar  machen  und  ihr  Dasein  rechtfertigen. 
Der  Bau  der  Logik  aus  ihren  Urzeichen  muss  klar  werden. 

5.451  Hat  die  Logik  Grundbegriffe,  so  miissen  sie  von  einander  un- 
abhangig  sein.  Ist  ein  Grundbegriff  eingefuhrt,  so  muss  er  in 
alien  Verbindungen  eingefuhrt  sein,  worin  er  iiberhaupt  vor- 
kommt.  Man  kann  ihn  also  nicht  zuerst  fur  eine  Verbindung, 
dann  noch  einmal  fur  eine  andere  einfiihren.  Z.  B.:  Ist  die  Ver- 
neinung  eingefuhrt,  so  miissen  wir  sie  jetzt  in  Satzen  von  der 
Form  „~p“  ebenso  verstehen,  wie  in  Satzen  wie  (p  V q)“, 
„(3z)  fx“  u.  a.  Wir  diirfen  sie  nicht  erst  fur  die  eine  Klas- 
se  von  Fallen,  dann  fur  die  andere  einfiihren,  denn  es  bliebe 
dann  zweifelhaft,  ob  ihre  Bedeutung  in  beiden  Fallen  die  glei- 
che  ware  und  es  ware  kein  Grund  vorhanden,  in  beiden  Fallen 
dieselbe  Art  der  Zeichenverbindung  zu  beniitzen. 

(Kurz,  fiir  die  Einfiihrung  der  Urzeichen  gilt,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, dasselbe,  was  Frege  („Grundgesetze  der  Arithmetik“) 
fiir  die  Einfiihrung  von  Zeichen  durch  Dehnitionen  gesagt  hat.) 

5.452  Die  Einfiihrung  eines  neuen  Behelfes  in  den  Symbolismus  der 
Logik  muss  immer  ein  folgenschweres  Ereignis  sein.  Kein  neu- 
er  Behelf  darf  in  die  Logik — sozusagen,  mit  ganz  unschuldiger 
Miene — in  Klammern  oder  unter  dem  Striche  eingefiihrt  wer- 
den. 

(So  kommen  in  den  „Principia  Mathematica“  von  Russell 
und  Whitehead  Dehnitionen  und  Grundgesetze  in  Worten  vor. 
Warum  hier  pldtzlich  Worte?  Dies  bediirfte  einer  Rechtferti- 
gung.  Sie  fehlt  und  muss  fehlen,  da  das  Vorgehen  tatsachlich 
unerlaubt  ist.) 

Hat  sich  aber  die  Einfiihrung  eines  neuen  Behelfes  an  einer 
Stelle  als  notig  erwiesen,  so  muss  man  sich  nun  sofort  fragen: 
Wo  muss  dieser  Behelf  nun  immer  angewandt  werden?  Seine 
Stellung  in  der  Logik  muss  nun  erklart  werden. 
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5.453  Alle  Zahlen  der  Logik  miissen  sich  rechtfertigen  lassen. 

Oder  vielmehr:  Es  muss  sich  herausstellen,  dass  es  in  der 
Logik  keine  Zahlen  gibt. 

Es  gibt  keine  ausgezeichneten  Zahlen. 

5.454  In  der  Logik  gibt  es  kein  Nebeneinander,  kann  es  keine  Klassi- 
fikation  geben. 

In  der  Logik  kann  es  nicht  Allgemeineres  und  Spezielleres 
geben. 

5.4541  Die  Losungen  der  logischen  Probleme  miissen  einfach  sein, 
denn  sie  setzen  den  Standard  der  Einfachheit. 

Die  Menschen  haben  immer  geahnt,  dass  es  ein  Gebiet  von 
Fragen  geben  miisse,  deren  Antworten — a priori — symmetrisch, 
und  zu  einem  abgeschlossenen,  regelmassigen  Gebilde  vereint- 
liegen. 

Ein  Gebiet,  in  dem  der  Satz  gilt:  simplex  sigillum  veri. 

5.46  Wenn  man  die  logischen  Zeichen  richtig  einfuhrte,  so  hatte 
man  damit  auch  schon  den  Sinn  aller  ihrer  Kombinationen 
eingefuhrt;  also  nicht  nur  „p  V (f  sondern  auch  schon  (p  V 
~q)“  etc.  etc.  Man  hatte  damit  auch  schon  die  Wirkung  aller 
nur  moglichen  Kombinationen  von  Klammern  eingefuhrt.  Und 
damit  ware  es  klar  geworden,  dass  die  eigentlichen  allgemeinen 
Urzeichen  nicht  die  „p  V q“,  „(3:r)  . fx“,  etc.  sind,  sondern  die 
allgemeinste  Form  ihrer  Kombinationen. 

5.461  Bedeutungsvoll  ist  die  scheinbar  unwichtige  Tatsache,  dass  die 
logischen  Scheinbeziehungen,  wie  V und  D,  der  Klammern  be- 
diirfen — im  Gegensatz  zu  den  wirklichen  Beziehungen. 

Die  Beniitzung  der  Klammern  mit  jenen  scheinbaren  Urzei- 
chen deutet  ja  schon  darauf  hin,  dass  diese  nicht  die  wirklichen 
Urzeichen  sind.  Und  es  wird  doch  wohl  niemand  glauben,  dass 
die  Klammern  eine  selbstandige  Bedeutung  haben. 

5.4611  Die  logischen  Operationszeichen  sind  Interpunktionen. 

5.47  Es  ist  klar,  dass  alles  was  sich  iiberhaupt  von  vornherein 
iiber  die  Form  aller  Satze  sagen  lasst,  sich  aufeinmal  sagen 
lassen  muss. 

Sind  ja  schon  im  Elementarsatze  alle  logischen  Operationen 
enthalten.  Denn  „/a“  sagt  dasselbe  wie  „(3x)  . fx  . x — a“. 
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Wo  Zusammengesetztheit  ist,  da  ist  Argument  und  Funkti- 
on,  und  wo  diese  sind,  sind  bereits  alle  logischen  Konstanten. 

Man  konnte  sagen:  Die  Eine  logische  Konstante  ist  das,  was 
alle  Satze,  ihrer  Natur  nach,  mit  einander  gemein  haben. 

Das  aber  ist  die  allgemeine  Satzform. 

5.471  Die  allgemeine  Satzform  ist  das  Wesen  des  Satzes. 

5.4711  Das  Wesen  des  Satzes  angeben,  heisst,  das  Wesen  aller  Be- 
schreibung  angeben,  also  das  Wesen  der  Welt. 

5.472  Die  Beschreibung  der  allgemeinsten  Satzform  ist  die  Beschrei- 
bung  des  einen  und  einzigen  allgemeinen  Urzeichens  der  Logik. 

5.473  Die  Logik  muss  fur  sich  selber  sorgen. 

Ein  mogliches  Zeichen  muss  auch  bezeichnen  konnen.  Al- 
les  was  in  der  Logik  moglich  ist,  ist  auch  erlaubt.  („Sokrates  ist 
identisch“  heisst  darum  nichts,  weil  es  keine  Eigenschaft  gibt, 
die  „identisch“  heisst.  Der  Satz  ist  unsinnig,  weil  wir  eine  will- 
kiirliche  Bestimmung  nicht  getroffen  haben,  aber  nicht  darum, 
weil  das  Symbol  an  und  fur  sich  unerlaubt  ware.) 

Wir  konnen  uns,  in  gewissem  Sinne,  nicht  in  der  Logik 
irren. 

5.4731  Das  Einleuchten,  von  dem  Russell  so  viel  sprach,  kann  nur  da- 
durch  in  der  Logik  entbehrlich  werden,  dass  die  Sprache  selbst 
jeden  logischen  Fehler  verhindert. — Dass  die  Logik  a priori  ist, 
besteht  darin,  dass  nicht  unlogisch  gedacht  werden  kann. 

5.4732  Wir  konnen  einem  Zeichen  nicht  den  unrechten  Sinn  geben. 

5.47321  Occams  Devise  ist  naturlich  keine  willkiirliche,  oder  durch  ih- 
ren  praktischen  Erfolg  gerechtfertigte,  Regel:  Sie  besagt,  dass 
unnotige  Zeicheneinheiten  nichts  bedeuten. 

Zeichen,  die  Einen  Zweck  erfullen,  sind  logisch  Equivalent, 
Zeichen,  die  keinen  Zweck  erfullen,  logisch  bedeutungslos. 

5.4733  Frege  sagt:  Jeder  rechtmassig  gebildete  Satz  muss  einen  Sinn 
haben;  und  ich  sage:  Jeder  mogliche  Satz  ist  rechtmassig  ge- 
bildet,  und  wenn  er  keinen  Sinn  hat,  so  kann  das  nur  daran 
liegen,  dass  wir  einigen  seiner  Bestandteile  keine  Bedeutung 
gegeben  haben. 

(Wenn  wir  auch  glauben,  es  getan  zu  haben.) 
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So  sagt  „Sokrates  ist  identisch“  darum  nichts,  weil  wir  dem 
Wort  „identisch“  als  Eigenschaftswort  keine  Bedeutung 
gegeben  haben.  Denn,  wenn  es  als  Gleichheitszeichen  auftritt, 
so  symbolisiert  es  auf  ganz  andere  Art  und  Weise — die  bezeich- 
nende  Beziehung  ist  eine  andere, — also  ist  auch  das  Symbol  in 
beiden  Fallen  ganz  verschieden;  die  beiden  Symbole  haben  nur 
das  Zeichen  zufallig  miteinander  gemein. 

5.474  Die  Anzahl  der  notigen  Grundoperationen  hangt  nur  von  un- 
serer  Notation  ab. 

5.475  Es  kommt  nur  darauf  an,  ein  Zeichensystem  von  einer  be- 
stimmten  Anzahl  von  Dimensionen — von  einer  bestimmten  ma- 
thematischen  Mannigfaltigkeit — zu  bilden. 

5.476  Es  ist  klar,  dass  es  sich  hier  nicht  um  eine  Anzahl  von 
Grundbegriffen  handelt,  die  bezeichnet  werden  miissen, 
sondern  um  den  Ausdruck  einer  Regel. 

5.5  Jede  Wahrheitsfunktion  ist  ein  Resultat  der  successiven  An- 

wendung  der  Operation  ( W)(£, . . . .)  auf  Elementarsat- 

ze. 

Diese  Operation  verneint  samtliche  Satze  in  der  rechten 
Klammer  und  ich  nenne  sie  die  Negation  dieser  Satze. 

5.501  Einen  Klammer  ausdruck,  dessen  Glieder  Satze  sind,  deute  ich 
— wenn  die  Reihenfolge  der  Glieder  in  der  Klammer  gleich- 
giiltig  ist — durch  ein  Zeichen  von  der  Form  „(£)“  an.  „£“  ist 
eine  Variable,  deren  Werte  die  Glieder  des  Klammerausdruckes 
sind;  und  der  Strich  iiber  der  Variablen  deutet  an,  dass  sie  ihre 
samtlichen  Werte  in  der  Klammer  vertritt. 

(Hat  also  £ etwa  die  3 Werte  P,  Q,  R,  so  ist  (£)  = (P,  Q, 
R).) 

Die  Werte  der  Variablen  werden  festgesetzt. 

Die  Festsetzung  ist  die  Beschreibung  der  Satze,  welche  die 
Variable  vertritt. 

Wie  die  Beschreibung  der  Glieder  des  Klammerausdruckes 
geschieht,  ist  unwesentlich. 

Wir  k 6 n n e n drei  Arten  der  Beschreibung  unterscheiden: 
1.  Die  direkte  Aufzahlung.  In  diesem  Fall  konnen  wir  statt  der 
Variablen  einfach  ihre  konstanten  Werte  setzen.  2.  Die  Angabe 
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einer  Funktion  fx,  deren  Werte  fur  alle  Werte  von  x die  zu 
beschreibenden  Satze  sind.  3.  Die  Angabe  eines  formalen  Ge- 
setzes,  nach  welchem  jene  Satze  gebildet  sind.  In  diesem  Falle 
sind  die  Glieder  des  Klammerausdrucks  samtliche  Glieder  einer 
Formenreihe. 

5.502  Ich  schreibe  also  statt  „( W)(£, . . . .)“  „N(£)U. 

N(Q  ist  die  Negation  samtlicher  Werte  der  Satzvariablen 

e 

5.503  Da  sich  offenbar  leicht  ausdriicken  lasst,  wie  mit  dieser  Opera- 
tion Satze  gebildet  werden  konnen  und  wie  Satze  mit  ihr  nicht 
zu  bilden  sind,  so  muss  dies  auch  einen  exakten  Ausdruck  fin- 
den  konnen. 

5.51  Hat  £ nur  einen  Wert,  so  ist  N( £)  = (nicht  p ),  hat  es  zwei 

Werte,  so  ist  N(£)  = ~p . (weder  p noch  q). 

5.511  Wie  kann  die  allumfassende,  weltspiegelnde  Logik  so  spezielle 
Haken  und  Manipulationen  gebrauchen?  Nur,  indem  sich  al- 
le diese  zu  einem  unendlich  feinen  Netzwerk,  zu  dem  grossen 
Spiegel,  verknupfen. 

5.512  „~p“  ist  wahr,  wenn  „p“  falsch  ist.  Also  in  dem  wahren  Satz 
„~p“  ist  „p“  ein  falscher  Satz.  Wie  kann  ihn  nun  der  Strich 

mit  der  Wirklichkeit  zum  Stimmen  bringen? 

Das,  was  in  „~p“  verneint,  ist  aber  nicht  das  sondern 
dasjenige,  was  alien  Zeichen  dieser  Notation,  welche  p vernei- 
nen,  gemeinsam  ist. 

Also  die  gemeinsame  Regel,  nach  welcher  „~p“, 

„~pV  ~p“,  ,,~p . ~p“ , etc.  etc.  (ad  inf.)  gebildet  werden.  Und 
dies  Gemeinsame  spiegelt  die  Verneinung  wider. 

5.513  Man  konnte  sagen:  Das  Gemeinsame  aller  Symbole,  die  sowohl 
p als  q bejahen,  ist  der  Satz  „p  . qu.  Das  Gemeinsame  aller 
Symbole,  die  entweder  p oder  q bejahen,  ist  der  Satz  „pV  q" . 

Und  so  kann  man  sagen:  Zwei  Satze  sind  einander  entge- 
gengesetzt,  wenn  sie  nichts  miteinander  gemein  haben,  und: 
Jeder  Satz  hat  nur  ein  Negativ,  weil  es  nur  einen  Satz  gibt, 
der  ganz  ausserhalb  seiner  liegt. 

Es  zeigt  sich  so  auch  in  Russells  Notation,  dass  ,jj  : p V ~p“ 
dasselbe  sagt  wie  „g“;  dass  „pV  nichts  sagt. 
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5.514  1st  eine  Notation  festgelegt,  so  gibt  es  in  ihr  eine  Regel,  nach 
der  alle  p verneinenden  Satze  gebildet  werden,  eine  Regel,  nach 
der  alle  p bejahenden  Satze  gebildet  werden,  eine  Regel,  nach 
der  alle  p oder  q bejahenden  Satze  gebildet  werden,  u.  s.  f.  Die- 
se  Regeln  sind  den  Symbolen  Equivalent  und  in  ihnen  spiegelt 
sich  ihr  Sinn  wider. 

5.515  Es  muss  sich  an  unseren  Symbolen  zeigen,  dass  das,  was  durch 
„V“,  etc.  miteinander  verbunden  ist,  Satze  sein  miissen. 

Und  dies  ist  auch  der  Fall,  denn  das  Symbol  „pu  und  „q“ 
setzt  ja  selbst  das  „V“,  etc.  voraus.  Wenn  das  Zeichen  „p“ 
in  „p  V q"  nicht  fiir  ein  komplexes  Zeichen  steht,  dann  kann  es 
allein  nicht  Sinn  haben;  dann  konnen  aber  auch  die  mit  ,,p“ 
gleichsinnigen  Zeichen  „pVp“,  „p  . pu , etc.  keinen  Sinn  haben. 
Wenn  aber  „p  V p'  keinen  Sinn  hat,  dann  kann  auch  „p  V qu 
keinen  Sinn  haben. 

5.5151  Muss  das  Zeichen  des  negativen  Satzes  mit  dem  Zeichen  des 
positiven  gebildet  werden?  Warum  sollte  man  den  negativen 
Satz  nicht  durch  eine  negative  Tatsache  ausdriicken  konnen. 
(Etwa:  Wenn  „a“  nicht  in  einer  bestimmten  Beziehung  zu  „6“ 
steht,  konnte  das  ausdriicken,  dass  aRb  nicht  der  Fall  ist.) 

Aber  auch  hier  ist  ja  der  negative  Satz  indirekt  durch  den 
positiven  gebildet. 

Der  positive  Satz  muss  die  Existenz  des  negativen  Satzes 
voraussetzen  und  umgekehrt. 

5.52  Sind  die  Werte  von  £ samtliche  Werte  einer  Funktion  fx  fur 
alle  Werte  von  x,  so  wird  iV(£)  = ~(zte)  . fx. 

5.521  Ich  trenne  den  Begriff  Alle  von  der  Wahrheitsfunktion. 

Frege  und  Russell  haben  die  Allgemeinheit  in  Verbindung 
mit  dem  logischen  Produkt  oder  der  logischen  Summe  einge- 
fiihrt.  So  wurde  es  schwer,  die  Satze  „(zb) . fx“  und  „(x) . fx“ , 
in  welchen  beide  Ideen  beschlossen  liegen,  zu  verstehen. 

5.522  Das  Eigentiimliche  der  Allgemeinheitsbezeichnung  ist  erstens, 
dass  sie  auf  ein  logisches  Urbild  hinweist,  und  zweitens,  dass 
sie  Konstante  hervorhebt. 

5.523  Die  Allgemeinheitsbezeichnung  tritt  als  Argument  auf. 
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5.524  Wenn  die  Gegenstande  gegeben  sind,  so  sind  uns  damit  auch 
schon  alle  Gegenstande  gegeben. 

Wenn  die  Elementarsatze  gegeben  sind,  so  sind  damit  auch 
alle  Elementarsatze  gegeben. 

5.525  Es  ist  unrichtig,  den  Satz  „(3x) . fx“ — wie  Russell  dies  tut — in 
Worten  durch  „fx  ist  moglich“  wiederzugeben. 

Gewissheit,  Moglichkeit  oder  Unmoglichkeit  einer  Sachlage 
wird  nicht  durch  einen  Satz  ausgedriickt,  sondern  dadurch,  dass 
ein  Ausdruck  eine  Tautologie,  ein  sinnvoller  Satz,  oder  eine 
Kontradiktion  ist. 

Jener  Prazedenzfall,  auf  den  man  sich  immer  berufen  moch- 
te,  muss  schon  im  Symbol  selber  liegen. 

5.526  Man  kann  die  Welt  vollstandig  durch  vollkommen  verallgemei- 
nerte  Satze  beschreiben,  das  heisst  also,  ohne  irgend  einen  Na- 
men  von  vornherein  einem  bestimmten  Gegenstand  zuzuord- 
nen. 

Um  dann  auf  die  gewohnliche  Ausdrucksweise  zu  kommen, 
muss  man  einfach  nach  einem  Ausdruck  „es  gibt  ein  und  nur 
ein  x,  welches  . . . .“  sagen:  Und  dies  x ist  a. 

5.5261  Ein  vollkommen  verallgemeinerter  Satz  ist,  wie  jeder  ande- 
re  Satz  zusammengesetzt.  (Dies  zeigt  sich  daran,  dass  wir  in 
„(3x,  <p)  .<t>x“  „</>“  und  „x“  getrennt  erwahnen  miissen.  Beide  ste- 
hen  unabhangig  in  bezeichnenden  Beziehungen  zur  Welt,  wie 
im  unverallgemeinerten  Satz.) 

Kennzeichen  des  zusammengesetzten  Symbols:  Es  hat  etwas 
mit  anderen  Symbolen  gemeinsam. 

5.5262  Es  verandert  ja  die  Wahr-  oder  Falschheit  jedes  Satzes  etwas 
am  allgemeinen  Bau  der  Welt.  Und  der  Spielraum,  welcher 
ihrem  Bau  durch  die  Gesamtheit  der  Elementarsatze  gelassen 
wird,  ist  eben  derjenige,  welchen  die  ganz  allgemeinen  Satze 
begrenzen. 

(Wenn  ein  Elementarsatz  wahr  ist,  so  ist  damit  doch  jeden- 
falls  Ein  Elementarsatz  me  hr  wahr.) 

5.53  Gleichheit  des  Gegenstandes  driicke  ich  durch  Gleichheit  des 
Zeichens  aus,  und  nicht  mit  Hilfe  eines  Gleichheitszeichens. 
Verschiedenheit  der  Gegenstande  durch  Verschiedenheit  der 
Zeichen. 
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5.5301  Dass  die  Identitat  keine  Relation  zwischen  Gegenstanden  ist, 
leuchtet  ein.  Dies  wird  sehr  klar,  wenn  man  z.  B.  den  Satz 
„(x)  : fx.  D .x  = a “ betrachtet.  Was  dieser  Satz  sagt,  ist 
einfach,  dass  nur  a der  Funktion  / geniigt,  und  nicht,  dass 
nur  solche  Dinge  der  Funktion  / geniigen,  welche  eine  gewisse 
Beziehung  zu  a haben. 

Man  konnte  nun  freilich  sagen,  dass  eben  nur  a diese 
Beziehung  zu  a habe,  aber  um  dies  auszudriicken,  brauchten 
wir  das  Gleichheitszeichen  selber. 

5.5302  Russells  Definition  von  „=“  geniigt  nicht;  weil  man  nach  ihr 
nicht  sagen  kann,  dass  zwei  Gegenstande  alle  Eigenschaften 
gemeinsam  haben.  (Selbst  wenn  dieser  Satz  nie  richtig  ist,  hat 
er  doch  Sinn.) 

5.5303  Beilaufig  gesprochen:  Von  zwei  Dingen  zu  sagen,  sie  seien 
identisch,  ist  ein  Unsinn,  und  von  Einem  zu  sagen,  es  sei 
identisch  mit  sich  selbst,  sagt  gar  nichts. 

5.531  Ich  schreibe  also  nicht  „/(o,  b)  . a = bu,  sondern  „/(o,a)“  (oder 
„/(&,&)“).  Und  nicht  „/(a,  b)  . ~a  = sondern  „/(a,6)“. 

5.532  Und  analog:  Nicht  „{3x,y)  . f(x,y ) . x = yu,  sondern  „{3x)  . 
f(x,x)u ; und  nicht  „ (3 x,y) . f(x,y) . ~x  = y“ , sondern  „(3 x,y). 

fh,y)“- 

(Also  statt  des  Russell’schen  „(3 x,y)  . f(x,y)u : „(3 x,y)  . 
f(x,y)  . V . (3z)  . f(x,x)“.) 

5.5321  Statt  „(x)  : fx  D x = a“  schreiben  wir  also  z.  B.  „(3x)  . fx.  D 
.fa  : ~(3 x,y)  . fx  . fyu. 

Und  der  Satz  „nur  Ein  x befriedigt  /()“  lautet:  „(3x)  .fx  : 
~(3 x,y) . fx  . fy“. 

5.533  Das  Gleichheitszeichen  ist  also  kein  wesentlicher  Bestandteil 
der  Begriffsschrift. 

5.534  Und  nun  sehen  wir,  dass  Scheinsatze  wie:  „a  = a“,  „a  = b . b = 
c.  D a = c“,  n(x)  . x = x“,  „(3x)  . x = a“,  etc.  sich  in  einer 
richtigen  Begriffsschrift  gar  nicht  hinschreiben  lassen. 

5.535  Damit  erledigen  sich  auch  alle  Probleme,  die  an  solche  Schein- 
satze geknupft  waren. 

Alle  Probleme,  die  Russells  „Axiom  of  Infinity11  mit  sich 
bringt,  sind  schon  hier  zu  losen. 
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Das,  was  das  Axiom  of  infinity  sagen  soil,  wiirde  sich  in  der 
Sprache  dadurch  ausdrucken,  dass  es  unendlich  viele  Namen 
mit  verschiedener  Bedeutung  gabe. 

5.5351  Es  gibt  gewisse  Falle,  wo  man  in  Versuchung  gerat,  Ausdriicke 
von  der  Form  „a  = a“  oder  „p  D p“  u.  dgl.  zu  beniitzen. 
Und  zwar  geschieht  dies,  wenn  man  von  dem  Urbild:  Satz, 
Ding,  etc.  reden  mochte.  So  hat  Russell  in  den  „Principles  of 
Mathematics44  den  Unsinn  „p  ist  ein  Satz44  in  Symbolen  durch 
„p  D p“  wiedergegeben  und  als  Hypothese  vor  gewisse  Satze 
gestellt,  damit  deren  Argumentstellen  nur  von  Satzen  besetzt 
werden  konnten. 

(Es  ist  schon  darum  Unsinn,  die  Hypothese  p D p vor  einen 
Satz  zu  stellen,  um  ihm  Argumente  der  richtigen  Form  zu  si- 
chern,  weil  die  Hypothese  fur  einen  Nicht-Satz  als  Argument 
nicht  falsch,  sondern  unsinnig  wird,  und  weil  der  Satz  selbst 
durch  die  unrichtige  Gattung  von  Argumenten  unsinnig  wird, 
also  sich  selbst  ebenso  gut,  oder  so  schlecht,  vor  den  unrech- 
ten  Argumenten  bewahrt,  wie  die  zu  diesem  Zweck  angehangte 
sinnlose  Hypothese.) 

5.5352  Ebenso  wollte  man  „Es  gibt  keine  Dinge44  ausdrucken  durch 
„~(3x)  .x  = xu.  Aber  selbst  wenn  dies  ein  Satz  ware, — ware  er 
nicht  auch  wahr,  wenn  es  zwar  „Dinge  gabe44,  aber  diese  nicht 
mit  sich  selbst  identisch  waren? 

5.54  In  der  allgemeinen  Satzform  kommt  der  Satz  im  Satze  nur  als 
Basis  der  Wahrheitsoperationen  vor. 

5.541  Auf  den  ersten  Blick  scheint  es,  als  konne  ein  Satz  in  einem 
anderen  auch  auf  andere  Weise  vorkommen. 

Besonders  in  gewissen  Satzformen  der  Psychologie,  wie  „A 
glaubt,  dass  p der  Fall  ist44,  oder  „A  denkt  p“,  etc. 

Hier  scheint  es  namlich  oberflachlich,  als  stiinde  der  Satz  p 
zu  einem  Gegenstand  A in  einer  Art  von  Relation. 

(Und  in  der  modernen  Erkenntnistheorie  (Russell,  Moore, 
etc.)  sind  jene  Satze  auch  so  aufgefasst  worden.) 

5.542  Es  ist  aber  klar,  dass  „A  glaubt,  dass  p“,  „A  denkt  p“,  „A 
sagt  p“  von  der  Form  „,p‘  sagt  jf  sind:  Und  hier  handelt  es 
sich  nicht  um  eine  Zuordnung  von  einer  Tatsache  und  einem 
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Gegenstand,  sondern  um  die  Zuordnung  von  Tatsachen  durch 
Zuordnung  ihrer  Gegenstande. 

5.5421  Dies  zeigt  auch,  dass  die  Seele — das  Subjekt,  etc. — wie  sie  in 
der  heutigen  oberflachlichen  Psychologie  aufgefasst  wird,  ein 
Unding  ist. 

Eine  zusammengesetzte  Seele  ware  namlich  keine  Seele 
mehr. 

5.5422  Die  richtige  Erklarung  der  Form  des  Satzes  „A  urteilt  p“  muss 
zeigen,  dass  es  unmoglich  ist,  einen  Unsinn  zu  urteilen.  (Rus- 
sells  Theorie  geniigt  dieser  Bedingung  nicht.) 

5.5423  Einen  Komplex  wahrnehmen,  heisst,  wahrnehmen,  dass  sich 
seine  Bestandteile  so  und  so  zu  einander  verhalten. 

Dies  erklart  wohl  auch,  dass  man  die  Figur 


6 b 


auf  zweierlei  Art  als  Wiirfel  sehen  kann;  und  alle  ahnlichen 
Erscheinungen.  Denn  wir  sehen  eben  wirklich  zwei  verschiedene 
Tatsachen. 

(Sehe  ich  erst  auf  die  Ecken  a und  nur  fliichtig  auf  b,  so 
erscheint  a vorne;  und  umgekehrt.) 

5.55  Wir  miissen  nun  die  Frage  nach  alien  moglichen  Formen  der 
Elementarsatze  a priori  beantworten. 

Der  Elementarsatz  besteht  aus  Namen.  Da  wir  aber  die 
Anzahl  der  Namen  von  verschiedener  Bedeutung  nicht  angeben 
konnen,  so  konnen  wir  auch  nicht  die  Zusammensetzung  des 
Elementarsatzes  angeben. 

5.551  Unser  Grundsatz  ist,  dass  jede  Frage,  die  sich  liberhaupt  durch 
die  Logik  entscheiden  lasst,  sich  ohne  weiteres  entscheiden  las- 
sen  muss. 
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(Und  wenn  wir  in  die  Lage  kommen,  ein  solches  Problem 
durch  Ansehen  der  Welt  beantworten  zu  mussen,  so  zeigt  dies, 
dass  wir  auf  grundfalscher  Fahrte  sind.) 

5.552  Die  „Erfahrung“,  die  wir  zum  Verstehen  der  Logik  brauchen, 
ist  nicht  die,  dass  sich  etwas  so  und  so  verhalt,  sondern,  dass 
etwas  ist:  aber  das  ist  eben  keine  Erfahrung. 

Die  Logik  ist  vor  jeder  Erfahrung — dass  etwas  so  ist. 

Sie  ist  vor  dem  Wie,  nicht  vor  dem  Was. 

5.5521  Und  wenn  dies  nicht  so  ware,  wie  konnten  wir  die  Logik  anwen- 
den?  Man  konnte  sagen:  Wenn  es  eine  Logik  gabe,  auch  wenn 
es  keine  Welt  gabe,  wie  konnte  es  dann  eine  Logik  geben,  da 
es  eine  Welt  gibt. 

5.553  Russell  sagte,  es  gabe  einfache  Relationen  zwischen  verschie- 
denen  Anzahlen  von  Dingen  (Individuals).  Aber  zwischen  wel- 
chen  Anzahlen?  Und  wie  soli  sich  das  entscheiden? — Durch  die 
Erfahrung? 

(Eine  ausgezeichnete  Zahl  gibt  es  nicht.) 

5.554  Die  Angabe  jeder  speziellen  Form  ware  vollkommen  willkiirlich. 

5.5541  Es  soli  sich  a priori  angeben  lassen,  ob  ich  z.  B.  in  die  Lage 
kommen  kann,  etwas  mit  dem  Zeichen  einer  27-stelligen  Rela- 
tion bezeichnen  zu  mussen. 

5.5542  Diirfen  wir  denn  aber  iiberhaupt  so  fragen?  Konnen  wir  eine 
Zeichenform  aufstellen  und  nicht  wissen,  ob  ihr  etwas  entspre- 
chen  konne? 

Hat  die  Frage  einen  Sinn:  Was  muss  sein,  damit  etwas 
der-Fall-sein  kann? 

5.555  Es  ist  klar,  wir  haben  vom  Elementarsatz  einen  Begriff,  abge- 
sehen  von  seiner  besonderen  logischen  Form. 

Wo  man  aber  Symbole  nach  einem  System  bilden  kann, 
dort  ist  dieses  System  das  logisch  wichtige  und  nicht  die  ein- 
zelnen  Symbole. 

Und  wie  ware  es  auch  rnoglich,  dass  ich  es  in  der  Logik  mit 
Formen  zu  tun  hatte,  die  ich  erhnden  kann;  sondern  mit  dem 
muss  ich  es  zu  tun  haben,  was  es  mir  rnoglich  macht,  sie  zu 
erhnden. 
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5.556  Eine  Hierarchie  der  Formen  der  Elementarsatze  kann  es  nicht 
geben.  Nur  was  wir  selbst  konstruieren,  konnen  wir  vorausse- 
hen. 

5.5561  Die  empirische  Realitat  ist  begrenzt  durch  die  Gesamtheit  der 
Gegenstande.  Die  Grenze  zeigt  sich  wieder  in  der  Gesamtheit 
der  Elementarsatze. 

Die  Hierarchien  sind,  und  miissen  unabhangig  von  der  Rea- 
litat sein. 

5.5562  Wissen  wir  aus  rein  logischen  Griinden,  dass  es  Elementarsatze 
geben  muss,  dann  muss  es  jeder  wissen,  der  die  Satze  in  ihrer 
unanalysierten  Form  versteht. 

5.5563  Alle  Satze  unserer  Umgangssprache  sind  tatsachlich,  so  wie 
sie  sind,  logisch  vollkommen  geordnet. — Jenes  Einfachste,  was 
wir  hier  angeben  sollen,  ist  nicht  ein  Gleichnis  der  Wahrheit, 
sondern  die  voile  Wahrheit  selbst. 

(Unsere  Probleme  sind  nicht  abstrakt,  sondern  vielleicht  die 
konkretesten,  die  es  gibt.) 

5.557  Die  Anwendung  der  Logik  entscheidet  dariiber,  welche  Ele- 
mentarsatze es  gibt. 

Was  in  der  Anwendung  liegt,  kann  die  Logik  nicht  voraus- 
nehmen. 

Das  ist  klar:  Die  Logik  darf  mit  ihrer  Anwendung  nicht 
kollidieren. 

Aber  die  Logik  muss  sich  mit  ihrer  Anwendung  beriihren. 

Also  diirfen  die  Logik  und  ihre  Anwendung  einander  nicht 
iibergreifen. 

5.5571  Wenn  ich  die  Elementarsatze  nicht  a priori  angeben  kann,  dann 
muss  es  zu  offenbarem  Unsinn  fiihren,  sie  angeben  zu  wollen. 

5.6  Die  Grenzen  meiner  Sprache  bedeuten  die  Grenzen 
meiner  Welt. 

5.61  Die  Logik  erfullt  die  Welt;  die  Grenzen  der  Welt  sind  auch  ihre 
Grenzen. 

Wir  konnen  also  in  der  Logik  nicht  sagen:  Das  und  das  gibt 
es  in  der  Welt,  jenes  nicht. 

Das  wiirde  namlich  scheinbar  voraussetzen,  dass  wir  gewisse 
Moglichkeiten  ausschliessen  und  dies  kann  nicht  der  Fall  sein, 
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da  sonst  die  Logik  iiber  die  Grenzen  der  Welt  hinaus  miisste; 
wenn  sie  namlich  diese  Grenzen  auch  von  der  anderen  Seite 
betrachten  konnte. 

Was  wir  nicht  denken  konnen,  das  konnen  wir  nicht  den- 
ken;  wir  konnen  also  auch  nicht  sagen,  was  wir  nicht  denken 
konnen. 

5.62  Diese  Bemerkung  gibt  den  Schliissel  zur  Entscheidung  der  Fra- 
ge,  inwieweit  der  Solipsismus  eine  Wahrheit  ist. 

Was  der  Solipsismus  namlich  meint,  ist  ganz  richtig,  nur 
lasst  es  sich  nicht  sagen,  sondern  es  zeigt  sich. 

Dass  die  Welt  meine  Welt  ist,  das  zeigt  sich  darin,  dass 
die  Grenzen  der  Sprache  (der  Sprache,  die  allein  ich  verstehe) 
die  Grenzen  meiner  Welt  bedeuten. 

5.621  Die  Welt  und  das  Leben  sind  Eins. 

5.63  Ich  bin  meine  Welt.  (Der  Mikrokosmos.) 

5.631  Das  denkende,  vorstellende,  Subjekt  gibt  es  nicht. 

Wenn  ich  ein  Buch  schriebe  „Die  Welt,  wie  ich  sie  vor- 
fand“,  so  ware  darin  auch  iiber  meinen  Leib  zu  berichten  und 
zu  sagen,  welche  Glieder  meinem  Willen  unterstehen  und  wel- 
che  nicht  etc.,  dies  ist  namlich  eine  Methode,  das  Subjekt  zu 
isolieren,  oder  vielmehr  zu  zeigen,  dass  es  in  einem  wichtigen 
Sinne  kein  Subjekt  gibt:  Von  ihm  allein  namlich  konnte  in  die- 
sem  Buche  nicht  die  Rede  sein. — 

5.632  Das  Subjekt  gehort  nicht  zur  Welt,  sondern  es  ist  eine  Grenze 
der  Welt. 

5.633  Wo  in  der  Welt  ist  ein  metaphysisches  Subjekt  zu  merken? 

Du  sagst,  es  verhalt  sich  hier  ganz,  wie  mit  Auge  und  Ge- 
sichtsfeld.  Aber  das  Auge  siehst  du  wirklich  nicht. 

Und  nichts  am  Gesichtsfeld  lasst  darauf  schliessen, 
dass  es  von  einem  Auge  gesehen  wird. 

5.6331  Das  Gesichtsfeld  hat  namlich  nicht  etwa  eine  solche  Form: 


Auge_ 
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5.634  Das  hangt  damit  zusammen,  dass  kein  Teil  unserer  Erfahrung 
auch  a priori  ist. 

Alles,  was  wir  sehen,  konnte  auch  anders  sein. 

Alles,  was  wir  iiberhaupt  beschreiben  konnen,  konnte  auch 
anders  sein. 

Es  gibt  keine  Ordnung  der  Dinge  a priori. 

5.64  Hier  sieht  man,  dass  der  Solipsismus,  streng  durchgefuhrt,  mit 
dem  reinen  Realismus  zusammenfallt.  Das  Ich  des  Solipsis- 
mus schrumpft  zum  ausdehnungslosen  Punkt  zusammen,  und 
es  bleibt  die  ihm  koordinierte  Realitat. 

5.641  Es  gibt  also  wirklich  einen  Sinn,  in  welchem  in  der  Philosophie 
nicht-psychologisch  vom  Ich  die  Rede  sein  kann. 

Das  Ich  tritt  in  die  Philosophie  dadurch  ein,  dass  die  „Welt 
meine  Welt  ist“. 

Das  philosophische  Ich  ist  nicht  der  Mensch,  nicht  der 
menschliche  Korper,  oder  die  menschliche  Seele,  von  der  die 
Psychologie  handelt,  sondern  das  metaphysische  Subjekt,  die 
Grenze — nicht  ein  Teil  der  Welt. 

6 Die  allgemeine  Form  der  Wahrheitsfunktion  ist:  [p,  £,  1V(£)]. 

Dies  ist  die  allgemeine  Form  des  Satzes. 

6.001  Dies  sagt  nichts  anderes,  als  dass  jeder  Satz  ein  Resultat  der 
successiven  Anwendung  der  Operation  N'(^)  auf  die  Elemen- 
tarsatze  ist. 

6.002  Ist  die  allgemeine  Form  gegeben,  wie  ein  Satz  gebaut  ist,  so  ist 
damit  auch  schon  die  allgemeine  Form  davon  gegeben,  wie  aus 
einem  Satz  durch  eine  Operation  ein  anderer  erzeugt  werden 
kann. 

6.01  Die  allgemeine  Form  der  Operation  ist  also:  [0 

(=  ft,  l w(DD. 

Das  ist  die  allgemeinste  Form  des  Uberganges  von  einem 
Satz  zum  anderen. 

6.02  Und  so  kommen  wir  zu  den  Zahlen:  Ich  definiere 

x = VL°'x  Def.  und 
mv,x  = W+1,x  Def. 
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Nach  diesen  Zeichenregeln  schreiben  wir  also  die  Reihe  x, 
VL'x,  tt'tt'x,  VL'VL'VL'x, 

so:  n°'x,  fl0+vx,  D0+1+1/x,  G0+1+1+1/a:, 

Also  schreibe  ich  statt  „[x,  £,  f2'£]“: 

„[O0,:r,  Qy'x,  fU+1/:r]“. 


Und  definiere: 


0+1  = 1 Def. 

0 + 1 + 1 = 2 Def. 

0 + 1 + 1 + 1 = 3 Def. 

(u.  s.  f.) 

6.021  Die  Zahl  ist  der  Exponent  einer  Operation. 

6.022  Der  Zahlbegriff  ist  nichts  anderes,  als  das  Gemeinsame  aller 
Zahlen,  die  allgemeine  Form  der  Zahl. 

Der  Zahlbegriff  ist  die  variable  Zahl. 

Und  der  Begriff  der  Zahlengleichheit  ist  die  allgemeine  Form 
aller  speziellen  Zahlengleichheiten. 

6.03  Die  allgemeine  Form  der  ganzen  Zahl  ist:  [0,  £,  £ + 1]. 

6.031  Die  Theorie  der  Klassen  ist  in  der  Mathematik  ganz  iiberflus- 
sig. 

Dies  hangt  damit  zusammen,  dass  die  Allgemeinheit,  welche 
wir  in  der  Mathematik  brauchen,  nicht  die  zufallige  ist. 

6.1  Die  Satze  der  Logik  sind  Tautologien. 

6.11  Die  Satze  der  Logik  sagen  also  Nichts.  (Sie  sind  die  analyti- 
schen  Satze.) 

6.111  Theorien,  die  einen  Satz  der  Logik  gehaltvoll  erscheinen  lassen, 
sind  immer  falsch.  Man  konnte  z.  B.  glauben,  dass  die  Worte 
„wahr“  und  „falsch“  zwei  Eigenschaften  unter  anderen  Eigen- 
schaften  bezeichnen,  und  da  erschiene  es  als  eine  merkwiirdige 
Tatsache,  dass  jeder  Satz  eine  dieser  Eigenschaften  besitzt.  Das 
scheint  nun  nichts  weniger  als  selbstverstandlich  zu  sein,  eben- 
sowenig  selbstverstandlich,  wie  etwa  der  Satz,  „alle  Rosen  sind 
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entweder  gelb  oder  rot“  klange,  auch  wenn  er  wahr  ware.  Ja, 
jener  Satz  bekommt  nun  ganz  den  Charakter  eines  naturwis- 
senschaftlichen  Satzes  und  dies  ist  das  sichere  Anzeichen  dafiir, 
dass  er  falsch  aufgefasst  wurde. 

6.112  Die  richtige  Erklarung  der  logischen  Satze  muss  ihnen  eine 
einzigartige  Stellung  unter  alien  Satzen  geben. 

6.113  Es  ist  das  besondere  Merkmal  der  logischen  Satze,  dass  man 
am  Symbol  allein  erkennen  kann,  dass  sie  wahr  sind,  und  diese 
Tatsache  schliesst  die  ganze  Philosophic  der  Logik  in  sich.  Und 
so  ist  es  auch  eine  der  wichtigsten  Tatsachen,  dass  sich  die 
Wahrheit  oder  Falschheit  der  nicht-logischen  Satze  nicht  am 
Satz  allein  erkennen  lasst. 

6.12  Dass  die  Satze  der  Logik  Tautologien  sind,  das  zeigt  die  for- 
malen — logischen — Eigenschaften  der  Sprache,  der  Welt. 

Dass  ihre  Bestandteile  so  verkniipft  eine  Tautologie  erge- 
ben,  das  charakterisiert  die  Logik  ihrer  Bestandteile. 

Damit  Satze,  auf  bestimmte  Art  und  Weise  verkniipft,  eine 
Tautologie  ergeben,  dazu  miissen  sie  bestimmte  Eigenschaften 
der  Struktur  haben.  Dass  sie  so  verbunden  eine  Tautologie 
ergeben,  zeigt  also,  dass  sie  diese  Eigenschaften  der  Struktur 
besitzen. 

6.1201  Dass  z.  B.  die  Satze  „jf  und  „~p“  in  der  Verbindung  „~(p.  p)u 
eine  Tautologie  ergeben,  zeigt,  dass  sie  einander  widersprechen. 
Dass  die  Satze  ,,p  D qu,  „p“  und  „q“  in  der  Form  „(p  D q).(p ) :D: 
(g)“  miteinander  verbunden  eine  Tautologie  ergeben,  zeigt,  dass 
q aus  p und  p D q folgt.  Dass  „(x)  . fx  :D:  fau  eine  Tautologie 
ist,  dass  fa  aus  (x)  . fx  folgt.  etc.  etc. 

6.1202  Es  ist  klar,  dass  man  zu  demselben  Zweck  statt  der  Tautologien 
auch  die  Kontradiktionen  verwenden  konnte. 

6.1203  Um  eine  Tautologie  als  solche  zu  erkennen,  kann  man 
sich,  in  den  Fallen,  in  welchen  in  der  Tautologie  keine 
Allgemeinheitsbezeichnung  vorkommt,  folgender  anschaulichen 
Methode  bedienen:  Ich  schreibe  statt  „p“,  „g“,  „r“  etc.  „WpF“, 
„WgE“,  „WrF“  etc.  Die  Wahrheitskombinationen  driicke  ich 
durch  Klammern  aus.  z.  B.: 
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und  die  Zuordnung  der  Wahr-  oder  Falschheit  des  ganzen  Sat- 
zes  und  der  Wahrheitskombinationen  der  Wahrheitsargumente 
durch  Striche  auf  folgende  Weise: 


aF 


Dies  Zeichen  wiirde  also  z.  B.  den  Satz  p D q darstellen.  Nun 
will  ich  z.  B.  den  Satz  ip  ■ r>u  p ) (Gesetz  des  Widerspruchs) 
daraufhin  untersuchen,  ob  er  eine  Tautologie  ist.  Die  Form 
„~£“  wird  in  unserer  Notation 

W 

\ 

„W£F“ 

\ 

F 

geschrieben;  die  Form  . 77“  so: 


Daher  lautet  der  Satz  ~(p  . ~q)  so: 
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Setzen  wir  hier  statt  „q“  „p“  ein  und  untersuchen  die  Verbin- 
dung  der  aussersten  W und  F mit  den  innersten,  so  ergibt 
sich,  dass  die  Wahrheit  des  ganzen  Satzes  alien  Wahrheits- 
kombinationen  seines  Argumentes,  seine  Falschheit  keiner  der 
Wahrheitskombinationen  zugeordnet  ist. 

6.121  Die  Satze  der  Logik  demonstrieren  die  logischen  Eigenschaften 
der  Satze,  indem  sie  sie  zu  nichtssagenden  Satzen  verbinden. 

Diese  Methode  konnte  man  auch  eine  Nullmethode  nennen. 
Im  logischen  Satz  werden  Satze  miteinander  ins  Gleichgewicht 
gebracht  und  der  Zustand  des  Gleichgewichts  zeigt  dann  an, 
wie  diese  Satze  logisch  beschaffen  sein  miissen. 

6.122  Daraus  ergibt  sich,  dass  wir  auch  ohne  die  logischen  Satze 
auskommen  konnen,  da  wir  ja  in  einer  entsprechenden  Notation 
die  formalen  Eigenschaften  der  Satze  durch  das  blosse  Ansehen 
dieser  Satze  erkennen  konnen. 

6.1221  Ergeben  z.  B.  zwei  Satze  „p“  und  „g“  in  der  Verbindung  „p  D qu 
eine  Tautologie,  so  ist  klar,  dass  q aus  p folgt. 

Dass  z.  B.  „q“  aus  „p  D q . pu  folgt,  ersehen  wir  aus  diesen 
beiden  Satzen  selbst,  aber  wir  konnen  es  auch  so  zeigen,  indem 
wir  sie  zu  „p  D q . p :D:  cf  verbinden  und  nun  zeigen,  dass  dies 
eine  Tautologie  ist. 

6.1222  Dies  wirft  ein  Licht  auf  die  Frage,  warum  die  logischen  Sat- 
ze nicht  durch  die  Erfahrung  bestatigt  werden  konnen,  ebenso 
wenig,  wie  sie  durch  die  Erfahrung  wider legt  werden  konnen. 
Nicht  nur  muss  ein  Satz  der  Logik  durch  keine  mogliche  Er- 
fahrung wider  legt  werden  konnen,  sondern  er  darf  auch  nicht 
durch  eine  solche  bestatigt  werden  konnen. 

6.1223  Nun  wird  klar,  warum  man  oft  fiihlte,  als  waren  die  „logischen 
Wahrheiten“  von  uns  zu  „fordern“:  Wir  konnen  sie  namlich 
insofern  fordern,  als  wir  eine  geniigende  Notation  fordern  kon- 
nen. 

6.1224  Es  wird  jetzt  auch  klar,  warum  die  Logik  die  Lehre  von  den 
For  men  und  vom  Schliessen  genannt  wurde. 

6.123  Es  ist  klar:  Die  logischen  Gesetze  diirfen  nicht  selbst  wieder 
logischen  Gesetzen  unterstehen. 

(Es  gibt  nicht,  wie  Russell  meinte,  fur  jede  „Type“  ein  ei- 
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genes  Gesetz  des  Widerspruches,  sondern  Eines  geniigt,  da  es 
auf  sich  selbst  nicht  angewendet  wird.) 

6.1231  Das  Anzeichen  des  logischen  Satzes  ist  nicht  die  Allgemein- 
giiltigkeit. 

Allgemein  sein,  heisst  ja  nur:  Zufalligerweise  fur  alle  Dinge 
gelten.  Ein  unverallgemeinerter  Satz  kann  ja  ebensowohl  tau- 
tologisch  sein,  als  ein  verallgemeinerter. 

6.1232  Die  logische  Allgemeingultigkeit  konnte  man  wesentlich  nen- 
nen,  im  Gegensatz  zu  jener  zufalligen,  etwa  des  Satzes  „alle 
Menschen  sind  sterblich“.  Satze,  wie  Russells  „ Axiom  of  redu- 
cibility“  sind  nicht  logische  Satze,  und  dies  erklart  unser  Ge- 
fiihl:  Dass  sie,  wenn  wahr,  so  doch  nur  durch  einen  giinstigen 
Zufall  wahr  sein  konnten. 

6.1233  Es  lasst  sich  eine  Welt  denken,  in  der  das  Axiom  of  reducibility 
nicht  gilt.  Es  ist  aber  klar,  dass  die  Logik  nichts  mit  der  Frage 
zu  schaffen  hat,  ob  unsere  Welt  wirklich  so  ist  oder  nicht. 

6.124  Die  logischen  Satze  beschreiben  das  Geriist  der  Welt,  oder  viel- 
mehr,  sie  stellen  es  dar.  Sie  „handeln“  von  nichts.  Sie  setzen 
voraus,  dass  Namen  Bedeutung,  und  Elementarsatze  Sinn  ha- 
ben:  Und  dies  ist  ihre  Verbindung  mit  der  Welt.  Es  ist  klar, 
dass  es  etwas  iiber  die  Welt  anzeigen  muss,  dass  gewisse  Ver- 
bindungen  von  Symbolen — welche  wesentlich  einen  bestimmten 
Charakter  haben — Tautologien  sind.  Hierin  liegt  das  Entschei- 
dende.  Wir  sagten,  manches  an  den  Symbolen,  die  wir  gebrau- 
chen,  ware  willkurlich,  manches  nicht.  In  der  Logik  driickt  nur 
dieses  aus:  Dass  heisst  aber,  in  der  Logik  driicken  nicht  wir 
mit  Hilfe  der  Zeichen  aus,  was  wir  wollen,  sondern  in  der  Logik 
sagt  die  Natur  der  naturnotwendigen  Zeichen  selbst  aus:  Wenn 
wir  die  logische  Syntax  irgend  einer  Zeichensprache  kennen, 
dann  sind  bereits  alle  Satze  der  Logik  gegeben. 

6.125  Es  ist  moglich,  und  zwar  auch  nach  der  alten  Auffassung  der 
Logik,  von  vornherein  eine  Beschreibung  aller  „wahren“  logi- 
schen Satze  zu  geben. 

6.1251  Darum  kann  es  in  der  Logik  auch  nie  Uberraschungen  geben. 

6.126  Ob  ein  Satz  der  Logik  angehort,  kann  man  berechnen,  indem 
man  die  logischen  Eigenschaften  des  Symbols  berechnet. 
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Und  dies  tun  wir,  wenn  wir  einen  logischen  Satz  „beweisen“. 
Denn,  ohne  uns  um  einen  Sinn  und  eine  Bedeutung  zu  kiim- 
mern,  bilden  wir  den  logischen  Satz  aus  anderen  nach  blossen 
Zeichenregeln. 

Der  Beweis  der  logischen  Satze  besteht  darin,  dass  wir  sie 
aus  anderen  logischen  Satzen  durch  successive  Anwendung  ge- 
wisser  Operationen  entstehen  lassen,  die  aus  den  ersten  immer 
wieder  Tautologien  erzeugen.  (Und  zwar  folgen  aus  einer 
Tautologie  nur  Tautologien.) 

Naturlich  ist  diese  Art  zu  zeigen,  dass  ihre  Satze  Tautolo- 
gien sind,  der  Logik  durchaus  unwesentlich.  Schon  darum,  weil 
die  Satze,  von  welchen  der  Beweis  ausgeht,  ja  ohne  Beweis 
zeigen  miissen,  dass  sie  Tautologien  sind. 

6.1261  In  der  Logik  sind  Prozess  und  Resultat  Equivalent.  (Darum 
keine  Uberraschung.) 

6.1262  Der  Beweis  in  der  Logik  ist  nur  ein  mechanisches  Hilfsmittel 
zum  leichteren  Erkennen  der  Tautologie,  wo  sie  kompliziert  ist. 

6.1263  Es  ware  ja  auch  zu  merkwiirdig,  wenn  man  einen  sinnvollen 
Satz  logisch  aus  anderen  beweisen  konnte,  und  einen  logi- 
schen Satz  auch.  Es  ist  von  vorn herein  klar,  dass  der  logische 
Beweis  eines  sinnvollen  Satzes  und  der  Beweis  in  der  Logik 
zwei  ganz  verschiedene  Dinge  sein  miissen. 

6.1264  Der  sinnvolle  Satz  sagt  etwas  aus,  und  sein  Beweis  zeigt,  dass 
es  so  ist;  in  der  Logik  ist  jeder  Satz  die  Form  eines  Beweises. 

Jeder  Satz  der  Logik  ist  ein  in  Zeichen  dargestellter  modus 
ponens.  (Und  den  modus  ponens  kann  man  nicht  durch  einen 
Satz  ausdrucken.) 

6.1265  Immer  kann  man  die  Logik  so  auffassen,  dass  jeder  Satz  sein 
eigener  Beweis  ist. 

6.127  Alle  Satze  der  Logik  sind  gleichberechtigt,  es  gibt  unter  ihnen 
nicht  wesentlich  Grundgesetze  und  abgeleitete  Satze. 

Jede  Tautologie  zeigt  selbst,  dass  sie  eine  Tautologie  ist. 

6.1271  Es  ist  klar,  dass  die  Anzahl  der  „logischen  Grundgesetze“  will- 
kiirlich  ist,  denn  man  konnte  die  Logik  ja  aus  Einem  Grundge- 
setz  ableiten,  indem  man  einfach  z.  B.  aus  Freges  Grundgeset- 
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zen  das  logische  Produkt  bildet.  (Frege  wiirde  vielleicht  sagen, 
dass  dieses  Grundgesetz  nun  nicht  mehr  unmittelbar  einleuch- 
te.  Aber  es  ist  merkwiirdig,  dass  ein  so  exakter  Denker  wie 
Frege  sich  auf  den  Grad  des  Einleuchtens  als  Kriterium  des 
logischen  Satzes  berufen  hat.) 

6.13  Die  Logik  ist  keine  Lehre,  sondern  ein  Spiegelbild  der  Welt. 

Die  Logik  ist  transcendental. 

6.2  Die  Mathematik  ist  eine  logische  Methode. 

Die  Satze  der  Mathematik  sind  Gleichungen  also  Scheinsat- 
ze. 

6.21  Der  Satz  der  Mathematik  driickt  keinen  Gedanken  aus. 

6.211  Im  Leben  ist  es  ja  nie  der  mathematische  Satz,  den  wir  brau- 
chen,  sondern  wir  beniitzen  den  mathematischen  Satz  nur, 
um  aus  Satzen,  welche  nicht  der  Mathematik  angehoren,  auf 
andere  zu  schliessen,  welche  gleichfalls  nicht  der  Mathematik 
angehoren. 

(In  der  Philosophie  fiihrt  die  Frage  „wozu  gebrauchen  wir 
eigentlich  jenes  Wort,  jenen  Satz“  immer  wieder  zu  wertvollen 
Einsichten.) 

6.22  Die  Logik  der  Welt,  die  die  Satze  der  Logik  in  den  Tautologien 
zeigen,  zeigt  die  Mathematik  in  den  Gleichungen. 

6.23  Wenn  zwei  Ausdriicke  durch  das  Gleichheitszeichen  verbunden 
werden,  so  heisst  das,  sie  sind  durch  einander  ersetzbar.  Ob 
dies  aber  der  Fall  ist  muss  sich  an  den  beiden  Ausdriicken 
selbst  zeigen. 

Es  charakterisiert  die  logische  Form  zweier  Ausdriicke,  dass 
sie  durch  einander  ersetzbar  sind. 

6.231  Es  ist  eine  Eigenschaft  der  Bejahung,  dass  man  sie  als  doppelte 
Verneinung  auffassen  kann. 

Es  ist  eine  Eigenschaft  von  „1  + 1 + 1 + 1“,  dass  man  es  als 
..( 1 + 1)  + (1  + 1)“  auffassen  kann. 

6.232  Frege  sagt,  die  beiden  Ausdriicke  haben  dieselbe  Bedeutung, 
aber  verschiedenen  Sinn. 

Das  Wesentliche  an  der  Gleichung  ist  aber,  dass  sie  nicht 
notwendig  ist,  um  zu  zeigen,  dass  die  beiden  Ausdriicke,  die 
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das  Gleichheitszeichen  verbindet,  dieselbe  Bedeutung  haben, 
da  sich  dies  aus  den  beiden  Ausdriicken  selbst  ersehen  lasst. 

6.2321  Und,  dass  die  Satze  der  Mathematik  bewiesen  werden  konnen, 
heisst  ja  nichts  anderes,  als  dass  ihre  Richtigkeit  einzusehen  ist, 
ohne  dass  das,  was  sie  ausdriicken,  selbst  mit  den  Tatsachen 
auf  seine  Richtigkeit  hin  verglichen  werden  muss. 

6.2322  Die  Identitat  der  Bedeutung  zweier  Ausdriicke  lasst  sich  nicht 
behaupten.  Denn  um  etwas  von  ihrer  Bedeutung  behaupten 
zu  konnen,  muss  ich  ihre  Bedeutung  kennen:  und  indem  ich 
ihre  Bedeutung  kenne,  weiss  ich,  ob  sie  dasselbe  oder  verschie- 
denes  bedeuten. 

6.2323  Die  Gleichung  kennzeichnet  nur  den  Standpunkt,  von  welchem 
ich  die  beiden  Ausdriicke  betrachte,  namlich  vom  Standpunkte 
ihrer  Bedeutungsgleichheit. 

6.233  Die  Frage,  ob  man  zur  Losung  der  mathematischen  Probleme 
die  Anschauung  brauche,  muss  dahin  beantwortet  werden,  dass 
eben  die  Sprache  hier  die  notige  Anschauung  liefert. 

6.2331  Der  Vorgang  des  Rechnens  vermittelt  eben  diese  Anschau- 
ung. 

Die  Rechnung  ist  kein  Experiment. 

6.234  Die  Mathematik  ist  eine  Methode  der  Logik. 

6.2341  Das  Wesentliche  der  mathematischen  Methode  ist  es,  mit  Glei- 
chungen  zu  arbeiten.  Auf  dieser  Methode  beruht  es  namlich, 
dass  jeder  Satz  der  Mathematik  sich  von  selbst  verstehen  muss. 

6.24  Die  Methode  der  Mathematik,  zu  ihren  Gleichungen  zu  kom- 
men,  ist  die  Substitutionsmethode. 

Denn  die  Gleichungen  driicken  die  Ersetzbarkeit  zweier 
Ausdriicke  aus  und  wir  schreiten  von  einer  Anzahl  von 
Gleichungen  zu  neuen  Gleichungen  vor,  indem  wir,  den 
Gleichungen  entsprechend,  Ausdriicke  durch  andere  ersetzen. 

6.241  So  lautet  der  Beweis  des  Satzes  2x2  = 4: 

(sry'x  = nux»'x  Def. 

n2x2,x  = (q2)2,x  = (d2)1+1,x  = n2,n2,x  = n1+1,n1+vx 
= (n'ny(wyx  = wn'n'x  = n1+1+1+vx  = n4,x. 
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6.3  Die  Erforschung  der  Logik  bedeutet  die  Erforschung  aller 
Gesetzmassigkeit.  Und  ausserhalb  der  Logik  ist  alles  Zu- 
fall. 

6.31  Das  sogenannte  Gesetz  der  Induktion  kann  jedenfalls  kein  lo- 
gisches  Gesetz  sein,  denn  es  ist  offenbar  ein  sinnvoller  Satz. — 
Und  darum  kann  es  auch  kein  Gesetz  a priori  sein. 

6.32  Das  Kausalitatsgesetz  ist  kein  Gesetz,  sondern  die  Form  eines 
Gesetzes. 

6.321  „Kausalitatsgesetz“,  das  ist  ein  Gattungsname.  Und  wie  es  in 
der  Mechanik,  sagen  wir,  Minimum-Gesetze  gibt, — etwa  der 
kleinsten  Wirkung — so  gibt  es  in  der  Physik  Kausalitatsgesetze, 
Gesetze  von  der  Kausalitatsform. 

6.3211  Man  hat  ja  auch  davon  eine  Ahnung  gehabt,  dass  es  ein  „Ge- 
setz  der  kleinsten  Wirkung11  geben  miisse,  ehe  man  genau  wuss- 
te,  wie  es  lautete.  (Hier,  wie  immer,  stellt  sich  das  a priori 
Gewisse  als  etwas  rein  Logisches  heraus.) 

6.33  Wir  glauben  nicht  a priori  an  ein  Erhaltungsgesetz,  sondern 
wir  wissen  a priori  die  Moglichkeit  einer  logischen  Form. 

6.34  Alle  jene  Satze,  wie  der  Satz  vom  Grunde,  von  der  Kontinuitat 
in  der  Natur,  vom  kleinsten  Aufwande  in  der  Natur  etc.  etc., 
alle  diese  sind  Einsichten  a priori  liber  die  mogliche  Formge- 
bung  der  Satze  der  Wissenschaft. 

6.341  Die  Newtonsche  Mechanik  z.  B.  bringt  die  Weltbeschreibung 
auf  eine  einheitliche  Form.  Denken  wir  uns  eine  weisse  Fla- 
che,  auf  der  unregelmassige  schwarze  Flecken  waren.  Wir  sa- 
gen nun:  Was  fur  ein  Bild  immer  hierdurch  entsteht,  immer 
kann  ich  seiner  Beschreibung  beliebig  nahe  kommen,  indem 
ich  die  Flache  mit  einem  entsprechend  feinen  quadratischen 
Netzwerk  bedecke  und  nun  von  jedem  Quadrat  sage,  dass  es 
weiss  oder  schwarz  ist.  Ich  werde  auf  diese  Weise  die  Beschrei- 
bung der  Flache  auf  eine  einheitliche  Form  gebracht  haben. 
Diese  Form  ist  beliebig,  denn  ich  hatte  mit  dem  gleichen  Er- 
folge  ein  Netz  aus  dreieckigen  oder  sechseckigen  Maschen  ver- 
wenden  konnen.  Es  kann  sein,  dass  die  Beschreibung  mit  Hil- 
fe  eines  Dreiecks-Netzes  einfacher  geworden  ware;  das  heisst, 
dass  wir  die  Flache  mit  einem  groberen  Dreiecks-Netz  genau- 
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er  beschreiben  konnten,  als  mit  einem  feineren  quadratischen 
(oder  umgekehrt)  usw.  Den  verschiedenen  Netzen  entsprechen 
verschiedene  Systeme  der  Weltbeschreibung.  Die  Mechanik  be- 
stimmt  eine  Form  der  Weltbeschreibung,  indem  sie  sagt:  Alle 
Satze  der  Weltbeschreibung  miissen  aus  einer  Anzahl  gegebe- 
ner  Satze — den  mechanischen  Axiomen — auf  eine  gegebene  Art 
und  Weise  erhalten  werden.  Hierdurch  liefert  sie  die  Bausteine 
zum  Bau  des  wissenschaftlichen  Gebaudes  und  sagt:  Welches 
Gebaude  immer  du  auffuhren  willst,  jedes  musst  du  irgendwie 
mit  diesen  und  nur  diesen  Bausteinen  zusammenbringen. 

(Wie  man  mit  dem  Zahlensystem  jede  beliebige  Anzahl,  so 
muss  man  mit  dem  System  der  Mechanik  jeden  beliebigen  Satz 
der  Physik  hinschreiben  konnen.) 

6.342  Und  nun  sehen  wir  die  gegenseitige  Stellung  von  Logik  und 
Mechanik.  (Man  koniite  das  Netz  auch  aus  verschiedenartigen 
Figuren  etwa  aus  Dreiecken  und  Sechsecken  bestehen  lassen.) 
Dass  sich  ein  Bild,  wie  das  vorhin  erwahnte,  durch  ein  Netz  von 
gegebener  Form  beschreiben  lasst,  sagt  iiber  das  Bild  nichts 
aus.  (Denn  dies  gilt  fur  jedes  Bild  dieser  Art.)  Das  aber 
charakterisiert  das  Bild,  dass  es  sich  durch  ein  bestimmtes  Netz 
von  bestimmter  Feinheit  vollstandig  beschreiben  lasst. 

So  auch  sagt  es  nichts  iiber  die  Welt  aus,  dass  sie  sich 
durch  die  Newtonsche  Mechanik  beschreiben  lasst;  wohl  aber, 
dass  sie  sich  so  durch  jene  beschreiben  lasst,  wie  dies  eben 
der  Fall  ist.  Auch  das  sagt  etwas  iiber  die  Welt,  dass  sie  sich 
durch  die  eine  Mechanik  einfacher  beschreiben  lasst,  als  durch 
die  andere. 

6.343  Die  Mechanik  ist  ein  Versuch,  alle  wahren  Satze,  die  wir  zur 
Weltbeschreibung  brauchen,  nach  Einem  Plane  zu  konstruie- 
ren. 

6.3431  Durch  den  ganzen  logischen  Apparat  hindurch  sprechen  die 
physikalischen  Gesetze  doch  von  den  Gegenstanden  der  Welt. 

6.3432  Wir  diirfen  nicht  vergessen,  dass  die  Weltbeschreibung  durch 
die  Mechanik  immer  die  ganz  allgemeine  ist.  Es  ist  in  ihr  z.  B. 
nie  von  bestimmten  materiellen  Punkten  die  Rede,  sondern 
immer  nur  von  irgend  welchen. 

6.35  Obwohl  die  Flecke  in  unserem  Bild  geometrische  Figuren  sind, 
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so  kann  doch  selbstverstandlich  die  Geometrie  gar  nichts  iiber 
ihre  tatsachliche  Form  und  Lage  sagen.  Das  Netz  aber  ist  rein 
geometrisch,  alle  seine  Eigenschaften  konnen  a priori  angegeben 
werden. 

Gesetze,  wie  der  Satz  vom  Grunde,  etc.,  handeln  vom  Netz, 
nicht  von  dem,  was  das  Netz  beschreibt. 

6.36  Wenn  es  ein  Kausalitatsgesetz  gabe,  so  konnte  es  lauten:  „Es 
gibt  Naturgesetze“. 

Aber  freilich  kann  man  das  nicht  sagen:  es  zeigt  sich. 

6.361  In  der  Ausdrucksweise  Hertz’s  konnte  man  sagen:  Nur  ge- 
setzmassige  Zusammenhange  sind  denkbar. 

6.3611  Wir  konnen  keinen  Vorgang  mit  dem  „Ablauf  der  Zeit“  verglei- 
chen — diesen  gibt  es  nicht — , sondern  nur  mit  einem  anderen 
Vorgang  (etwa  mit  dem  Gang  des  Chronometers). 

Daher  ist  die  Beschreibung  des  zeitlichen  Verlaufs  nur  so 
moglich,  dass  wir  uns  auf  einen  anderen  Vorgang  stiitzen. 

Ganz  Analoges  gilt  fur  den  Raum.  Wo  man  z.  B.  sagt,  es 
konne  keines  von  zwei  Ereignissen  (die  sich  gegenseitig  aus- 
schliessen)  eintreten,  weil  keine  Ursache  vorhanden  sei, 
warum  das  eine  eher  als  das  andere  eintreten  solle,  da  han- 
delt  es  sich  in  Wirklichkeit  darum,  dass  man  gar  nicht  eines 
der  beiden  Ereignisse  beschreiben  kann,  wenn  nicht  irgend  eine 
Asymmetrie  vorhanden  ist.  Und  wenn  eine  solche  Asymmetrie 
vorhanden  ist,  so  konnen  wir  diese  als  Ursache  des  Eintref- 
fens  des  einen  und  Nicht-Eintreffens  des  anderen  auffassen. 

6.36111  Das  Kant’sche  Problem  von  der  rechten  und  linken  Hand,  die 
man  nicht  zur  Deckung  bringen  kann,  besteht  schon  in  der  Ebe- 
ne,  ja  im  eindimensionalen  Raum,  wo  die  beiden  kongruenten 
Figuren  a und  b auch  nicht  zur  Deckung  gebracht  werden  kon- 
nen,  ohne  aus  diesem  Raum  herausbewegt  zu  werden.  Rechte 
und  linke  Hand  sind  tatsachlich  vollkommen  kongruent.  Und 
dass  man  sie  nicht  zur  Deckung  bringen  kann,  hat  damit  nichts 
zu  tun. 


- - - o X-  -X o 

a b 

Den  rechten  Handschuh  konnte  man  an  die  linke  Hand 
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ziehen,  wenn  man  ihn  im  vierdimensionalen  Raum  umdrehen 
konnte. 

Was  sich  beschreiben  lasst,  das  kann  auch  geschehen,  und  was 
das  Kausalitatsgesetz  ausschliessen  soli,  das  lasst  sich  auch 
nicht  beschreiben. 

Der  Vorgang  der  Induktion  besteht  darin,  dass  wir  das  ein- 
fachste  Gesetz  annehmen,  das  mit  unseren  Erfahrungen  in 
Einklang  zu  bringen  ist. 

Dieser  Vorgang  hat  aber  keine  logische,  sondern  nur  eine  psy- 
chologische  Begriindung. 

Es  ist  klar,  dass  kein  Grund  vorhanden  ist,  zu  glauben,  es 
werde  nun  auch  wirklich  der  einfachste  Fall  eintreten. 

Dass  die  Sonne  morgen  aufgehen  wird,  ist  eine  Hypothese;  und 
das  heisst:  wir  wissen  nicht,  ob  sie  aufgehen  wird. 

Einen  Zwang,  nach  dem  Eines  geschehen  miisste,  weil  etwas 
anderes  geschehen  ist,  gibt  es  nicht.  Es  gibt  nur  eine  logi- 
sche Notwendigkeit. 

Der  ganzen  modernen  Weltanschauung  liegt  die  Tauschung  zu- 
grunde,  dass  die  sogenannten  Naturgesetze  die  Erklarungen  der 
Naturerscheinungen  seien. 

So  bleiben  sie  bei  den  Naturgesetzen  als  bei  etwas  Unantast- 
barem  stehen,  wie  die  alteren  bei  Gott  und  dem  Schicksal. 

Und  sie  haben  ja  beide  Recht,  und  Unrecht.  Die  Alten 
sind  aller dings  insofern  klarer,  als  sie  einen  klaren  Abschluss 
anerkennen,  wahrend  es  bei  dem  neuen  System  scheinen  soil, 
als  sei  alles  erklart. 

Die  Welt  ist  unabhangig  von  meinem  Willen. 

Auch  wenn  alles,  was  wir  wiinschen,  geschahe,  so  ware  dies 
doch  nur,  sozusagen,  eine  Gnade  des  Schicksals,  denn  es  ist 
kein  logischer  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Willen  und  Welt, 
der  dies  verbiirgte,  und  den  angenommenen  physikalischen  Zu- 
sammenhang konnten  wir  doch  nicht  selbst  wieder  wollen. 

Wie  es  nur  eine  logische  Notwendigkeit  gibt,  so  gibt  es  auch 
nur  eine  logische  Unmoglichkeit. 
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6.3751  Dass  z.  B.  zwei  Farben  zugleich  an  einem  Ort  des  Gesichtsfel- 
des  sind,  ist  unmoglich  und  zwar  logisch  unmoglich,  denn  es 
ist  durch  die  logische  Struktur  der  Farbe  ausgeschlossen. 

Denken  wir  daran,  wie  sich  dieser  Widerspruch  in  der  Phy- 
sik  darstellt:  Ungefahr  so,  dass  ein  Teilchen  nicht  zu  gleicher 
Zeit  zwei  Geschwindigkeiten  haben  kann;  das  heisst,  dass  es 
nicht  zu  gleicher  Zeit  an  zwei  Orten  sein  kann;  das  heisst,  dass 
Teilchen  an  verschiedenen  Orten  zu  Einer  Zeit  nicht  identisch 
sein  konnen. 

(Es  ist  klar,  dass  das  logische  Produkt  zweier  Elementar- 
satze  weder  eine  Tautologie  noch  eine  Kontradiktion  sein  kann. 
Die  Aussage,  dass  ein  Punkt  des  Gesichtsfeldes  zu  gleicher  Zeit 
zwei  verschiedene  Farben  hat,  ist  eine  Kontradiktion.) 

6.4  Alle  Satze  sind  gleichwertig. 

6.41  Der  Sinn  der  Welt  muss  ausserhalb  ihrer  liegen.  In  der  Welt 
ist  alles  wie  es  ist  und  geschieht  alles  wie  es  geschieht;  es  gibt 
in  ihr  keinen  Wert — und  wenn  es  ihn  gabe,  so  hatte  er  keinen 
Wert. 

Wenn  es  einen  Wert  gibt,  der  Wert  hat,  so  muss  er  ausser- 
halb alles  Geschehens  und  So-Seins  liegen.  Denn  alles  Gesche- 
hen  und  So-Sein  ist  zufallig. 

Was  es  nicht-zufallig  macht,  kann  nicht  in  der  Welt  liegen, 
denn  sonst  ware  dies  wieder  zufallig. 

Es  muss  ausserhalb  der  Welt  liegen. 

6.42  Darum  kann  es  auch  keine  Satze  der  Ethik  geben. 

Satze  konnen  nichts  Hoheres  ausdriicken. 

6.421  Es  ist  klar,  dass  sich  die  Ethik  nicht  aussprechen  lasst. 

Die  Ethik  ist  transcendental. 

(Ethik  und  Aesthetik  sind  Eins.) 

6.422  Der  erste  Gedanke  bei  der  Aufstellung  eines  ethischen  Gesetzes 
von  der  Form  „du  sollst  . . . .“  ist:  Und  was  dann,  wenn  ich  es 
nicht  tue?  Es  ist  aber  klar,  dass  die  Ethik  nichts  mit  Strafe 
und  Lohn  im  gewohnlichen  Sinne  zu  tun  hat.  Also  muss  diese 
Frage  nach  den  Folgen  einer  Handlung  belanglos  sein. — Zum 
Mindesten  diirfen  diese  Folgen  nicht  Ereignisse  sein.  Denn  et- 
was  muss  doch  an  jener  Fragestellung  richtig  sein.  Es  muss 
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zwar  eine  Art  von  ethischem  Lohn  und  ethischer  Strafe  geben, 
aber  diese  miissen  in  der  Handlung  selbst  liegen. 

(Und  das  ist  auch  klar,  dass  der  Lohn  etwas  Angenehmes, 
die  Strafe  etwas  Unangenehmes  sein  muss.) 

6.423  Vom  Willen  als  dem  Trager  des  Ethischen  kann  nicht  gespro- 
chen  werden. 

Und  der  Wille  als  Phanomen  interessiert  nur  die  Psycholo- 
gie. 

6.43  Wenn  das  gute  oder  bose  Wollen  die  Welt  andert,  so  kann  es 
nur  die  Grenzen  der  Welt  andern,  nicht  die  Tatsachen;  nicht 
das,  was  durch  die  Sprache  ausgedriickt  werden  kann. 

Kurz,  die  Welt  muss  dann  dadurch  iiberhaupt  eine  andere 
werden.  Sie  muss  sozusagen  als  Ganzes  abnehmen  oder  zuneh- 
men. 

Die  Welt  des  Gliicklichen  ist  eine  andere  als  die  des  Un- 
gliicklichen. 

6.431  Wie  auch  beim  Tod  die  Welt  sich  nicht  andert,  sondern  auf- 
hort. 

6.4311  Der  Tod  ist  kein  Ereignis  des  Lebens.  Den  Tod  erlebt  man 
nicht. 

Wenn  man  unter  Ewigkeit  nicht  unendliche  Zeitdauer,  son- 
dern Unzeitlichkeit  versteht,  dann  lebt  der  ewig,  der  in  der 
Gegenwart  lebt. 

Unser  Leben  ist  ebenso  endlos,  wie  unser  Gesichtsfeld  gren- 
zenlos  ist. 

6.4312  Die  zeitliche  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  des  Menschen,  das  heisst 
also  ihr  ewiges  Fortleben  auch  nach  dem  Tode,  ist  nicht  nur  auf 
keine  Weise  verbiirgt,  sondern  vor  allem  leistet  diese  Annahme 
gar  nicht  das,  was  man  immer  mit  ihr  erreichen  wollte.  Wird 
denn  dadurch  ein  Ratsel  gelost,  dass  ich  ewig  fortlebe?  Ist 
denn  dieses  ewige  Leben  dann  nicht  ebenso  ratselhaft  wie  das 
gegenwartige?  Die  Losung  des  Ratsels  des  Lebens  in  Raum  und 
Zeit  liegt  ausserhalb  von  Raum  und  Zeit. 

(Nicht  Probleme  der  Naturwissenschaft  sind  ja  zu  losen.) 

6.432  Wie  die  Welt  ist,  ist  fur  das  Hohere  vollkommen  gleichgiiltig. 
Gott  offenbart  sich  nicht  in  der  Welt. 
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6.4321  Die  Tatsachen  gehoren  alle  nur  zur  Aufgabe,  nicht  zur  Losung. 

6.44  Nicht  wie  die  Welt  ist,  ist  das  Mystische,  sondern  dass  sie 
ist. 

6.45  Die  Anschauung  der  Welt  sub  specie  aeterni  ist  ihre  Anschau- 
ung  als — begrenztes — Ganzes. 

Das  Gefiihl  der  Welt  als  begrenztes  Ganzes  ist  das  mysti- 
sche. 

6.5  Zu  einer  Antwort,  die  man  nicht  aussprechen  kann,  kann  man 
auch  die  Frage  nicht  aussprechen. 

Das  Ratsel  gibt  es  nicht. 

Wenn  sich  eine  Frage  iiberhaupt  stellen  lasst,  so  kann  sie 
auch  beantwortet  werden. 

6.51  Skeptizismus  ist  nicht  unwiderleglich,  sondern  offenbar  unsin- 
nig,  wenn  er  bezweifeln  will,  wo  nicht  gefragt  werden  kann. 

Denn  Zweifel  kann  nur  bestehen,  wo  eine  Frage  besteht; 
eine  Frage  nur,  wo  eine  Antwort  besteht,  und  diese  nur,  wo 
etwas  gesagt  werden  kann. 

6.52  Wir  fiihlen,  dass  selbst,  wenn  alle  moglichen  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Fragen  beantwortet  sind,  unsere  Lebensprobleme  noch 
gar  nicht  beriihrt  sind.  Freilich  bleibt  dann  eben  keine  Frage 
mehr;  und  eben  dies  ist  die  Antwort. 

6.521  Die  Losung  des  Problems  des  Lebens  merkt  man  am  Ver- 
schwinden  dieses  Problems. 

(Ist  nicht  dies  der  Grund,  warum  Menschen,  denen  der  Sinn 
des  Lebens  nach  langen  Zweifeln  klar  wurde,  warum  diese  dann 
nicht  sagen  konnten,  worin  dieser  Sinn  bestand.) 

6.522  Es  gibt  allerdings  Unaussprechliches.  Dies  zeigt  sich,  es  ist 
das  Mystische. 

6.53  Die  richtige  Methode  der  Philosophie  ware  eigentlich  die: 
Nichts  zu  sagen,  als  was  sich  sagen  lasst,  also  Satze  der 
Naturwissenschaft — also  etwas,  was  mit  Philosophie  nichts 
zu  tun  hat — , und  dann  immer,  wenn  ein  anderer  etwas 
Metaphysisches  sagen  wollte,  ihm  nachzuweisen,  dass  er 
gewissen  Zeichen  in  seinen  Satzen  keine  Bedeutung  gegeben 
hat.  Diese  Methode  ware  fur  den  anderen  unbefriedigend — er 
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hatte  nicht  das  Gefuhl,  dass  wir  ihn  Philosophie  lehrten — aber 
sie  ware  die  einzig  streng  richtige. 

6.54  Meine  Satze  erlautern  dadurch,  dass  sie  der,  welcher  mich  ver- 
steht,  am  Ende  als  unsinnig  erkennt,  wenn  er  durch  sie — auf 
ihnen — iiber  sie  hinausgestiegen  ist.  (Er  muss  sozusagen  die 
Leiter  wegwerfen,  nachdem  er  auf  ihr  hinaufgestiegen  ist.) 

Er  muss  diese  Satze  iiberwinden,  dann  sieht  er  die  Welt 
richtig. 

7 Wovon  man  nicht  sprechen  kann,  dariiber  muss  man  schweigen. 
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FOREWORD 


For  over  twenty  years  I have  been  writing  articles  and  giving  lectures. 
Many  of  them  have  been  unusual  in  form— this  is  especially  true  of  the  lec- 
tures—because  I have  employed  in  them  means  of  composing  analogous  to 
my  composing  means  in  the  field  of  music.  My  intention  has  been,  often,  to 
say  what  I had  to  say  in  a way  that  would  exemplify  it;  that  would,  con- 
ceivably, permit  the  listener  to  experience  what  I had  to  say  rather  than 
just  hear  about  it.  This  means  that,  being  as  I am  engaged  in  a variety  of 
activities,  I attempt  to  introduce  into  each  one  of  them  aspects  convention- 
ally limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  others. 

So  it  was  that  I gave  about  1949  my  Lecture  on  Nothing  at  the  Artists’ 
Club  on  Eighth  Street  in  New  York  City  (the  artists’  club  started  by  Robert 
Motherwell,  which  predated  the  popular  one  associated  with  Philip  Pavia, 
Bill  de  Kooning,  et  al. ) . This  Lecture  on  Nothing  was  written  in  the  same 
rhythmic  structure  I employed  at  the  time  in  my  musical  compositions 
( Sonatas  and  Interludes,  Three  Dances,  etc. ) . One  of  the  structural  divi- 
sions was  the  repetition,  some  fourteen  times,  of  a single  page  in  which 
occurred  the  refrain,  “If  anyone  is  sleepy  let  him  go  to  sleep.”  Jeanne 
Reynal,  I remember,  stood  up  part  way  through,  screamed,  and  then  said, 
while  I continued  speaking,  “John,  I dearly  love  you,  but  I can’t  bear 
another  minute.”  She  then  walked  out.  Later,  during  the  question  period, 
I gave  one  of  six  previously  prepared  answers  regardless  of  the  question 
asked.  This  was  a reflection  of  my  engagement  in  Zen. 
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At  Black  Mountain  College  in  1952, 1 organized  an  event  that  involved 
the  paintings  of  Bob  Rauschenberg,  the  dancing  of  Merce  Cunningham, 
films,  slides,  phonograph  records,  radios,  the  poetries  of  Charles  Olson  and 
M.  C.  Richards  recited  from  the  tops  of  ladders,  and  the  pianism  of  David 
Tudor,  together  with  my  Juilliard  lecture,  which  ends:  “A  piece  of  string, 
a sunset,  each  acts.”  The  audience  was  seated  in  the  center  of  all  this  activ- 
ity. Later  that  summer,  vacationing  in  New  England,  I visited  America’s 
first  synagogue,  to  discover  that  the  congregation  was  there  seated  pre- 
cisely the  way  I had  arranged  the  audience  at  Black  Mountain. 

As  I look  back,  I realize  that  a concern  with  poetry  was  early  with  me. 
At  Pomona  College,  in  response  to  questions  about  the  Lake  poets,  I wrote 
in  the  manner  of  Gertrude  Stein,  irrelevantly  and  repetitiously.  I got  an  A. 
The  second  time  I did  it  I was  failed.  Since  the  Lecture  on  Nothing  there 
have  been  more  than  a dozen  pieces  that  were  unconventionally  written, 
including  some  that  were  done  by  means  of  chance  operations  and  one  that 
was  largely  a series  of  questions  left  unanswered.  When  M.  C.  Richards 
asked  me  why  I didn’t  one  day  give  a conventional  informative  lecture, 
adding  that  that  would  be  the  most  shocking  thing  I could  do,  I said,  “I 
don’t  give  these  lectures  to  surprise  people,  but  out  of  a need  for  poetry.” 

As  I see  it,  poetry  is  not  prose  simply  because  poetry  is  in  one  way  or 
another  formalized.  It  is  not  poetry  by  reason  of  its  content  or  ambiguity 
but  by  reason  of  its  allowing  musical  elements  (time,  sound)  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  world  of  words.  Thus,  traditionally,  information  no  matter 
how  stuffy  (e.  g.,  the  sutras  and  shastras  of  India)  was  transmitted  in 
poetry.  It  was  easier  to  grasp  that  way.  Karl  Shapiro  may  have  been  think- 
ing along  these  lines  when  he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Rime  in  poetry. 

Committing  these  formalized  lectures  to  print  has  presented  certain 
problems,  and  some  of  the  solutions  reached  are  compromises  between 
what  would  have  been  desirable  and  what  was  practicable.  The  lecture 
Where  Are  We  Going?  and  What  Are  We  Doing?  is  an  example.  In  this 
and  other  cases,  a headnote  explains  the  means  to  be  used  in  the  event  of 
oral  delivery. 

Not  all  these  pieces,  of  course,  are  unusual  in  form.  Several  were  writ- 
ten to  be  printed— that  is,  to  be  seen  rather  than  to  be  heard.  Several  others 
were  composed  and  delivered  as  conventional  informative  lectures  (with- 
out shocking  their  audiences  for  that  reason,  so  far  as  I could  determine). 


This  collection  does  not  include  all  that  I have  written;  it  does  reflect  what 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  my  major  concerns. 

Critics  frequently  cry  “Dada”  after  attending  one  of  my  concerts  or 
hearing  one  of  my  lectures.  Others  bemoan  my  interest  in  Zen.  One  of  the 
liveliest  lectures  I ever  heard  was  given  by  Nancy  Wilson  Ross  at  the 
Cornish  School  in  Seattle.  It  was  called  Zen  Buddhism  and  Dada.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  make  a connection  between  the  two,  but  neither  Dada  nor  Zen  is 
a fixed  tangible.  They  change;  and  in  quite  different  ways  in  different 
places  and  times,  they  invigorate  action.  What  was  Dada  in  the  1920’s  is 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Marcel  Duchamp,  just  art.  What  I 
do,  I do  not  wish  blamed  on  Zen,  though  without  my  engagement  with 
Zen  (attendance  at  lectures  by  Alan  Watts  and  D.  T.  Suzuki,  reading  of 
the  literature)  I doubt  whether  I would  have  done  what  I have  done.  I am 
told  that  Alan  Watts  has  questioned  the  relation  between  my  work  and 
Zen.  I mention  this  in  order  to  free  Zen  of  any  responsibility  for  my  actions. 
I shall  continue  making  them,  however.  I often  point  out  that  Dada  nowa- 
days has  in  it  a space,  an  emptiness,  that  it  formerly  lacked.  What  now- 
adays, America  mid-twentieth  century,  is  Zen? 

I am  grateful  to  Richard  K.  Winslow,  composer,  whose  musical  ways 
are  different  from  mine,  who  seven  years  ago,  as  Professor  of  Music  at 
Wesleyan  University,  engaged  David  Tudor  and  me  for  a concert  and 
who,  at  the  time  as  we  were  walking  along,  introduced  me  without  warn- 
ing to  his  habit  of  suddenly  quietly  singing.  Since  then,  he  has  twice  invited 
us  back  to  Wesleyan,  even  though  our  programs  were  consistently  percus- 
sive, noisy,  and  silent,  and  the  views  which  I expressed  were  consistently 
antischolastic  and  anarchic.  He  helped  obtain  for  me  the  Fellowship  at  the 
Wesleyan  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  which,  in  spite  of  the  air-condition- 
ing, I have  enjoyed  during  the  last  academic  year.  And  he  inspired  the 
University  Press  to  publish  this  book.  The  reader  may  argue  the  propri- 
ety of  this  support,  but  he  must  admire,  as  I do,  Winslow’s  courage  and 
unselfishness. 


June  1961 


-J.  C. 
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The  text  below  was  written  for  Julian  Beck  and  Judith  Malina,  directors  of  the 
Living  Theatre,  for  use  in  their  program  booklet  when  they  were  performing  at 
the  Cherry  Lane  Theatre,  Greenwich  Village,  New  York . 
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written  in  response 
to  a request  for 
a manifesto  on 
music,  1952 


l 

S 


instantaneous 


nothing  is  accomplished  by  writing  a piece  of  music 
“ “ “ “ hearing  “ “ “ “ 

“ “ “ “ playing"  “ “ “ 

t 


and  unpredictable 


\ 

f 


our  ears  are 
now 

in  excellent  condition 


—John  Cage 


xii/SILENCE 


SILENCE 


The  following  text  was  delivered  as  a talk  at  a meeting  of  a Seattle  arts  society 
organized  by  Bonnie  Bird  in  1937.  It  was  printed  in  the  brochure  accompanying 
George  Avakians  recording  of  my  twenty-five-year  retrospective  concert 
at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  in  1958. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MUSIC:  CREDO 

I BELIEVE  THAT  THE  USE  OF  NOISE 

Wherever  we  are,  what  we  hear  is  mostly 
noise.  When  we  ignore  it,  it  disturbs  us.  When  we  listen  to  it,  we  find  it 
fascinating.  The  sound  of  a truck  at  fifty  miles  per  hour.  Static  between  the 
stations.  Rain.  We  want  to  capture  and  control  these  sounds,  to  use  them 
not  as  sound  effects  but  as  musical  instruments.  Every  film  studio  has  a 
library  of  “sound  effects”  recorded  on  film.  With  a film  phonograph  it  is  now 
possible  to  control  the  amplitude  and  frequency  of  any  one  of  these  sounds 
and  to  give  to  it  rhythms  within  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  imagination. 
Given  four  film  phonographs,  we  can  compose  and  perform  a quartet  for 
explosive  motor,  wind,  heartbeat,  and  landslide. 

TO  MAKE  MUSIC 

If  this  word  “music”  is 
sacred  and  reserved  for  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  instruments, 
we  can  substitute  a more  meaningful  term:  organization  of  sound. 

WILL  CONTINUE  AND  IN- 
CREASE UNTIL  WE  REACH  A MUSIC  PRODUCED  THROUGH  THE  Am  OF  ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Most  inventors  of  electrical  musical  instruments  have  at- 
tempted to  imitate  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  instruments,  just  as 
early  automobile  designers  copied  the  carriage.  The  Novachord  and  the 
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Solovox  are  examples  of  this  desire  to  imitate  the  past  rather  than  construct 
the  future.  When  Theremin  provided  an  instrument  with  genuinely  new 
possibilities,  Thereministes  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  instrument  sound 
like  some  old  instrument,  giving  it  a sickeningly  sweet  vibrato,  and  per- 
forming upon  it,  with  difficulty,  masterpieces  from  the  past.  Although  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  a wide  variety  of  sound  qualities,  obtained  by  the 
turning  of  a dial,  Thereministes  act  as  censors,  giving  the  public  those 
sounds  they  think  the  public  will  like.  We  are  shielded  from  new  sound 
experiences. 


The  special  function  of  electrical  instruments  will  be  to  pro- 
vide complete  control  of  the  overtone  structure  of  tones  (as  opposed  to 
noises)  and  to  make  these  tones  available  in  any  frequency,  amplitude, 
and  duration. 

WHICH  WILL  MAKE  AVAILABLE  FOR  MUSICAL  PURPOSES  ANY  AND 
ALL  SOUNDS  THAT  CAN  BE  HEARD.  PHOTOELECTRIC,  FILM,  AND  MECHANICAL 
MEDIUMS  FOR  THE  SYNTHETIC  PRODUCTION  OF  MUSIC 

It  is  now  possible  for 

composers  to  make  music  directly,  without  the  assistance  of  intermediary 
performers.  Any  design  repeated  often  enough  on  a sound  track  is  audible. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  circles  per  second  on  a sound  track  will  produce 
one  sound,  whereas  a portrait  of  Beethoven  repeated  fifty  times  per  second 
on  a sound  track  will  have  not  only  a different  pitch  but  a different  sound 
quality. 


WILL  BE  EXPLORED. 

WHEREAS,  IN  THE  PAST,  THE  POINT  OF  DISAGREEMENT  HAS  BEEN  BETWEEN  DIS- 
SONANCE AND  CONSONANCE,  IT  WILL  BE,  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE,  BETWEEN 
NOISE  AND  SO-CALLED  MUSICAL  SOUNDS. 


THE  PRESENT  METHODS 

OF  WRITING  MUSIC,  PRINCIPALLY  THOSE  WHICH  EMPLOY  HARMONY  AND  ITS 
REFERENCE  TO  PARTICULAR  STEPS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOUND,  WILL  BE  INADEQUATE 
FOR  THE  COMPOSER,  WHO  WILL  BE  FACED  WITH  THE  ENTIRE  FIELD  OF  SOUND. 


The  composer  ( organizer  of  sound ) will  be  faced  not  only  with  the  entire 
field  of  sound  but  also  with  the  entire  field  of  time.  The  “frame”  or  fraction 
of  a second,  following  established  film  technique,  will  probably  be  the  basic 
unit  in  the  measurement  of  time.  No  rhythm  will  be  beyond  the  composer’s 
reach. 

NEW  METHODS  WILL  BE  DISCOVERED,  BEARING  A DEFINITE  RELATION  TO  SCHOEN- 
berg’s  TWELVE-TONE  SYSTEM 


Schoenberg’s  method  assigns  to  each  material, 
in  a group  of  equal  materials,  its  function  with  respect  to  the  group.  ( Har- 
mony assigned  to  each  material,  in  a group  of  unequal  materials,  its  func- 
tion with  respect  to  the  fundamental  or  most  important  material  in  the 
group. ) Schoenberg’s  method  is  analogous  to  a society  in  which  the  empha- 
sis is  on  the  group  and  the  integration  of  the  individual  in  the  group. 

AND  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  WRITING  PERCUSSION 

MUSIC 

Percussion  music  is  a contemporary  transition  from  keyboard-influ- 
enced music  to  the  all-sound  music  of  the  future.  Any  sound  is  acceptable  to 
the  composer  of  percussion  music;  he  explores  the  academically  forbidden 
“non-musical”  field  of  sound  insofar  as  is  manually  possible. 

Methods  of  writing  percussion  music  have  as  their  goal  the  rhythmic 
structure  of  a composition.  As  soon  as  these  methods  are  crystallized  into 
one  or  several  widely  accepted  methods,  the  means  will  exist  for  group  im- 
provisations of  unwritten  but  culturally  important  music.  This  has  already 
taken  place  in  Oriental  cultures  and  in  hot  jazz. 

AND  ANY  OTHER  METHODS  WHICH  ARE  FREE  FROM  THE  CONCEPT  OF  A 
FUNDAMENTAL  TONE. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF 

FORM  WILL  BE  OUR  ONLY  CONSTANT  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PAST.  ALTHOUGH 
THE  GREAT  FORM  OF  THE  FUTURE  WILL  NOT  BE  AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  PAST,  AT 
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ONE  TIME  THE  FUGUE  AND  AT  ANOTHER  THE  SONATA,  IT  WILL  BE  RELATED  TO 
THESE  AS  THEY  ARE  TO  EACH  OTHER: 


Before  this  happens,  centers  of  experi- 
mental music  must  be  established.  In  these  centers,  the  new  materials, 
oscillators,  turntables,  generators,  means  for  amplifying  small  sounds,  film 
phonographs,  etc.,  available  for  use.  Composers  at  work  using  twentieth- 
century  means  for  making  music.  Performances  of  results.  Organization 
of  sound  for  extra-musical  purposes  (theatre,  dance,  radio,  film). 


THROUGH 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ORGANIZATION  OR  MANS  COMMON  ABILITY  TO  THINK. 


It  was  a Wednesday.  I was  in  the  sixth  grade.  I overheard  Dad  saying  to  Mother,  “Get  ready:  we  re 
going  to  New  Zealand  Saturday.”  I got  ready.  I read  everything  I could  find  in  the  school  library  about 
New  Zealand.  Saturday  came.  Nothing  happened.  The  project  was  not  even  mentioned,  that  day  or  any 
succeeding  day. 

M.  C.  Richards  went  to  see  the  Bolshoi  Ballet.  She  was  delighted  with  the  dancing.  She  said,  “It’s  not 
what  they  do;  it’s  the  ardor  with  which  they  do  it.”  I said,  “Yes:  composition,  performance,  and  audition  or 
observation  are  really  different  things.  They  have  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.”  Once,  I told  her, 
I was  at  a house  on  Riverside  Drive  where  people  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a Zen  service  conducted  by 
a Japanese  Roshi.  He  did  the  ritual,  rose  petals  and  all.  Afterwards  tea  was  served  with  rice  cookies.  And 
then  the  hostess  and  her  husband,  employing  an  out-of-tune  piano  and  a cracked  voice,  gave  a wretched 
performance  of  an  excerpt  from  a third-rate  Italian  opera.  I was  embarrassed  and  glanced  towards  the  Roshi 
to  see  how  he  was  taking  it.  The  expression  on  his  face  was  absolutely  beatific. 

A young  man  in  Japan  arranged  his  circumstances  so  that  he  was  able  to  travel  to  a distant  island  to 
study  Zen  with  a certain  Master  for  a three-year  period.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  feeling  no  sense  of 
accomplishment,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Master  and  announced  his  departure.  The  Master  said,  “You’ve 
been  here  three  years.  Why  don’t  you  stay  three  months  more?”  The  student  agreed,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
three  months  he  still  felt  that  he  had  made  no  advance.  When  he  told  the  Master  again  that  he  was  leaving, 
the  Master  said,  “Look  now,  you’ve  been  here  three  years  and  three  months.  Stay  three  weeks  longer.”  The 
student  did,  but  with  no  success.  When  he  told  the  Master  that  absolutely  nothing  had  happened,  the  Master 
said,  “You’ve  been  here  three  years,  three  months,  and  three  weeks.  Stay  three  more  days,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  you  have  not  attained  enlightenment,  commit  suicide.”  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  the  student  was  enlightened. 
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The  following  statement  was  given  as  an  address  to  the  convention  of  the 
Music  Teachers  National  Association  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1957.  It  was 
printed  in  the  brochure  accompanying  George  Avakians  recording  of 
my  twenty-five-year  retrospective  concert  at  Town  Hall,  New  York,  in  1958. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MUSIC 


Formerly,  whenever  anyone  said  the  music  I presented  was  experimental, 
I objected.  It  seemed  to  me  that  composers  knew  what  they  were  doing, 
and  that  the  experiments  that  had  been  made  had  taken  place  prior  to  the 
finished  works,  just  as  sketches  are  made  before  paintings  and  rehearsals 
precede  performances.  But,  giving  the  matter  further  thought,  I realized 
that  there  is  ordinarily  an  essential  difference  between  making  a piece  of 
music  and  hearing  one.  A composer  knows  his  work  as  a woodsman  knows 
a path  he  has  traced  and  retraced,  while  a listener  is  confronted  by  the 
same  work  as  one  is  in  the  woods  by  a plant  he  has  never  seen  before. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  times  have  changed;  music  has  changed;  and 
I no  longer  object  to  the  word  “experimental.”  I use  it  in  fact  to  describe  all 
the  music  that  especially  interests  me  and  to  which  I am  devoted,  whether 
someone  else  wrote  it  or  I myself  did.  What  has  happened  is  that  I have 
become  a listener  and  the  music  has  become  something  to  hear.  Many 
people,  of  course,  have  given  up  saying  “experimental”  about  this  new 
music.  Instead,  they  either  move  to  a halfway  point  and  say  “controversial” 
or  depart  to  a greater  distance  and  question  whether  this  “music”  is  music 
at  all. 

For  in  this  new  music  nothing  takes  place  but  sounds:  those  that  are 
notated  and  those  that  are  not.  Those  that  are  not  notated  appear  in  the 
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written  music  as  silences,  opening  the  doors  of  the  music  to  the  sounds  that 
happen  to  be  in  the  environment.  This  openness  exists  in  the  fields  of 
modem  sculpture  and  architecture.  The  glass  houses  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
reflect  their  environment,  presenting  to  the  eye  images  of  clouds,  trees,  or 
grass,  according  to  the  situation.  And  while  looking  at  the  constructions  in 
wire  of  the  sculptor  Richard  Lippold,  it  is  inevitable  that  one  will  see  other 
things,  and  people  too,  if  they  happen  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  network  of  wires.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  empty  space  or  an  empty 
time.  There  is  always  something  to  see,  something  to  hear.  In  fact,  try  as 
we  may  to  make  a silence,  we  cannot.  For  certain  engineering  purposes,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  as  silent  a situation  as  possible.  Such  a room  is  called  an 
anechoic  chamber,  its  six  walls  made  of  special  material,  a room  without 
echoes.  I entered  one  at  Harvard  University  several  years  ago  and  heard 
two  sounds,  one  high  and  one  low.  When  I described  them  to  the  engineer 
in  charge,  he  informed  me  that  the  high  one  was  my  nervous  system  in 
operation,  the  low  one  my  blood  in  circulation.  Until  I die  there  will  be 
sounds.  And  they  will  continue  following  my  death.  One  need  not  fear 
about  the  future  of  music. 

But  this  fearlessness  only  follows  if,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  where 
it  is  realized  that  sounds  occur  whether  intended  or  not,  one  turns  in  the 
direction  of  those  he  does  not  intend.  This  turning  is  psychological  and 
seems  at  first  to  be  a giving  up  of  everything  that  belongs  to  humanity— for 
a musician,  the  giving  up  of  music.  This  psychological  turning  leads  to  the 
world  of  nature,  where,  gradually  or  suddenly,  one  sees  that  humanity 
and  nature,  not  separate,  are  in  this  world  together;  that  nothing  was  lost 
when  everything  was  given  away.  In  fact,  everything  is  gained.  In  musical 
terms,  any  sounds  may  occur  in  any  combination  and  in  any  continuity. 

And  it  is  a striking  coincidence  that  just  now  the  technical  means  to 
produce  such  a free-ranging  music  are  available.  When  the  Allies  entered 
Germany  towards  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  was  discovered  that  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  recording  sounds  magnetically  such  that  tape  had 
become  suitable  for  the  high-fidelity  recording  of  music.  First  in  France 
with  the  work  of  Pierre  Schaeffer,  later  here,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Japan, 
and  perhaps,  without  my  knowing  it,  in  other  places,  magnetic  tape  was 


used  not  simply  to  record  performances  of  music  but  to  make  a new  music 
that  was  possible  only  because  of  it.  Given  a minimum  of  two  tape  recorders 
and  a disk  recorder,  the  following  processes  are  possible:  1 ) a single  record- 
ing of  any  sound  may  be  made;  2)  a rerecording  may  be  made,  in  the 
course  of  which,  by  means  of  filters  and  circuits,  any  or  all  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  a given  recorded  sound  may  be  altered;  3)  electronic 
mixing  (combining  on  a third  machine  sounds  issuing  from  two  others) 
permits  the  presentation  of  any  number  of  sounds  in  combination;  4)  ordi- 
nary splicing  permits  the  juxtaposition  of  any  sounds,  and  when  it  includes 
unconventional  cuts,  it,  like  rerecording,  brings  about  alterations  of  any  or 
all  of  the  original  physical  characteristics.  The  situation  made  available  by 
these  means  is  essentially  a total  sound-space,  the  limits  of  which  are  ear- 
determined  only,  the  position  of  a particular  sound  in  this  space  being  the 
result  of  five  determinants:  frequency  or  pitch,  amplitude  or  loudness, 
overtone  structure  or  timbre,  duration,  and  morphology  (how  the  sound 
begins,  goes  on,  and  dies  away).  By  the  alteration  of  any  one  of  these 
determinants,  the  position  of  the  sound  in  sound-space  changes.  Any  sound 
at  any  point  in  this  total  sound-space  can  move  to  become  a sound  at  any 
other  point.  But  advantage  can  be  taken  of  these  possibilities  only  if  one  is 
willing  to  change  one’s  musical  habits  radically.  That  is,  one  may  take 
advantage  of  the  appearance  of  images  without  visible  transition  in  distant 
places,  which  is  a way  of  saying  “television,”  if  one  is  willing  to  stay  at  home 
instead  of  going  to  a theatre.  Or  one  may  fly  if  one  is  willing  to  give  up 
walking. 

Musical  habits  include  scales,  modes,  theories  of  counterpoint  and  har- 
mony, and  the  study  of  the  timbres,  singly  and  in  combination  of  a 
limited  number  of  sound-producing  mechanisms.  In  mathematical  terms 
these  all  concern  discrete  steps.  They  resemble  walking— in  the  case  of 
pitches,  on  steppingstones  twelve  in  number.  This  cautious  stepping  is  not  .-7 
characteristic  of  the  possibilities  of  magnetic  tape,  which  is  revealing  to  us 
that  musical  action  or  existence  can  occur  at  any  point  or  along  any  line 
or  curve  or  what  have  you  in  total  sound-space;  that  we  are,  in  fact,  tech- 
nically equipped  to  transform  our  contemporary  awareness  of  nature’s 
manner  of  operation  into  art. 
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Again  there  is  a parting  of  the  ways.  One  has  a choice.  If  he  does  not 
wish  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  control  sound,  he  may  complicate  his  musi- 
cal technique  towards  an  approximation  of  the  new  possibilities  and  aware- 
ness. (I  use  the  word  “approximation”  because  a measuring  mind  can  never 
finally  measure  nature. ) Or,  as  before,  one  may  give  up  the  desire  to  control 
sound,  clear  his  mind  of  music,  and  set  about  discovering  means  to  let 
sounds  be  themselves  rather  than  vehicles  for  man-made  theories  or  expres- 
sions of  human  sentiments. 

This  project  will  seem  fearsome  to  many,  but  on  examination  it  gives 
no  cause  for  alarm.  Hearing  sounds  which  are  just  sounds  immediately  sets 
the  theorizing  mind  to  theorizing,  and  the  emotions  of  human  beings  are 
continually  aroused  by  encounters  with  nature.  Does  not  a mountain  unin- 
tentionally evoke  in  us  a sense  of  wonder?  otters  along  a stream  a sense  of 
mirth?  night  in  the  woods  a sense  of  fear?  Do  not  rain  falling  and  mists 
rising  up  suggest  the  love  binding  heaven  and  earth?  Is  not  decaying  flesh 
loathsome?  Does  not  the  death  of  someone  we  love  bring  sorrow?  And  is 
there  a greater  hero  than  the  least  plant  that  grows?  What  is  more  angry 
than  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  sound  of  thunder?  These  responses  to 
nature  are  mine  and  will  not  necessarily  correspond  with  another’s.  Emo- 
tion takes  place  in  the  person  who  has  it.  And  sounds,  when  allowed  to  be 
themselves,  do  not  require  that  those  who  hear  them  do  so  unfeelingly.  The 
opposite  is  what  is  meant  by  response  ability. 

New  music:  new  listening.  Not  an  attempt  to  understand  something 
that  is  being  said,  for,  if  something  were  being  said,  the  sounds  would  be 
given  the  shapes  of  words.  Just  an  attention  to  the  activity  of  sounds. 

Those  involved  with  the  composition  of  experimental  music  find  ways 
and  means  to  remove  themselves  from  the  activities  of  the  sounds  they 
make.  Some  employ  chance  operations,  derived  from  sources  as  ancient  as 
the  Chinese  Book  of  Changes , or  as  modem  as  the  tables  of  random  num- 
bers used  also  by  physicists  in  research.  Or,  analogous  to  the  Rorschach 
tests  of  psychology,  the  interpretation  of  imperfections  in  the  paper  upon 
which  one  is  writing  may  provide  a music  free  from  one’s  memory  and 
imagination.  Geometrical  means  employing  spatial  superimpositions  at 


variance  with  the  ultimate  performance  in  time  may  be  used.  The  total  field 
of  possibilities  may  be  roughly  divided  and  the  actual  sounds  within  these 
divisions  may  be  indicated  as  to  number  but  left  to  the  performer  or  to  the 
splicer  to  choose.  In  this  latter  case,  the  composer  resembles  the  maker  of  a 
camera  who  allows  someone  else  to  take  the  picture. 

Whether  one  uses  tape  or  writes  for  conventional  instruments,  the 
present  musical  situation  has  changed  from  what  it  was  before  tape  came 
into  being.  This  also  need  not  arouse  alarm,  for  the  coming  into  being  of 
something  new  does  not  by  that  fact  deprive  what  was  of  its  proper  place. 
Each  thing  has  its  own  place,  never  takes  the  place  of  something  else;  and 
— the  more  things  there  are,  as  is  said,  the  merrier. 

But  several  effects  of  tape  on  experimental  music  may  be  mentioned. 
Since  so  many  inches  of  tape  equal  so  many  seconds  of  time,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  usual  that  notation  is  in  space  rather  than  in  symbols  of 
quarter,  half,  and  sixteenth  notes  and  so  on.  Thus  where  on  a page  a note 
appears  will  correspond  to  when  in  a time  it  is  to  occur.  A stop  watch  is 
used  to  facilitate  a performance;  and  a rhythm  results  which  is  a far  cry 
from  horse’s  hoofs  and  other  regular  beats. 

Also  it  has  been  impossible  with  the  playing  of  several  separate  tapes 
at  once  to  achieve  perfect  synchronization.  This  fact  has  led  some  towards 
the  manufacture  of  multiple-tracked  tapes  and  machines  with  a corre- 
sponding number  of  heads;  while  others— those  who  have  accepted  the 
sounds  they  do  not  intend— now  realize  that  the  score,  the  requiring  that 
many  parts  be  played  in  a particular  togetherness,  is  not  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  how  things  are.  These  now  compose  parts  but  not  scores,  and 
the  parts  may  be  combined  in  any  unthought  ways.  This  means  that  each 
performance  of  such  a piece  of  music  is  unique,  as  interesting  to  its  com- 
poser as  to  others  listening.  It  is  easy  to  see  again  the  parallel  with  nature, 
for  even  with  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  The  parallel 
in  art  is  the  sculpture  with  moving  parts,  the  mobile. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  dissonances  and  noises  are  welcome  in  this 
new  music.  But  so  is  the  dominant  seventh  chord  if  it  happens  to  put  in  an 
appearance. 
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Rehearsals  have  shown  that  this  new  music,  whether  for  tape  or  for  in- 
struments, is  more  clearly  heard  when  the  several  loud-speakers  or  per- 
formers are  separated  in  space  rather  than  grouped  closely  together.  For 
this  music  is  not  concerned  with  harmoniousness  as  generally  understood, 
where  the  quality  of  harmony  results  from  a blending  of  several  elements. 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  coexistence  of  dissimilars,  and  the  central 
points  where  fusion  occurs  are  many:  the  ears  of  the  listeners  wherever 
they  are.  This  disharmony,  to  paraphrase  Bergson’s  statement  about  dis- 
order, is  simply  a harmony  to  which  many  are  unaccustomed. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Towards  theatre.  That  art  more  than 
music  resembles  nature.  We  have  eyes  as  well  as  ears,  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness while  we  are  alive  to  use  them. 

And  what  is  the  purpose  of  writing  music?  One  is,  of  course,  not  deal- 
ing with  purposes  but  dealing  with  sounds.  Or  the  answer  must  take  the 
form  of  paradox:  a purposeful  purposelessness  or  a purposeless  play.  This 
play,  however,  is  an  affirmation  of  life— not  an  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  nor  to  suggest  improvements  in  creation,  but  simply  a way  of 
waking  up  to  the  very  life  were  living,  which  is  so  excellent  once  one  gets 
one’s  mind  and  one’s  desires  out  of  its  way  and  lets  it  act  of  its  own  accord. 


When  Xenia  and  I came  to  New  York  from  Chicago,  we  arrived  in  the  bus  station  with  about  twenty-five 
cents.  We  were  expecting  to  stay  for  a while  with  Peggy  Guggenheim  and  Max  Ernst.  Max  Ernst  had  met 
us  in  Chicago  and  had  said,  “Whenever  you  come  to  New  York,  come  and  stay  with  us.  We  have  a big 
house  on  the  East  River.”  I went  to  the  phone  booth  in  the  bus  station,  put  in  a nickel,  and  dialed.  Max  Ernst 
answered.  He  didn’t  recognize  my  voice.  Finally  he  said,  “Are  you  thirsty?”  I said,  “Yes.”  He  said,  “Well, 
come  over  tomorrow  for  cocktails.”  I went  back  to  Xenia  and  told  her  what  had  happened.  She  said,  “Call 
him  back.  We  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.”  I did.  He  said,  “Oh!  It’s  you.  We’ve  been 
waiting  for  you  for  weeks.  Your  room’s  ready.  Come  right  over.” 

Dad  is  an  inventor.  In  1912  his  submarine  had  the  world’s  record  for  staying  under  water.  Running  as 
it  did  by  means  of  a gasoline  engine,  it  left  bubbles  on  the  surface,  so  it  was  not  employed  during  World 
War  I.  Dad  says  he  does  his  best  work  when  he  is  sound  asleep.  I was  explaining  at  the  New  School  that  the 
way  to  get  ideas  is  to  do  something  boring.  For  instance,  composing  in  such  a way  that  the  process  of 
composing  is  boring  induces  ideas.  They  fly  into  one’s  head  like  birds.  Is  that  what  Dad  meant? 
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This  article,  there  titled  Experimental  Music,  first  appeared  in  The  Score  and 
I.  M.  A.  Magazine,  London,  issue  of  June  1955.  The  inclusion  of  a dialogue 
between  an  uncompromising  teacher  and  an  unenlightened  student,  and  the 
addition  of  the  word  “ doctrine ” to  the  original  title,  are  references  to 
the  Huang-Po  Doctrine  of  Universal  Mind. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MUSIC:  DOCTRINE 

Objections  are  sometimes  made  by  composers  to  the  use  of  the  term 
experimental  as  descriptive  of  their  works,  for  it  is  claimed  that  any 
experiments  that  are  made  precede  the  steps  that  are  finally  taken  with 
determination,  and  that  this  determination  is  knowing,  having,  in  fact,  a 
particular,  if  unconventional,  ordering  of  the  elements  used  in  view.  These 
objections  are  clearly  justifiable,  but  only  where,  as  among  contemporary 
evidences  in  serial  music,  it  remains  a question  of  making  a thing  upon  the 
boundaries,  structure,  and  expression  of  which  attention  is  focused.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  attention  moves  towards  the  observation  and  audition  of 
many  things  at  once,  including  those  that  are  environmental— becomes, 
that  is,  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive— no  question  of  making,  in  the  sense 
of  forming  understandable  structures,  can  arise  (one  is  tourist),  and  here 
the  word  “experimental”  is  apt,  providing  it  is  understood  not  as  descriptive 
of  an  act  to  be  later  judged  in  terms  of  success  and  failure,  but  simply  as  of 
an  act  the  outcome  of  which  is  unknown.  What  has  been  determined? 

For,  when,  after  convincing  oneself  ignorantly  that  sound  has,  as  its 
clearly  defined  opposite,  silence,  that  since  duration  is  the  only  character- 
istic of  sound  that  is  measurable  in  terms  of  silence,  therefore  any  valid 
structure  involving  sounds  and  silences  should  be  based,  not  as  occidentally 
traditional,  on  frequency,  but  rightly  on  duration,  one  enters  an  anechoic 
chamber,  as  silent  as  technologically  possible  in  1951,  to  discover  that  one 
hears  two  sounds  of  one’s  own  unintentional  making  (nerve’s  systematic 
operation,  blood’s  circulation ) , the  situation  one  is  clearly  in  is  not  objec- 
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tive  (sound-silence),  but  rather  subjective  (sounds  only),  those  intended 
and  those  others  (so-called  silence)  not  intended.  If,  at  this  point,  one  says, 
“Yes!  I do  not  discriminate  between  intention  and  non-intention,”  the  splits, 
subject-object,  art-life,  etc.,  disappear,  an  identification  has  been  made  with 
the  material,  and  actions  are  then  those  relevant  to  its  nature,  i.e.: 

A sound  does  not  view  itself  as  thought,  as  ought,  as  needing  another 
sound  for  its  elucidation,  as  etc.;  it  has  no  time  for  any  consideration— it  is 
occupied  with  the  performance  of  its  characteristics:  before  it  has  died 
away  it  must  have  made  perfectly  exact  its  frequency,  its  loudness,  its 
length,  its  overtone  structure,  the  precise  morphology  of  these  and  of  itself. 

Urgent,  unique,  uninformed  about  history  and  theory,  beyond  the 
imagination,  central  to  a sphere  without  surface,  its  becoming  is  unim- 
peded, energetically  broadcast.  There  is  no  escape  from  its  action.  It  does 
not  exist  as  one  of  a series  of  discrete  steps,  but  as  transmission  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  field’s  center.  It  is  inextricably  synchronous  with  all  other, 
sounds,  non-sounds,  which  latter,  received  by  other  sets  than  the  ear,  open 
ate  in  the  same  manner. 

A sound  accomplishes  nothing;  without  it  life  would  not  last  out  the 
instant. 

Relevant  action  is  theatrical  ( music  [imaginary  separation  of  hearing 
from  the  other  senses ] does  not  exist),  inclusive  and  intentionally  pur- 
poseless. Theatre  is  continually  becoming  that  it  is  becoming;  each  human 
being  is  at  the  best  point  for  reception.  Relevant  response  ( getting  up  in 
the  morning  and  discovering  oneself  musician)  ( action , art)  can  be  made 
with  any  number  ( including  none  [none  and  number,  like  silence  and 
music,  are  unreal ] ) of  sounds.  The  automatic  minimum  ( see  above)  is  two. 

Are  you  deaf  (by  nature,  choice,  desire)  or  can  you  hear  (externals, 
tympani,  labyrinths  in  whack)? 

Beyond  them  (ears)  is  the  power  of  discrimination  which,  among 
other  confused  actions,  weakly  pulls  apart  (abstraction),  ineffectually 
establishes  as  not  to  suffer  alteration  (the  “work” ) , and  unskillfully  pro- 
tects from  interruption  (museum,  concert  hall)  what  springs,  elastic, 
spontaneous,  back  together  again  with  a beyond  that  power  which  is 
fluent  (it  moves  in  or  out),  pregnant  (it  can  appear  when-  where-  as 
what-ever  [rose,  nail,  constellation,  485.73482  cycles  per  second,  piece  of 
string]),  related  (it  is  you  yourself  in  the  form  you  have  that  instant 
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taken),  obscure  ( you  will  never  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  report  even 
to  yourself  of  just  what  happened). 

In  view,  then,  of  a totality  of  possibilities,  no  knowing  action  is  com- 
mensurate, since  the  character  of  the  knowledge  acted  upon  prohibits  all 
but  some  eventualities.  From  a realist  position,  such  action,  though  cau- 
tious, hopeful,  and  generally  entered  into,  is  unsuitable.  An  experimental 
action,  generated  by  a mind  as  empty  as  it  was  before  it  became  one,  thus 
in  accord  with  the  possibility  of  no  matter  what,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tical. It  does  not  move  in  terms  of  approximations  and  errors,  as  “informed” 
action  by  its  nature  must,  for  no  mental  images  of  what  would  happen  were 
set  up  beforehand;  it  sees  things  directly  as  they  are:  impermanently  in- 
volved in  an  infinite  play  of  interpenetrations.  Experimental  music— 

Question:  —in  the  U.S.A.,  if  you  please.  Be  more  specific.  What  do 
you  have  to  say  about  rhythm?  Let  us  agree  it  is  no  longer  a question  of 
pattern,  repetition,  and  variation. 

Answer:  There  is  no  need  for  such  agreement.  Patterns,  repetitions, 
and  variations  will  arise  and  disappear.  However,  rhythm  is  durations  of 
any  length  coexisting  in  any  states  of  succession  and  synchronicity.  The 
latter  is  liveliest,  most  unpredictably  changing,  when  the  parts  are  not 
fixed  by  a score  but  left  independent  of  one  another,  no  two  performances 
yielding  the  same  resultant  durations.  The  former,  succession,  liveliest 
when  (as  in  Morton  Feldman’s  Intersections)  it  is  not  fixed  but  presented 
in  situation-form,  entrances  being  at  any  point  within  a given  period  of 
time. — Notation  of  durations  is  in  space,  read  as  corresponding  to  time, 
needing  no  reading  in  the  case  of  magnetic  tape. 

Question:  What  about  several  players  at  once,  an  orchestra? 

Answer:  You  insist  upon  their  being  together?  Then  use,  as  Earle 
Brown  suggests,  a moving  picture  of  the  score,  visible  to  all,  a static  vertical 
line  as  coordinator,  past  which  the  notations  move.  If  you  have  no  particu- 
lar togetherness  in  mind,  there  are  chronometers.  Use  them. 

Question:  I have  noticed  that  you  write  durations  that  are  beyond 
the  possibility  of  performance. 

Answer:  Composing’s  one  thing,  performing’s  another,  listening’s  a 
third.  What  can  they  have  to  do  with  one  another? 

* * * 
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Question:  And  about  pitches? 

Answer:  It  is  true.  Music  is  continually  going  up  and  down,  but  no 
longer  only  on  those  stepping  stones,  five,  seven,  twelve  in  number,  or  the 
quarter  tones.  Pitches  are  not  a matter  of  likes  and  dislikes  ( I have  told 
you  about  the  diagram  Schillinger  had  stretched  across  his  wall  near  the 
ceiling:  all  the  scales,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  that  had  been  in  general 
use,  each  in  its  own  color  plotted  against,  no  one  of  them  identical  with,  a 
black  one,  the  latter  the  scale  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  physically 
based  on  the  overtone  series ) except  for  musicians  in  ruts;  in  the  face  of 
habits,  what  to  do?  Magnetic  tape  opens  the  door  providing  one  doesn’t 
immediately  shut  it  by  inventing  a phonogene,  or  otherwise  use  it  to  recall 
or  extend  known  musical  possibilities.  It  introduces  the  unknown  with  such 
sharp  clarity  that  anyone  has  the  opportunity  of  having  his  habits  blown 
away  like  dust. — For  this  purpose  the  prepared  piano  is  also  useful,  espe- 
cially in  its  recent  forms  where,  by  alterations  during  a performance,  an 
otherwise  static  gamut  situation  becomes  changing.  Stringed  instruments 
(not  string-players)  are  very  instructive,  voices  too;  and  sitting  still  any- 
where ( the  stereophonic,  multiple-loud-speaker  manner  of  operation  in  the 
everyday  production  of  sounds  and  noises ) listening . . . 

Question:  I understand  Feldman  divides  all  pitches  into  high,  middle, 
and  low,  and  simply  indicates  how  many  in  a given  range  are  to  be  played, 
leaving  the  choice  up  to  the  performer. 

Answer:  Correct.  That  is  to  say,  he  used  sometimes  to  do  so;  I haven’t 
seen  him  lately.  It  is  also  essential  to  remember  his  notation  of  super-  and 
subsonic  vibrations  ( Marginal  Intersection  No.  1 ) . 

Question:  That  is,  there  are  neither  divisions  of  the  “canvas”  nor 
“frame”  to  be  observed? 

Answer:  On  the  contrary,  you  must  give  the  closest  attention  to 
everything.  * * * 

Question:  And  timbre? 

Answer:  No  wondering  what’s  next.  Going  lively  on  “through  many  a 
perilous  situation.”  Did  you  ever  listen  to  a symphony  orchestra? 

^ ^ 

Question:  Dynamics? 

Answer:  These  result  from  what  actively  happens  (physically,  me- 
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chanically,  electronically)  in  producing  a sound.  You  won’t  find  it  in  the 
books.  Notate  that.  As  far  as  too  loud  goes:  “follow  the  general  outlines  of 
the  Christian  life.” 

Question:  I have  asked  you  about  the  various  characteristics  of  a 
sound;  how,  now,  can  you  make  a continuity,  as  I take  it  your  intention  is, 
without  intention?  Do  not  memory,  psychology 

Answer:  “ — never  again.” 

Question:  How? 

Answer:  Christian  Wolff  introduced  space  actions  in  his  composi- 
tional process  at  variance  with  the  subsequently  performed  time  actions. 
Earle  Brown  devised  a composing  procedure  in  which  events,  following 
tables  of  random  numbers,  are  written  out  of  sequence,  possibly  anywhere 
in  a total  time  now  and  possibly  anywhere  else  in  the  same  total  time  next. 
I myself  use  chance  operations,  some  derived  from  the  I-Ching,  others  from 
the  observation  of  imperfections  in  the  paper  upon  which  I happen  to  be 
writing.  Your  answer:  by  not  giving  it  a thought. 

Question:  Is  this  athematic? 

Answer:  Who  said  anything  about  themes?  It  is  not  a question  of 
having  something  to  say. 

Question:  Then  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  “experimental”  music? 

Answer:  No  purposes.  Sounds. 

Question:  Why  bother,  since,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  sounds  are 
continually  happening  whether  you  produce  them  or  not? 

Answer:  What  did  you  say?  I’m  still 

Question:  I mean — But  is  this  music ? 

Answer:  Ah!  you  like  sounds  after  all  when  they  are  made  up  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  You  are  slow-witted,  for  you  have  never  brought 
your  mind  to  the  location  of  urgency.  Do  you  need  me  or  someone  else  to 
hold  you  up?  Why  don’t  you  realize  as  I do  that  nothing  is  accomplished 
by  writing,  playing,  or  listening  to  music?  Otherwise,  deaf  as  a doornail, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  hear  anything,  even  what’s  well  within  earshot. 

Question:  But,  seriously,  if  this  is  what  music  is,  I could  write  it  as 
well  as  you. 

Answer:  Have  I said  anything  that  would  lead  you  to  think  I thought 
you  were  stupid? 
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COMPOSITION 
I.  Changes 


This  is  a lec- 
ture on  changes 
that  have  taken 
place  in  my  com- 
position means, 
with  particu- 
lar reference 
to  what,  a dec- 
ade ago,  I 

termed  "structure”  and 
“method.”  By  “struc- 
ture” was  meant  the 
division  of 
a whole  into 
parts;  by  “method,” 
the  note-to-note 
procedure.  Both 
structure  and  meth- 
od ( and  also 
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The  following  three  lectures  were  given  at  Darmstadt  ( Germany ) in 
September  1958.  The  third  one,  with  certain  revisions,  is  a lecture  given 
earlier  that  year  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey,  an  excerpt  from  which 
was  published  in  the  Village  Voice,  New  York  City,  in  April  1958. 


AS  PROCESS 

Having  been  asked  by  Dr.  Wolfgang  Steinecke,  Director  of  the  Internationale 
Ferienkurse  fur  Neue  Musik  at  Darmstadt,  to  discuss  in  particular  my 
Music  of  Changes,  I decided  to  make  a lecture  within  the  time  length  of  the 
Music  of  Changes  ( each  line  of  the  text  whether  speech  or  silence  requiring 
one  second  for  its  performance),  so  that  whenever  1 would  stop  speaking,  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  Music  of  Changes  itself  would  be  played.  The  music 
is  not  superimposed  on  the  speech  but  is  heard  only  in  the  interruptions  of 
the  speech— which,  like  the  lengths  of  the  paragraphs  themselves,  were  the 
result  of  chance  operations. 


“material”— 
the  sounds  and  si- 
lences of  a 
composition) 


were,  it  seemed  to 
me  then,  the  prop- 
er concern  of 
the  mind  ( as  op- 
posed to  the  heart) 
( one’s  ideas 
of  order  as 
opposed  to  one’s 
spontaneous 
actions ) ; whereas 
the  two  last 


of  these,  namely 
method  and  ma- 
terial, to- 
gether with  form 
(the  morpholo- 
gy of  a con- 
tinuity) 
were  equally 
the  proper  con- 
cern of  the  heart. 
Composition, 
then,  I viewed,  ten 
years  ago,  as 
an  activity  integrat- 
ing the  oppo- 
sites, the  ration- 
al and  the  ir- 
rational, bring- 
ing about,  i- 


deally, a 
freely  moving 
continui- 
ty within  a 
strict  division 
of  parts,  the  sounds, 
their  combina- 
tion and  succes- 
sion being  ei- 
ther logical- 
ly related 
or  arbitrar- 
ily chosen. 
j[The  strict  divi- 
sion of  parts,  the 
structure,  was  a 
function  of  the 
duration  as- 
pect of  sound,  since. 


of  all  the  as- 
pects of  sound  in- 
cluding frequen- 
cy, amplitude,  ' 
and  timbre,  dur- 
ation, alone, 
was  also  a 
characteris- 
tic of  silence. 

The  structure,  then, 
was  a divi- 
sion of  actu- 
al time  by  con- 
ventional met- 
rical means,  me- 
ter taken  as 
simply  the  meas- 
urement of  quan- 
tity. flln  the 
case  of  the  So- 
natas and  In- 
terludes (which  I 
finished  in  nine- 
teen forty-eight ) , 
only  structure 
was  organized, 
quite  roughly  for 
the  work  as  a 
whole,  exactly, 
however,  with- 
in each  single 
piece.  The  method 
was  that  of  con- 
sidered impro- 
visation (main- 
ly at  the  pi- 


ano, though  i- 
deas  came  to 
me  at  some  mo- 
ments away  from 
the  instrument. 


The  materi- 
als, the  pia- 
no prepara- 
tions, were  chosen 
as  one  chooses 
shells  while  walking 


along  a beach. 

The  form  was  as 
natural  as 
my  taste  permit- 
ted: so  that  where, 
as  in  all  of 
the  Sonatas 
and  two  of  the 
Interludes,  parts 
were  to  be  re- 
peated, the  for- 
mal concern  was 
to  make  the  prog- 
ress from  the  end 
of  a section 
to  its  begin- 
ning seem  inev- 
itable. flThe 
structure  of  one 
of  the  Sona- 
tas, the  fourth,  was 
one  hundred  meas- 
ures of  two-two 
time,  divided 
into  ten  u- 
nits  of  ten  meas- 


ures each.  These  u- 
nits  were  combined 
in  the  propor- 
tion three,  three,  two, 
two,  to  give  the 
piece  large  parts,  and 
they  were  subdi- 
vided in  the 
same  proportion 
to  give  small  parts 
to  each  unit. 

In  contrast  to 
a structure  based 
on  the  frequen- 
cy aspect  of 
sound,  tonali- 
ty, that  is,  this 
rhythmic  structure 
was  as  hospi- 
table to  non- 
musical sounds, 
noises,  as  it 
was  to  those  of 
the  convention- 
al scales  and  in- 
struments. For  noth- 
ing about  the 
structure  was  de- 
termined by  the 
materials 
which  were  to  oc- 
cur in  it;  it 
was  conceived,  in 
fact,  so  that  it 
could  be  as  well 
expressed  by  the 
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absence  of  these 

this  deduction. 

Music  of  Chan- 

materials 

jfFor,  in  the  Mu- 

ges, at  the  be- 

as by  their  pres- 

sic of  Changes, 

ginning,  for  ex- 

ence. fin  terms 

the  note-to-note 

ample,  and  a- 

of  the  oppo- 

procedure* the 

sition  of  free- 

method, is  the 

gain  at  the  fourth 

dom  and  law,  a 

function  of  chance 

and  ninth  measures 

piece  written  ten 

operations. 

and  so  on,  chance 

years  before  the 

And  the  structure, 

operations 

Sonatas  and 

though  planned  precise- 

determined sta- 

Interludes, Con- 

ly as  those  of 

bility  or 

struction  in  Met- 

the Sonatas 

change  of  tempo. 

al,  presents  the 

and  Interludes, 

Thus,  by  intro- 

same relation- 

and more  thorough- 

ducing the  ac- 

ship, but  reversed: 

ly  since  it  en- 

tion of  method 

structure,  method, 

by  the  later 

compassed  the  whole 

into  the  bod- 

and  materi- 

work, the  deduc- 

span of  the  com- 

y  of  the  struc- 

als were  all  of 

tion  might  be  made 

position,  was 

ture,  and  these  two 

them  subjected 

that  there  is  a 

only  a se- 

opposed in  terms 

to  organi- 

tendency in 

ries  of  numbers, 

of  order  and 

zation.  The  mor- 

my composi- 

three, five,  six  and 

freedom,  that  struc- 

phology of 

tion  means  away 

three  quarters,  six 

ture  became  in- 

the continu- 

from ideas 

and  three  quarters, 

determinate: 

ity,  form,  a - 

of  order  towards 

five,  three  and  one 

it  was  not  pos- 

lone was  free.  Draw- 

no ideas 

eighth,  which  became, 

sible  to  know  the 

ing  a straight  line 

of  order.  And 

on  the  one  hand, 

total  time-length 

between  this  sit- 

though when  exam- 

the number  of 

of  the  piece  un- 

uation and 

ined  the  histo- 

units within 

til  the  final 

that  presented 

ry  would  probab- 

each section,  and, 

chance  opera- 

ly not  read  as 

on  the  other, 

tion,  the  last  toss 

a straight  line,  re- 

number of  meas- 

of coins  af- 

cent works,  begin- 

ures of  four-four 

fecting  the  rate 

ning  with  the  Mu- 

within each  u- 

of  tempo,  had 

sic  of  Changes, 

nit.  At  each  small 

been  made.  Being 

support  the  ac- 

structural di- 

curacy of 

vision  in  the 
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indetermi- 
nate, though  still  pres- 
ent, it  became 
apparent  that 
structure  was  not 
necessary, 
even  though  it  had 
certain  uses. 
ftOne  of  these  u- 
ses  was  the  de- 
termination 
of  density, 
the  determi- 
nation, that  is, 
of  how  many 
of  the  poten- 
tially present 
eight  lines,  each  com- 
posed of  sounds  and 
silences,  were 
actually 
to  be  present 
within  a giv- 
en small  structur- 
al part.  f. Anoth- 
er use  of  the 
structure  affect- 
ed the  charts  of 
sounds  and  silen- 
ces, amplitudes, 
durations,  po- 
tentially ac- 
tive in  the  con- 
tinuity. 

These  twenty-four 
charts,  eight  for  sounds 


and  silences, 
eight  for  ampli- 
tudes, eight  for  du- 
rations, were,  through- 
out the  course  of 
a single  struc- 
tural unit,  half 
of  them  mobile 
and  half  of  them 
immobile.  Mo- 
bile meant  that  once 
any  of  the 
elements  in 
a chart  was  used 


it  disappeared 
to  be  replaced 
by  a new  one. 
Immobile  meant 
that  though  an  el- 
ement in  a 
chart  had  been  used, 
it  remained  to 
be  used  again. 

At  each  unit 
structural  point, 
a chance  oper- 
ation deter- 
mined which  of  the 
charts,  numbers  one, 
three,  five,  and  sev- 
en or  numbers 


two,  four,  six,  and 
eight,  were  mobile 
and  which  of  the 
charts  were  immo- 
bile—not  changing. 


IJThe  structure,  there- 
fore, was  in  these 
respects  useful. 
Furthermore,  it 
determined  the 
beginning  and 
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ending  of  the 
composition- 
al process.  But 
this  process,  had 
it  in  the  end 
brought  about  a 
division  of' 

parts  the  time-lengths 
of  which  were  pro- 
portional to 
the  origi- 
nal series  of 
numbers,  would  have 
been  extraordi- 
nary. And  the 
presence  of  the 
mind  as  a rul- 
ing factor,  e- 
ven  by  such  an 
extraordina- 
ry eventu- 
ality, would 
not  have  been  es- 
tablished. For  what 
happened  came  a- 
bout  only  through 
the  tossing  of 
coins,  fit  be- 
came clear,  therefore, 
I repeat,  that 
structure  was  not 
necessary. 

And,  in  Music 
for  Piano, 
and  subsequent 
pieces,  indeed, 
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structure  is  no 
longer  a part 
of  the  compo- 
sition means.  The 
view  taken  is 
not  of  an  ac- 
tivity the 
purpose  of  which 
is  to  inte- 
grate the  oppo- 
sites, but  rather 
of  an  activ- 
ity charac- 
terized by 
process  and  es- 
sentially 


purposeless.  The 


mind,  though  stripped 
of  its  right  to 
control,  is  still 
present.  What  does 
it  do,  having 
nothing  to  do? 

And  what  happens 
to  a piece  of 
music  when  it 
is  purposeless- 
ly made?  fWhat  hap- 
pens, for  instance, 
to  silence?  That 
is,  how  does  the 
mind’s  perception 
of  it  change?  For- 
merly, silence 
was  the  time  lapse 
between  sounds,  use- 
ful towards  a va- 
riety of 

ends,  among  them 
that  of  tasteful 
arrangement,  where 
by  separat- 
ing two  sounds  or 
two  groups  of  sounds 
their  differen- 
ces or  rela- 
tionships might  re- 
ceive emphasis; 
or  that  of  ex- 
pressivity, 
where  silences 
in  a musi- 
cal discourse  might 


provide  pause  or 
punctuation; 
or  again,  that 
of  architec- 
ture, where  the  in- 
troduction or 
interruption 
of  silence  might 
give  defini- 
tion either  to 
a predeter- 
mined structure  or 
to  an  organ- 
ically de- 
veloping one. 

Where  none  of  these 
or  other  goals 
is  present,  si- 
lence becomes  some- 
thing else— not  si- 
lence at  all,  but 
sounds,  the  ambi- 
ent sounds.  The  na- 
ture of  these  is 
unpredicta- 
ble and  changing. 

These  sounds  ( which  are 


called  silence  on- 
ly because  they 
do  not  form  part 
of  a musi- 
cal intention) 
may  be  depen- 
ded upon  to 
exist.  The  world 
teems  with  them,  and 
is,  in  fact,  at 
no  point  free  of 
them.  He  who  has 
entered  an  an- 
echoic  cham- 
ber, a room  made 
as  silent  as 
technologi- 
cally possible, 
has  heard  there  two 
sounds,  one  high,  one 
low— the  high  the 
listener’s  ner- 
vous system  in 
operation, 
the  low  his  blood 
in  circula- 
tion. There  are,  dem- 
onstrably, sounds 
to  be  heard  and 
forever,  giv- 
en ears  to  hear. 
Where  these  ears  are 
in  connection 


with  a mind  that 
has  nothing  to 
do,  that  mind  is 
free  to  enter 
into  the  act 
of  listening, 
hearing  each  sound 
just  as  it  is, 
not  as  a phe- 
nomenon more 
or  less  approx- 
imating a 
preconception. 


ftWhat’s  the  histo- 
ry of  the  chan- 
ges in  my  com- 
position means 
with  particu- 
lar reference 
to  sounds?  I had 
in  mind  when  I 
chose  the  sounds  for 
Construction  in 
Metal  that  they 
should  be  sixteen 
for  each  player. 

The  number  six- 
teen was  also 
that  of  the  num- 
ber of  measures 


of  four-four  in 
each  unit  of 
the  rhythmic  struc- 
ture. In  the  case 
of  the  structure 
this  number  was 
divided  four, 
three,  two,  three,  four; 
in  the  case  of 
the  materi- 
als the  gamuts 
of  sixteen  sounds 
were  divided 
into  four  groups 
of  four.  The  plan, 
as  preconceived, 
was  to  use  four 
of  the  sounds  in 
the  first  sixteen 
measures,  intro- 
ducing in  each 
succeeding  struc- 
tural unit 
four  more  until 
the  exposi- 
; tion  involving 
all  sixteen  and 
lasting  through  the 
j first  four  units 
' was  completed. 

The  subsequent 
I parts,  three,  two,  three, 
l four,  were  composed 
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as  develop- 
ment of  this  in- 
itial situ- 
ation. In  ac- 
tuality, 

this  simple  plan 


was  not  real- 
ized, although  it 
was  only  re- 
cently that  I 
became  fully 
aware  that  it 
was  not.  I had 
known  all  along 
that  one  of  the 
players  used  three 
Japanese  tem- 
ple gongs  rather 
than  four,  but  the 
fact  that  only 
three  of  these  rel- 
atively rare 
instruments  were 
then  availa- 
ble to  me,  to- 
gether with  the 
attachment  I 
felt  towards  their  sound, 
had  convinced  me 
of  the  rightness 
of  this  change  in 
number.  More  se- 
rious, however, 
it  seems  to 
me  now,  was  the 
effect  of  beat- 
ers: playing  cow- 
bells first  with  rub- 
ber and  then  with 


metal  multi- 
plied by  two  the 
number  of  sounds 
actually 
used.  Sirenlike 
piano  trills 
which  sound  as  one 
were  counted  as 
two.  Various 
other  devi- 
ations from  the 
original 

plan  could  be  dis- 
covered on  an- 
alysis: for 
instance,  the  ad- 
dition of  met- 
al thundersheets 
for  background  noise 
bringing  the  num- 
ber sixteen,  for 
those  players  who 
enjoyed  it 
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to  seventeen. 

One  might  conclude 
that  in  compos- 
ing Construction 
in  Metal  the 
organiza- 
tion of  sounds  was 
imperfectly 
realized.  Or 
he  might  conclude 
that  the  compos- 
er had  not  ac- 
tually lis- 
tened to  the  sounds 
he  used,  p have 
already  com- 
pared the  selec- 
tion of  the  sounds 


for  the  Sona- 
tas and  Inter- 
ludes to  a se- 
lection of  shells 
while  walking  a- 
long  a beach.  They 
are  therefore  a 
collection  ex- 
hibiting taste. 

Their  number  was 
increased  by  use 
of  the  una 
corda,  this  ped- 
al bringing  a- 
bout  altera- 
tions of  timbre  and 
frequency  for 
many  of  the 
prepared  keys.  In 
terms  of  pitch,  how- 
ever, there  is 
no  change  from  the 
sounds  of  the  Con- 
struction. In  both 
cases  a stat- 
ic gamut  of 
sounds  is  present- 
ed, no  two  oc- 
taves repeating 
relations.  How- 
ever, one  could 
hear  interest- 
ing differen- 
ces between  cer- 
tain of  these  sounds. 
On  depressing 


a key,  sometimes 
a single  fre- 
quency was  heard. 
In  other  cas- 
es depressing 
a key  produced 
an  interval; 
in  still  others 
an  aggregate 
of  pitches  and 
timbres.  Noticing 
the  nature  of 
this  gamut  led 
to  selecting 
a comparable 
one  for  the 
String  Quartet:  the 


inclusion  there 
of  rigidly 

scored  convention- 
al harmonies 
is  a matter 
of  taste,  from  which 
a conscious  con- 
trol was  absent. 
Before  writing 
the  Music  of 
Changes,  two  piec- 


es were  written 
which  also  used 
gamuts  of  sounds: 
single  sounds,  doub- 
le sounds  and  oth- 
ers more  numer- 
ous, some  to  be 
played  simultan- 
eously, oth- 
ers successive- 
ly in  time.  These 
pieces  were  Six- 
teen Dances  and 
Concerto  for 
Prepared  Pia- 
no and  Chamber 
Orchestra.  The 
elements  of 
the  gamuts  were 
arranged  unsys- 
tematically 
in  charts  and 
the  method  of 
composition 
involved  moves  on 
these  charts  anal- 
agous  to  those 
used  in  construct- 
ing a magic 
square.  Charts  were  al- 
so used  for  the 
Music  of  Chang- 
es, but  in  con- 
trast to  the  meth- 
od which  involved 
chance  opera- 
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tions,  these  charts  were 
subjected  to 
a rational 
control:  of  the 
sixty-four  el- 
ements in  a 

square  chart  eight  times 
eight  (made  in  this 
way  in  order 
to  interpret 
as  sounds  the  co- 
in oracle 
of  the  Chinese 
Book  of  Changes) 
thirty-two  were 
sounds,  thirty-two 
silences.  The 
thirty-two  sounds 
were  arranged  in 
two  squares  one  a- 
bove  the  other, 
each  four  by  four. 
Whether  the  charts 
were  mobile  or 
immobile,  all 
twelve  tones  were  pres- 
ent in  any 
four  elements 
of  a given 
chart,  whether  a 
line  of  the  chart 
was  read  hori- 
zontally or 
vertically. 

Once  this  dodec- 
aphonic re- 
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quirement  was  sat- 
isfied, noises 
and  repeti- 
tions of  tones  were 
used  with  freedom. 


One  may  conclude 
from  this  that  in 
the  Music  of 
Changes  the  ef- 
fect of  the 
chance  operations 
on  the  structure 

(making  very 
apparent  its 
anachronis- 
tic character) 


was  balanced  by 
a control  of 
the  materials. 
Charts  remain  in 
the  Imagi- 
nary Landscape 
Number  IV,  and 
in  the  Williams 


Mix,  but,  due  to 
the  radios 
of  the  first  piece 
and  the  librar- 
y of  record- 
ed sounds  of  the 
second,  and  for 
no  other  rea- 
son, no  twelve-tone 
control  was  used. 

The  question  “How 
do  we  need  to 
cautiously  pro- 
ceed in  dual- 
istic  terms?”  was 
not  consciously 
answered  until 
the  Music  for 
Piano . In 

that  piece  notes  were 
determined  by 
imperfections 
in  the  paper 
upon  which  the 
music  was  writ- 
ten. The  number 
of  imperfec- 
tions was  deter- 
mined by  chance. 


The  origi- 

no, played  at  the 
keyboard,  plucked  or 
muted  on  the 
strings,  together 
with  noises  in- 
side or  outside 
the  piano 
construction.  The 

nal  notation 

limited  na- 

is in  ink,  and 

ture  of  this  u- 

the  actual 

niverse  of  pos- 

steps that  were  tak- 

sibilities 

en  in  compo- 

makes the  events 

sition  have  been 

themselves  compa- 

described in  an 

rable  to  the 

article  in 

first  attempts  at 

Die  Reihe.  ^Though 

speech  of  a child 

in  the  Music 

or  the  fumblings 

for  Piano 

about  of  a 

I have  affirmed 

blind  man.  The  mind 

the  absence  of 

reappears  as 

the  mind  as  a 

the  agent  which 

ruling  agent 

established  the 

from  the  structure 

boundaries  with- 

and method  of  the 

in  which  this  small 

composing 

play  took  place.  Some- 

means, its  presence 

thing  more  far-reach- 

with regard  to 

ing  is  neces- 

material 

sary:  a com- 

is made  clear  on 

posing  of  sounds 

examining 

within  a u- 

the  sounds  themselves: 

niverse  predi- 

they are  only 

cated  upon  the 

single  tones  of 

sounds  themselves 

the  convention- 
al grand  pia- 

1 
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and  its  place  with- 

any posi- 

ano and  Or- 

in a deter- 

tion with  respect 

chestra.  In  this 

mined  program  sim- 

to one  anoth- 

situation. 

rather  than  up- 

ply by  dropping 

er.  This  describes 

the  universe 

on  the  mind  which 

a perpendi- 

the situa- 

within which  the 

can  envisage 

cular  from  the 

tion  obtaining 

action  is  to 

their  coming  in- 

point to  the  line 

take  place  is  not 

to  being.  ^Sounds, 

and  measuring 

preconceived.  Fur- 

as we  know,  have 

according  to 

thermore,  as  we 

frequency,  am- 

any method 

know,  sounds  are  e- 

plitude,  dura- 

of measurement. 

vents  in  a field 

tion,  timbre,  and  in 

Larger  points  will 

of  possibil- 

a  composi- 

have the  meaning 

ities,  not  on- 

tion, an  order 

of  intervals 

ly  at  the  dis- 

of succession. 

and  largest  points 

crete  points  conven- 

Five lines  repre- 

that of  aggre- 

tions have  favored. 

senting  these  five 

gates.  In  order 

The  notation 

characteris- 

to make  the  sev- 

of Varia- 

tics may  be  drawn 

eral  measure- 

tions departs  from 

ments  necessar- 

music  and  im- 

y  for  inter- 

itates the  phys- 

in India  ink 

vals  and  aggre- 

ical real- 

upon trans- 

gates, further  squares 

ity.  fit  is 

parent  plastic 

having  five  lines 

now  my  inten- 

squares. Upon  an- 

are made  and  the 

tion  to  relate 

other  such  square 

meaning  of  an- 

the  history 

a point  may  be 

y of  the  lines 

in  a recent 

of  the  changes 

inscribed.  Placing 

is  left  unde- 

composition, 

with  regard  to 

the  square  with  the 

termined,  so  that 

Variations, 

duration  of 

lines  over  the 

a given  one 

the  composing 

sounds  in  my  com- 

square with  the  point. 

refers  to  an- 

means  itself  one 

posing  means.  Be- 

a  determi- 

y  of  the  five 

of  the  eighty- 

yond  the  fact  that 

nation  may  be 

characteris- 

four occurring 

in  the  Construc- 

made as  to  the 

tics.  These  squares  are 

in  the  part  for 

tion  in  Metal 

physical  na- 

square so  that  they 

piano  of 

there  was  a con- 

ture of  a sound 

1 

may  be  used  in 

Concert  for  Pi- 

trol  of  dura- 
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tion  patterns  par- 
allel to  that 
of  the  number 
of  sounds  chosen, 
nothing  uncon- 
ventional took 
place.  Quantities 
related  through 
multiplica- 
tion by  two  or 
addition  of 
one-half  togeth- 
er with  grupet- 
tos  of  three,  five, 
seven,  and  nine 
were  present.  The 
same  holds  for  the 
Sonatas  and 
Interludes,  though 
no  rhythmic  pat- 
terns were  ration- 
ally controlled. 

In  the  String  Quar- 
tet the  rhythmic 
interest  drops, 
movements  being 
nearly  charac- 
terized by  the 
predominance 
of  a single 
quantity.  Not 
until  the  Mu- 
sic of  Changes 
do  the  quantities 
and  their  no- 
tation change.  They 


are  there  measured 
in  space,  a quar- 
ter note  equal- 
ling two  and  one- 
half  centime- 
ters. This  made  pos- 
sible the  no- 
tation of  a 
fraction,  for  ex- 
ample one-third 
of  an  eighth,  with- 
out the  neces- 
sity of  no- 
tating the  re- 
mainder of  the 
fraction,  the  re- 
maining two-thirds, 
following  the 
same  example. 

This  possibil- 
ity is  di- 
rectly anal- 
ogous to  the 
practice  of  cut- 
ting magnetic 
tape.  In  the  du- 
ration charts  of 
the  Music  of 
Changes  there  were 
sixty-four  el- 
ements, all  of 
them  durations 
since  they  were  both 


applicable 

to  sound  and  si- 
lence ( each  of  which 
had  thirty-two 
elements ) . These 
were  segmented 
( for  example 
one-half  plus  one- 
third  of  an  eighth 
plus  six-sevenths 
of  a quarter ) 
and  were  expres- 
sible wholly 
or  in  part.  This 
segmentation 
was  a practi- 
cal measure  tak- 
en to  avoid 
the  writing  of 
an  impossi- 
ble situa- 
tion which  might  a- 
rise  during  a 
high  density 
structural  a- 
rea  due  to 
the  chance  oper- 


ations. flThe  same 
segmentation 
of  durations 
took  place  in  the 
Williams  Mix,  since 
a maximum 
of  eight  machines 
and  loudspeakers 
had  been  pre-es- 
tablished. When  the 
density  rose 
from  one  to  six- 
teen, it  was  of- 
ten necessar- 
y to  express 
durations  by 
their  smallest  parts, 
there  being  no 
room  left  on  the 
tape  for  the  larg- 
er segments.  fEx- 
act  measurement 
and  notation 

of  durations 
is  in  real- 
ity mental: 


imaginar- 
y exacti- 
tude. In  the  case 
of  tape,  many 
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thoven,  Ital- 
ian hel  can- 
to, jazz,  and  the 
vibraphone.  I 
used  Beethoven 
in  the  Williams 
Mix , jazz  in  the 
Imaginar- 
y Landscape  Num- 
ber V,  hel  can- 
to in  the  re- 
cent part  for  voice 
in  the  Concert 
for  Piano 
and  Orchestra. 

It  remains  for 
me  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  vib- 
raphone. In  oth- 
er words,  I find 
my  taste  for  timbre 


lacking  in  ne- 
cessity, and 
I discover 
that  in  the  pro- 
portion I give 
it  up,  I find 
I hear  more  and 
more  accurate- 


ly. Beethoven 
now  is  a sur- 
prise, as  accept- 
able to  the 
ear  as  a cow- 
bell. What  are  the 
orchestral  timbres 
of  the  Concert 
for  Piano 
and  Orchestra? 

It  is  impos- 
sible to  pre- 
dict, but  this  may 
be  said:  they  in- 
vite the  timbres  of 
jazz,  which  more  than 
serious  music 
has  explored  the 
possibili- 
ties of  instru- 
ments. fWith  tape  and 
music-synthe- 
sizers, action 
with  the  over- 
tone structure  of 
sounds  can  be  less 
a matter  of 
taste  and  more  thor- 
oughly an  ac- 
tion in  a field 
of  possibil- 
ities. The  no- 
tation I have 
described  for  Var- 
iations deals 
with  it  as  such. 


flThe  early  works 
have  beginnings, 
middles,  and  end- 
ings. The  later 
ones  do  not.  They 
begin  any- 
where, last  any 
length  of  time,  and 
involve  more  or 
fewer  instru- 
ments and  players. 
They  are  therefore 
not  preconceived 
objects,  and  to 
approach  them  as 
objects  is  to 
utterly  miss 


the  point.  They  are 


occasions  for 
experience, 
and  this  exper- 
ience is  not 
only  received 
by  the  ears  but 
by  the  eyes  too. 

An  ear  alone 
is  not  a be- 
ing. I have  no- 
ticed listening 
to  a record 

that  my  attention 
moves  to  a 
moving  object 
or  a play  of 
light,  and  at  a 
rehearsal  of 
the  Williams  Mix 
last  May  when  all 
eight  machines  were 
in  opera- 
tion the  atten- 
tion of  those  pres- 
ent was  engaged 
by  a sixty- 
year-old  pian- 
o tuner  who 
was  busy  tun- 
ing the  instru- 
ment for  the  eve- 
ning’s concert.  It 
becomes  evi- 
dent that  music 
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itself  is  an 
ideal  sit- 
uation, not 
a real  one.  The 
mind  may  be  used 
either  to  ig- 
nore ambient 
sounds,  pitches  oth- 
er than  the  eight- 
y-eight, dura- 
tions which  are  not 
counted,  timbres  which 
are  unmusi- 
cal or  distaste- 
ful, and  in  gen- 
eral to  con- 
trol and  under- 
stand an  avail- 
able exper- 
ience. Or  the 
mind  may  give  up 
its  desire  to 
improve  on  cre- 
ation and  func- 
tion as  a faith- 
ful receiver 
of  experi- 
ence. P have  not 
yet  told  any 
stories  and  yet 
when  I give  a 
talk  I gener- 
ally do.  The 
subject  certain- 
ly suggests  my 
telling  something 
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irrelevant 


but  my  inclin- 
ation is  to 
tell  something  apt. 
That  reminds  me: 
Several  years 
ago  I was 
present  at  a 
lecture  given 
by  Dr.  Dai- 
setz  Teitaro 
Suzuki.  He 
spoke  quietly 
when  he  spoke.  Some- 
times, as  I was 
telling  a friend 
yesterday  eve- 
ning, an  airplane 


would  pass  over- 
head. The  lecture 
was  at  Colum- 
bia Uni- 
versity and 
the  campus  is 
directly  in 
line  with  the  de- 
parture from  La 
Guardia  of 
planes  bound  for  the 
west.  When  the  wea- 
ther was  good,  the 
windows  were  o- 
pen:  a plane 
passing  above  drowned 
out  Dr.  Dai- 
setz  Teitaro 
Suzuki.  Nev- 
ertheless, he 
never  raised  his 
voice,  never  paused, 
and  never  in- 
formed his  listen- 
ers of  what  they 
missed  of  the  lec- 
ture, and  no  one 
ever  asked  him 
what  he  had  said 
while  the  airplanes 
passed  above.  Any- 


way, he  was 
explaining  one 
day  the  meaning 
of  a Chinese 
character— Yu, 

I believe  it 
was— spending  the 
whole  time  explain- 
ing it  and  yet 
its  meaning  as 
close  as  he  could 
get  to  it  in 
English  was  “un- 
explainable.” 

Finally  he 

laughed  and  then  said, 
“Isn’t  it  strange 
that  having  come 
all  the  way  from 
Japan  I spend 
my  time  explain- 
ing to  you  that 
which  is  not  to 
be  explained?”  flThat 
was  not  the  stor- 
y I was  go- 
ing to  tell  when 
I first  thought  I 
would  tell  one,  but 
it  reminds  me 
of  another. 


Years  ago  when 
I was  study- 
ing with  Arnold 
Schoenberg  someone 
asked  him  to  ex- 
plain his  technique 
of  twelve-tone  com- 
position. His 
reply  was  im- 
mediate: “That 
is  none  of  your 
business.”  If  Now 
I remember 
the  story  I 
was  going  to 
tell  when  I first 
got  the  ide- 
a to  tell  one. 

I hope  I can 
tell  it  well.  Sev- 
eral men,  three 
as  a matter  of 
fact,  were  out 
walking  one  day, 
and  as  they  were 
walking  along 
and  talking  one 
of  them  noticed 
another  man 
standing  on  a 
hill  ahead  of 
them.  He  turned  to 
his  friends  and  said, 
"Why  do  you  think 
that  man  is  stand- 
ing up  there  on 


that  hill?”  One  said, 
“He  must  be  up 
there  because  it’s 
cooler  there  and 
he’s  enjoying 
the  breeze.”  He  turned 
to  another 
and  repeated 
his  question,  “Why 
do  you  think  that 
man’s  standing  up 
there  on  that  hill?” 

The  second  said, 
“Since  the  hill  is 
elevated 
above  the  rest 
of  the  land,  he 
must  be  up  there 
in  order  to 
see  something  in 
the  distance.”  And 
the  third  said,  “He 
must  have  lost  his 
friend  and  that  is 
why  he  is  stand- 
ing there  alone 
on  that  hill.”  Af- 
ter some  time  walk- 
ing along,  the 
men  came  up  the 
hill  and  the  one 
who  had  been  stand- 
ing there  was  still 
there:  standing  there. 


They  asked  him  to 
say  which  one  was 
right  concerning 
his  reason  for 
standing  where  he 
was  standing.  f[“What 
reasons  do  you 
have  for  my  stand- 
ing here?”  he  asked. 
“We  have  three,”  they 
answered.  “First,  you 
are  standing  up 
here  because  it’s 
cooler  here  and 
you  are  enjoy- 
ing the  breeze.  Second, 
since  the  hill 
is  eleva- 
ted above  the 
rest  of  the  land, 
you  are  up  here 
in  order  to 

see  something  in 
the  distance.  Third, 
you  have  lost  your 
friend  and  that  is 
why  you  are  stand- 
ing here  alone 
on  this  hill.  We 
have  walked  this  way; 
we  never  meant 
to  climb  this  hill; 
now  we  want  an 
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answer:  Which  one 
of  us  is  right?” 
flThe  man  answered, 
“I  just  stand.”  flWhen 
I was  studying 
with  Schoenberg 
one  day  as  he  was 
writing  some 
counterpoint  to 
show  the  way  to 
do  it,  he  used 
an  eraser. 

And  then  while  he 
was  doing  this 


he  said,  “This  end 
of  the  pencil 
is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the 
other  end.”  I 
have  several 
times  in  the  course 
of  this  lecture 
mentioned  ink.  Com- 
posing, if  it 
is  writing  notes, 
is  then  actu- 
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ally  writing, 
and  the  less  one 
thinks  it’s  thinking 
the  more  it  be- 
comes what  it  is: 
writing.  Could  mu- 
sic be  composed 
( I do  not  mean 
improvised)  not 
writing  it  in 
pencil  or  ink? 


The  answer  is 
no  doubt  Yes  and 
the  changes  in 
writing  are  pro- 
phetic. The  So- 
natas and  In- 
terludes were  com- 
posed by  playing 
the  piano, 
listening  to 
differences, 
making  a choice, 
roughly  writing 
it  in  pencil; 
later  this  sketch 


was  copied,  but 
again  in  pen- 
cil. Finally 
an  ink  manuscript 
was  made  care- 
fully. The  Mu- 
sic of  Changes 
was  composed  in 
almost  the  same 
way.  With  one  change 
the  origi- 
nal pencil  sketch 
was  made  exact- 
ly, an  era- 
ser used  whenev- 
er necessar- 
y,  elimin- 
ating the  need 
for  a neat  pen- 
cil copy.  In 
the  case  of  the 
Imaginar- 
y Landscape  Num- 
ber IV,  the  first 
step  of  playing 
the  instrument 
was  elimin- 
ated. The  oth- 
ers kept.  Music 
for  Piano 
was  written  di- 
rectly in  ink. 


The  excessively  small  type  in  the  following  pages  is  an  attempt  to  emphasize 
the  intentionally  pontifical  character  of  this  lecture. 


II.  Indeterminacy 


This  is  a lecture  on  composition  which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  The  Klavierstiick  XI  by 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen  is  an  example.  The  Art  of  the  Fugue  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  is  an  example.  In  The  Art 
of  the  Fugue,  structure,  which  is  the  division  of  the  whole  into  parts;  method,  which  is  the  note-to-note  procedure; 
and  form,  which  is  the  expressive  content,  the  morphology  of  the  continuity,  are  all  determined.  Frequency  and 
duration  characteristics  of  the  material  are  also  determined.  Timbre  and  amplitude  characteristics  of  the  material, 
by  not  being  given,  are  indeterminate.  This  indeterminacy  brings  about  the  possibility  of  a unique  overtone  struc- 
ture and  decibel  range  for  each  performance  of  The  Art  of  the  Fugue.  In  the  case  of  the  Klavierstiick  XI,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  material  are  determined,  and  so  too  is  the  note-to-note  procedure,  the  method.  The  division 
of  the  whole  into  parts,  the  structure,  is  determinate.  The  sequence  of  these  parts,  however,  is  indeterminate, 
bringing  about  the  possibility  of  a unique  form,  which  is  to  say  a unique  morphology  of  the  continuity,  a unique 
expressive  content,  for  each  performance. 

The  function  of  the  performer,  in  the  case  of  The  Art  of  the  Fugue,  incomparable  to  that  of  someone  filling 
in  color  where  outlines  are  given.  He  may  do  this  in  an  organized  way  which  may  be  subjected  successfully  to 
analysis.  (Transcriptions  by  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  Anton  Webern  give  examples  pertinent  to  this  century.)  Or 
he  may  perform  his  function  of  colorist  in  a way  which  is  not  consciously  organized  ( and  therefore  not  subject  to 
analysis)— either  arbitrarily,  feeling  his  way,  following  the  dictates  of  his  ego;  or  more  or  less  unknowingly,  by 
going  inwards  with  reference  to  the  structure  of  his  mind  to  a point  in  dreams,  following,  as  in  automatic  writing, 
die  dictates  of  his  subconscious  mind;  or  to  a point  in  the  collective  unconscious  of  Jungian  psychoanalysis,  fol- 
lowing the  inclinations  of  the  species  and  doing  something  of  more  or  less  universal  interest  to  human  beings;  or 
to  the  “deep  sleep”  of  Indian  mental  practice— the  Ground  of  Meister  Eckhart— identifying  there  with  no  matter 
what  eventuality.  Or  he  may  perform  his  function  of  colorist  arbitrarily,  by  going  outwards  with  reference  to  the 
structure  of  his  mind  to  the  point  of  sense  perception,  following  his  taste;  or  more  or  less  unknowingly  by  employ- 
ing some  operation  exterior  to  his  mind:  tables  of  random  numbers,  following  the  scientific  interest  in  probability; 
or  chance  operations,  identifying  there  with  no  matter  what  eventuality 

The  function  of  the  performer  in  the  case  of  the  Klavierstiick  XI  is  not  that  of  a colorist  but  that  of  giving 
form,  providing,  that  is  to  say,  the  morphology  of  the  continuity,  the  expressive  content.  This  may  not  be  done  in 
an  organized  way:  for  form  unvitalized  by  spontaneity  brings  about  the  death  of  all  the  other  elements  of  the  work. 
Examples  are  provided  by  academic  studies  which  copy  models  with  respect  to  all  their  compositional  elements: 
structure,  method,  material,  and  form.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  rigorously  controlled  or  conventional  the 
structure,  method,  and  materials  of  a composition  are,  that  composition  will  come  to  life  if  the  form  is  not  con- 
trolled but  free  and  original.  One  may  cite  as  examples  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  the  haikus  of  Basho.  How 
then  in  the  case  of  the  Klavierstiick  XI  may  the  performer  fulfill  his  function  of  giving  form  to  the  music?  He 
must  perform  his  function  of  giving  form  to  the  music  in  a way  which  is  not  consciously  organized  ( and  therefore 
not  subject  to  analysis),  either  arbitrarily,  feeling  his  way,  following  the  dictates  of  his  ego,  or  more  or  less 
unknowingly,  by  going  inwards  with  reference  to  the  structure  of  his  mind  to  a point  in  dreams,  following,  as  in 
automatic  writing,  the  dictates  of  his  subconscious  mind;  or  to  a point  in  the  collective  unconscious  of  Jungian 
psychoanalysis,  following  the  inclinations  of  the  species  and  doing  something  of  more  or  less  universal  interest  to 
human  beings;  or  to  the  “deep  sleep”  of  Indian  mental  practice— the  Ground  of  Meister  Eckhart— identifying  there 
with  no  matter  what  eventuality.  Or  he  may  perform  his  function  of  giving  form  to  the  music  arbitrarily,  by  going 
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outwards  with  reference  to  the  structure  of  his  mind  to  the  point  of  sense  perception,  following  his  taste;  or  more 
or  less  unknowingly  by  employing  some  operation  exterior  to  his  mind:  tables  of  random  numbers,  following  the 
scientific  interest  in  probability;  or  chance  operations,  identifying  there  with  no  matter  what  eventuality. 

However,  due  to  the  presence  in  the  Klavierstuck  XI  of  the  two  most  essentially  conventional  aspects  of 
European  music— that  is  to  say,  the  twelve  tones  of  the  octave  (the  frequency  characteristic  of  the  material)  and 
regularity  of  beat  (affecting  the  element  of  method  in  the  composing  means),  the  performer— in  those  instances 
where  his  procedure  follows  any  dictates  at  all  (his  feelings,  his  automatism,  his  sense  of  universality,  his  taste)  — 
will  be  led  to  give  the  form  aspects  essentially  conventional  to  European  music.  These  instances  will  predominate 
over  those  which  are  unknowing  where  the  performer  wishes  to  act  in  a way  consistent  with  the  composition  as 
written.  The  form  aspects  essentially  conventional  to  European  music  are,  for  instance,  the  presentation  of  a 
whole  as  an  object  in  time  having  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  ending,  progressive  rather  than  static  in  character, 
which  is  to  say  possessed  of  a climax  or  climaxes  and  in  contrast  a point  or  points  of  rest. 

The  indeterminate  aspects  of  the  composition  of  the  Klavierstuck  XI  do  not  remove  the  work  in  its  per- 
formance from  the  body  of  European  musical  conventions.  And  yet  the  purpose  of  indeterminacy  would  seem  to 
be  to  bring  about  an  unforseen  situation.  In  the  case  of  Klavierstuck  XI,  the  use  of  indeterminacy  is  in  this  sense 
unnecessary  since  it  is  ineffective.  The  work  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  all  of  its  aspects  determinately. 
It  would  lose,  in  this  case,  its  single  unconventional  aspect:  that  of  being  printed  on  an  unusually  large  sheet  of 
paper  which,  together  with  an  attachment  that  may  be  snapped  on  at  several  points  enabling  one  to  stretch  it  out 
flat  and  place  it  on  the  music  rack  of  a piano,  is  put  in  a cardboard  tube  suitable  for  safekeeping  or  distribution 
through  die  mails. 

This  is  a lecture  on  composition  which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  The  Intersection  3 by 
Morton  Feldman  is  an  example.  The  Music  of  Changes  is  not  an  example.  Jn  the  Music  of  Changes,  structure, 
which  is  the  division  of  die  whole  into  parts;  method,  which  is  the  note-to-note  procedure;  form,  which  is  the 
expressive  content,  the  morphology  of  the  continuity;  and  materials,  the  sounds  and  silences  of  the  composition,  are 
all  determined.  Though  no  two  performances  of  the  Music  of  Changes  will  be  identical  ( each  act  is  virgin,  even 
the  repeated  one,  to  refer  to  Rene  Char's  thought),  two  performances  will  resemble  one  another  closely.  Though 
chance  operations  brought  about  the  determinations  of  the  composition,  these  operations  are  not  available  in  its 
performance.  The  function  of  the  performer  in  the  case  of  the  Music  of  Changes  is  that  of  a contractor  who,  fol- 
lowing an  architect's  blueprint,  constructs  a building.  That  the  Music  of  Changes  was  composed  by  means  of 
chance  operations  identifies  the  composer  with  no  matter  what  eventuality.  But  that  its  notation  is  in  all  respects 
determinate  does  not  permit  the  performer  any  such  identification:  his  work  is  specifically  laid  out  before  him.  He 
is  therefore  not  able  to  perform  from  his  own  center  but  must  identify  himself  insofar  as  possible  with  the  center  of 
the  work  as  written.  The  Music  of  Changes  is  an  object  more  inhuman  than  human,  since  chance  operations 
brought  it  into  being.  The  fact  that  these  things  that  constitute  it,  though  only  sounds,  have  come  together  to 
control  a human  being,  the  performer,  gives  the  work  the  alarming  aspect  of  a Frankenstein  monster.  This  situation 
is  of  course  characteristic  of  Western  music,  the  masterpieces  of  which  are  its  most  frightening  examples,  which 
when  concerned  with  humane  communication  only  move  over  from  Frankenstein  monster  to  Dictator. 

In  the  case  of  the  Intersection  3 by  Morton  Feldman,  structure  may  be  viewed  as  determinate  or  as  indeter- 
minate; method  is  definitely  indeterminate.  Frequency  and  duration  characteristics  of  the  material  are  determi- 
nate only  within  broad  limits  (they  are  with  respect  to  narrow  limits  indeterminate);  the  timbre  characteristic  of  the 
material,  being  given  by  the  instrument  designated,  the  piano,  is  determinate;  the  amplitude  characteristic  of 
the  material  is  indeterminate.  Form  conceived  in  terms  of  a continuity  of  various  weights— that  is,  a continuity  of 
numbers  of  sounds,  the  sounds  themselves  particularized  only  with  respect  to  broad  range  limits  (high,  middle,  and 
low)— is  determinate,  particularly  so  due  to  the  composer's  having  specified  boxes  as  time  units.  Though  one  might 
equally  describe  it  as  indeterminate  for  other  reasons.  The  term  “boxes"  arises  from  the  composer's  use  of  graph 
paper  for  the  notation  of  his  composition.  The  function  of  the  box  is  comparable  to  that  of  a green  light  in  metropolitan 
thoroughfare  control.  The  performer  is  free  to  play  the  given  number  of  sounds  in  the  range  indicated  at  any  time 
during  the  duration  of  the  box,  just  as  when  driving  an  automobile  one  may  cross  an  intersection  at  any  time  during 
the  green  light.  With  the  exception  of  method,  which  is  wholly  indeterminate,  the  compositional  means  are  char- 
acterized by  being  in  certain  respects  determinate,  in  others  indeterminate,  and  an  interpenetration  of  these  opposites 
obtains  which  is  more  characteristic  than  either.  The  situation  is  therefore  essentially  non-dualistic;  a multiplicity  of 
centers  in  a state  of  non-obstruction  and  interpenetration. 

The  function  of  the  performer  in  the  case  of  the  Intersection  3 is  that  of  a photographer  who  on  obtaining  a 
camera  uses  it  to  take  a picture.  The  composition  permits  an  infinite  number  of  these,  and,  not  being  mechanically 
constructed,  it  will  not  wear  out.  It  can  only  suffer  disuse  or  loss.  How  is  the  performer  to  perform  the  Intersection  3? 
He  may  do  this  in  an  organized  way  which  may  be  subjected  successfully  to  analysis.  Or  he  may  perform  his 
function  of  photographer  in  a way  which  is  not  consciously  organized  (and  therefore  not  subject  to  analysis)  — 
either  arbitrarily,  feeling  his  way,  following  the  dictates  of  his  ego;  or  more  or  less  unknowingly,  by  going  inwards 
with  reference  to  the  structure  of  his  mind  to  a point  in  dreams,  following,  as  in  automatic  writing,  the  dictates 
of  his  subconscious  mind;  or  to  a point  in  the  collective  unconsciousness  of  Jungian  pyschoanalysis,  following  the 
inclinations  of  the  species  and  doing  something  of  more  or  less  universal  interest  to  human  beings;  or  to  the  aeep 
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sleep”  of  Indian  mental  practice— the  Ground  of  Meister  Eckhart— identifying  there  with  no  matter  what  even- 
tuality. Or  he  may  perform  his  function  of  photographer  arbitrarily,  by  going  outwards  with  reference  to  the 
structure  of  his  mind  to  the  point  of  sense  perception,  following  his  taste;  or  more  or  less  unknowingly  by  employ- 
ing some  operation  exterior  to  his  mind:  tables  of  random  numbers,  following  the  scientific  interest  in  probability; 
or  chance  operations,  identifying  there  with  no  matter  what  eventuality. 

One  evening  Morton  Feldman  said  that  when  he  composed  he  was  dead;  this  recalls  to  me  the  statement  of 
my  father,  an  inventor,  who  says  he  does  his  best  work  when  he  is  sound  asleep.  The  two  suggest  the  “deep  sleep” 
of  Indian  mental  practice.  The  ego  no  longer  blocks  action.  A fluency  obtains  which  is  characteristic  of  nature. 
The  seasons  make  the  round  of  spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  interpreted  in  Indian  thought  as  creation,  preser- 
vation, destruction,  and  quiescence.  Deep  sleep  is  comparable  to  quiescence.  Each  spring  brings  no  matter  what 
eventuality.  The  performer  then  will  act  in  any  way.  Whether  he  does  so  in  an  organized  way  or  in  any  one  of  the 
not  consciously  organized  ways  cannot  be  answered  until  his  action  is  a reality.  The  nature  of  the  composition  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  composer's  own  view  of  his  action  suggest,  indeed,  that  the  performer  act  sometimes  con- 
sciously, sometimes  not  consciously  and  from  the  Ground  of  Meister  Eckhart,  identifying  there  with  no  matter 
what  eventuality. 

This  is  a lecture  on  composition  which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  Indices  by  Earle  Brown 
is  not  an  example.  Where  the  performance  involves  a number  of  players,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Indices , the 
introduction  of  a score— that  is,  a fixed  relation  of  the  parts— removes  the  quality  of  indeterminacy  from  the  per- 
formance. Though  tables  of  random  numbers  (used  in  a way  which  introduces  bias)  brought  about  the  determi- 
nations of  the  composition  (structure,  method,  materials,  and  form  are  in  the  case  of  Indices  all  thus  determined), 
those  tables  are  not  available  in  its  performance.  The  function  of  the  conductor  is  that  of  a contractor,  who, 
following  an  architect's  blueprint,  constructs  a building.  The  function  of  the  instrumentalists  is  that  of  workmen 
who  simply  do  as  they  are  bid.  That  the  Indices  by  Earle  Brown  was  composed  by  means  of  tables  of  random 
numbers  ( used  in  a way  which  introduces  bias ) identifies  the  composer  with  no  matter  what  eventuality,  since  by 
the  introduction  of  bias  he  has  removed  himself  from  an  association  with  the  scientific  interest  in  probability.  But 
that  the  notation  of  the  parts  is  in  all  respects  determinate,  and  that,  moreover,  a score  provides  a fixed  relation  of 
these  parts,  does  not  permit  the  conductor  or  the  players  any  such  identification.  Their  work  is  laid  out  before 
them.  The  conductor  is  not  able  to  conduct  from  his  own  center  but  must  identify  himself  insofar  as  possible  with 
the  center  of  the  work  as  written.  The  instrumentalists  are  not  able  to  perform  from  their  several  centers  but  are 
employed  to  identify  themselves  insofar  as  possible  with  the  directives  given  by  the  conductor.  They  identify  with 
the  work  itself,  if  at  all,  by  one  remove.  From  that  point  of  view  from  which  each  thing  and  each  being  is  seen 
as  moving  out  from  its  own  center,  this  situation  of  the  subservience  of  several  to  the  directives  of  one  who  is 
himself  controlled,  not  by  another  but  by  the  work  of  another,  is  intolerable. 

(In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  certain  Indian  traditional  practices  prohibit  ensemble,  limiting 
performance  to  the  solo  circumstance.  This  solo,  in  traditional  Indian  practice,  is  not  a performance  of  something 
written  by  another  but  an  improvisation  by  the  performer  himself  within  certain  limitations  of  structure,  method, 
and  material.  Though  he  himself  by  the  morphology  of  the  continuity  brings  the  form  into  being,  the  expressive 
content  does  not  reside  in  this  compositional  element  alone,  but  by  the  conventions  of  Indian  tradition  resides  also 
in  all  the  other  compositional  elements. ) 

The  intolerable  situation  described  is,  of  course,  not  a peculiarity  of  Indices,  but  a characteristic  of  Western 
music,  the  masterpieces  of  which  are  its  most  imposing  examples,  which,  when  they  are  concerned  not  with  tables 
of  random  numbers  (used  in  a way  which  introduces  bias)  but  rather  with  ideas  of  order,  personal  feelings,  and 
the  integration  of  these,  simply  suggest  the  presence  of  a man  rather  than  the  presence  of  sounds.  The  sounds  of 
Indices  are  just  sounds.  Had  bias  not  been  introduced  in  the  use  of  the  tables  of  random  numbers,  the  sounds 
would  have  been  not  just  sounds  but  elements  acting  according  to  scientific  theories  of  probability,  elements  act- 
ing in  relationship  due  to  the  equal  distribution  of  each  one  of  those  present— elements,  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
control  of  man. 

This  is  a lecture  on  composition  which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  The  4 Systems  by  Earle 
Brown  is  an  example.  This  piece  may  be  performed  by  one  or  several  players.  There  is  no  score,  either  for  the 
solo  circumstance  or  for  that  of  ensemble.  The  quality  of  indeterminacy  is  for  this  reason  not  removed  from  the 
performance  even  where  a number  of  players  are  involved,  since  no  fixed  relation  of  the  parts  exists.  The  original 
notation  is  a drawing  of  rectangles  of  various  lengths  and  widths  in  ink  on  a single  cardboard  having  four  equal 
divisions  (which  are  the  systems).  The  vertical  position  of  the  rectangles  refers  to  relative  time.  The  width  of 
the  rectangles  may  be  interpreted  either  as  an  interval  where  the  drawing  is  read  as  two-dimensional,  or  as  ampli- 
tude where  the  drawing  is  read  as  giving  the  illusion  of  a third  dimension.  Any  of  the  interpretations  of  this 
material  may  be  superimposed  in  any  number  and  order  and,  with  the  addition  or  not  of  silences  between  them, 
may  be  used  to  produce  a continuity  of  any  time-length.  In  order  to  multiply  the  possible  interpretations  the 
composer  gives  a further  permission— to  read  the  cardboard  in  any  of  four  positions:  right  side  up,  upside  down, 
sideways,  up  and  down. 

This  further  permission  alters  the  situation  radically.  Without  it,  the  composition  was  highly  indeterminate 
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of  its  performance.  The  drawing  was  not  consciously  organized.  Drawn  unknowingly,  from  the  Ground  of  Meister 
Eckhart,  it  identified  the  composer  with  no  matter  what  eventuality.  But  with  the  further  permission— that  of 
reading  the  cardboard  right  side  up,  upside  down,  sideways,  up  and  down— the  drawing  became  that  of  two  dif- 
ferent situations  or  groups  of  situations  and  their  inversions.  Inversions  are  a hallmark  of  the  conscious  mind.  The 
composer’s  identification  ( though  not  consciously  so  according  to  him ) is  therefore  no  longer  with  no  matter  what 
eventuality  but  rather  with  those  events  that  are  related  by  inversion.  What  might  have  been  non-dualistic  becomes 
dualistic.  From  a non-dualistic  point  of  view,  each  thing  and  each  being  is  seen  at  the  center,  and  these  centers 
are  in  a state  of  interpenetration  and  non-obstruction.  From  a dualistic  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
tihing  and  each  being  is  not  seen:  relationships  are  seen  and  interferences  are  seen.  To  avoid  undesired  interfer- 
ences and  to  make  one’s  intentions  clear,  a dualistic  point  of  view  requires  a careful  integration  of  the  opposites. 

If  this  careful  integration  is  lacking  in  the  composition,  and  in  the  case  of  4 Systems  it  is  ( due  to  the  high 
degree  of  indeterminacy),  it  must  be  supplied  in  the  performance.  The  function  of  the  performer  or  of  each 
performer  in  the  case  of  4 Systems  is  that  of  making  something  out  of  a store  of  raw  materials.  Structure,  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  parts,  is  indeterminate.  Form,  the  morphology  of  the  continuity,  is  also  indeterminate. 
In  given  interpretations  of  the  original  drawing  (such  as  those  made  by  David  Tudor  sufficient  in  number  to 
provide  a performance  by  four  pianists  lasting  four  minutes ) method  is  determinate  and  so  too  are  the  amplitude, 
timbre,  and  frequency  characteristics  of  the  material.  The  duration  characteristic  of  the  material  is  both  determi- 
nate and  indeterminate,  since  lines  extending  from  note-heads  indicate  exact  length  of  time,  but  the  total  length  of 
time  of  a system  is  indeterminate.  The  performer’s  function,  in  the  case  of  4 Systems,  is  dual:  to  give  both  structure 
and  form;  to  provide,  that  is,  the  division  of  the  whole  into  parts  and  the  morphology  of  the  continuity. 

Conscious  only  of  his  having  made  a composition  indeterminate  of  its  performance,  the  composer  does  not 
himself  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  this  dual  function  of  the  performer  which  I am  describing.  He  does  not  agree 
with  the  view  here  expressed  that  the  permission  given  to  interpret  the  drawing  right  side  up,  upside  down,  and 
sideways,  up  and  down  obliges  the  integration  of  the  opposites:  conscious  organization  and  its  absence.  The  struc- 
tural responsibility  must  be  fulfilled  in  an  organized  way,  such  as  might  be  subjected  successfully  to  analysis.  ( The 
performers  in  each  performance  have,  as  a matter  of  record,  given  to  each  System  lengths  of  time  which  are 
related  as  modules  are  in  architecture:  fifteen  seconds  and  multiples  thereof  by  two  or  four.)  The  formal  respon- 
sibility must  be  fulfilled  in  one  or  several  of  the  many  ways  which  are  not  consciously  organized.  However,  due 
to  the  identification  with  the  conscious  mind  indicated  in  4 Systems  by  the  presence  of  inversions,  though  not 
acknowledged  by  the  composer,  those  ways  which  are  not  consciously  organized  that  are  adjacent  to  the  ego  are 
apt  to  be  used,  particularly  where  the  performer  wishes  to  act  in  a way  consistent  with  the  composition  as  here 
viewed.  He  will  in  these  cases  perform  arbitrarily,  feeling  his  way,  following  the  dictates  of  his  ego;  or  he  will 
perform  arbitrarily,  following  his  taste,  in  terms  of  sense  perception. 

What  might  have  given  rise,  by  reason  of  the  high  degree  of  indeterminacy,  to  no  matter  what  eventuality 
(to  a process  essentially  purposeless)  becomes  productive  of  a time-object.  This  object,  exceedingly  complex  due 
to  the  absence  of  a score,  a fixed  relation  of  the  parts,  is  analagous  to  a futurist  or  cubist  painting,  perhaps,  or  to 
a moving  picture  where  flicker  makes  seeing  the  object  difficult. 

From  the  account  which  appears  to  be  a history  of  a shift  from  non-dualism  to  dualism  (not  by  intention, 
since  the  composer  does  not  attach  to  the  inversions  the  importance  here  given  them,  but  as  a by-product  of  the 
action  taken  to  multiply  possibilities)  the  following  deduction  may  be  made:  To  ensure  indeterminacy  with  respect 
to  its  performance,  a composition  must  be  determinate  of  itself.  If  this  indeterminacy  is  to  have  a non-dualistic 
nature,  each  element  of  the  notation  must  have  a single  interpretation  rather  than  a plurality  of  interpretations 
which,  coming  from  a single  source,  fall  into  relation.  Likewise— though  this  is  not  relevant  to  4 Systems— one  may 
deduce  that  a single  operation  within  the  act  of  composition  itself  must  not  give  rise  to  more  than  a single 
notation.  Where  a single  operation  is  applied  to  more  than  one  notation,  for  example  to  those  of  both  frequency  and 
amplitude  characteristics,  the  frequency  and  amplitude  characteristics  are  by  that  operation  common  to  both  brought 
into  relationship.  These  relationships  make  an  object;  and  this  object,  in  contrast  to  a process  which  is  purposeless, 
must  be  viewed  dualistically.  Indeterminacy  when  present  in  the  making  of  an  object,  and  when  therefore  viewed 
dualistically,  is  a sign  not  of  identification  with  no  matter  what  eventuality  but  simply  of  carelessness  with  regard 
to  the  outcome. 

This  is  a lecture  on  composition  which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  Duo  II  for  Pianists  by 
Christian  Wolff  is  an  example.  In  the  case  of  Duo  II  for  Pianists,  structure,  the  division  of  the  whole  into  parts, 
is  indeterminate.  (No  provision  is  given  by  the  composer  for  ending  the  performance.)  Method,  the  note-to-note 
procedure,  is  also  indeterminate.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  materials  (frequency,  amplitude,  timbre,  duration) 
are  indeterminate  within  gamut  limitations  provided  by  the  composer.  The  form,  the  morphology  of  the  con- 
tinuity, is  unpredictable.  One  of  the  pianists  begins  the  performance:  the  other,  noticing  a particular  sound  or 
silence  which  is  one  of  a gamut  of  cues,  responds  with  an  action  of  his  own  determination  from  among  given 
possibilities  within  a given  time  bracket.  Following  this  beginning,  each  panist  responds  to  cues  provided  by  the 
other,  letting  no  silence  fall  between  responses,  though  these  responses  themselves  include  silences.  Certain  time 
brackets  are  in  zero  time.  There  is  no  score,  no  fixed  relation  of  the  parts.  Duo  II  for  Pianists  is  evidently  not  a 
time-object,  but  rather  a process  the  beginning  and  ending  of  which  are  irrelevant  to  its  nature.  The  ending,  and 
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the  beginning,  will  be  determined  in  performance,  not  by  exigencies  interior  to  the  action  but  by  circumstances  of 
the  concert  occasion.  If  the  other  pieces  on  the  program  take  forty-five  minutes  of  time  and  fifteen  minutes  more 
are  required  to  bring  the  program  to  a proper  length,  Duo  II  for  Pianists  may  be  fifteen  minutes  long.  Where  only 
five  minutes  are  available,  it  will  be  five  minutes  long. 

The  function  of  each  performer  in  the  case  of  Duo  II  for  Pianists  is  comparable  to  that  of  a traveler  who 
must  constantly  be  catching  trains  the  departures  of  which  have  not  been  announced  but  which  are  in  the  process 
of  being  announced.  He  must  be  continually  ready  to  go,  alert  to  the  situation,  and  responsible.  If  he  notices  no 
cue,  that  fact  itself  is  a cue  calling  for  responses  indeterminate  within  gamut  limitations  and  time  brackets.  Thus 
he  notices  (or  notices  that  he  does  not  notice)  a cue,  adds  time  bracket  to  time  bracket,  determines  his  response 
to  come  (meanwhile  also  giving  a response),  and,  as  the  second  hand  of  a chronometer  approaches  the  end  of 
one  bracket  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  he  prepares  himself  for  the  action  to  come  (meanwhile  still  making  an 
action),  and,  precisely  as  the  second  hand  of  a chronometer  begins  the  next  time  bracket,  he  makes  the  suitable 
action  (meanwhile  noticing  or  noticing  that  he  does  not  notice  the  next  cue),  and  so  on.  How  is  each  performer 
to  fulfill  this  function  of  being  alert  in  an  indeterminate  situation?  Does  he  need  to  proceed  cautiously  in  dualistic 
terms?  On  the  contrary,  he  needs  his  mind  in  one  piece.  His  mind  is  too  busy  to  spend  time  splitting  itself  into 
conscious  and  not-conscious  parts.  These  parts,  however,  are  still  present.  What  has  happened  is  simply  a com- 
plete change  of  direction.  Rather  than  making  the  not-conscious  parts  face  the  conscious  part  of  the  mind,  the 
conscious  part,  by  reason  of  the  urgency  and  indeterminacy  of  the  situation,  turns  towards  the  not-conscious  parts. 
He  is  therefore  able,  as  before,  to  add  two  to  two  to  get  four,  or  to  act  in  organized  ways  which  on  being  subjected 
to  analysis  successfully  are  found  to  be  more  complex.  But  rather  than  concentrating  his  attention  here,  in  the 
realm  of  relationships,  variations,  approximations,  repetitions,  logarithms,  his  attention  is  given  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly with  reference  to  the  structure  of  his  mind  to  no  matter  what  eventuality.  Turning  away  from  himself  and 
his  ego-sense  of  separation  from  other  beings  and  things,  he  faces  the  Ground  of  Meister  Eckhart,  from  which  all 
impermanencies  flow  and  to  which  they  return.  “Thoughts  arise  not  to  be  collected  and  cherished  but  to  be 
dropped  as  though  they  were  void.  Thoughts  arise  not  to  be  collected  and  cherished  but  to  be  dropped  as  though 
they  were  rotten  wood.  Thoughts  arise  not  to  be  collected  and  cherished  but  to  be  dropped  as  though  they  were 
pieces  of  stone.  Thoughts  arise  not  to  be  collected  and  cherished  but  to  be  dropped  as  though  they  were  the  cold 
ashes  of  a fire  long  dead.”  Similarly,  in  the  performance  of  Duo  II  for  Pianists,  each  performer,  when  he  performs 
in  a way  consistent  with  the  composition  as  written,  will  let  go  of  his  feelings,  his  taste,  his  automatism,  his  sense 
of  the  universal,  not  attaching  himself  to  this  or  to  that,  leaving  by  his  performance  no  traces,  providing  by  his 
actions  no  interruption  to  the  fluency  of  nature.  The  performer  therefore  simply  does  what  is  to  be  done,  not 
splitting  his  mind  in  two,  not  separating  it  from  his  body,  which  is  kept  ready  for  direct  and  instantaneous  contact 
with  his  instrument. 

This  is  a lecture  on  composition  which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  That  composition  is  neces- 
sarily experimental.  An  experimental  action  is  one  the  outcome  of  which  is  not  forseen.  Being  unforseen,  this  action 
is  not  concerned  with  its  excuse.  Like  the  land,  like  the  air,  it  needs  none.  A performance  of  a composition  which 
is  indeterminate  of  its  performance  is  necessarily  unique.  It  cannot  be  repeated.  When  performed  for  a second 
time,  the  outcome  is  other  than  it  was.  Nothing  therefore  is  accomplished  by  such  a performance,  since  that  per- 
formance cannot  be  grasped  as  an  object  in  time.  A recording  of  such  a work  has  no  more  value  than  a postcard; 
it  provides  a knowledge  of  something  that  happened,  whereas  the  action  was  a non-knowledge  of  something  that 
had  not  yet  happened. 

There  are  certain  practical  matters  to  discuss  that  concern  the  performance  of  music  the  composition  of 
which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  These  matters  concern  the  physical  space  of  the  per- 
formance. These  matters  also  concern  the  physical  time  of  the  performance.  In  connection  with  the  physical  space 
of  the  performance,  where  that  performance  involves  several  players  (two  or  more),  it  is  advisable  for  several 
reasons  to  separate  the  performers  one  from  the  other,  as  much  as  is  convenient  and  in  accord  with  the  action  and 
the  architectural  situation.  This  separation  allows  the  sounds  to  issue  from  their  own  centers  and  to  interpenetrate 
in  a way  which  is  not  obstructed  by  the  conventions  of  European  harmony  and  theory  about  relationships  and 
interferences  of  sounds.  In  the  case  of  the  harmonious  ensembles  of  European  musical  history,  a fusion  of  sound 
was  of  the  essence,  and  therefore  players  in  an  ensemble  were  brought  as  close  together  as  possible,  so  that  their 
actions,  productive  of  an  object  in  time,  might  be  effective.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  performance  of  music 
the  composition  of  which  is  indeterminate  of  its  performance  so  that  the  action  of  the  players  is  productive  of  a 
process,  no  harmonious  fusion  of  sound  is  essential.  A non-obstruction  of  sounds  is  of  the  essence.  The  separation 
of  players  in  space  when  there  is  an  ensemble  is  useful  towards  bringing  about  this  non-obstruction  and  interpene- 
tration, which  are  of  the  essence.  Furthermore,  this  separation  in  space  will  facilitate  the  independent  action  of 
each  performer,  who,  not  constrained  by  the  performance  of  a part  which  has  been  extracted  from  a score,  has 
turned  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  no  matter  what  eventuality.  There  is  the  possibility  when  people  are  crowded 
together  that  they  will  act  like  sheep  rather  than  nobly.  That  is  why  separation  iri  space  is  spoken  of  as  facilitating 
independent  action  on  the  part  of  each  performer.  Sounds  will  then  arise  from  actions,  which  will  then  arise  from 
their  own  centers  rather  than  as  motor  or  psychological  effects  of  other  actions  and  sounds  in  the  environment. 
The  musical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  space  is  tardy  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  space  on  the  part  of 
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the  other  arts,  not  to  mention  scientific  awareness.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  music  as  an  art  has  kept  perform- 
ing musicians  so  consistently  huddled  together  in  a group.  It  is  high  time  to  separate  the  players  one  from  another, 
in  order  to  show  a musical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  space,  which  has  already  been  recognized  on  the  part  of 
the  other  arts,  not  to  mention  scientific  awareness.  What  is  indicated,  too,  is  a disposition  of  the  performers,  in  the 
case  of  an  ensemble  in  space,  other  than  the  conventional  one  of  a huddled  group  at  one  end  of  a recital  or  sym- 
phonic hall.  Certainly  the  performers  in  the  case  of  an  ensemble  in  space  will  be  disposed  about  the  room.  The 
conventional  architecture  is  often  not  suitable.  What  is  required  perhaps  is  an  architecture  like  that  of  Mies  van  der 
Rohe’s  School  of  Architecture  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Some  such  architecture  will  be  useful  for  the 
performance  of  composition  which  is  indeterminate  of  its  performance.  Nor  will  the  performers  be  huddled  together 
in  a group  in  the  center  of  the  audience.  They  must  at  least  be  disposed  separately  around  the  audience,  if  not,  by 
approaching  their  disposition  in  the  most  radically  realistic  sense,  actually  disposed  within  the  audience  itself.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  further  separation  of  performer  and  audience  will  facilitate  die  independent  action  of  each  person, 
which  will  include  mobility  on  the  part  of  all. 

There  are  certain  practical  matters  to  discuss  that  concern  the  performance  of  music  the  composition  of 
which  is  indeterminate  with  respect  to  its  performance.  These  matters  concern  the  physical  space  of  the  per- 
formance. These  matters  also  concern  the  physical  time  of  the  performance.  In  connection  with  the  physical  time 
of  the  performance,  where  that  performance  involves  several  players  (two  or  more),  it  is  advisable  for  several 
reasons  to  give  the  conductor  another  function  than  that  of  beating  time.  The  situation  of  sounds  arising  from 
actions  which  arise  from  their  own  centers  will  not  be  produced  when  a conductor  beats  time  in  order  to  unify 
the  performance.  Nor  will  die  situation  of  sounds  arising  from  actions  which  arise  from  their  own  centers  be  pro- 
duced when  several  conductors  beat  different  times  in  order  to  bring  about  a complex  unity  to  the  performance. 
Beating  time  is  not  necessary.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a slight  suggestion  of  time,  obtained  either  from  glancing  at 
a watch  or  at  a conductor  who,  by  his  actions,  represents  a watch.  Where  an  actual  watch  is  used,  it  becomes 
possible  to  foresee  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  steady  progress  from  second  to  second  of  the  second  hand.  Where, 
however,  a conductor  is  present,  who  by  his  actions  represents  a watch  which  moves  not  mechanically  but  vari- 
ably, it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  time,  by  reason  of  the  changing  progress  from  second  to  second  of  the  con- 
ductor’s indications.  Where  this  conductor,  who  by  his  actions  represents  a watch,  does  so  in  relation  to  a part 
rather  than  a score— to,  in  fact,  his  own  part,  not  that  of  another— his  actions  will  interpenetrate  with  those  of  the 
players  of  the  ensemble  in  a way  which  will  not  obstruct  their  actions.  The  musical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
time  is  tardy  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  time  on  the  part  of  broadcast  communications,  radio,  television, 
not  to  mention  magnetic  tape,  not  to  mention  travel  by  air,  departures  and  arrivals  from  no  matter  what  point  at  no 
matter  what  time,  to  no  matter  what  point  at  no  matter  what  time,  not  to  mention  telephony.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  that  music  as  an  art  has  kept  performing  musicians  so  consistently  beating  time  together  like  so  many 
horseback  riders  huddled  together  on  one  horse.  It  is  high  time  to  let  sounds  issue  in  time  independent  of  a beat 
in  order  to  show  a musical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  time  which  has  already  been  recognized  on  the  part  of 
broadcast  communications,  radio,  television,  not  to  mention  magnetic  tape,  not  to  mention  travel  by  air,  departures 
and  arrivals  from  no  matter  what  point  at  no  matter  what  time,  to  no  matter  what  point  at  no  matter  what  time, 
not  to  mention  telephony. 


An  Indian  lady  invited  me  to  dinner  and  said  Dr.  Suzuki  would  be  there.  He  was.  Before  dinner  I 
mentioned  Gertrude  Stein.  Suzuki  had  never  heard  of  her.  I described  aspects  of  her  work,  which  he 
said  sounded  very  interesting.  Stimulated,  I mentioned  James  Joyce,  whose  name  was  also  new  to  him. 
At  dinner  he  was  unable  to  eat  the  curries  that  were  offered,  so  a few  uncooked  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  brought,  which  he  enjoyed.  After  dinner  the  talk  turned  to  metaphysical  problems,  and  there  were 
many  questions,  for  the  hostess  was  a follower  of  a certain  Indian  yogi  and  her  guests  were  more  or  less 
equally  divided  between  allegiance  to  Indian  thought  and  to  Japanese  thought.  About  eleven  o’clock  we 
were  out  on  the  street  walking  along,  and  an  American  lady  said,  "How  is  it,  Dr.  Suzuki?  We  spend  the 
evening  asking  you  questions  and  nothing  is  decided.”  Dr.  Suzuki  smiled  and  said,  "That’s  why  I love 
philosophy:  no  one  wins.” 
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The  following  text  is  made  up  of  questions  and  quotations.  The  quotations  are 
some  from  the  writings  of  others  and  some  from  my  own  writings.  (That  from 
Christian  Wolff  is  from  his  article  “New  and  Electronic  Music  ,”  copyright 
1958  by  the  Audience  Press,  and  reprinted  by  permission  from  Audience, 
Volume  V,  Number  3,  Summer  1958.)  The  order  and  quantity  of  the  quotations 
were  given  by  chance  operations.  No  performance  timing  was  composed. 
Nevertheless,  1 always  prescribe  one  before  delivering  this  lecture,  sometimes 
adding  by  chance  operations  indications  of  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  I am  obliged  to  light  a cigarette. 


III.  Communication 

Nichi  nichi  kore  ko  niciii:  Every  day  is  a beautiful  day 
What  if  I ask  thirty-two  questions? 

What  if  I stop  asking  now  and  then? 

Will  that  make  things  clear? 

Is  communication  something  made  clear? 

What  is  communication? 

Music,  what  does  it  communicate? 

Is  what’s  clear  to  me  clear  to  you? 

Is  music  just  sounds? 

Then  what  does  it  communicate? 

Is  a truck  passing  by  music? 

If  I can  see  it,  do  I have  to  hear  it  too? 

If  I don’t  hear  it,  does  it  still  communicate? 

If  while  I see  it  I can’t  hear  it,  but  hear  something  else,  say  an  egg-beater,  because  I’m 

inside  looking  out,  does  the  truck  communicate  or  the  egg-beater,  which  communicates? 
Which  is  more  musical,  a truck  passing  by  a factory  or  a truck 
passing  by  a music  school? 

Are  the  people  inside  the  school  musical  and  the  ones  outside  unmusical? 

What  if  the  ones  inside  can’t  hear  very  well,  would  that  change  my  question? 

Do  you  know  what  I mean  when  I say  inside  the  school? 

Are  sounds  just  sounds  or  are  they  Beethoven? 

People  aren’t  sounds,  are  they? 
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Is  there  such  a thing  as  silence? 

Even  if  I get  away  from  people,  do  I still  have  to  listen  to  something? 

Say  I’m  off  in  the  woods,  do  I have  to  listen  to  a stream  babbling? 

Is  there  always  something  to  hear,  never  any  peace  and  quiet?. 

If  my  head  is  full  of  harmony,  melody,  and  rhythm,  what  happens  to 
me  when  the  telephone  rings,  to  my  piece  and  quiet,  I mean? 

And  if  it  was  European  harmony,  melody,  and  rhythm  in  my  head,  what  has  happened 
to  the  history  of,  say,  Javanese  music,  with  respect,  that  is  to  say,  to  my  head? 

Are  we  getting  anywhere  asking  questions? 

Where  are  we  going? 

Is  this  the  twenty-eighth  question? 

Are  there  any  important  questions? 

"How  do  you  need  to  cautiously  proceed  in  dualistic  terms?” 

Do  I have  two  more  questions? 

And,  now,  do  I have  none? 

Now  that  I’ve  asked  thirty-two  questions,  can  I ask  forty-four  more? 

I can,  but  may  I? 

Why  must  I go  on  asking  questions? 

Is  there  any  reason  in  asking  why? 

Would  I ask  why  if  questions  were  not  words  but  were  sounds? 

If  words  are  sounds,  are  they  musical  or  are  they  just  noises? 

If  sounds  are  noises  but  not  words,  are  they  meaningful? 

Are  they  musical? 

Say  there  are  two  sounds  and  two  people  and  one  of  each  is  beautiful, 
is  there  between  all  four  any  communication? 

And  if  there  are  rules,  who  made  them,  I ask  you? 

Does  it  begin  somewhere,  I mean,  and  if  so,  where  does  it  stop? 

What  will  happen  to  me  or  to  you  if  we  have  to  be  somewhere  where  beauty  isn’t? 

I ask  you,  sometime,  too,  sounds  happening  in  time,  what  will  happen  to  our  experience 
of  hearing,  yours,  mine,  our  ears,  hearing,  what  will  happen  if  sounds  being 
beautiful  stop  sometime  and  the  only  sounds  to  hear  are  not  beautiful  to  hear 
but  are  ugly,  what  will  happen  to  us? 

Would  we  ever  be  able  to  get  so  that  we  thought  the  ugly  sounds  were  beautiful? 

If  we  drop  beauty,  what  have  we  got? 

Have  we  got  truth? 
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Have  we  got  religion? 

Do  we  have  a mythology? 

Would  we  know  what  to  do  with  one  if  we  had  one? 

Have  we  got  a way  to  make  money? 

And  if  money  is  made,  will  it  be  spent  on  music? 

If  Russia  spends  sixty  million  for  the  Brussels  Fair,  lots  of  it  for  music  and  dance,  and 
America  spends  one-tenth  of  that,  six  million  about,  does  that  mean  that  one  out  of 
ten  Americans  is  as  musical  and  kinesthetic  as  all  the  Russians  put  together? 

If  we  drop  money,  what  have  we  got? 

Since  we  haven’t  yet  dropped  truth,  where  shall  we  go  looking  for  it? 

Didn’t  we  say  we  weren’t  going,  or  did  we  just  ask  where  we  were  going? 

If  we  didn’t  say  we  weren’t  going,  why  didn’t  we? 

If  we  had  any  sense  in  our  heads,  wouldn’t  we  know  the  truth  instead  V'1' 

of  going  around  looking  for  it? 

How  otherwise  would  we,  as  they  say,  be  able  to  drink  a glass  of  water? 

We  know,  don’t  we,  everybody  else’s  religion,  mythology,  and  philosophy 
and  metaphysics  backwards  and  forwards,  so  what  need  would  we  have 
for  one  of  our  own  if  we  had  one,  but  we  don’t,  do  we? 

But  music,  do  we  have  any  music? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  just  drop  music  too? 

Then  what  would  we  have? 

Jazz? 

What’s  left? 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it’s  a purposeless  play? 

Is  that  what  it  is  when  you  get  up  and  hear  the  first  sound  of  each  day? 

Is  it  possible  that  I could  go  on  monotonously  asking  questions  forever? 

Would  I have  to  know  how  many  questions  I was  going  to  ask? 

Would  I have  to  know  how  to  count  in  order  to  ask  questions? 

Do  I have  to  know  when  to  stop? 

Is  this  the  one  chance  we  have  to  be  alive  and  ask  a question? 

How  long  will  we  be  able  to  be  alive? 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  IS  NOT  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  FUTURE 

NOR  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  PAST  BUT  SIMPLY 

MUSIC  PRESENT  WITH  US:  THIS  MOMENT,  NOW, 

THIS  NOW  MOMENT. 
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Something  remarkable  has  happened:  I was  asking  questions ; now  Vm 
quoting  from  a lecture  1 gave  years  ago.  Of  course  1 will  ask  some 
more  questions  later  on,  but  not  now:  I have  quoting  to  do. 

THAT  MOMENT  IS  ALWAYS  CHANGING.  ( I WAS  SILENT : NOW  I AM 

SPEAKING. ) HOW  CAN  WE  POSSIBLY  TELL  WHAT  CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC  IS,  SINCE  NOW  WERE  NOT  LISTENING  TO  IT,  WERE  LISTENING 
TO  A LECTURE  ABOUT  IT.  AND  THAT  ISN  T IT. 

THIS  IS  “TONGUE-WAGGING.”  REMOVED  AS  WE  ARE  THIS  MOMENT  FROM 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  ( WE  ARE  ONLY  THINKING  ABOUT  IT  ) EACH  ONE  OF  US 
IS  THINKING  HIS  OWN  THOUGHTS,  HIS  OWN  EXPERIENCE,  AND  EACH 
EXPERIENCE  IS  DIFFERENT  AND  EACH  EXPERIENCE  IS  CHANGING  AND  WHILE 
WE  ARE  THINKING  I AM  TALKING  AND  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  IS  CHANGING. 

LIKE  LIFE  IT  CHANGES.  IF  IT  WERE  NOT  CHANGING 

IT  WOULD  BE  DEAD,  AND,  OF  COURSE,  FOR  SOME  OF  US,  SOMETIMES 

IT  IS  DEAD,  BUT  AT  ANY  MOMENT  IT  CHANGES  AND  IS  LIVING  AGAIN. 

TALKING  FOR  A MOMENT  ABOUT  CONTEMPORARY  MILK: 

AT  ROOM  TEMPERATURE  IT  IS  CHANGING,  GOES  SOUR  ETC.,  AND 
THEN  A NEW  BOTTLE  ETC.,  UNLESS  BY  SEPARATING  IT  FROM  ITS  CHANGING 
BY  POWDERING  IT  OR  REFRIGERATION  ( WHICH  IS  A WAY  OF  SLOWING 

DOWN  ITS  LIVELINESS  ) ( THAT  IS  TO  SAY  MUSEUMS  AND  ACADEMIES  ARE 

WAYS  OF  PRESERVING)  WE  TEMPORARILY  SEPARATE  THINGS  FROM  LIFE 

(FROM  CHANGING)  BUT  AT  ANY  MOMENT  DESTRUCTION  MAY  COME  SUDDENLY 
AND  THEN  WHAT  HAPPENS  IS  FRESHER 

WHEN  WE  SEPARATE  MUSIC  FROM  LIFE  WHAT  WE  GET  IS  ART  ( A COMPENDIUM 
OF  MASTERPIECES  ) . WITH  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC,  WHEN  IT  IS  ACTUALLY 
CONTEMPORARY,  WE  HAVE  NO  TIME  TO  MAKE  THAT  SEPARATION  ( WHICH 
PROTECTS  US  FROM  LIVING  ) , AND  SO  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  IS 

NOT  SO  MUCH  ART  AS  IT  IS  LIFE  AND  ANY  ONE  MAKING  IT  NO  SOONER 
FINISHES  ONE  OF  IT  THAN  HE  BEGINS  MAKING  ANOTHER  JUST  AS  PEOPLE 
KEEP  ON  WASHING  DISHES,  BRUSHING  THEIR  TEETH,  GETTING  SLEEPY, 

AND  SO  ON.  VERY  FREQUENTLY  NO  ONE  KNOWS  THAT 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  IS  OR  COULD  BE  ART.  HE  SIMPLY  THINKS  IT  IS 

IRRITATING.  IRRITATING  ONE  WAY  OR  ANOTHER, 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY  KEEPING  US  FROM  OSSIFYING. 
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FOR  ANY  ONE  OF  US  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

IS  OR  COULD  BE  A WAY  OF  LIVING. 

SEVERAL  STORIES  OCCUR  TO  ME  THAT  I SHOULD  LIKE  TO  INTERPOLATE  . 

( IN  THE  SAME  WAY,  BY  THE  WAY,  THAT  WHILE  I AM  WRITING  THIS  THAT 
I AM  NOW  TALKING,  THE  TELEPHONE  KEEPS  RINGING  AND  THEN  CONTEMPORARY 
CONVERSATION  TAKES  PLACE  INSTEAD  OF  THIS  PARTICULAR  WAY  OF 

PREPARING  A LECTURE) . THE  FIRST  STORY 

is  from  the  Gospel  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  his  living  and  talking 

HAD  IMPRESSED  A MUSICIAN  WHO  BEGAN  TO  THINK  THAT  HE  SHOULD  GIVE 

UP  MUSIC  AND  BECOME  A DISCIPLE  OF  RAMAKRISHNA.  BUT  WHEN  HE  PROPOSED 

this,  Ramakrishna  said,  by  no  means.  remain 

a musician:  music  is  a means  of  rapid  transportation. 

RAPID  TRANSPORTATION,  THAT  IS,  TO  LIFE  “EVERLASTING,” 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  LIFE,  PERIOD.  ANOTHER  STORY  IS  THAT 

WHEN  I WAS  FIRST  AWARE  THAT  I WAS  TO  GIVE  THIS  TALK  I CONSULTED 

the  Book  of  Changes  and  obtained  by  tossing  coins  the  hexagram 

TO  INFLUENCE,  TO  STIMULATE.  SIX  AT  THE  TOP  MEANS  THE 

INFLUENCE  SHOWS  ITSELF  IN  THE  JAWS,  CHEEKS,  AND  TONGUE  AND  THE 

COMMENTARY  SAYS : THE  MOST  SUPERFICIAL  WAY  OF  TRYING  TO  INFLUENCE 

OTHERS  IS  THROUGH  TALK  THAT  HAS  NOTHING  REAL  BEHIND  IT.  THE 

INFLUENCE  PRODUCED  BY  SUCH  MERE  TONGUE-WAGGING  MUST  NECESSARILY 

REMAIN  INSIGNIFICANT.  HOWEVER,  I FIND  MYSELF  IN 

DISAGREEMENT  WITH  THE  COMMENTARY.  I SEE  NO  NECESSITY  TO  PUT 

SOMETHING  “REAL”  BEHIND  TONGUE- WAGGING.  I DO  NOT  SEE  THAT 

TONGUE- WAGGING  IS  ANY  MORE  SIGNIFICANT  OR  INSIGNIFICANT  THAN  ANY 

THING  ELSE.  IT  SEEMS  TO  ME  THAT  IT  IS  SIMPLY  A MATTER  OF 

GOING  ON  TALKING,  WHICH  IS  NEITHER  SIGNIFICANT  NOR  INSIGNIFICANT, 

NOR  GOOD  NOR  BAD,  BUT  SIMPLY  HAPPENING  TO  BE  THE  WAY  I AM  RIGHT 
NOW  LIVING  WHICH  IS  GIVING  A LECTURE  IN  ILLINOIS  WHICH  BRINGS  US 

BACK  TO  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC.  BUT  TAKING  OFF 

AGAIN  AND  RETURNING  TO  THE  Book  of  Changes:  THE  HEXAGRAM  ON  GRACE 
( WHICH  IS  THE  HEXAGRAM  ON  ART  ) DISCUSSES  THE  EFFECT  OF  A WORK 

OF  ART  AS  THOUGH  IT  WERE  A LIGHT  SHINING  ON  TOP  OF  A 

MOUNTAIN  PENETRATING  TO  A CERTAIN  EXTENT  THE  SURROUNDING  DARKNESS. 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  ART  IS  DESCRIBED  AS  BEING  ILLUMINATING, 
AND  THE  REST  OF  LIFE  AS  BEING  DARK.  NATURALLY  I DISAGREE. 
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IF  THERE  WERE  A PART  OF  LIFE  DARK  ENOUGH  TO  KEEP  OUT  OF  IT  A LIGHT 
FROM  ART,  I WOULD  WANT  TO  BE  IN  THAT  DARKNESS,  FUMBLING  AROUND  IF 
NECESSARY,  BUT  ALIVE  AND  I RATHER  THINK  THAT  CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC  WOULD  BE  THERE  IN  THE  DARK  TOO,  BUMPING  INTO  THINGS,  KNOCKING 
OTHERS  OVER  AND  IN  GENERAL  ADDING  TO  THE  DISORDER  THAT  CHARACTERIZES 
LIFE  ( IF  IT  IS  OPPOSED  TO  ART  ) RATHER  THAN  ADDING  TO  THE 
ORDER  AND  STABILIZED  TRUTH  BEAUTY  AND  POWER  THAT  CHARACTERIZE 

A MASTERPIECE  ( IF  IT  IS  OPPOSED  TO  LIFE  ) . AND  IS  IT?  YES 

IT  IS.  MASTERPIECES  AND  GENIUSES  GO  TOGETHER  AND  WHEN  BY 

RUNNING  FROM  ONE  TO  THE  OTHER  WE  MAKE  LIFE  SAFER  THAN  IT 

ACTUALLY  IS  WERE  APT  NEVER  TO  KNOW  THE  DANGERS  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  OR  EVEN  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  DRINK 

A GLASS  OF  WATER.  TO  HAVE  SOMETHING  BE  A MASTERPIECE  YOU 

HAVE  TO  HAVE  ENOUGH  TIME  TO  CLASSIFY  IT  AND  MAKE  IT  CLASSICAL. 

BUT  WITH  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  THERE  IS  NO  TIME  TO  DO 
ANYTHING  LIKE  CLASSIFYING.  ALL  YOU  CAN  DO  IS  SUDDENLY  LISTEN 

IN  THE  SAME  WAY  THAT  WHEN  YOU  CATCH  COLD  ALL 
YOU  CAN  DO  IS  SUDDENLY  SNEEZE.  UNFORTUNATELY 

EUROPEAN  THINKING  HAS  BROUGHT  IT  ABOUT  THAT  ACTUAL  THINGS  THAT 
HAPPEN  SUCH  AS  SUDDENLY  LISTENING  OR  SUDDENLY  SNEEZING  ARE  NOT 

CONSIDERED  PROFOUND.  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  A 

LECTURE  LAST  WINTER  AT  COLUMBIA,  SUZUKI  SAID  THAT  THERE  WAS  A 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ORIENTAL  THINKING  AND  EUROPEAN  THINKING, 

THAT  IN  EUROPEAN  THINKING  THINGS  ARE  SEEN  AS  CAUSING  ONE 
ANOTHER  AND  HAVING  EFFECTS,  WHEREAS  IN  ORIENTAL  THINKING 

THIS  SEEING  OF  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  IS  NOT  EMPHASIZED 
BUT  INSTEAD  ONE  MAKES  AN  IDENTIFICATION  WITH  WHAT  IS  HERE  AND 

NOW.  HE  THEN  SPOKE  OF  TWO  QUALITIES : UNIMPEDEDNESS 

AND  INTERPENETRATION.  NOW  THIS 

UNIMPEDEDNESS  IS  SEEING  THAT  IN  ALL  OF  SPACE  EACH  THING  AND 
EACH  HUMAN  BEING  IS  AT  THE  CENTER  AND  FURTHERMORE  THAT  EACH 
ONE  BEING  AT  THE  CENTER  IS  THE  MOST  HONORED 

ONE  OF  ALL.  INTERPENETRATION  MEANS  THAT  EACH  ONE  OF  THESE 

MOST  HONORED  ONES  OF  ALL  IS  MOVING  OUT  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS 
PENETRATING  AND  BEING  PENETRATED  BY  EVERY  OTHER  ONE  NO  MATTER 
WHAT  THE  TIME  OR  WHAT  THE  SPACE.  SO  THAT  WHEN  ONE  SAYS 
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THAT  THERE  IS  NO  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT,  WHAT  IS  MEANT  IS  THAT  THERE 

ARE  AN  INCALCULABLE  INFINITY  OF  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS,  THAT  IN  FACT 

EACH  AND  EVERY  THING  IN  ALL  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE  IS  RELATED  TO 

EACH  AND  EVERY  OTHER  THING  IN  ALL  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  THIS 

BEING  SO  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO  CAUTIOUSLY  PROCEED  IN  DUALISTIC 

TERMS  OF  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  OR  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE  UGLY 

OR  GOOD  AND  EVIL  BUT  RATHER  SIMPLY  TO  WALK  ON  “NOT  WONDERING,” 

TO  QUOTE  MEISIER  EcKHART,  “AM  I RIGHT  OR  DOING  SOMETHING  WRONG.” 

This  is  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sepember  of  1958  and  I still  have 

quite  a lot  to  say:  I’m  nowhere  near  the  end.  I have  four  questions  I must  ask. 

If,  as  we  have,  we  have  dropped  music,  does  that  mean  we  have  nothing  to  listen  to? 

Don’t  you  agree  with  Kafka  when  he  wrote,  “Psychology— never  again?” 

If  you  had  to  put  on  ten  fingers  the  music  you  would  take  with  you 
if  you  were  going  to  the  North  Pole,  what  would  you  put? 

Is  it  true  there  are  no  questions  that  are  really  important? 

Here’s  a little  information  you  may  find  informative  about  the  information  theory: 

FOURIER  ANALYSIS  ALLOWS  A FUNCTION  OF  TIME  (OR  ANY  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE)  TO  BE  EX- 
PRESSED IN  TERMS  OF  PERIODIC  (FREQUENCY)  COMPONENTS.  THE  FREQUENCY  COMPONENTS  ARE  OVER- 
ALL PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ENTIRE  SIGNAL.  BY  MEANS  OF  A FOURIER  ANALYSIS  ONE  CAN  EXPRESS  THE  VALUE 
OF  A SIGNAL  AT  ANY  POINT  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  OVER-ALL  FREQUENCY  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SIGNAL;  OR  VICE 
VERSA,  ONE  CAN  OBTAIN  THESE  OVER- ALL  PROPERTIES  FROM  THE  VALUES  OF  THE  SIGNAL  AT  ITS  VARIOUS 
POINTS. 

What  did  I say? 

Where  is  the  “should”  when  they  say  you  should  have  something  to  say? 

Three.  Actually  when  you  drop  something,  it’s  still  with  you,  wouldn’t  you  say? 

Four.  Where  would  you  drop  something  to  get  it  completely  away? 

Five.  Why  do  you  not  do  as  I do,  letting  go  of  each  thought  as  though  it  were  void? 

Six.  Why  do  you  not  do  as  I do,  letting  go  of  each  thought  as  though  it  were  rotten  wood? 

Why  do  you  not  do  as  I do,  letting  go  of  each  thought  as  though  it  were  a piece  of  stone? 

Why  do  you  not  do  as  I do,  letting  go  of  each  thought  as  though  it  were  the  cold  ashes  of  a 
fire  long  dead,  or  else  just  making  the  slight  response  suitable  to  the  occasion? 
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Nine.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  discovery  that  a measurable  entity  exists,  namely, 
the  energy  which  can  measure  mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  or  any  other  kind  of 
physical  activity,  and  can  measure  potential  as  well  as  actual  activity,  greatly 
simplifies  thinking  about  physical  phenomena? 

Do  you  agree  with  Boulez  when  he  says  what  he  says? 

Are  you  getting  hungry? 

Twelve.  Why  should  you  ( you  know  more  or  less  what  you’re  going  to  get ) ? 

Will  Boulez  be  there  or  did  he  go  away  when  I wasn’t  looking? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  number  12  was  given  up  but  the  idea  of  the  series  wasn’t? 

Or  was  it? 

And  if  not,  why  not? 

In  the  meantime,  would  you  like  to  hear  the  very  first  performance  of 
Christian  Wolffs  For  Piano  with  Preparations? 

What  in  heaven’s  name  are  they  going  to  serve  us  for  dinner,  and  what 
happens  afterwards? 

More  music? 

Living  or  dead,  that’s  the  big  question. 

When  you  get  sleepy,  do  you  go  to  sleep? 

Or  do  you  lie  awake? 

Why  do  I have  to  go  on  asking  questions? 

Is  it  the  same  reason  I have  to  go  on  writing  music? 

But  it’s  clear,  isn’t  it,  I’m  not  writing  music  right  now? 

Why  do  they  call  me  a composer,  then,  if  all  I do  is  ask  questions? 

If  one  of  us  says  that  all  twelve  tones  should  be  in  a row  and  another  says  they  shouldn’t, 
which  one  of  us  is  right? 

What  if  a B flat,  as  they  say,  just  comes  to  me? 

How  can  I get  it  to  come  to  me  of  itself,  not  just  pop  up  out  of  my 
memory,  taste,  and  psychology? 

How? 

Do  you  know  how? 

And  if  I did  or  somebody  else  did  find  a way  to  let  a sound  be  itself, 
would  everybody  within  earshot  be  able  to  listen  to  it? 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  so  many  people  to  listen? 

Why  do  they  start  talking  when  there  is  something  to  hear? 

Do  they  have  their  ears  not  on  the  sides  of  their  heads  but  situated  inside  their  mouths 
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so  that  when  they  hear  something  their  first  impulse  is  to  start  talking? 

The  situation  should  be  made  more  normal,  don’t  you  think? 

Why  don’t  they  keep  their  mouths  shut  and  their  ears  open? 

Are  they  stupid? 

And,  if  so,  why  don’t  they  try  to  hide  their  stupidity? 

Were  bad  manners  acquired  when  knowledge  of  music  was  acquired? 

Does  being  musical  make  one  automatically  stupid  and  unable  to  listen? 

Then  don’t  you  think  one  should  put  a stop  to  studying  music? 

Where  are  your  thinking  caps? 

we’re  passing  through  time  and  space,  our  ears  are  in  excellent  condition. 

A SOUND  IS  HIGH  OR  LOW,  SOFT  OR  LOUD,  OF  A CERTAIN  TIMBRE,  LASTS  A CERTAIN  LENGTH  OF  TIME, 
AND  HAS  AN  ENVELOPE. 

Is  it  high? 

Is  it  low? 

Is  it  in  the  middle? 

Is  it  soft? 

Is  it  loud? 

Are  there  two? 

Are  there  more  than  two? 

Is  it  a piano? 

Why  isn’t  it? 

Was  it  an  airplane? 

Is  it  a noise? 

Is  it  music? 

Is  it  softer  than  before? 

Is  it  supersonic? 

When  will  it  stop? 

What’s  coming? 

Is  it  time? 

Is  it  very  short? 

Very  long? 

Just  medium? 

If  I had  something  to  see,  would  it  be  theatre? 
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Is  sound  enough? 

What  more  do  I need? 

Don’t  I get  it  whether  I need  it  or  not? 

Is  it  a sound? 

Then,  again,  is  it  music? 

Is  music— the  word,  I mean— is  that  a sound? 
If  it  is,  is  music  music? 

Is  the  word  "music”  music? 

Does  it  communicate  anything? 

Must  it? 

If  it’s  high,  does  it? 

If  it’s  low,  does  it? 

If  it’s  in  the  middle,  does  it? 

If  it’s  soft,  does  it? 

If  it’s  loud,  does  it? 

If  it’s  an  interval,  does  it? 

What  is  an  interval? 

Is  an  interval  a chord? 

Is  a chord  an  aggregate? 

Is  an  aggregate  a constellation? 

What’s  a constellation? 

How  many  sounds  are  there  altogether? 
One  million? 

Ten  thousand? 

Eighty-eight? 

Do  I have  to  ask  ten  more? 

Do  I? 

Why? 

Why  do  I? 

Did  I decide  to  ask  so  many? 

Wasn’t  I taking  a risk? 

Was  I? 

Why  was  I? 

Will  it  never  stop? 

Why  won’t  it? 
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THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  SILENCE.  GET  THEE  TO  AN  ANECHOIC  CHAMBER  AND  HEAR  THERE  THY  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM  IN  OPERATION  AND  HEAR  THERE  THY  BLOOD  IN  CIRCULATION. 

I HAVE  NOTHING  TO  SAY  AND  I AM  SAYING  IT. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  if  I asked  thirty-three  more? 

Who’s  asking? 

Is  it  I who  ask? 

Don’t  I know  my  own  mind? 

Then  why  do  I ask  if  I don’t  know? 

Then  it’s  not  too  much  to  ask? 

Right? 

Then,  tell  me,  do  you  prefer  Bach  to  Beethoven? 

And  why? 

Would  you  like  to  hear  Quantitaten  by  Bo  Nilsson  whether  it’s 
performed  for  the  first  time  or  not? 

Has  any  one  seen  Meister  Eckhart  lately? 

Do  you  think  serious  music  is  serious  enough? 

Is  a seventh  chord  inappropriate  in  modem  music? 

What  about  fifths  and  octaves? 

What  if  the  seventh  chord  was  not  a seventh  chord? 

Doesn’t  it  seem  silly  to  go  on  asking  questions  when  there’s  so  much 
to  do  that’s  really  urgent? 

But  were  halfway  through,  aren’t  we? 

Shall  we  buck  up? 

Are  we  in  agreement  that  the  field  of  music  needs  to  be  enlivened? 

Do  we  disagree? 

On  what? 

Communication? 

If  I have  two  sounds,  are  they  related? 

If  someone  is  nearer  one  of  them  than  he  is  to  the  second,  is  he 
more  related  to  the  first  one? 

What  about  sounds  that  are  too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  them? 

Sounds  are  just  vibrations,  isn’t  that  true? 

Part  of  a vast  range  of  vibrations  including  radio  waves,  light, 
cosmic  rays,  isn’t  that  true? 
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Why  didn’t  I mention  that  before? 

Doesn’t  that  stir  the  imagination? 

Shall  we  praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow? 

Is  a sound  a blessing? 

I repeat,  is  a sound  a blessing? 

I repeat,  would  you  like  to  hear  Quantitaten  by  Bo  Nilsson  whether 
it’s  performed  for  the  first  time  or  not? 

The  Belgians  asked  me  about  the  avant-garde  in  America  and  this  is  what  I told  them: 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THERE  ARE  AS  MANY  WAYS  OF  WRITING  MUSIC  AS  THERE 
ARE  COMPOSERS.  THERE  IS  ALSO  NO  AVAILABLE  INFORMATION  AS  TO  WHAT  IS 
GOING  ON.  THERE  IS  NO  MAGAZINE  CONCERNED  WITH  MODERN  MUSIC.  PUBLISHERS 
ARE  NOT  INQUISITIVE.  THE  SOCIETIES  WHICH  ACTIVELY  EXIST  ( BROADCAST 
MUSIC  INC.,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSERS,  AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS)  ARE 
CONCERNED  WITH  ECONOMICS,  CURRENTLY  ENGAGED  IN  AN  IMPORTANT  LAWSUIT. 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THE  LEAGUE  OF  COMPOSERS  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  HAVE  FUSED,  THE  NEW  ORGANIZATION 
REPRESENTING  THE  CURRENT  INTEREST  IN  CONSOLIDATING  THE  ACQUISITIONS 

of  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky,  this  circle  has,  no  doubt,  an  avant-garde, 

BUT  IT  IS  A CAUTIOUS  ONE,  REFUSING  RISK.  ITS  MOST  ACCOMPLISHED 
AND  ADVENTUROUS  REPRESENTATIVE  IS  PROBABLY  MlLTON  BABBITT,  WHO,  IN 
CERTAIN  WORKS,  HAS  APPLIED  SERIAL  METHOD  TO  THE  SEVERAL  ASPECTS  OF 
SOUND.  THE  WORKS  FOR  MAGNETIC  TAPE  BY  LuENING  AND  USSACHEVSKY,  LOUIS 

and  Bebe  Barron,  are  not  properly  termed  avant-garde,  since  they 

MAINTAIN  CONVENTIONS  AND  ACCEPTED  VALUES.  THE  YOUNG  STUDY  WITH 
NEO-CLASSICISTS,  SO  THAT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AVANT-GARDE,  INFECTING  THEM, 

INDUCES  A CERTAIN  DODECAPHONY.  IN  THIS  SOCIAL  DARKNESS,  THEREFORE,  THE 

work  of  Earle  Brown,  Morton  Feldman,  and  Christian  Wolff  continues  to 

PRESENT  A BRILLIANT  LIGHT,  FOR  THE  REASON  THAT  AT  THE  SEVERAL  POINTS 
OF  NOTATION,  PERFORMANCE,  AND  AUDITION,  ACTION  IS  PROVOCATIVE.  NONE 
OF  THESE  USES  SERIAL  METHOD.  BROWNS  NOTATION  IN  SPACE  EQUAL  TO  TIME 
TENDS  CURRENTLY  TO  FINE  PRECISION  OF  DIRECTIVE.  WOLFF’S  INTRODUCTION 
IN  DURATIONS  OF  SPLIT  AND  PARTIAL  GRUPETTOS,  IN  TEMPI  THAT  OF  ZERO, 

TENDS  OPPOSITELY.  THE  GRAPHS  OF  FELDMAN  GIVE  WITHIN  LIMITS  EXTREME 
FREEDOM  OF  ACTION  TO  THE  PERFORMER. 
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They  also— the  Belgians,  that  is— asked  me  whether  the  American  avant-garde  follows 
the  same  direction  as  the  European  one  and  this  is  what  I told  them: 

THE  AMERICAN  AVANT-GARDE,  RECOGNIZING  THE  PROVOCATIVE  CHARACTER  OF 
CERTAIN  EUROPEAN  WORKS,  OF  PlERRE  BOULEZ,  KARLHEINZ  STOCKHAUSEN, 

Henri  Pousseur,  Bo  Nilsson,  Bengt  Hambraeus,  has  in  its  concerts 

PRESENTED  THEM  IN  PERFORMANCES,  NOTABLY  BY  DAVID  TuDOR,  PIANIST.  THAT 
THESE  WORKS  ARE  SERIAL  IN  METHOD  DIMINISHES  SOMEWHAT  THE  INTEREST 
THEY  ENJOIN.  BUT  THE  THOROUGHNESS  OF  THE  METHODS  APPLICATION  BRINGING 
A SITUATION  REMOVED  FROM  CONVENTIONAL  EXPECTATION  FREQUENTLY 
OPENS  THE  EAR.  HOWEVER,  THE  EUROPEAN  WORKS  PRESENT  A HARMONIOUSNESS, 

A DRAMA,  OR  A POETRY  WHICH,  REFERRING  MORE  TO  THEIR  COMPOSERS  THAN  TO 
THEIR  HEARERS,  MOVES  IN  DIRECTIONS  NOT  SHARED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ONES. 

MANY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WORKS  ENVISAGE  EACH  AUDITOR  AS  CENTRAL,  SO 
THAT  THE  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  A CONCERT  DO  NOT  OPPOSE  AUDIENCE 
TO  PERFORMERS  BUT  DISPOSE  THE  LATTER  AROUND-AMONG  THE  FORMER,  BRINGING 
A UNIQUE  ACOUSTICAL  EXPERIENCE  TO  EACH  PAIR  OF  EARS.  ADMITTEDLY,  A 
SITUATION  OF  THIS  COMPLEXITY  IS  BEYOND  CONTROL,  YET  IT  RESEMBLES 
A LISTENER’S  SITUATION  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  A CONCERT— DAILY  EXPERIENCE, 

THAT  IS.  IT  APPEARS  SUCH  A CONTINUUM  IS  NOT  PART  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
OBJECTIVE,  SINCE  IT  DISSOLVES  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  “art”  AND  “LIFE.” 

TO  THE  UNEXPERIENCED,  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  EUROPEANS  AND  THE 
AMERICANS  LIES  IN  THAT  THE  LATTER  INCLUDE  MORE  SILENCE  IN  THEIR  WORKS. 

IN  THIS  VIEW  THE  MUSIC  OF  NlLSSON  APPEARS  AS  INTERMEDIATE,  THAT  OF 

Boulez  and  of  the  author  as  in  opposition,  this  superficial  difference 

IS  ALSO  PROFOUND.  WHEN  SILENCE,  GENERALLY  SPEAKING,  IS  NOT  IN 
EVIDENCE,  THE  WILL  OF  THE  COMPOSER  IS.  INHERENT  SILENCE  IS  EQUIVALENT 
TO  DENIAL  OF  THE  WILL.  “TAKING  A NAP,  I POUND  THE  RICE.”  NEVERTHELESS, 

CONSTANT  ACTIVITY  MAY  OCCUR  HAVING  NO  DOMINANCE  OF  WILL  IN  IT. 

NEITHER  AS  SYNTAX  NOR  STRUCTURE,  BUT  ANALOGOUS  TO  THE  SUM  OF  NATURE, 

IT  WILL  HAVE  ARISEN  PURPOSELESSLY. 

It’s  getting  late,  isn’t  it? 

I still  have  two  things  to  do,  so  what  I want  to  know  is : Would  you  like  to  hear 
Quantitaten  by  Bo  Nilsson  whether  it’s  performed  for  the  first  time  or  not? 
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I must  read  a little  from  an  article  by  Christian  Wolff.  Here’s  what  he  says: 

NOTABLE  QUALITIES  OF  THIS  MUSIC,  WHETHER  ELECTRONIC  OR  NOT,  ARE  MONOTONY 
AND  THE  IRRITATION  THAT  ACCOMPANIES  IT.  THE  MONOTONY  MAY  LIE  IN 
SIMPLICITY  OR  DELICACY,  STRENGTH  OR  COMPLEXITY.  COMPLEXITY  TENDS  TO 
REACH  A POINT  OF  NEUTRALIZATION : CONTINUOUS  CHANGE  RESULTS  IN  A CERTAIN 
SAMENESS.  THE  MUSIC  HAS  A STATIC  CHARACTER.  IT  GOES  IN  NO  PARTICULAR 
DIRECTION.  THERE  IS  NO  NECESSARY  CONCERN  WITH  TIME  AS  A MEASURE  OF 
DISTANCE  FROM  A POINT  IN  THE  PAST  TO  A POINT  IN  THE  FUTURE,  WITH  LINEAR 
CONTINUITY  ALONE.  IT  IS  NOT  A QUESTION  OF  GETTING  ANYWHERE,  OF 
MAKING  PROGRESS,  OR  HAVING  COME  FROM  ANYWHERE  IN  PARTICULAR,  OF  TRADITION 
OR  FUTURISM.  THERE  IS  NEITHER  NOSTALGIA  NOR  ANTICIPATION.  OFTEN 
THE  STRUCTURE  OF  A PIECE  IS  CIRCULAR:  THE  SUCCESSION  OF  ITS  PARTS  IS 

variable,  as  in  Pousseur’s  Exercises  de  Piano  and  Stockhausen’s  Klavierstiick  XI. 
in  Cage’s  recent  work  the  notation  itself  can  be  circular, 

THE  SUCCESSION  OF  NOTES  ON  A STAVE  NOT  NECESSARILY  INDICATING  THEIR 
SEQUENCE  IN  TIME,  THAT  IS,  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  PERFORMED.  ONE 
MAY  HAVE  TO  READ  NOTES  ON  A CIRCLE,  IN  TWO  “VOICES”  GOING  IN  OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS  SIMULTANEOUSLY.  AN  ASPECT  OF  TIME  DISSOLVES.  AND  THE  EUROPEANS 
OFTEN  VIEW  ORGANIZATION  AS  "GLOBAL,”  WHEREBY  BEGINNINGS  AND  ENDS 
ARE  NOT  POINTS  ON  A LINE  BUT  LIMITS  OF  A PIECES  MATERIAL  ( FOR  EXAMPLE, 

PITCH  RANGES  OR  POSSIBLE  COMBINATIONS  OF  TIMBRES)  WHICH  MAY  BE  TOUCHED 
AT  ANY  TIME  DURING  THE  PIECE.  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  PIECE  ARE  EXPRESSED, 

NOT  AT  MOMENTS  OF  TIME  WHICH  MARK  A SUCCESSION,  BUT  AS  MARGINS  OF  A 
SPATIAL  PROJECTION  OF  THE  TOTAL  SOUND  STRUCTURE. 

AS  FOR  THE  QUALITY  OF  IRRITATION,  THAT  IS  A MORE  SUBJECTIVE  MATTER. 

ONE  MIGHT  SAY  THAT  IT  IS  AT  LEAST  PREFERABLE  TO  SOOTHING,  EDIFYING, 

EXALTING,  AND  SIMILAR  QUALITIES.  ITS  SOURCE  IS,  OF  COURSE,  PRECISELY 
IN  MONOTONY,  NOT  IN  ANY  FORMS  OF  AGGRESSION  OR  EMPHASIS.  IT  IS  THE 
IMMOBILITY  OF  MOTION.  AND  IT  ALONE,  PERHAPS,  IS  TRULY  MOVING. 

And  now  I have  to  read  a story  from  Kwang-Tse  and  then  I’m  finished: 

Yun  Kiang,  rambling  to  the  East,  having  been  borne  along  on  a gentle  breeze, 
suddenly  encountered  Hung  Mung,  who  was  rambling  about,  slapping  his  buttocks  and 
hopping  like  a bird.  Amazed  at  the  sight,  Yun  Kiang  stood  reverentially  and  said  to 
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the  other,  “Venerable  Sir,  who  are  you  ? and  why  are  you  doing  this?”  Hung  Mung  went 
on  slapping  his  buttocks  and  hopping  like  a bird,  but  replied,  “I’m  enjoying  myself.” 

Yun  Kiang  said,  “I  wish  to  ask  you  a question.”  Hung  Mung  lifted  up  his  head,  looked  at 
the  stranger,  and  said,  “Pooh !”  Yun  Kiang,  however,  continued,  “The  breath  of  heaven 
is  out  of  harmony ; the  breath  of  earth  is  bound  up ; the  six  elemental  influences  do  not  act 
in  concord ; the  four  seasons  do  not  observe  their  proper  times.  Now  I wish  to  blend  together 
the  essential  qualities  of  those  six  influences  in  order  to  nourish  all  living  things.  How  shall 
I go  about  it?”  Hung  Mung  slapped  his  buttocks,  hopped  about,  and  shook  his  head,  saying, 
“I  do  not  know ; I do  not  know !” 

Yun  Kiang  could  not  pursue  his  question ; but  three  years  afterwards,  when  again 
rambling  in  the  East,  as  he  was  passing  by  the  wild  of  Sung,  he  happened  to  meet 
Hung  Mung.  Delighted  with  the  rencontre,  he  hastened  to  him,  and  said, 

“Have  you  forgotten  me,  O Heaven  ? Have  you  forgotten  me,  O Heaven  ?”  At  the  same 
time,  he  bowed  twice  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  wishing  to  receive  his  instructions. 

Hung  Mung  said,  “Wandering  listlessly  about,  I know  not  what  I seek;  carried  on  by  a 
wild  impulse,  I know  not  where  I am  going.  I wander  about  in  the  strange  manner  which 
you  have  seen,  and  see  that  nothing  proceeds  without  method  and  order — what  more 
should  I know?”  Yun  Kiang  replied,  “I  also  seem  carried  on  by  an  aimless  influence,  and 
yet  people  follow  me  wherever  I go.  I cannot  help  their  doing  so.  But  now  as  they  thus 
imitate  me,  I wish  to  hear  a word  from  you.”  The  other  said,  “What  disturbs  the  regular 
method  of  Heaven,  comes  into  collision  with  the  nature  of  things,  prevents  the 
accomplishment  of  the  mysterious  operation  of  Heaven,  scatters  the  herds  of  animals, 
makes  the  birds  sing  at  night,  is  calamitous  to  vegetation,  and  disastrous  to  all  insects ; 
all  this  is  owing,  I conceive,  to  the  error  of  governing  men.”  “What  then,”  said  Yun  Kiang, 
“shall  I do  ?”  “Ah,”  said  the  other,  “you  will  only  injure  them ! I will  leave  you  in  my 
dancing  way,  and  return  to  my  place.”  Yun  Kiang  rejoined,  “It  has  been  difficult  to  get  this 
meeting  with  you,  O Heaven ! I should  like  to  hear  from  you  a word  more.” 

Hung  Mung  said,  “Ah ! your  mind  needs  to  be  nourished.  Do  you  only  take  the  position  of 
doing  nothing,  and  things  will  of  themselves  become  transformed.  Neglect  your  body ; 
cast  out  from  you  your  power  of  hearing  and  sight ; forget  what  you  have  in  common  with 
things ; cultivate  a grand  similarity  with  the  chaos  of  the  plastic  ether ; unloose  your  mind ; 
set  your  spirit  free ; be  still  as  if  you  had  no  soul.  Of  all  the  multitude  of  things,  every  one 
returns  to  its  root,  and  does  not  know  that  it  is  doing  so.  They  all  are  as  in  the  state  of 
chaos,  and  during  all  their  existence  they  do  not  leave  it.  If  they  knew  that  they  were 
returning  to  their  root,  they  would  be  consciously  leaving  it.  They  do  not  ask  its  name ; 
they  do  not  seek  to  spy  out  their  nature ; and  thus  it  is  that  things  come  to  life  of  themselves.” 
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Yun  Kiang  said,  “Heaven,  you  have  conferred  on  me  the  knowledge  of  your 
operation  and  revealed  to  me  the  mystery  of  it.  All  my  life  I have  been  seeking  for  it,  and 
now  I have  obtained  it.”  He  then  bowed  twice  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  arose, 
took  his  leave,  and  walked  away. 


One  day  when  I was  across  the  hall  visiting  Sonya  Sekula,  I noticed  that  she  was  painting  left-handed. 
I said,  “Sonya,  aren’t  you  right-handed?”  She  said,  “Yes,  but  I might  lose  the  use  of  my  right  hand,  and  so 
I’m  practicing  using  my  left.”  I laughed  and  said,  “What  if  you  lose  the  use  of  both  hands?”  She  was  busy 
painting  and  didn’t  bother  to  reply.  Next  day  when  I visited  her,  she  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  painting  with 
difficulty,  for  she  was  holding  the  brush  between  two  toes  of  her  left  foot. 

Morris  Graves  introduced  Xenia  and  me  to  a miniature  island  in  Puget  Sound  at  Deception  Pass.  To 
get  there  we  traveled  from  Seattle  about  seventy-five  miles  north  and  west  to  Anacortes  Island,  then  south 
to  the  Pass,  where  we  parked.  We  walked  along  a rocky  beach  and  then  across  a sandy  stretch  that  was 
passable  only  at  low  tide  to  another  island,  continuing  through  some  luxuriant  woods  up  a hill  where  now 
and  then  we  had  views  of  the  surrounding  waters  and  distant  islands,  until  finally  we  came  to  a small  foot- 
bridge that  led  to  our  destination— an  island  no  larger  than,  say,  a modest  home.  This  island  was  carpeted 
with  flowers  and  was  so  situated  that  all  of  Deception  Pass  was  visible  from  it,  just  as  though  we  were 
in  the  best  seats  of  an  intimate  theatre.  While  we  were  lying  there  on  that  bed  of  flowers,  some  other 
people  came  across  the  footbridge.  One  of  them  said  to  another,  “You  come  all  this  way  and  then  when 
you  get  here  there’s  nothing  to  see.” 

A composer  friend  of  mine  who  spent  some  time  in  a mental  rehabilitation  center  was  encouraged 
to  do  a good  deal  of  bridge  playing.  After  one  game,  his  partner  was  criticizing  his  play  of  an  ace  on  a 
trick  which  had  already  been  won.  My  friend  stood  up  and  said,  “If  you  think  I came  to  the  loony  bin 
to  learn  to  play  bridge,  you’re  crazy.” 
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The  two  articles  which  follow  are  technical.  Information  regarding  other 
compositional  means  may  he  found  in  the  brochure  accompanying  George 
Avakians  recording  of  my  twenty-five-year  retrospective  concert  at 
Town  Hall  in  1958. 

The  first  article  was  my  part  of  Four  Musicians  at  Work  which  was  published 
in  trans/formation.  Volume  1,  Number  3 (New  York  City,  1952). 


COMPOSITION 

To  Describe  the  Process  of  Composition  Used  in 
Music  of  Changes  and  Imaginary  Landscape  No.  4 

My  recent  work  ( Imaginary  Landscape  No.  IV  for  twelve  radios  and  the 
Music  of  Changes  for  piano)  is  structurally  similar  to  my  earlier  work: 
based  on  a number  of  measures  having  a square  root,  so  that  the  large 
lengths  have  the  same  relation  within  the  whole  that  the  small  lengths  have 
within  a unit  of  it.  Formerly,  however,  these  lengths  were  time-lengths, 
whereas  in  the  recent  work  the  lengths  exist  only  in  space,  the  speed  of 
travel  through  this  space  being  unpredictable. 

What  brings  about  this  unpredictability  is  the  use  of  the  method  estab- 
lished in  the  I-Ching  ( Book  of  Changes ) for  the  obtaining  of  oracles,  that 
of  tossing  three  coins  six  times. 

Three  coins  tossed  once  yield  four  lines:  three  heads,  broken  with  a 
circle;  two  tails  and  a head,  straight;  two  heads  and  a tail,  broken;  three 
tails,  straight  with  a circle.  Three  coins  tossed  thrice  yield  eight  trigrams 
( written  from  the  base  up ) : chien,  three  straight;  chen,  straight,  broken, 
broken;  kan,  broken,  straight,  broken;  ken,  broken,  broken,  straight;  kun, 
three  broken;  sun,  broken,  straight,  straight;  li,  straight,  broken,  straight; 
tui,  straight,  straight,  broken.  Three  coins  tossed  six  times  yield  sixty-four 
hexagrams  (two  trigrams,  the  second  written  above  the  first)  read  in  refer- 
ence to  a chart  of  the  numbers  1 to  64  in  a traditional  arrangement  having 
eight  divisions  horizontally  corresponding  to  the  eight  lower  trigrams  and 
eight  divisions  vertically  corresponding  to  the  eight  upper  trigrams.  A 
hexagram  having  lines  with  circles  is  read  twice,  first  as  written,  then  as 
changed.  Thus,  chien-chien,  straight  lines  with  circles,  is  read  first  as  1, 
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then  as  kun-kun,  2;  whereas  chien-chien,  straight  lines  without  circles,  is 
read  only  as  1. 

Charts  are  made  of  an  equal  number  of  elements  (sixty -four)  which 
refer  to  Superpositions  (one  chart)  (how  many  events  are  happening  at 
once  during  a given  structural  space);  Tempi  (one  chart);  Durations  (n, 
the  number  of  possible  superpositions,  in  these  works,  eight  charts ) ; Sounds 
( eight  charts ) ; Dynamics  ( eight  charts ) . 

Where  there  are  eight  charts,  four  at  any  instant  are  mobile  and  four 
immobile  ( mobile  means  an  element  passes  into  history  once  used,  giving 
place  to  a new  one;  immobile  means  an  element,  though  used,  remains  to 
be  used  again) . Which  charts  are  which  is  determined  by  the  first  toss  at  a 
large  unit  structural  point,  an  odd  number  bringing  about  a change,  an 
even  number  maintaining  the  previous  status. 

The  Tempi  and  Superpositions  charts,  however,  remain  unchanged 
through  the  entire  work. 

In  the  charts  for  sounds  thirty-two  of  the  elements  ( the  even  numbers ) 
are  silences.  The  sounds  themselves  are  single,  aggregates  ( cf.  the  accord 
sometimes  obtained  on  a prepared  piano  when  only  one  key  is  depressed), 
or  complex  situations  ( constellations ) in  time  ( cf . the  Chinese  characters 
made  with  several  strokes ) . Sounds  of  indefinite  pitch  ( noises ) are  free  to 
be  used  without  any  restriction.  Those  of  definite  pitch  are  taken  as  being 
twelve  in  number.  In  any  chart  for  sounds  ( there  being  thirty-two  sounds ) 
two  squares  (four  times  four)  exist,  one  above  the  other.  Reading  horizon- 
tally or  vertically,  one  reads  all  twelve  tones.  In  the  case  of  the  mobility  of 
sounds  (disappearance  into  history)  four  in  succession  also  produce  the 
twelve  tones,  with  or  without  noises  and  repetitions.  In  the  case  of  “inter- 
ference” ( the  appearance  of  a sound  having  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  previously  sounded  situation)  the  characteristics 
that  produce  the  interference  are  omitted  from  the  newly  appearing  sound 
or  cut  short  in  the  situation  that  has  previously  sounded.  In  the  radio  piece, 
numbers  on  a tuning  dial  are  written  instead  of  sounds,  whatever  happens 
being  acceptable  (station,  static,  silence). 

In  the  charts  for  dynamics  only  sixteen  numbers  produce  changes  ( one, 
five,  nine,  etc. ) ; the  others  maintain  the  previous  status.  These  are  either 
dynamic  levels  or  accents  (in  the  piano  piece);  levels,  diminuendi,  and 
crescendi  in  the  radio  piece.  In  the  piano  piece,  combinations  of  dynamic 
levels  (e.g.  fff  >p)  indicate  accents;  in  the  case  of  a sound  complex  in  time 
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this  may  become  a diminuendo  or  (by  retrograde  interpretation)  a cre- 
scendo, or  derived  complex. 

In  the  charts  for  durations  there  are  sixty-four  elements  ( since  silence 
also  has  length).  Through  use  of  fractions  (e.g.  %;  % + % -|-  % ) meas- 
ured following  a standard  scale  (2%  cm.  equals  a crotchet),  these 
durations  are,  for  the  purposes  of  musical  composition,  practically  infinite 
in  number.  The  note  stem  appears  in  space  at  a point  corresponding  to  the 
appearance  of  the  sound  in  time,  that  is  if  one  reads  at  the  tempo,  or  chang- 
ing tempo  indicated.  Given  fractions  of  a quarter,  half,  dotted  half  and 
whole  note  up  to  %,  simple  addition  of  fractions  is  the  method  employed 
for  the  generating  of  durations.  Because  addition  is  the  generating  means 
employed,  the  durations  may  be  said  to  be  “segmented.”  These  segments 
may  be  permuted  and/or  divided  by  two  or  three  ( simple  nodes ) . A sound 
may  then  express  the  duration  by  beginning  at  any  one  of  these  several 
points. 

A way  of  relating  durations  to  sounds  has  been  thought  of  in  the  course 
of  this  work  but  not  in  it  utilized:  to  let  four  durations  equal  a specified 
length  ( on  the  chart,  horizontally  or  vertically  and  in  mobility  four  in  suc- 
cession )— this  specified  length  being  subject  to  change. 

The  chart  for  Tempi  has  thirty-two  elements,  the  blanks  maintaining 
the  previous  tempo. 

Each  one  of  the  events  one  to  eight  is  worked  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  composition.  For  instance,  the  eighth  one  is  present  from 
beginning  to  end  but  may  sound  only  during  a structural  space  that  has 
been  defined  by  a toss  ( for  Superpositions ) of  fifty-seven  to  sixty-four.  It  is 
then  not  only  present  but  possibly  audible.  It  becomes  actually  audible  if  a 
sound  is  tossed  (rather  than  a silence)  and  if  the  duration  tossed  is  of  a 
length  that  does  not  carry  the  sound  beyond  the  structural  space  open  to  it. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  make  a musical  composition  the  continuity  of 
which  is  free  of  individual  taste  and  memory  ( psychology ) and  also  of  the 
literature  and  “traditions”  of  the  art.  The  sounds  enter  the  time-space  cen- 
tered within  themselves,  unimpeded  by  service  to  any  abstraction,  their 
360  degrees  of  circumference  free  for  an  infinite  play  of  interpenetration. 

Value  judgments  are  not  in  the  nature  of  this  work  as  regards  either 
composition,  performance,  or  listening.  The  idea  of  relation  (the  idea:  2) 
being  absent,  anything  (the  idea:  1)  may  happen.  A “mistake”  is  beside 
the  point,  for  once  anything  happens  it  authentically  is. 
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This  article,  translated  into  German  by  Christian  Wolff,  first  appeared  in 
Die  Reihe  No.  3 ( Vienna , 1957 ) . The  English  text  was  printed  in  the  Universal 
Edition  of  Die  Reihe  No.  3,  copyright  1959  by  Theodore  Presser  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  by  whose  permission  it  is  reprinted  here. 


To  Describe  the  Process  of  Composition  Used  in 
M usk  for  Piano  2 1 -52 

1.  Given  ink,  pen,  and  sheets  of  transparent  paper  of  determined  dimensions,  a master  page 
(without  notations)  is  made,  having  four  total  systems.  “Total”  here  means  having  enough  space 
above  and  below  each  staff  to  permit  its  being  either  bass  or  treble.  Thus,  there  being  the  conven- 
tional two  staves  ( one  for  each  hand ) , each  has  enough  space  above  it  to  accommodate  nine  ledger 
lines  (as  equidistant  as  those  of  the  staves)  and  below  it  to  accommodate  six  ledger  lines  plus 
(leaving  room  for  the  extreme  low  piano  key  and  string) . Between  the  two  there  is  a narrow  space, 
bisected  by  a line,  allowing  for  the  notation  of  noises  produced  by  hand  or  beater  upon  the  interior 
(above  the  line)  or  exterior  (below  the  line)  piano  construction.  Measurements  are  such  that  the 
entire  sheet  ( within  margins ) is  potentially  useful. 

2.  Laying  the  master  page  aside,  chance  operations  derived  from  the  I-Ching  and  channeled 
within  certain  limits  ( 1-128  for  21-36;  1-32  for  37-52 ) (which  are  established  in  relation  to  relative 
difficulty  of  performance)  are  employed  to  determine  the  number  of  sounds  per  page. 

3.  A blank  sheet  of  transparent  paper  is  then  placed  so  that  its  pointal  imperfections  may  readily 
be  observed.  That  number  of  imperfections  corresponding  to  the  determined  number  of  sounds  is 
intensified  with  pencil. 

4.  Placing  the  penciled  sheet  in  a registered  way  upon  the  master  page,  first  the  staves  and 
interline  and  then  the  ledger  lines  where  necessary  are  inscribed  in  ink.  Secondly,  conventional 
whole  notes  are  written  in  ink  wherever  a penciled  point  falls  within  the  area  of  staves  or  ledger 
lines,  inked-in  notes  ( crotchets  without  stems ) being  written  wherever  such  a point  falls  within  the 
space  between  the  two  staves.  This  operation  is  done  roughly,  since,  through  the  use  of  conventional 
lines  and  spaces,  points  faffing  in  the  latter  are  in  the  majority.  Thus  it  is  determined  that  a point, 
though  not  on  a line,  is  actually  more  nearly  so  than  it  is  at  the  center  of  the  adjacent  space. 

5.  Eight  single  coin  tosses  are  made  determining  the  clefs,  bass  or  treble,  and  inscribed  in  ink. 
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6.  The  sixty-four  possibilities  of  the  1-Ching  are  divided  by  chance  operations  into  three  groups 
relative  to  three  categories:  normal  (played  on  the  keyboard);  muted;  and  plucked  (the  two  latter 
played  on  the  strings ) . For  example,  having  tossed  numbers  6 and  44,  a number  1 through  5 will 
produce  a normal;  6 through  43  a muted;  44  through  64  a plucked  piano  tone.  A certain  weight  of 
probability  exists  in  favor  of  the  second  and  third  categories.  Though  this  has  not  appeared  to  be  of 
consequence,  it  indicates  a possible  change  in  “technique.”  The  categories  having  been  determined, 
notations  (M  and  P)  are  conveniently  placed  in  reference  to  the  notes. 

A similar  procedure  is  followed  to  determine  whether  a tone  is  natural,  sharp,  or  flat,  the 
procedure  being  altered,  of  course,  for  the  two  extreme  keys  where  only  two  possibilities  exist. 

7.  The  notation  of  the  composition  is  thus  completed.  Much  that  occurs  in  performance  has 
not  been  determined.  Therefore,  the  following  note  is  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  manuscript:  “These 
pieces  constitute  two  groups  of  sixteen  pieces  (21-36;  37-52 ) which  may  be  played  alone  or  together 
and  with  or  without  Music  for  Piano  4-19.1  Their  length  in  time  is  free;  there  may  or  may  not  be 
silence  between  them;  they  may  be  overlapped.  Given  a programed  time  length,  the  pianists  may 
make  a calculation  such  that  their  concert  will  fill  it.  Duration  of  individual  tones  and  dynamics  are 
free.” 


COMMENTARY 

A performance  is  characterized  by  the  programed  time  length  calculated  beforehand  and  adhered 
to  through  the  use  of  a stop  watch.  This  is  primarily  of  use  in  relation  to  an  entire  page,  secondarily 
of  use  in  relation,  to  say,  a system;  for  it  is  possible  that,  though  the  space  of  the  page  is  here  equal  to 
time,  the  performance  being  realized  by  a human  being  rather  than  a machine,  such  space  may  be 
interpreted  as  moving,  not  only  constantly,  but  faster  or  slower.  Thus,  finally,  nothing  has  been 
determined  by  the  notation  as  far  as  performance  time  is  concerned.  And,  as  concerns  timbre  (the 
noises,  the  three  categories)  next  to  nothing  has  been  determined.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
P is  interpreted  as  meaning  a plucked  muted  string  or  M a muted  plucked  string.  Nor,  indeed,  have 
the  points  on  the  strings  where  these  latter  operations  are  to  be  made  been  indicated.  And— and  this 
may  be  considered  a fundamental  omission— nothing  has  been  indicated  regarding  the  architecture 
of  the  room  in  which  the  music  is  to  be  played  and  the  placement  ( customarily  distant  one  from 
another)  of  the  instruments  (how  many?)  therein.  All  these  elements,  evidently  of  paramount 
importance,  point  the  question:  What  has  been  composed? 

1 The  composition  of  these  pieces  followed  a different  procedure  and,  furthermore,  did  not  include  interior  and 
exterior  construction  noises. 
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This  article  first  appeared  in  the  March  1949  issue  of  The  Tiger’s  Eye,  a 
journal  edited  by  Ruth  and  John  Stephan  from.  Bleecker  Street  in  New  York. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  Frederick  Goldbeck,  who  changed  the  title 
to  Raison  d’etre  de  la  musique  modeme.  This  was  published  in  Contrepoints 
(Paris)  later  in  the  same  year. 


FORERUNNERS  OF  MODERN  MUSIC 


The  purpose  of  music 

Music  is  edifying,  for  from  time  to  time  it  sets  the  soul  in  operation.  The  soul  is  the 
gatherer-together  of  the  disparate  elements  (Meister  Eckhart),  and  its  work  fills 
one  with  peace  and  love. 

Definitions 

Structure  in  music  is  its  divisibility  into  successive  parts  from  phrases  to  long 
sections.  Form  is  content,  the  continuity.  Method  is  the  means  of  controlling  the 
continuity  from  note  to  note.  The  material  of  music  is  sound  and  silence.  Inte- 
grating these  is  composing. 

Strategy 

Structure  is  properly  mind-controlled.  Both  delight  in  precision,  clarity,  and  the 
observance  of  rules.  Whereas  form  wants  only  freedom  to  be.  It  belongs  to  the 
heart;  and  the  law  it  observes,  if  indeed  it  submits  to  any,  has  never  been  and  never 
will  be  written.1  Method  may  be  planned  or  improvised  (it  makes  no  difference: 
in  one  case,  the  emphasis  shifts  towards  thinking,  in  the  other  towards  feeling;  a 
piece  for  radios  as  instruments  would  give  up  the  matter  of  method  to  accident). 
Likewise,  material  may  be  controlled  or  not,  as  one  chooses.  Normally  the  choice 
of  sounds  is  determined  by  what  is  pleasing  and  attractive  to  the  ear:  delight  in 
the  giving  or  receiving  of  pain  being  an  indication  of  sickness. 

1 Any  attempt  to  exclude  the  “irrational”  is  irrational.  Any  composing  strategy  which  is  wholly  "rational”  is 
irrational  in  the  extreme. 
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Refrain 


Activity  involving  in  a single  process  the  many,  turning  them,  even  though  some 
seem  to  be  opposites,  towards  oneness,  contributes  to  a good  way  of  life. 

The  plot  thickens 

When  asked  why,  God  being  good,  there  was  evil  in  the  world,  Sri  Ramakrishna  said: 
To  thicken  the  plot. 

The  aspect  of  composition  that  can  properly  be  discussed  with  the  end  in  view  of 
general  agreement  is  structure,  for  it  is  devoid  of  mystery.  Analysis  is  at  home  here. 

Schools  teach  the  making  of  structures  by  means  of  classical  harmony.  Out- 
side school,  however  ( e.g .,  Satie  and  Webern),  a different  and  correct2  structural 
means  reappears:  one  based  on  lengths  of  time.3,4 

In  the  Orient,  harmonic  structure  is  traditionally  unknown,  and  unknown 
with  us  in  our  pre-Renaissance  culture.  Harmonic  structure  is  a recent  Occidental 
phenomenon,  for  the  past  century  in  a process  of  disintegration.5 
Atonality 6 has  happened 

The  disintegration  of  harmonic  structure  is  commonly  known  as  atonality.  All  that 
is  meant  is  that  two  necessary  elements  in  harmonic  structure— the  cadence,  and 
modulating  means— have  lost  their  edge.  Increasingly,  they  have  become  ambig- 
uous, whereas  their  very  existence  as  structural  elements  demands  clarity  ( single- 
ness of  reference).  Atonality  is  simply  the  maintenance  of  an  ambiguous  tonal  state 
of  affairs.  It  is  the  denial  of  harmony  as  a structural  means.  The  problem  of  a 
composer  in  a musical  world  in  this  state  is  to  supply  another  structural  means,7 

* Sound  has  four  characteristics:  pitch,  timbre,  loudness,  and  duration.  The  opposite  and  necessary  coexistent 
of  sound  is  silence.  Of  the  four  characteristics  of  sound,  only  duration  involves  both  sound  and  silence.  Therefore, 
a structure  based  on  durations  (rhythmic:  phrase,  time  lengths)  is  correct  (corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the 
material),  whereas  harmonic  structure  is  incorrect  (derived  from  pitch,  which  has  no  being  in  silence). 

* This  never  disappeared  from  jazz  and  folk  music.  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  developed  in  them,  for  they 
are  not  cultivated  species,  growing  best  when  left:  wild. 

vj  4_Tala  is  based  on  pulsation,  Western  rhythmic  structure  on  phraseology. 

* For  an  interesting,  detailed  proof  of  this,  see  Casella’s  book  on  the  cadence. 

' The  term  “atonality”  makes  no  sense.  Schoenberg  substitutes  “pantonality,”  Lou  Harrison  ( to  my  mind  and 
experience  the  preferable  term)  “proto-tonality.”  This  last  term  suggests  what  is  actually  the  case:  present  even  in 
a random  multiplicity  of  tones  (or,  better,  sounds  [so  as  to  include  noises]),  is  a gravity,  original  and  natural, 
“proto,”  to  that  particular  situation.  Elementary  composition  consists  in  discovering  the  ground  of  the  sounds  em- 
ployed, and  then  letting  life  take  place  both  on  land  and  in  the  air. 

7 Neither  Schoenberg  nor  Stravinsky  did  this.  The  twelve-tone  row  does  not  offer  a structural  means;  it  is  a 
method,  a control,  not  of  the  parts,  large  and  small,  of  a composition,  but  only  of  the  minute,  note-to-note  pro- 
cedure. It  usurps  the  place  of  counterpoint,  which,  as  Carl  Ruggles,  Lou  Harrison,  and  Merton  Brown  have  shown, 
is  perfectly  capable  of  functioning  in  a chromatic  situation.  Neo-classicism,  in  reverting  to  the  past,  avoids,  by 
refusing  to  recognize,  the  contemporary  need  for  another  structure,  gives  a new  look  to  structural  harmony.  This 
automatically  deprives  it  of  the  sense  of  adventure,  essential  to  creative  action. 
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just  as  in  a bombed-out  city  the  opportunity  to  build  again  exists.8  This  way  one 
finds  courage  and  a sense  of  necessity. 

Interlude  (Meister  Eckhart) 

“But  one  must  achieve  this  unselfconsciousness  by  means  of  transformed  knowl- 
edge. This  ignorance  does  not  come  from  lack  of  knowledge  but  rather  it  is  from 
knowledge  that  one  may  achieve  this  ignorance.  Then  we  shall  be  informed  by 
the  divine  unconsciousness  and  in  that  our  ignorance  will  be  ennobled  and  adorned 
with  supernatural  knowledge.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  fact  that  we  are  made  perfect 
by  what  happens  to  us  rather  than  by  what  we  do.” 

At  random 

Music  means  nothing  as  a thing. 

A finished  work  is  exactly  that,  requires  resurrection. 

The  responsibility  of  the  artist  consists  in  perfecting  his  work  so  that  it  may  become  attractively  disinteresting. 

It  is  better  to  make  a piece  of  music  than  to  perform  one,  better  to  perform  one  than  to  listen  to  one,  better  to 
listen  to  one  than  to  misuse  it  as  a means  of  distraction,  entertainment,  or  acquisition  of  “culture.” 

Use  any  means  to  keep  from  being  a genius,  all  means  to  become  one. 

Is  counterpoint  good?  “The  soul  itself  is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  have  more  than  one  idea  at  a time  of  anything. . . . 
A person  cannot  be  more  than  single  in  attention.”  (Eckhart) 

Freed  from  structural  responsibility,  harmony  becomes  a formal  element  (serves  expression). 

Imitating  either  oneself  or  others,  care  should  be  taken  to  imitate  structure,  not  form  (also  structural  materials 
and  structural  methods,  not  formal  materials  and  formal  methods),  disciplines,  not  dreams;  thus  one  remains  “inno- 
cent and  free  to  receive  anew  with  each  Now-moment  a heavenly  gift.”  ( Eckhart ) 

If  the  mind  is  disciplined,  the  heart  turns  quickly  from  fear  towards  love. 

Before  making  a structure  by  means  of  rhythm,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  what  rhythm  is. 

This  could  be  a difficult  decision  to  make  if  the  concern  were  formal  ( expressive ) 
or  to  do  with  method  (point  to  point  procedure);  but  since  the  concern  is  struc- 
tural (to  do  with  divisibility  of  a composition  into  parts  large  and  small),  the 
decision  is  easily  reached:  rhythm  in  the  structural  instance  is  relationships  of 
lengths  of  time.9  Such  matters,  then,  as  accents  on  or  off  the  beat,  regularly  re- 
curring or  not,  pulsation  with  or  without  accent,  steady  or  unsteady,  durations 
motivically  conceived  (either  static  or  to  be  varied),  are  matters  for  formal 

8 The  twelve-tone  row  offers  bricks  but  no  plan.  The  neo-classicists  advise  building  it  the  way  it  was  before, 
but  surfaced  fashionably. 

8 Measure  is  literally  measure— nothing  more,  for  example,  than  the  inch  of  a ruler— thus  permitting  the 
existence  of  any  durations,  any  amplitude  relations  (meter,  accent),  any  silences. 
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( expressive)  use,  or,  if  thought  about,  to  be  considered  as  material  (in  its  “textural” 
aspect)  or  as  serving  method.  In  the  case  of  a year,  rhythmic  structure  is  a matter  of 
seasons,  months,  weeks,  and  days.  Other  time  lengths  such  as  that  taken  by  a fire 
or  the  playing  of  a piece  of  music  occur  accidentally  or  freely  without  explicit  recog- 
nition of  an  all-embracing  order,  but  nevertheless,  necessarily  within  that  order. 
Coincidences  of  free  events  with  structural  time  points  have  a special  luminous 
character,  because  the  paradoxical  nature  of  truth  is  at  such  moments  made  ap- 
parent. Caesurae  on  the  other  hand  are  expressive  of  the  independence  ( accidental 
or  willed ) of  freedom  from  law,  law  from  freedom. 

Claim 

Any  sounds  of  any  qualities  and  pitches  (known  or  unknown,  definite  or  indefi- 
nite), any  contexts  of  these,  simple  or  multiple,  are  natural  and  conceivable  within 
a rhythmic  structure  which  equally  embraces  silence.  Such  a claim  is  remarkably 
like  the  claims  to  be  found  in  patent  specifications  for  and  articles  about  tech- 
nological musical  means  (see  early  issues  of  Modern  Music  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Acoustical  Society  of  America).  From  differing  beginning  points,  towards  possibly 
different  goals,  technologists  and  artists  (seemingly  by  accident)  meet  by  inter- 
section, becoming  aware  of  the  otherwise  unknowable  ( conjunction  of  the  in  and 
the  out),  imagining  brightly  a common  goal  in  the  world  and  in  the  quietness 
within  each  human  being. 

For  instance: 

Just  as  art  as  sand  painting  ( art  for  the  now-moment 10  rather  than  for  posterity’s 
museum  civilization)  becomes  a held  point  of  view,  adventurous  workers  in  the 
field  of  synthetic  music  (e.g.  Norman  McLaren)  find  that  for  practical  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  work  with  magnetic  wires  (any  music  so  made  can  quickly  and 
easily  be  erased,  rubbed  off ) is  preferable  to  that  with  film.11 

The  use  of  technological  means 12  requires  the  close  anonymous  collaboration 
of  a number  of  workers.  We  are  on  the  point  of  being  in  a cultural  situation,13 

10  This  is  the  very  nature  of  the  dance,  of  the  performance  of  music,  or  any  other  art  requiring  performance 
(for  this  reason,  the  term  “sand  painting”  is  used:  there  is  a tendency  in  painting  (permanent  pigments),  as  in 
poetry  (printing,  binding),  to  be  secure  in  the  thingness  of  a work,  and  thus  to  overlook,  and  place  nearly  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  path  of,  instantaneous  ecstasy). 

11  Twenty-four  or  n frames  per  second  is  the  “canvas”  upon  which  this  music  is  written;  thus,  in  a very 
obvious  way,  the  material  itself  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  time  (rhythmic)  structure.  With  magnetic  means, 
freedom  from  the  frame  of  film  means  exists,  but  the  principle  of  rhythmic  structure  should  hold  over  as,  in  geom- 
etry, a more  elementary  theorem  remains  as  a premise  to  make  possible  the  obtaining  of  those  more  advanced. 

“ “I  want  to  be  as  though  new-born,  knowing  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  about  Europe.”  (Paul  Klee) 

33  Replete  with  new  concert  halls:  the  movie  houses  (vacated  by  home  television  fans,  and  too  numerous  for 
a Hollywood  whose  only  alternative  is  “seriousness”). 
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without  having  made  any  special  effort  to  get  into  one14  (if  one  can  discount 
lamentation). 

The  in-the-heart  path  of  music  leads  now  to  self-knowledge  through  self- 
denial,  and  its  in-the-world  path  leads  likewise  to  selflessness.15  The  heights  that 
now  are  reached  by  single  individuals  at  special  moments  may  soon  be  densely 
populated. 

14  Painting  in  becoming  literally  (actually)  realistic— (this  is  the  twentieth  century)  seen  from  above,  the  earth, 
snow-covered,  a composition  of  order  superimposed  on  the  “spontaneous”  (Cummings)  or  of  the  latter  letting 
order  be  (from  above,  so  together,  the  opposites,  they  fuse)  (one  has  only  to  fly  [highways  and  topography, 
Milarepa,  Henry  Ford]  to  know)— automatically  will  reach  the  same  point  (step  by  step)  the  soul  leaped  to. 

“The  machine  fathers  mothers  heroes  saints  of  the  mythological  order,  works  only  when  it  meets  with 
acquiescence  (cf.  The  King  and  the  Corpse , by  Heinrich  Zimmer,  edited  by  Joseph  Campbell). 


Peggy  Guggenheim,  Santomaso,  and  I were  in  a Venetian  restaurant.  There  were  only  two  other 
people  dining  in  the  same  room  and  they  were  not  conversing.  I got  to  expressing  my  changed  views  with 
regard  to  the  French  and  the  Italians.  I said  that  I had  years  before  preferred  the  French  because  of  their 
intelligence  and  had  found  the  Italians  playful  but  intellectually  not  engaging;  that  recently,  however,  I 
found  the  French  cold  in  spirit  and  lacking  in  freedom  of  the  mind,  whereas  the  Italians  seemed  warm 
and  surprising.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  couple  in  the  room  were  French.  I called  across  to  them 
and  said,  “Are  you  French?”  The  lady  replied.  “We  are,”  she  said,  “but  we  agree  with  you  completely.” 

Richard  Lippold  called  up  and  said,  “Would  you  come  to  dinner  and  bring  the  I-Ching?”  I said  I 
would.  It  turned  out  he’d  written  a letter  to  the  Metropolitan  proposing  that  he  be  commissioned  for  a 
certain  figure  to  do  The  Sun.  This  letter  withheld  nothing  about  the  excellence  of  his  art,  and  so  he 
hesitated  to  send  it,  not  wishing  to  seem  presumptuous.  Using  the  coin  oracle,  we  consulted  the  I-Ching. 
It  mentioned  a letter.  Advice  to  send  it  was  given.  Success  was  promised,  but  the  need  for  patience  was 
mentioned.  A few  weeks  later,  Richard  Lippold  called  to  say  that  his  proposal  had  been  answered  but 
without  commitment,  and  that  that  should  make  clear  to  me  as  it  did  to  him  what  to  think  of  the  I-Ching. 
A year  passed.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  finally  commissioned  The  Sun.  Richard  Lippold  still  does  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  me  on  the  subject  of  chance  operations. 

The  question  of  leading  tones  came  up  in  the  class  in  experimental  composition  that  I give  at  the 
New  School.  I said,  “You  surely  aren’t  talking  about  ascending  half-steps  in  diatonic  music.  Is  it  not  true 
that  anything  leads  to  whatever  follows?”  But  the  situation  is  more  complex,  for  things  also  lead  back- 
wards in  time.  This  also  does  not  give  a picture  that  corresponds  with  reality.  For,  it  is  said,  the  Buddha’s 
enlightenment  penetrated  in  every  direction  to  every  point  in  space  and  time. 
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The  following  article  was  written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wolfgang  Steinecke, 
Director  of  the  Internationale  Ferienkiirse  fiir  Neue  Musik  at  Darmstadt.  The 
German  translation  by  Heinz  Klaus  Metzger  was  published  in  the  1959  issue 
of  Darmstadter  Beitrage.  The  statement  by  Christian  Wolff  quoted  herein  is 
from  his  article  New  and  Electronic  Music,”  copyright  1958  by  the  Audience 
Press,  and  reprinted  by  permission  from  Audience,  Volume  V,  Number  3, 
Summer  1958. 
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Once  when  Daisetz  Teitaro  Suzuki  was  giving  a talk  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  mentioned  the  name  of  a Chinese  monk  who  had  figured  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  Suzuki  said,  “He  lived  in  the  ninth  or  the 
tenth  century.”  He  added,  after  a pause,  “Or  the  eleventh  century,  or  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  or  the  fourteenth.” 

About  the  same  time,  Willem  de  Kooning,  the  New  York  painter,  gave 
a talk  at  the  Art  Alliance  in  Philadelphia.  Afterwards  there  was  a discus- 
sion: questions  and  answers.  Someone  asked  De  Kooning  who  the  painters 
of  the  past  were  who  had  influenced  him  the  most.  De  Kooning  said,  “The 
past  does  not  influence  me;  I influence  it.” 

A little  over  ten  years  ago  I acted  as  music  editor  for  a magazine  called 
Possibilities.  Only  one  issue  of  this  magazine  appeared.  However:  in  it,  four 
American  composers  (Virgil  Thomson,  Edgard  Var&se,  Ben  Weber,  and 
Alexei  Haieff ) answered  questions  put  to  them  by  twenty  other  composers. 
My  question  to  Varese  concerned  his  views  of  the  future  of  music.  His  an- 
swer was  that  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  interested  him;  that  his  con- 
cern was  with  the  present. 

Sri  Ramakrishna  was  once  asked,  “Why,  if  God  is  good,  is  there  evil  in 
the  world?”  He  said,  “In  order  to  thicken  the  plot.”  Nowadays  in  the  field  of 
music,  we  often  hear  that  everything  is  possible;  ( for  instance ) that  with 
electronic  means  one  may  employ  any  sound  ( any  frequency,  any  ampli- 
tude, any  timbre,  any  duration) ; that  there  are  no  limits  to  possibility.  This 
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is  technically,  nowadays,  theoretically  possible  and  in  practical  terms  is 
often  felt  to  be  impossible  only  because  of  the  absence  of  mechanical  aids 
which,  nevertheless,  could  be  provided  if  the  society  felt  the  urgency  of 
musical  advance.  Debussy  said  quite  some  time  ago,  “Any  sounds  in  any 
combination  and  in  any  succession  are  henceforth  free  to  be  used  in  a 
musical  continuity.”  Paraphrasing  the  question  put  to  Sri  Ramakrishna  and 
the  answer  he  gave,  I would  ask  this:  “Why,  if  everything  is  possible,  do  we 
concern  ourselves  with  history  (in  other  words  with  a sense  of  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  at  a particular  time?”  And  I would  answer,  “In  order 
to  thicken  the  plot.”  In  this  view,  then,  all  those  interpenetrations  which 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  hellish— history,  for  instance,  if  we  are  speaking 
of  experimental  music— are  to  be  espoused.  One  does  not  then  make  just 
any  experiment  but  does  what  must  be  done.  By  this  I mean  one  does  not 
seek  by  his  actions  to  arrive  at  money  but  does  what  must  be  done;  one 
does  not  seek  by  his  actions  to  arrive  at  fame  ( success ) but  does  what  must 
be  done;  one  does  not  seek  by  his  actions  to  provide  pleasure  to  the  senses 
(beauty)  but  does  what  must  be  done;  one  does  not  seek  by  his  actions  to 
arrive  at  the  establishing  of  a school  (truth)  but  does  what  must  be  done. 
One  does  something  else.  What  else? 

In  an  article  called  “New  and  Electronic  Music,”  Christian  Wolff  says: 
“What  is,  or  seems  to  be,  new  in  this  music?  . . . One  finds  a concern  for  a 
kind  of  objectivity,  almost  anonymity— sound  come  into  its  own.  The  music’ 
is  a resultant  existing  simply  in  the  sounds  we  hear,  given  no  impulse  by  ex- 
pressions of  self  or  personality.  It  is  indifferent  in  motive,  originating  in  no 
psychology  nor  in  dramatic  intentions,  nor  in  literary  or  pictorial  purposes. 
For  at  least  some  of  these  composers,  then,  the  final  intention  is  to  be  free 
of  artistry  and  taste.  But  this  need  not  make  their  work  ‘abstract/  for  noth- 
ing, in  the  end,  is  denied.  It  is  simply  that  personal  expression,  drama, 
psychology,  and  the  like  are  not  part  of  the  composer’s  initial  calculation: 
they  are  at  best  gratuitous. 

“The  procedure  of  composing  tends  to  be  radical,  going  directly  to  the 
sounds  and  their  characteristics,  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced  and 
how  they  are  notated.” 

“Sound  come  into  its  own.”  What  does  that  mean?  For  one  thing:  it 
means  that  noises  are  as  useful  to  new  music  as  so-called  musical  tones,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  sounds.  This  decision  alters  the  view  of 


history,  so  that  one  is  no  longer  concerned  with  tonality  or  atonality, 
Schoenberg  or  Stravinsky  (the  twelve  tones  or  the  twelve  expressed  as 
seven  plus  five),  nor  with  consonance  and  dissonance,  but  rather  with 
Edgard  Varese  who  fathered  forth  noise  into  twentieth-century  music.  But 
it  is  clear  that  ways  must  be  discovered  that  allow  noises  and  tones  to  be 
just  noises  and  tones,  not  exponents  subservient  to  Varese’s  imagination. 

What  else  did  Varese  do  that  is  relevant  to  present  necessity?  He  was 
the  first  to  write  directly  for  instruments,  giving  up  the  practice  of  making 
a piano  sketch  and  later  orchestrating  it.  What  is  unnecessary  in  Varese 
(from  a present  point  of  view  of  necessity)  are  all  his  mannerisms,  of  which 
two  stand  out  as  signatures  (the  repeated  note  resembling  a telegraphic 
transmission  and  the  cadence  of  a tone  held  through  a crescendo  to  maxi- 
mum amplitude ) . These  mannerisms  do  not  establish  sounds  in  their  own 
right.  They  make  it  quite  difficult  to  hear  the  sounds  just  as  they  are,  for 
they  draw  attention  to  Varese  and  his  imagination. 

What  is  the  nature  of  an  experimental  action?  It  is  simply  an  action 
the  outcome  of  which  is  not  foreseen.  It  is  therefore  very  useful  if  one  has 
decided  that  sounds  are  to  come  into  their  own,  rather  than  being  exploited 
to  express  sentiments  or  ideas  of  order.  Among  those  actions  the  outcomes 
of  which  are  not  foreseen,  actions  resulting  from  chance  operations  are  use- 
ful. However,  more  essential  than  composing  by  means  of  chance  opera- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  now,  is  composing  in  such  a way  that  what  one  does 
is  indeterminate  of  its  performance.  In  such  a case  one  can  just  work 
directly,  for  nothing  one  does  gives  rise  to  anything  that  is  preconceived. 
This  necessitates,  of  course,  a rather  great  change  in  habits  of  notation.  I 
take  a sheet  of  paper  and  place  points  on  it.  Next  I make  parallel  lines  on 
a transparency,  say  five  parallel  lines.  I establish  five  categories  of  sound 
for  the  five  lines,  but  I do  not  say  which  line  is  which  category.  The  trans- 
parency may  be  placed  on  the  sheet  with  points  in  any  position  and  read- 
ings of  the  points  may  be  taken  with  regard  to  all  the  characteristics  one 
wishes  to  distinguish.  Another  transparency  may  be  used  for  further  meas- 
urements, even  altering  the  succession  of  sounds  in  time.  In  this  situation 
no  chance  operations  are  necessary  (for  instance,  no  tossing  of  coins)  for 
nothing  is  foreseen,  though  everything  may  be  later  minutely  measured  or 
simply  taken  as  a vague  suggestion. 

Implicit  here,  it  seems  to  me,  are  principles  familiar  from  modem 
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painting  and  architecture:  collage  and  space.  What  makes  this  action  like 
Dada  are  the  underlying  philosophical  views  and  the  collagelike  actions. 
But  what  makes  this  action  unlike  Dada  is  the  space  in  it.  For  it  is  the  space 
and  emptiness  that  is  finally  urgently  necessary  at  this  point  in  history 
( not  the  sounds  that  happen  in  it— or  their  relationships ) ( not  the  stones— 
thinking  of  a Japanese  stone  garden— or  their  relationships  but  the  empti- 
ness of  the  sand  which  needs  the  stones  anywhere  in  the  space  in  order  to 
be  empty ) . When  I said  recently  in  Darmstadt  that  one  could  write  music 
by  observing  the  imperfections  in  the  paper  upon  which  one  was  writing,  a 
student  who  did  not  understand  because  he  was  full  of  musical  ideas  asked, 
“Would  one  piece  of  paper  be  better  than  another:  one  for  instance  that 
had  more  imperfections?”  He  was  attached  to  sounds  and  because  of  his 
attachment  could  not  let  sounds  be  just  sounds.  He  needed  to  attach  himself 
to  the  emptiness,  to  the  silence.  Then  things— sounds,  that  is— would  come 
into  being  of  themselves.  Why  is  this  so  necessary  that  sounds  should  be 
just  sounds?  There  are  many  ways  of  saying  why.  One  is  this:  In  order  that 
each  sound  may  become  the  Buddha.  If  that  is  too  Oriental  an  expression, 
take  the  Christian  Gnostic  statement:  “Split  the  stick  and  there  is  Jesus.” 

We  know  now  that  sounds  and  noises  are  not  just  frequencies 
( pitches ) : that  is  why  so  much  of  European  musical  studies  and  even  so 
much  of  modem  music  is  no  longer  urgently  necessary.  It  is  pleasant  if  you 
happen  to  hear  Beethoven  or  Chopin  or  whatever,  but  it  isn’t  urgent  to  do 
so  any  more.  Nor  is  harmony  or  counterpoint  or  counting  in  meters  of  two, 
three,  or  four  or  any  other  number.  So  that  much  of  Ives  ( Charles  Ives ) is 
no  longer  experimental  or  necessary  for  us  ( though  people  are  so  used  to 
knowing  that  he  was  the  first  to  do  such  and  such).  He  did  do  things  in 
space  and  in  collage,  and  he  did  say,  Do  this  or  this  (whichever  you 
choose ) , and  so  indeterminacy  which  is  so  essential  now  did  enter  into  his 
music.  But  his  meters  and  rhythms  are  no  longer  any  more  important  for 
us  than  curiosities  of  the  past  like  the  patterns  one  finds  in  Stravinsky. 
Counting  is  no  longer  necessary  for  magnetic  tape  music  ( where  so  many 
inches  or  centimeters  equal  so  many  seconds ) : magnetic  tape  music  makes 
it  clear  that  we  are  in  time  itself,  not  in  measures  of  two,  three,  or  four  or 
any  other  number.  And  so  instead  of  counting  we  use  watches  if  we  want 
to  know  where  in  time  we  are,  or  rather  where  in  time  a sound  is  to  be.  All 
this  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  each  aspect  of  sound  ( frequency,  ampli- 


tude,  timbre,  duration ) is  to  be  seen  as  a continuum,  not  as  a series  of  dis- 
crete steps  favored  by  conventions  ( Occidental  or  Oriental ) . ( Clearly  all 
the  Americana  aspects  of  Ives  are  in  the  way  of  sound  coming  into  its  own, 
since  sounds  by  their  nature  are  no  more  American  than  they  are  Egyptian. ) 

Carl  Ruggles?  He  works  and  reworks  a handful  of  compositions  so  that 
they  better  and  better  express  his  intentions,  which  perhaps  ever  so  slightly 
are  changing.  His  work  is  therefore  not  experimental  at  all  but  in  a most 
sophisticated  way  attached  to  the  past  and  to  art. 

Henry  Cowell  was  for  many  years  the  open  sesame  for  new  music  in 
America.  Most  selflessly  he  published  the  New  Music  Edition  and  encour- 
aged the  young  to  discover  new  directions.  From  him,  as  from  an  efficient 
information  booth,  you  could  always  get  not  only  the  address  and  telephone 
number  of  anyone  working  in  a lively  way  in  music,  but  you  could  also  get 
an  unbiased  introduction  from  him  as  to  what  that  anyone  was  doing.  He 
was  not  attached  (as  Varese  also  was  not  attached)  to  what  seemed  to  so 
many  to  be  the  important  question:  Whether  to  follow  Schoenberg  or 
Stravinsky.  His  early  works  for  piano,  long  before  Varese’s  Ionization 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  published  by  Cowell),  by  their  tone  clusters  and 
use  of  the  piano  strings,  pointed  towards  noise  and  a continuum  of  timbre. 
Other  works  of  his  are  indeterminate  in  ways  analogous  to  those  currently 
in  use  by  Boulez  and  Stockhausen.  For  example:  Cowell’s  Mosaic  Quartet , 
where  the  performers,  in  any  way  they  choose,  produce  a continuity  from 
composed  blocks  provided  by  him.  Or  his  Elastic  Musics,  the  time  lengths 
of  which  can  be  short  or  long  through  the  use  or  omission  of  measures 
provided  by  him.  These  actions  by  Cowell  are  very  close  to  current  experi- 
mental compositions  which  have  parts  but  no  scores,  and  which  are  there- 
fore not  objects  but  processes  providing  experience  not  burdened  by 
psychological  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 

And  in  connection  with  musical  continuity,  Cowell  remarked  at  the 
New  School  before  a concert  of  works  by  Christian  Wolff,  Earle  Brown, 
Morton  Feldman,  and  myself,  that  here  were  four  composers  who  were 
getting  rid  of  glue.  That  is:  Where  people  had  felt  the  necessity  to  stick 
sounds  together  to  make  a continuity,  we  four  felt  the  opposite  necessity  to 
get  rid  of  the  glue  so  that  sounds  would  be  themselves. 

Christian  Wolff  was  the  first  to  do  this.  He  wrote  some  pieces  vertically 
on  the  page  but  recommended  their  being  played  horizontally  left  to  right, 
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as  is  conventional.  Later  he  discovered  other  geometrical  means  for  freeing 
his  music  of  intentional  continuity.  Morton  Feldman  divided  pitches  into 
three  areas,  high,  middle,  and  low,  and  established  a time  unit.  Writing  on 
graph  paper,  he  simply  inscribed  numbers  of  tones  to  be  played  at  any 
time  within  specified  periods  of  time. 

There  are  people  who  say,  “If  music’s  that  easy  to  write,  I could  do  it.” 
Of  course  they  could,  but  they  don’t.  I find  Feldman’s  own  statement  more 
affirmative.  We  were  driving  back  from  some  place  in  New  England  where 
a concert  had  been  given.  He  is  a large  man  and  falls  asleep  easily.  Out  of 
a sound  sleep,  he  awoke  to  say,  “Now  that  things  are  so  simple,  there’s  so 
much  to  do.”  And  then  he  went  back  to  sleep. 

Giving  up  control  so  that  sounds  can  be  sounds  (they  are  not  men: 
they  are  sounds)  means  for  instance:  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  is  no 
longer  a policeman.  Simply  an  indicator  of  time— not  in  beats— like  a chro- 
nometer. He  has  his  own  part.  Actually  he  is  not  necessary  if  all  the  players 
have  some  other  way  of  knowing  what  time  it  is  and  how  that  time  is 
changing. 

What  else  is  there  to  say  about  the  history  of  experimental  music  in 
America?  Probably  a lot.  But  we  don’t  need  to  talk  about  neo-classicism 
(I  agree  with  Varese  when  he  says  neo-classicism  is  indicative  of  intel- 
lectual poverty),  nor  about  the  twelve-tone  system.  In  Europe,  the  number 
twelve  has  already  been  dropped  and  in  a recent  lecture  Stockhausen  ques- 
tions the  current  necessity  for  the  concept  of  a series.  ElhottjCarter’s  ideas 
about  rhythmic  modulation  are  not  experimental.  They  just  extend  sophis- 
tication out  from  tonality  ideas  towards  ideas  about  modulation  from  one 
tempo  to  another.  They  put  a new  wing  on  the  academy  and  open  no  doors 
to  the  world  outside  the  school.  Cowell’s  present  interests  in  the  various 
traditions,  Oriental  and  early  American,  are  not  experimental  but  eclectic. 
Jazz  per  se  derives  from  serious  music.  And  when  serious  music  derives 
from  it,  the  situation  becomes  rather  silly. 

One  must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  William  Russell.  Though 
still  living,  he  no  longer  composes.  His  works,  though  stemming  from  jazz 
—hot  jazz— New  Orleans  and  Chicago  styles— were  short,  epigrammatic, 
original,  and  entirely  interesting.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he  lacked  the 
academic  skills  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  extend  and  develop  his 
ideas.  The  fact  is,  his  pieces  were  all  expositions  without  development  and 


therefore,  even  today,  twenty  years  after  their  composition,  interesting  to 
hear.  He  used  string  drums  made  from  kerosene  cans,  washboards,  out-of- 
tune upright  pianos;  he  cut  a board  such  a length  that  it  could  be  used  to 
play  all  the  eighty-eight  piano  keys  at  once. 

If  one  uses  the  word  “experimental”  ( somewhat  differently  than  I have 
been  using  it)  to  mean  simply  the  introduction  of  novel  elements  into  one’s 
music,  we  find  that  America  has  a rich  history:  the  clusters  of  Leo  Omstein, 
the  resonances  of  Dane  Rudhyar,  the  near-Eastem  aspects  of  Alan  Hov- 
haness,  the  tack  piano  of  Lou  Harrison,  my  own  prepared  piano,  the  dis- 
tribution in  space  of  instrumental  ensembles  in  works  by  Henry  Brant,  the 
sliding  tones  of  Ruth  Crawford  and,  more  recently,  Gunther  Schuller,  the 
microtones  and  novel  instruments  of  Harry  Partch,  the  athematic  continu- 
ity of  cliches  of  Virgil  Thomson.  These  are  not  experimental  composers  in 
my  terminology,  but  neither  are  they  part  of  the  stream  of  European  music 
which  though  formerly  divided  into  neo-classicism  and  dodecaphony  has 
become  one  in  America  under  Arthur  Berger’s  term,  consolidation:  consoli- 
dation of  the  acquisitions  of  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky. 

Actually  America  has  an  intellectual  climate  suitable  for  radical  ex- 
perimentation. We  are,  as  Gertrude  Stein  said,  the  oldest  country  of  the 
twentieth  century.  And  I like  to  add:  in  our  air  way  of  knowing  nowness. 
Buckminster  Fuller,  the  dymaxion  architect,  in  his  three-hour  lecture  on 
the  history  of  civilization,  explains  that  men  leaving  Asia  to  go  to  Europe 
went  against  the  wind  and  developed  machines,  ideas,  and  Occidental 
philosophies  in  accord  with  a struggle  against  nature;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  men  leaving  Asia  to  go  to  America  went  with  the  wind,  put  up  a 
sail,  and  developed  ideas  and  Oriental  philosophies  in  accord  with  the 
acceptance  of  nature.  These  two  tendencies  met  in  America,  producing  a 
movement  into  the  air,  not  bound  to  the  past,  traditions,  or  whatever.  Once 
in  Amsterdam,  a Dutch  musician  said  to  me,  “It  must  be  very  difficult  for 
you  in  America  to  write  music,  for  you  are  so  far  away  from  the  centers  of 
tradition.”  I had  to  say,  “It  must  be  very  difficult  for  you  in  Europe  to  write 
music,  for  you  are  so  close  to  the  centers  of  tradition.”  Why,  since  the 
climate  for  experimentation  in  America  is  so  good,  why  is  American  ex- 
perimental music  so  lacking  in  strength  politically  (I  mean  unsupported 
by  those  with  money  [individuals  and  foundations],  unpublished,  undis- 
cussed, ignored),  and  why  is  there  so  little  of  it  that  is  truly  uncompromis- 
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ing?  I think  the  answer  is  this : Until  1950  about  all  the  energy  for  furthering 
music  in  America  was  concentrated  either  in  the  League  of  Composers  or 
in  the  ISCM  (another  way  of  saying  Boulanger  and  Stravinsky  on  the  one 
hand  and  Schoenberg  on  the  other).  The  New  Music  Society  of  Henry 
Cowell  was  independent  and  therefore  not  politically  strong.  Anything  that 
was  vividly  experimental  was  discouraged  by  the  League  and  the  ISCM. 
So  that  a long  period  of  contemporary  music  history  in  America  was  devoid 
of  performances  of  works  by  Ives  and  Varese.  Now  the  scene  changes,  but 
the  last  few  years  have  been  quiet.  The  League  and  the  ISCM  fused  and, 
so  doing,  gave  no  concerts  at  all.  We  may  trust  that  new  life  will  spring  up, 
since  society  like  nature  abhors  a vacuum. 

What  about  music  for  magnetic  tape  in  America?  Otto  Luening  and 
Vladimir  Ussachevsky  call  themselves  experimental  because  of  their  use 
of  this  new  medium.  However,  they  just  continue  conventional  musical 
practices,  at  most  extending  the  ranges  of  instruments  electronically  and 
so  forth.  The  Barrons,  Louis  and  Bebe,  are  also  cautious,  doing  nothing 
that  does  not  have  an  immediate  popular  acceptance.  The  Canadian 
Norman  McLaren,  working  with  film,  is  more  adventurous  than  these— also 
the  Whitney  brothers  in  California.  Henry  Jacobs  and  those  who  surround 
him  in  the  San  Francisco  area  are  as  conventional  as  Luening,  Ussachevsky, 
and  the  Barrons.  These  do  not  move  in  directions  that  are  as  experimental 
as  those  taken  by  the  Europeans:  Pousseur,  Berio,  Madema,  Boulez,  Stock- 
hausen, and  so  forth.  For  this  reason  one  can  complain  that  the  society  of 
musicians  in  America  has  neither  recognized  nor  furthered  its  native  musi- 
cal resource  (by  “native”  I mean  that  resource  which  distinguishes  it  from 
Europe  and  Asia— its  capacity  to  easily  break  with  tradition,  to  move  easily 
into  the  air,  its  capacity  for  the  unforeseen,  its  capacity  for  experimenta- 
tion ) . The  figures  in  the  ISCM  and  the  League,  however,  were  not  powerful 
aesthetically,  but  powerful  only  politically.  The  names  of  Stravinsky, 
Schoenberg,  Webern  are  more  golden  than  any  of  their  American  deriva- 
tives. These  latter  have  therefore  little  musical  influence,  and  now  that 
they  are  becoming  quiescent  politically,  one  may  expect  a change  in  the 
musical  society. 

The  vitality  that  characterizes  the  current  European  musical  scene 
follows  from  the  activities  of  Boulez,  Stockhausen,  Nono,  Madema,  Pous- 
seur, Berio,  etc.  There  is  in  all  of  this  activity  an  element  of  tradition,  con- 


tinuity  with  the  past,  which  is  expressed  in  each  work  as  an  interest  in 
continuity  whether  in  terms  of  discourse  or  organization.  By  critics  this 
activity  is  termed  post-Webemian.  However,  this  term  apparently  means 
only  music  written  after  that  of  Webern,  not  music  written  because  of  that 
of  Webern:  there  is  no  sign  of  klangfarbenmelodie,  no  concern  for  discon- 
tinuity—rather  a surprising  acceptance  of  even  the  most  banal  of  continuity 
devices:  ascending  or  descending  linear  passages,  crescendi  and  diminu- 
endi,  passages  from  tape  to  orchestra  that  are  made  imperceptible.  The 
skills  that  are  required  to  bring  such  events  about  are  taught  in  the  acad- 
emies. However,  this  scene  will  change.  The  silences  of  American  experi- 
mental music  and  even  its  technical  involvements  with  chance  operations 
are  being  introduced  into  new  European  music.  It  will  not  be  easy,  how- 
ever, for  Europe  to  give  up  being  Europe.  It  wall,  nevertheless,  and  must: 
for  the  world  is  one  world  now. 

History  is  the  story  of  original  actions.  Once  when  Virgil  Thomson  was 
giving  a talk  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York  City,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
originality.  The  audience  immediately  hissed.  Why  are  people  opposed  to 
originality?  Some  fear  the  loss  of  the  status  quo.  Others  realize,  I suppose, 
the  fact  that  they  will  not  make  it.  Make  what?  Make  history.  There  are 
kinds  of  originality:  several  that  are  involved  with  success,  beauty,  and 
ideas  (of  order,  of  expression:  i.e.,  Bach,  Beethoven);  a single  that  is  not 
involved,  neuter,  so  to  say.  All  of  the  several  involved  kinds  are  generally 
existent  and  only  bring  one  sooner  or  later  to  a disgust  with  art.  Such  orig- 
inal artists  appear,  as  Antonin  Artaud  said,  as  pigs:  concerned  with  self- 
advertisement.  What  is  advertised?  Finally,  and  at  best,  only  something 
that  is  connected  not  with  making  history  but  with  the  past:  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven. If  it’s  a new  idea  of  order,  it’s  Bach;  if  it’s  a heartfelt  expression,  it’s 
Beethoven.  That  is  not  the  single  necessary  originality  that  is  not  involved 
and  that  makes  history.  That  one  sees  that  the  human  race  is  one  person 
(all  of  its  members  parts  of  the  same  body,  brothers— not  in  competition 
any  more  than  hand  is  in  competition  with  eye)  enables  him  to  see  that 
originality  is  necessary,  for  there  is  no  need  for  eye  to  do  what  hand  so  well 
does.  In  this  way,  the  past  and  the  present  are  to  be  observed  and  each 
person  makes  what  he  alone  must  make,  bringing  for  the  whole  of  human 
society  into  existence  a historical  fact,  and  then,  on  and  on,  in  continuum 
and  discontinuum. 
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The  text  below  first  appeared  in  the  1958  Art  News  Annual.  It  is  an  imaginary 
conversation  between  Satie  and  myself.  Because  he  died  over  thirty  years 
before,  neither  of  us  hears  what  the  other  says.  His  remarks  are  ones  he  is 
reported  to  have  made  and  excerpts  from  his  writings. 


ERIK  SATIE 

There’ll  probably  be  some  music,  but  we’ll  manage 
to  find  a quiet  corner  where  we  can  talk. 


A few  days  ago  it  rained.  I should  be  out  gathering 
mushrooms.  But  here  I am,  having  to  write  about 
Satie.  In  an  unguarded  moment  I said  I would. 
Now  I am  pestered  with  a deadline.  Why,  in 
heaven’s  name,  don’t  people  read  the  books  about 
him  that  are  available,  play  the  music  that’s  pub- 
lished? Then  I for  one  could  go  back  to  the  woods 
and  spend  my  time  profitably. 


Nevertheless,  we  must  bring  about  a music  which 
is  like  furniture— a music,  that  is,  which  will  be  part 
of  the  noises  of  the  environment,  will  take  them 
into  consideration.  I think  of  it  as  melodious,  sof- 
tening the  noises  of  the  knives  and  forks,  not  domi- 
nating them,  not  imposing  itself.  It  would  fill  up 
those  heavy  silences  that  sometimes  fall  between 
friends  dining  together.  It  would  spare  them  the 
trouble  of  paying  attention  to  their  own  banal  re- 
marks. And  at  the  same  time  it  would  neutralize 
the  street  noises  which  so  indiscretely  enter  into 
the  play  of  conversation.  To  make  such  music 
would  be  to  respond  to  a need. 

Records,  too,  are  available.  But  it  would  be  an  act 

of  charity  even  to  oneself  to  smash  them  whenever 
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they  are  discovered.  They  are  useless  except  for 
that  and  for  the  royalties  which  the  composer, 
dead  now  some  thirty-odd  years,  can  no  longer 
pick  up. 


We  cannot  doubt  that  animals  both  love  and  prac- 
tice music.  That  is  evident.  But  it  seems  their  musi- 
cal system  differs  from  ours.  It  is  another  school. 
. . . We  are  not  familiar  with  their  didactic  works. 
Perhaps  they  don’t  have  any. 


Who’s  interested  in  Satie  nowadays  anyway?  Not 
Pierre  Boulez:  he  has  the  twelve  tones,  governs 
La  Domaine  Musicale,  whereas  Satie  had  only  the 
Group  of  Six  and  was  called  Le  Maitre  d’Arcueil. 
Nor  Stockhausen:  I imagine  he  has  not  yet  given 
Satie  a thought.  . . . Current  musical  activities  in- 
volve two  problems:  (1)  applying  the  idea  of  the 
series  inherent  in  the  twelve-tone  system  to  the 
organization  of  all  the  characteristics  of  sound, 
viz.,  frequency,  duration,  amplitude,  timbre,  pro- 
ducing a more  controlled  situation  than  before 
attempted  (Stockhausen:  “It  makes  me  feel  so 
good  to  know  that  I am  on  the  right  track.”);  and 
(2a)  discovering  and  acting  upon  the  new  musi- 
cal resources  ( all  audible  sounds  in  any  combina- 
tion and  any  continuity  issuing  from  any  points 
in  space  in  any  transformations)  handed  to  us 
upon  the  magnetic  plate  of  tape,  or  ( 2b ) some- 
how arranging  economical  instrumental  occasions 
(tape  is  expensive)  so  that  the  action  which  re- 
sults presupposes  a totality  of  possibility. ...  Is 
Satie  relevant  in  mid-century? 


I am  bored  with  dying  of  a broken  heart.  Every- 
thing I timidly  start  fails  with  a boldness  before 
unknown.  What  can  I do  but  turn  towards  God 
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and  point  my  finger  at  him?  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  old  man  is  even  more  stupid 
than  he  is  weak. 

Taking  the  works  of  Satie  chronologically  ( 1886- 
1925),  successive  ones  often  appear  as  completely 
new  departures.  Two  pieces  will  be  so  different  as 
not  to  suggest  that  the  same  person  wrote  them. 
Now  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  works  in  suc- 
cession are  so  alike,  sometimes  nearly  identical,  as 
to  bring  to  mind  the  annual  exhibitions  of  painters, 
and  to  allow  musicologists  to  discern  stylistic  pe- 
riods. Students  busy  themselves  with  generalized 
analyses  of  harmonic,  melodic,  and  rhythmic  mat- 
ters with  the  object  of  showing  that  in  Socrate  all 
these  formal  principles  are  found,  defined,  and  re- 
united in  a homogeneous  fashion  ( as  befits  a mas- 
terpiece). From  this  student  point  of  view,  Pierre 
Boulez  is  justified  in  rejecting  Satie.  Le  bon 
Maitre’s  harmonies,  melodies,  and  rhythms  are  no 
longer  of  interest.  They  provide  pleasure  for  those 
who  have  no  better  use  for  their  time.  They’ve  lost 
their  power  to  irritate.  True,  one  could  not  endure 
a performance  of  Vexations  ( lasting  [my  estimate] 
twenty-four  hours;  840  repetitions  of  a fifty-two 
beat  piece  itself  involving  a repetitive  structure: 
A,Ai,A,A2,  each  A thirteen  measures  long),  but 
why  give  it  a thought? 


How  white  it  is!  no  painting  ornaments  it;  it  is  all 
of  a piece.  ( Reverie  on  a plate ) 


An  artist  conscientiously  moves  in  a direction 
which  for  some  good  reason  he  takes,  putting  one 
work  in  front  of  the  other  with  the  hope  he’ll  ar- 
rive before  death  overtakes  him.  But  Satie  de- 
spised Art  (“J’emmerde  VArt”).  He  was  going 
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nowhere.  The  artist  counts:  7,  8,  9,  etc.  Satie  ap- 
pears at  unpredictable  points  springing  always 
from  zero:  112, 2, 49,  no  etc.  The  absence  of  transi- 
tion is  characteristic  not  only  between  finished 
works,  but  at  divisions,  large  and  small,  within  a 
single  one.  It  was  in  the  same  way  that  Satie  made 
his  living:  he  never  took  a regular  (continuity- 
giving) job,  plus  raises  and  bonuses  (climaxes). 
No  one  can  say  for  sure  anything  about  the  String 
Quartet  he  was  on  the  point  of  writing  when  he 
died. 


They  will  tell  you  1 am  not  a musician.  That’s  right. 

. . . Take  the  Fils  des  Etoiles  or  the  Morceaux  en 
forme  de  poire,  En  habit  de  cheval  or  the  Sara- 
bandes,  it  is  clear  no  musical  idea  presided  at  the 
creation  of  these  works. 

Curiously  enough,  the  twelve-tone  system  has  no 
zero  in  it.  Given  a series:  3, 5, 2, 7, 10, 8, 11, 9, 1, 6, 
4,  12  and  the  plan  of  obtaining  its  inversion  by 
numbers  which  when  added  to  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  original  series  will  give  12,  one  obtains 
9, 7, 10, 5, 2, 4, 1, 3, 11, 6,  8 and  12.  For  in  this  sys- 
tem 12  plus  12  equals  12.  There  is  not  enough  of 
nothing  in  it. 

It’s  a large  stairway,  very  large. 

It  has  more  than  a thousand  steps,  all  made  of  ivory. 

It  is  very  handsome. 

Nobody  dares  use  it 
For  fear  of  spoiling  it. 


The  King  himself  never  does. 
Leaving  his  room 
He  jumps  out  the  window. 
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So,  he  often  says: 

1 love  this  stairway  so  much 

I’m  going  to  have  it  stuffed. 

Isn’t  the  King  right? 

Is  it  not  a question  of  the  will,  this  one,  I mean,  of 
giving  consideration  to  the  sounds  of  the  knives 
and  forks,  the  street  noises,  letting  them  enter  in?, 
(Or  call  it  magnetic  tape,  musique  concrete, 
furniture  music.  It’s  the  same  thing:  working  in 
terms  of  totality,  not  just  the  discretely  chosen 
conventions.) 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  give  the  sounds  of  knives 
and  forks  consideration?  Satie  says  so.  He  is  right. 
Otherwise  the  music  will  have  to  have  walls  to 
defend  itself,  walls  which  will  not  only  constantly 
be  in  need  of  repair,  but  which,  even  to  get  a drink 
of  water,  one  will  have  to  pass  beyond,  inviting 
disaster.  It  is  evidently  a question  of  bringing 
one’s  intended  actions  into  relation  with  the  am- 
bient unintended  ones.  The  common  denominator 
is  zero,  where  the  heart  beats  (no  one  means  to 
circulate  his  blood ) . 


Show  me  something  new;  I’ll  begin  all  over  again. 


Of  course  “it  is  another  school”— this  moving  out 
from  zero. 

Flowers!  But,  dear  lady,  it  is  too  soon! 

To  repeat:  a sound  has  four  characteristics:  fre- 
quency, amplitude,  timbre  and  duration.  Silence 
( ambient  noise ) has  only  duration.  A zero  musi- 
cal structure  must  be  just  an  empty  time.  Satie 
made  at  least  three  kinds  of  empty  time  structures : 
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7 


A: 


6 


5 


4 


5 


3 


(numbers  are  of  measures).  Symmetry,  which 
itself  suggests  zero,  is  here  horizontal,  whereas  in: 


B: 


it  is  vertical;  and  in: 


2 

2 2 

l ii  : 

i 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

it  is  geometric  ( the  large  numbers  are  groups  of 
measures ) . 


When  I was  young , people  told  me:  Youll  see 
when  you  re  fifty.  Ym  fifty.  Vve  seen  nothing. 


A time  that’s  just  time  will  let  sounds  be  just 
sounds  and  if  they  are  folk  tunes,  unresolved  ninth 
chords,  or  knives  and  forks,  just  folk  times,  un- 
resolved ninth  chords,  or  knives  and  forks. 


1 am  in  complete  agreement  with  our  enemies.  It’s 
a shame  that  artists  advertise.  However,  Beethoven 
was  not  clumsy  in  his  publicity.  Thafs  how  he  be- 
came known,  1 believe. 
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It  (L’Esprit  Nouveau)  teaches  us  to  tend  towards 
an  absence  ( simplicity ) of  emotion  and  an  inac- 
tivity (fermete)  in  the  way  of  prescribing  sonori- 
ties and  rhythms  which  lets  them  affirm  themselves 
clearly,  in  a straight  line  from  their  plan  and  pitch, 
conceived  in  a spirit  of  humility  and  renunciation. 


To  be  interested  in  Satie  one  must  be  disinterested, 
to  begin  with,  accept  that  a sound  is  a sound  and 
a man  is  a man,  give  up  illusions  about  ideas  of 
order,  expressions  of  sentiment,  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  inherited  aesthetic  claptrap. 


If  1 fail,  so  much  the  worse  for  me.  It’s  because  I 
had  nothing  in  me  to  begin  with. 


It’s  not  a question  of  Satie’s  relevance.  He’s  indis- 
pensable. 


No  longer  anything  to  be  done  in  that  direction,  I 
must  search  for  something  else  or  1 am  lost. 

This  subject  is  entertaining  (“What’s  necessary  is 
to  be  uncompromising  to  the  end’)  but  it  is  getting 
nowhere,  and  more  than  ever  there  are  things  to 
be  done. 

Listen,  my  friends,  when  I leave  you  like  this  and 
must  go  home  on  foot,  it  is  towards  dawn  I come 
near  Arcueil.  When  I pass  through  the  woods,  the 
birds  beginning  to  sing,  I see  an  old  tree,  its  leaves 
rustling,  I go  near,  I put  my  arms  around  it  and 
think,  What  a good  character,  never  to  have 
harmed  anyone. 

—and,  on  another  occasion. 


Personally,  1 am  neither  good  nor  bad.  I oscillate, 
if  I may  say  so.  Also  I’ve  never  really  done  anyone 
any  harm— nor  any  good,  to  boot. 
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The  Fall  1958  issue  of  Nutida  Musik  (Stockholm)  was  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Edgard  Varese.  I contributed  the  following  article. 


EDGARD  VARESE 

Changes  which  are  characteristic  of  a living  organism  (and  twentieth- 
century  music  is  one)  have  become  recently  more  marked  and  occur  in 
more  rapid  succession.  In  the  history  Varese  appears  sometimes  as  a figure 
of  the  past;  and,  again,  as  one  active  according  to  present  necessities. 

Facts  about  his  life  and  work  are  difficult  to  obtain.  He  considers  in- 
terest in  them  to  be  a form  of  necrophilia;  he  prefers  to  leave  no  traces. 
Analytical  studies  of  his  work  are  somehow  not  relevant  to  one’s  experience 
of  it.  Though  Varese  has  defined  music  as  “organized  sound,”  it  is  unclear 
how  he  brings  about  the  organization  of  his  works.  He  has  often  insisted 
upon  imagination  as  a sine  qua  non , and  the  presence  of  his  imagination  is 
strong  as  handwriting  in  each  of  his  works.  The  characteristic  flourish  is  a 
tone  sustained  through  a crescendo  to  the  maximum  amplitude. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  sounds  just  as  they  are,  apart  from 
psychology  about  them,  one  must  look  further  for  Varese’s  present  rele- 
vance. This  is  not  found  in  the  character  of  his  imagination,  which  has  to  do 
with  him— not  with  sound  itself.  Nor  is  his  use  of  tape  relevant,  for  in  Deserts 
he  attempts  to  make  tape  sound  like  the  orchestra  and  vice  versa,  showing 
again  a lack  of  interest  in  the  natural  differences  of  sounds,  preferring  to 
give  them  all  his  unifying  signature.  In  this  respect  his  need  for  continuity 
does  not  correspond  to  the  present  need  for  discontinuity  (discontinuity 
has  the  effect  of  divorcing  sounds  from  the  burden  of  psychological  inten- 
tions). Though  Varese  was  the  first  to  write  directly  for  instrumental  en- 
sembles (giving  up  the  piano  sketch  and  its  orchestral  coloration),  his  way 
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of  doing  this  was  controlled  by  his  imagination  to  the  point  of  exploiting 
the  sounds  for  his  own  purposes. 

Recently  (1957-1958)  he  has  found  a notation  for  jazz  improvisation 
of  a form  controlled  by  himself.  Though  the  specific  notes  are  not  deter- 
mined by  him,  the  amplitudes  are;  they  are  characteristic  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  improvisations,  though  somewhat  indeterminate,  sound  like 
his  other  works. 

* 

In  these  respects  Varese  is  an  artist  of  the  past.  Rather  than  dealing 
with  sounds  as  sounds,  he  deals  with  them  as  Varese. 

However,  more  clearly  and  actively  than  anyone  else  of  his  generation, 
he  established  the  present  nature  of  music.  This  nature  does  not  arise  from 
pitch  relations  ( consonance-dissonance ) nor  from  twelve  tones  nor  seven 
plus  five  (Schoenberg-Stravinsky),  but  arises  from  an  acceptance  of  all 
audible  phenomena  as  material  proper  to  music.  While  others  were  still 
discriminating  “musical”  tones  from  noises,  Varese  moved  into  the  field  of 
sound  itself,  not  splitting  it  in  two  by  introducing  into  the  perception  of  it  a 
mental  prejudice.  That  he  fathered  forth  noise— that  is  to  say,  into  twentieth- 
century  music— makes  him  more  relative  to  present  musical  necessity  than 
even  the  Viennese  masters,  whose  notion  of  the  number  12  was  some  time 
ago  dropped  and  shortly,  surely,  their  notion  of  the  series  will  be  seen  as 
no  longer  urgently  necessary. 


One  summer  day,  Merce  Cunningham  and  I took  eight  children  to  Bear  Mountain  Park.  The  paths 
through  the  zoo  were  crowded.  Some  of  the  children  ran  ahead,  while  others  fell  behind.  Every  now 
and  then  we  stopped,  gathered  all  the  children  together,  and  counted  them  to  make  sure  none  had  been 
lost.  Since  it  was  very  hot  and  the  children  were  getting  difficult,  we  decided  to  buy  them  ice  cream 
cones.  This  was  done  in  shifts.  While  I stayed  with  some,  Merce  Cunningham  took  others,  got  them  cones, 
and  brought  them  back.  I took  the  ones  with  cones.  He  took  those  without.  Eventually  all  the  children 
were  supplied  with  ice  cream.  However,  they  got  it  all  over  their  faces.  So  we  went  to  a water  fountain 
where  people  were  lined  up  to  get  a drink,  put  the  children  in  line,  tried  to  keep  them  there,  and  waited 
our  turn.  Finally,  I knelt  beside  the  fountain.  Merce  Cunningham  turned  it  on.  Then  I proceeded  one  by 
one  to  wash  the  children’s  faces.  While  I was  doing  this,  a man  behind  us  in  line  said  rather  loudly, 
“There’s  a washroom  over  there.”  I looked  up  at  him  quickly  and  said,  “Where?  And  how  did  you  know 
I was  interested  in  mushrooms?” 
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One  day  I asked  Schoenberg  what  he  thought  about  the  international  situation.  He  said,  “The  im- 
portant thing  to  do  is  to  develop  foreign  trade.” 

Earle  Brown  and  I spent  several  months  splicing  magnetic  tape  together.  We  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  table.  Each  of  us  had  a pattern  of  the  splicing  to  be  done,  the  measurements  to  be  made,  etc. 
Since  we  were  working  on  tapes  that  were  later  to  be  synchronized,  we  checked  our  measurements  every 
now  and  then  against  each  other.  We  invariably  discovered  errors  in  each  other’s  measurements.  At  first 
each  of  us  thought  the  other  was  being  careless.  When  the  whole  situation  became  somewhat  exasperating, 
we  took  a single  ruler  and  a single  tape  and  each  one  marked  where  he  thought  an  inch  was.  The  two 
marks  were  at  different  points.  It  turned  out  that  Earle  Brown  closed  one  eye  when  he  made  his  measure- 
ments, whereas  I kept  both  eyes  open.  We  then  tried  closing  one  of  my  eyes,  and  later  opening  both  of 
his.  There  still  was  disagreement  as  to  the  length  of  an  inch.  Finally  we  decided  that  one  person  should 
do  all  the  final  synchronizing  splices.  But  then  errors  crept  in  due  to  changes  in  weather.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles,  we  went  on  doing  what  we  were  doing  for  about  five  more  months,  twelve  hours  a day,  until 
the  work  was  finished. 

Dorothy  Norman  invited  me  to  dinner  in  New  York.  There  was  a lady  there  from  Philadelphia  who 
was  an  authority  on  Buddhist  art.  When  she  found  out  I was  interested  in  mushrooms,  she  said,  “Have 
you  an  explanation  of  the  symbolism  involved  in  the  death  of  the  Buddha  by  his  eating  a mushroom?” 
I explained  that  I’d  never  been  interested  in  symbolism;  that  I preferred  just  taking  things  as  themselves, 
not  as  standing  for  other  things.  But  then  a few  days  later  while  rambling  in  the  woods  I got  to  thinking. 
I recalled  the  Indian  concept  of  the  relation  of  life  and  the  seasons.  Spring  is  Creation.  Summer  is 
Preservation.  Fall  is  Destruction.  Winter  is  Quiescence.  Mushrooms  grow  most  vigorously  in  the  fall,  the 
period  of  destruction,  and  the  function  of  many  of  them  is  to  bring  about  the  final  decay  of  rotting 
material.  In  fact,  as  I read  somewhere,  the  world  would  be  an  impassible  heap  of  old  rubbish  were  it 
not  for  mushrooms  and  their  capacity  to  get  rid  of  it.  So  I wrote  to  the  lady  in  Philadelphia.  I said,  “The 
function  of  mushrooms  is  to  rid  the  world  of  old  rubbish.  The  Buddha  died  a natural  death.” 

Once  I was  visiting  my  Aunt  Marge.  She  was  doing  her  laundry.  She  turned  to  me  and  said,  “You 
know?  I love  this  machine  much  more  than  I do  your  Uncle  Walter.” 

One  Sunday  morning.  Mother  said  to  Dad,  “Let’s  go  to  church.”  Dad  said,  “O.K.”  When  they  drove 
up  in  front,  Dad  showed  no  sign  of  getting  out  of  the  car.  Mother  said,  “Aren’t  you  coming  in?”  Dad 
said,  “No,  I’ll  wait  for  you  here.” 

After  a long  and  arduous  journey  a young  Japanese  man  arrived  deep  in  a forest  where  the  teacher 
of  his  choice  was  living  in  a small  house  he  had  made.  When  the  student  arrived,  the  teacher  was 
sweeping  up  fallen  leaves.  Greeting  his  master,  the  young  man  received  no  greeting  in  return.  And  to 
all  his  questions,  there  were  no  replies.  Realizing  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to  get  the  teacher’s 
attention,  the  student  went  to  another  part  of  the  same  forest  and  built  himself  a house.  Years  later,  when 
he  was  sweeping  up  fallen  leaves,  he  was  enlightened.  He  then  dropped  everything,  ran  through  the 
forest  to  his  teacher,  and  said,  “Thank  you.” 
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While  I was  studying  with  Adolph  Weiss  in  the  early  1930’s,  I became  aware 
of  his  unhappiness  in  face  of  the  fact  that  his  music  was  rarely  performed.  I too 
had  experienced  difficulty  in  arranging  performances  of  my  compositions,  so 
I determined  to  consider  a piece  of  music  only  half  done  when  1 completed  a 
manuscript.  It  was  my  responsibility  to  finish  it  by  getting  it  played. 

It  was  evident  that  musicians  interested  in  new  music  were  rare.  It  was 
equally  evident  that  modern  dancers  were  grateful  for  any  sounds  or  noises 
that  could  be  produced  for  their  recitals.  My  first  commission  was  from  the 
Physical  Education  Department  of  U.C.L.A.  An  accompaniment  for  an  aquatic 
ballet  was  needed.  Using  drums  and  gongs,  I found  that  the  swimmers 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  not  being  able  to  hear  the  sounds,  lost  their 
places.  Dipping  the  gongs  into  the  water  while  still  playing  them  solved  the 
problems  of  synchronization  and  brought  the  sliding  tones  of  the  “ water  gong” 
into  the  percussion  orchestra. 

FOUR  STATEMENTS  ON  THE  DANCE 

Very  soon  I was  earning  a livelihood  accompanying  dance  classes  and 
occasionally  writing  music  for  performances.  In  1937  I was  at  the  Cornish 
School  in  Seattle,  associated  with  Bonnie  Bird,  who  had  danced  with  Martha 
Graham.  Merce  Cunningham  was  a student,  so  remarkable  that  he  soon  left 
Seattle  for  New  York,  where  he  became  a soloist  in  the  Graham  company.  Four 
or  five  years  later  I went  to  New  York  and  encouraged  Cunningham  to  give 
programs  of  his  own  dances.  We  have  worked  together  since  1943. 
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This  article  was  part  of  a series,  Percussion  Music  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Modem  Dance,  that  appeared  in  Dance  Observer  in  1939.  It  was  written  in 
Seattle  where  1 had  organized  a concert-giving  percussion  ensemble. 


Goal:  New  Music,  New  Dance 

Percussion  music  is  revolution.  Sound  and  rhythm  have  too  long  been  sub-' 
missive  to  the  restrictions  of  nineteenth-century  music.  Today  we  are  fight- 
ing for  their  emancipation.  Tomorrow,  with  electronic  music  in  our  ears, 
we  will  hear  freedom. 

Instead  of  giving  us  new  sounds,  the  nineteenth-century  composers 
have  given  us  endless  arrangements  of  the  old  sounds.  We  have  turned  on 
radios  and  always  known  when  we  were  tuned  to  a symphony.  The  sound 
has  always  been  the  same,  and  there  has  not  been  even  a hint  of  curiosity  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  rhythm.  For  interesting  rhythms  we  have  listened 
to  jazz. 

At  the  present  stage  of  revolution,  a healthy  lawlessness  is  warranted. 
Experiment  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  by  hitting  anything— tin  pans, 
rice  bowls,  iron  pipes— anything  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  Not  only  hitting, 
but  rubbing,  smashing,  making  sound  in  every  possible  way.  In  short,  we 
must  explore  the  materials  of  music.  What  we  can’t  do  ourselves  will  be 
done  by  machines  and  electrical  instruments  which  we  will  invent. 

The  conscientious  objectors  to  modem  music  will,  of  course,  attempt 
everything  in  the  way  of  counterrevolution.  Musicians  will  not  admit  that 
we  are  making  music;  they  will  say  that  we  are  interested  in  superficial 
effects,  or,  at  most,  are  imitating  Oriental  or  primitive  music.  New  and 
original  sounds  will  be  labeled  as  “noise.”  But  our  common  answer  to  every 
criticism  must  be  to  continue  working  and  listening,  making  music  with  its 
materials,  sound  and  rhythm,  disregarding  the  cumbersome,  top-heavy 
structure  of  musical  prohibitions. 
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These  prohibitions  removed,  the  choreographer  will  be  quick  to  real- 
ize a great  advantage  to  the  modem  dance:  the  simultaneous  composition 
of  both  dance  and  music.  The  materials  of  dance,  already  including  rhythm, 
require  only  the  addition  of  sound  to  become  a rich,  complete  vocabulary. 
The  dancer  should  be  better  equipped  than  the  musician  to  use  this  vo- 
cabulary, for  more  of  the  materials  are  already  at  his  command.  Some 
dancers  have  made  steps  in  this  direction  by  making  simple  percussion 
accompaniments.  Their  use  of  percussion,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  con- 
structive. They  have  followed  the  rhythm  of  their  own  dance  movement, 
accentuated  it  and  punctuated  it  with  percussion,  but  they  have  not  given 
the  sound  its  own  and  special  part  in  the  whole  composition.  They  have 
made  the  music  identical  with  the  dance  but  not  cooperative  with  it. 
Whatever  method  is  used  in  composing  the  materials  of  the  dance  can  be 
extended  to  the  organization  of  the  musical  materials.  The  form  of  the 
music-dance  composition  should  be  a necessary  working  together  of  all 
materials  used.  The  music  will  then  be  more  than  an  accompaniment;  it 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  dance. 


When  I was  growing  up  in  California  there  were  two  things  that  everyone  assumed  were  good  for 
you.  There  were,  of  course,  others— spinach  and  oatmeal,  for  instance— but  right  now  I’m  thinking  of 
sunshine  and  orange  juice.  When  we  lived  at  Ocean  Park,  I was  sent  out  every  morning  to  the  beach 
where  I spent  the  day  building  roily-coasters  in  the  sand,  complicated  downhill  tracks  with  tunnels  and 
inclines  upon  which  I rolled  a small  hard  rubber  ball.  Every  day  toward  noon  I fainted  because  the  sun 
was  too  much  for  me.  When  I fainted  I didn’t  fall  down,  but  I couldn’t  see;  there  were  flocks  of  black 
spots  wherever  I looked.  I soon  learned  to  find  my  way  in  that  blindness  to  a hamburger  stand  where  I’d 
ask  for  something  to  eat.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  I’d  come  to.  It  took  me  much  longer,  about  thirty-five  years 
in  fact,  to  learn  that  orange  juice  was  not  good  for  me  either. 

Before  studying  Zen,  men  are  men  and  mountains  are  mountains.  While  studying  Zen,  things  become 
confused.  After  studying  Zen,  men  are  men  and  mountains  are  mountains.  After  telling  this,  Dr.  Suzuki 
was  asked,  “What  is  the  difference  between  before  and  after?”  He  said,  “No  difference,  only  the  feet  are 
a little  bit  off  the  ground.” 
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The  following  piece  was  printed  in  Dance  Observer  in  1944. 


Grace  and  Clarity 

The  strength  that  comes  from  firmly  established  art  practices  is  not  present 
in  the  modem  dance  today.  Insecure,  not  having  any  clear  direction,  the 
modem  dancer  is  willing  to  compromise  and  to  accept  influences  from 
other  more  rooted  art  manners,  enabling  one  to  remark  that  certain  dancers 
are  either  borrowing  from  or  selling  themselves  to  Broadway,  others  are 
learning  from  folk  and  Oriental  arts,  and  many  are  either  introducing  into 
their  work  elements  of  the  ballet,  or,  in  an  all-out  effort,  devoting  them- 
selves to  it.  Confronted  with  its  history,  its  former  power,  its  present  in- 
security, the  realization  is  unavoidable  that  the  strength  the  modem  dance 
once  had  was  not  impersonal  but  was  intimately  connected  with  and  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  the  personalities  and  even  the  actual  physical  bodies 
of  the  individuals  who  imparted  it. 

The  techniques  of  the  modem  dance  were  once  orthodox.  It  did  not 
enter  a dancers  mind  that  they  might  be  altered.  To  add  to  them  was  the 
sole  privilege  of  the  originators. 

Intensive  summer  courses  were  the  scenes  of  the  new  dispensations, 
reverently  transmitted  by  the  master-students.  When  the  fanatically 
followed  leaders  began,  and  when  they  continued,  to  desert  their  own 
teachings  (adapting  chiefly  balletish  movements  to  their  own  rapidly- 
growing-less-rigorous  techniques),  a general  and  profound  insecurity  fell 
over  the  modem  dance. 

Where  any  strength  now  exists  in  the  modem  dance,  it  is,  as  before, 
in  isolated  personalities  and  physiques.  In  the  case  of  the  young,  this  is 
unfortunate;  for,  no  matter  how  impressive  and  revelatory  their  expressed 
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outlooks  on  life  are,  they  are  overshadowed,  in  the  minds  of  audiences,  and 
often,  understandably,  in  the  dancers’  own  minds,  by  the  more  familiar, 
more  respected,  and  more  mature  older  personalities. 

Personality  is  a flimsy  thing  on  which  to  build  an  art.  ( This  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  not  enter  into  an  art,  for,  indeed,  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  style. ) And  the  ballet  is  obviously  not  built  on  such  an  ephem- 
eron,  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  at  present  thrive  as  it  does,  almost  devoid 
of  interesting  personalities  and  certainly  without  the  contribution  of  any 
individual’s  message  or  attitude  toward  life. 

That  the  ballet  has  something  seems  reasonable  to  assume.  That  what 
it  has  is  what  the  modem  dance  needs  is  here  expressed  as  an  opinion. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  doubted  whether  tour  jet 6,  entrechat  six,  or  sur  les 
pointes  (in  general)  are  needed  in  the  modem  dance.  Even  the  prettiness 
and  fanciness  of  these  movements  would  not  seem  to  be  requisite.  Also,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  basis  of  the  ballet  lies  in  glittering  costumes  and  sets,  for 
many  of  the  better  ballets  appear  year  after  year  in  drab,  weather-beaten 
accoutrements. 

Ballets  like  Les  Sylphides,  Swan  Lake,  almost  any  Pas  de  Deux  or 
Quatre,  and  currently,  the  exceptional  Danses  Concertantes  have  a strength 
and  validity  quite  beyond  and  separate  from  the  movements  involved, 
whether  or  not  they  are  done  with  style  (expressed  personality),  the  orna- 
mented condition  of  the  stage,  quality  of  costumery,  sound  of  the  music, 
or  any  other  particularities,  including  those  of  content.  Nor  does  the  secret 
lie  in  that  mysterious  quantity,  form.  (The  forms  of  the  ballet  are  mostly 
dull;  symmetry  is  maintained  practically  without  question. ) 

Good  or  bad,  with  or  without  meaning,  well  dressed  or  not,  the  ballet 
is  always  clear  in  its  rhythmic  structure.  Phrases  begin  and  end  in  such  a 
way  that  anyone  in  the  audience  knows  when  they  begin  and  end,  and 
breathes  accordingly.  It  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  rhythmic  structure 
is  not  of  primary  importance.  However,  a dance,  a poem,  a piece  of  music 
( any  of  the  time  arts ) occupies  a length  of  time,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  length  of  time  is  divided  first  into  large  parts  and  then  into  phrases 
(or  built  up  from  phrases  to  form  eventual  larger  parts)  is  the  work’s  very 
life  structure.  The  ballet  is  in  possession  of  a tradition  of  clarity  of  its  rhyth- 
mic structure.  Essential  devices  for  bringing  this  about  have  been  handed 
down  generation  after  generation.  These  particular  devices,  again,  are  not 
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to  be  borrowed  from  the  ballet:  they  are  private  to  it.  But  the  function  they 
fulfill  is  not  private;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  universal. 

Oriental  dancing,  for  instance,  is  clear  in  its  phraseology.  It  has  its  own 
devices  for  obtaining  it.  Hot  jazz  is  never  unclear  rhythmically.  The  poems 
of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  with  all  their  departure  from  tradition,  enable 
the  reader  to  breathe  with  them.  The  modem  dance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rarely  clear. 

When  a modem  dancer  has  followed  music  that  was  clear  in  its  phrase 
structure,  the  dance  has  had  a tendency  to  be  clear.  The  widespread  habit 
of  choreographing  the  dance  first,  and  obtaining  music  for  it  later,  is  not  in 
itself  here  criticized.  But  the  fact  that  modem  choreographers  have  been 
concerned  with  things  other  than  clarity  of  rhythmic  structure  has  made 
the  appearance  of  it,  when  the  dance-first-music-later  method  was  used, 
both  accidental  and  isolated.  This  has  led  to  a disregard  of  rhythmic  struc- 
ture even  in  the  case  of  dancing  to  music  already  written,  for,  in  a work 
like  Martha  Graham’s  Deaths  and  Entrances,  an  audience  can  know  where 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  action  only  through  repeated  seeings  and  the  belying 
action  of  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Martha  Graham  and  Louis  Horst 
together  were  able  to  make  magnificently  clear  and  moving  works  like  their 
Frontier,  which  works,  however,  stand  alarmingly  alone  in  the  history  of 
the  modem  dance. 

The  will  to  compromise,  mentioned  above,  and  the  admirable  humility 
implied  in  the  willingness  to  leam  from  other  art  manners  is  adolescent,  but 
it  is  much  closer  to  maturity  than  the  childish  blind  following  of  leaders 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  modem  dance  several  years  ago.  If,  in  receiv- 
ing influences  from  the  outside,  the  modem  dance  is  satisfied  with  copying, 
or  adapting  to  itself,  surface  particularities  (techniques,  movements,  de- 
vices of  any  kind),  it  will  die  before  it  reaches  maturity;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  common  denominator  of  the  completely  developed  time  arts,  the 
secret  of  art  life,  is  discovered  by  the  modem  dance,  Terpsichore  will  have 
a new  and  rich  source  of  worshippers. 

With  clarity  of  rhythmic  structure,  grace  forms  a duality.  Together 
they  have  a relation  like  that  of  body  and  soul.  Clarity  is  cold,  mathe- 
matical, inhuman,  but  basic  and  earthy.  Grace  is  warm,  incalculable,  hu- 
man, opposed  to  clarity,  and  like  the  air.  Grace  is  not  here  used  to  mean 
prettiness;  it  is  used  to  mean  the  play  with  and  against  the  clarity  of  the 
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rhythmic  structure.  The  two  are  always  present  together  in  the  best  works 
of  the  time  arts,  endlessly,  and  life-givingly,  opposed  to  each  other. 

“In  the  finest  specimens  of  versification,  there  seems  to  be  a perpetual 
conflict  between  the  law  of  the  verse  and  the  freedom  of  the  language,  and 
each  is  incessantly,  though  insignificantly,  violated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  other.  The  best  poet  is  not  he  whose  verses  are  the  most 
easily  scanned,  and  whose  phraseology  is  the  commonest  in  its  materials, 
and  the  most  direct  in  its  arrangement;  but  rather  he  whose  language  com- 
bines the  greatest  imaginative  accuracy  with  the  most  elaborate  and  sen- 
sible metrical  organisation,  and  who,  in  his  verse,  preserves  everywhere  the 
living  sense  of  the  metre,  not  so  much  by  unvarying  obedience  to,  as  by 
innumerable  small  departures  from,  its  modulus”  (Coventry  Patmore, 
Prefatory  Study  on  English  Metrical  Law,  1879,  pp.  12-13 ) 

The  “perpetual  conflict”  between  clarity  and  grace  is  what  makes  hot 
jazz  hot.  The  best  performers  continually  anticipate  or  delay  the  phrase 
beginnings  and  endings.  They  also,  in  their  performances,  treat  the  beat 
or  pulse,  and  indeed,  the  measure,  with  grace:  putting  more  or  fewer  icti 
within  the  measure’s  limits  than  are  expected  ( similar  alterations  of  pitch 
and  timbre  are  also  customary),  contracting  or  extending  the  duration  of 
the  unit.  This,  not  syncopation,  is  what  pleases  the  hep-cats. 

Hindu  music  and  dancing  are  replete  with  grace.  This  is  possible  be- 
cause the  rhythmic  structure  in  Hindu  time  arts  is  highly  systematized,  has 
been  so  for  many  ages,  and  every  Hindu  who  enjoys  listening  to  music  or 
looking  at  the  dance  is  familiar  with  the  laws  of  tala.  Players,  dancers,  and 
audience  enjoy  hearing  and  seeing  the  laws  of  the  rhythmic  structure  now 
observed  and  now  ignored. 

This  is  what  occurs  in  a beautifully  performed  classic  or  neo-classic 
ballet.  And  it  is  what  enables  one  to  experience  pleasure  in  such  a perform- 
ance, despite  the  fact  that  such  works  are  relatively  meaningless  in  our 
modem  society.  That  one  should,  today,  have  to  see  Swan  Lake  or  some- 
thing equally  empty  of  contemporary  meaning  in  order  to  experience  the 
pleasure  of  observing  clarity  and  grace  in  the  dance,  is,  on  its  face,  lamen- 
table. Modem  society  needs,  as  usual,  and  now  desperately  needs,  a strong 
modem  dance. 

The  opinion  expressed  here  is  that  clarity  of  rhythmic  structure  with 
grace  are  essential  to  the  time  arts,  that  together  they  constitute  an  aes- 
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thetic  ( that  is,  they  He  under  and  beneath,  over  and  above,  physical  and 
personal  particularities ) , and  that  they  rarely  occur  in  the  modem  dance; 
that  the  latter  has  no  aesthetic  (its  strength  having  been  and  being  the 
personal  property  of  its  originators  and  best  exponents ) , that,  in  order  for 
it  to  become  strong  and  useful  in  society,  mature  in  itself,  the  modem  dance 
must  clarify  its  rhythmic  structure,  then  enhven  it  with  grace,  and  so  get 
itself  a theory,  the  common,  universal  one  about  what  is  beautiful  in  a 
time  art. 


In  Zen  they  say:  If  something  is  boring  after  two  minutes,  try  it  for  four.  If  still  boring,  try  it  for 
eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  and  so  on.  Eventually  one  discovers  that  it’s  not  boring  at  all  but  very  interesting. 

At  the  New  School  once  I was  substituting  for  Henry  Cowell,  teaching  a class  in  Oriental  music.  I 
had  told  him  I didn’t  know  anything  about  the  subject.  He  said,  “That’s  all  right.  Just  go  where  the 
records  are.  Take  one  out.  Play  it  and  then  discuss  it  with  the  class.”  Well,  I took  out  the  first  record.  It 
was  an  LP  of  a Buddhist  service.  It  began  with  a short  microtonal  chant  with  sliding  tones,  then  soon 
settled  into  a single  loud  reiterated  percussive  beat.  This  noise  continued  relentlessly  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  with  no  perceptible  variation.  A lady  got  up  and  screamed,  and  then  yelled,  “Take  it  off.  I can’t 
bear  it  any  longer.”  I took  it  off.  A man  in  the  class  then  said  angrily,  “Why’d  you  take  it  off?  I was  just 
getting  interested.” 

During  a counterpoint  class  at  U.C.L.A.,  Schoenberg  sent  everybody  to  the  blackboard.  We  were  to 
solve  a particular  problem  he  had  given  and  to  turn  around  when  finished  so  that  he  could  check  on  the 
correctness  of  the  solution.  I did  as  directed.  He  said,  “That’s  good.  Now  find  another  solution.”  I did. 
He  said,  “Another.”  Again  I found  one.  Again  he  said,  “Another.”  And  so  on.  Finally,  I said,  “There  are 
no  more  solutions.”  He  said,  “What  is  the  principle  underlying  all  of  the  solutions?” 

I went  to  a concert  upstairs  in  Town  Hall.  The  composer  whose  works  were  being  performed  had 
provided  program  notes.  One  of  these  notes  was  to  the  effect  that  there  is  too  much  pain  in  the  world. 
After  the  concert  I was  walking  along  with  the  composer  and  he  was  telling  me  how  the  performances 
had  not  been  quite  up  to  snuff.  So  I said,  “Well,  I enjoyed  the  music,  but  I didn’t  agree  with  that  program 
note  about  there  being  too  much  pain  in  the  world.”  He  said,  “What?  Don’t  you  think  there’s  enough?” 
I said,  “I  think  there’s  just  the  right  amount.” 
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Many  of  my  performances  with  Merce  Cunningham  and  Dance  Company  are 
given  in  academic  situations.  Now  and  then  the  director  of  the  concert  series 
asks  for  an  introductory  talk.  The  following  remarks  were  written  for  audiences 
in  St.  Louis  and  at  Principia  College  in  the  autumn  of  1956.  Then  a few 
months  later , in  January  1957,  they  appeared  in  Dance  Observer. 


In  This  Day  . . . 


In  this  day  of  TV-darkened  homes,  a live  performance  has  become  some- 
thing of  a rarity,  so  much  so  that  Aaron  Copland  recently  said  a concert  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  regarding 
the  new  direction  taken  by  our  company  of  dancers  and  musicians. 

Though  some  of  the  dances  and  music  are  easily  enjoyed,  others  are 
perplexing  to  certain  people,  for  they  do  not  unfold  along  conventional 
lines.  For  one  thing,  there  is  an  independence  of  the  music  and  dance, 
which,  if  one  closely  observes,  is  present  also  in  the  seemingly  usual  works. 
This  independence  follows  from  Mr.  Cunningham’s  faith,  which  I share, 
that  the  support  of  the  dance  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  music  but  in  the 
dancer  himself,  on  his  own  two  legs,  that  is,  and  occasionally  on  a single  one. 

Likewise  the  music  sometimes  consists  of  single  sounds  or  groups  of 
sounds  which  are  not  supported  by  harmonies  but  resound  within  a space 
of  silence.  From  this  independence  of  music  and  dance  a rhythm  results 
which  is  not  that  of  horses’  hoofs  or  other  regular  beats  but  which  reminds 
us  of  a multiplicity  of  events  in  time  and  space— stars,  for  instance,  in  the 
sky,  or  activities  on  earth  viewed  from  the  air. 

We  are  not,  in  these  dances  and  music,  saying  something.  We  are 
simple-minded  enough  to  think  that  if  we  were  saying  something  we  would 
use  words.  We  are  rather  doing  something.  The  meaning  of  what  we  do  is 
determined  by  each  one  who  sees  and  hears  it.  At  a recent  performance  of 
ours  at  Cornell  College  in  Iowa,  a student  turned  to  a teacher  and  said, 
“What  does  it  mean?”  The  teacher’s  reply  was,  “Relax,  there  are  no  symbols 
here  to  confuse  you.  Enj’oy  yourself  I”  I may  add  there  are  no  stories  and  no 
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psychological  problems.  There  is  simply  an  activity  of  movement,  sound, 
and  light.  The  costumes  are  all  simple  in  order  that  you  may  see  the 
movement. 

The  movement  is  the  movement  of  the  body.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham focuses  his  choreographic  attention,  not  on  the  facial  muscles.  In 
daily  life  people  customarily  observe  faces  and  hand  gestures,  translating 
what  they  see  into  psychological  terms.  Here,  however,  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a dance  which  utilizes  the  entire  body,  requiring  for  its  enjoyment 
the  use  of  your  faculty  of  kinesthetic  sympathy.  It  is  this  faculty  we  employ 
when,  seeing  the  flight  of  birds,  we  ourselves,  by  identification,  fly  up,  glide, 
and  soar. 

The  activity  of  movement,  sound,  and  light,  we  believe,  is  expressive, 
but  what  it  expresses  is  determined  by  each  one  of  you— who  is  right,  as 
Pirandello’s  title  has  it,  if  he  thinks  he  is. 

The  novelty  of  our  work  derives  therefore  from  our  having  moved 
away  from  simply  private  human  concerns  towards  the  world  of  nature 
and  society  of  which  all  of  us  are  a part.  Our  intention  is  to  affirm  this  life, 
not  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  nor  to  suggest  improvements  in  creation, 
but  simply  to  wake  up  to  the  very  life  we’re  living,  which  is  so  excellent 
once  one  gets  one’s  mind  and  one’s  desires  out  of  its  way  and  lets  it  act  of 
its  own  accord. 


When  Vera  Williams  first  noticed  that  I was  interested  in  wild  mushrooms,  she  told  her  children 
not  to  touch  any  of  them  because  they  were  all  deadly  poisonous.  A few  days  later  she  bought  a steak 
at  Martino’s  and  decided  to  serve  it  smothered  with  mushrooms.  When  she  started  to  cook  the  mushrooms, 
the  children  all  stopped  whatever  they  were  doing  and  watched  her  attentively.  When  she  served  dinner, 
they  all  burst  into  tears. 

One  day  I went  to  the  dentist.  Over  the  radio  they  said  it  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year.  However, 
I was  wearing  a jacket,  because  going  to  a doctor  has  always  struck  me  as  a somewhat  formal  occasion. 
In  the  midst  of  his  work.  Dr.  Heyman  stopped  and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  take  your  jacket  off?”  I said, 
“I  have  a hole  in  my  shirt  and  that’s  why  I have  my  jacket  on.”  He  said,  “Well,  I have  a hole  in  my  sock, 
and,  if  you  like,  I’ll  take  my  shoes  off.” 
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This  piece  appeared  in  Dance  Magazine,  November  1957.  The  two  pages  were 
given  me  in  dummy  form  by  the  editors.  The  number  of  words  was  given  by 
chance  operations.  Imperfections  in  the  sheets  of  paper  upon  which  I worked 
gave  the  position  in  space  of  the  fragments  of  text.  That  position  is  different  in 
this  printing,  for  it  is  the  result  of  working  on  two  other  sheets  of  paper,  of 
another  size  and  having  their  own  differently  placed  imperfections. 


2 Pages,  1 22  Words  on  Music  and  Dance 


To  obtain  the  value 
of  a sound,  a movement, 

measure  from  zero.  ( Pay  A bird  flies. 

attention  to  what  it  is, 
just  as  it  is. ) 


Slavery  is  abolished. 


the  woods 

A sound  has  no  legs  to  stand  on. 


The  world  is  teeming:  anything  can 
happen. 
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sound 


movement 


Points  in 
time,  in 

love 

space 

mirth 
the  heroic 

wonder 

The  emotions 

tranquillity 

fear 

anger 

sorrow 

disgust 

Is  there  a glass  of  water? 


Activities  which  are  different 
happen  in  a time  which  is  a space: 
are  each  central,  original. 


are  in  the  audience. 

The  telephone  rings. 

Each  person  is  in  the  best  seat. 

War  begins  at  any  moment. 


lights 

inaction? 


Each  now  is  the  time,  the  space. 


Are  eyes  open? 


Where  the  bird  flies,  fly. 


ears? 
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This  article,  completed  in  February  of  1961,  was  published  in  Metro  (Milan)  in 
May.  It  may  be  read  in  whole  or  in  part;  any  sections  of  it  may  be  skipped, 
what  remains  may  be  read  in  any  order.  The  style  of  printing  here  employed  is 
not  essential.  Any  of  the  sections  may  be  printed  directly  over  any  of  the  others, 
and  the  spaces  between  paragraphs  may  be  varied  in  any  manner.  The  words  in 
italics  are  either  quotations  from  Rauschenberg  or  titles  of  his  works. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 
The  white  paintings  came 
first;  my  silent  piece 
came  later. 

—J.  C. 


ON  ROBERT  RAUSCHENBERG,  ARTIST,  AND  HIS  WORK 

Conversation  was  difficult  and  correspondence  virtually  ceased.  (Not  because  of 
the  mails,  which  continued.)  People  spoke  of  messages,  perhaps  because  they’d* 
not  heard  from  one  another  for  a long  time.  Art  flourished. 

The  goat.  No  weeds.  Virtuosity  with  ease.  Does  his  head  have  a bed  in  it? 
Beauty.  His  hands  and  his  feet,  fingers  and  toes  long-jointed,  are  astonishing.  They 
certify  his  work.  And  the  signature  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  paintings  were 
thrown  into  the  river  after  the  exhibition.  What  is  the  nature  of  Art  when  it  reaches 
the  Sea? 

Beauty  is  now  underfoot  wherever  we  take  the  trouble  to  look.  (This  is  an 
American  discovery. ) Is  when  Rauschenberg  looks  an  idea?  Rather  it  is  an  enter- 
tainment in  which  to  celebrate  unfixity.  Why  did  he  make  black  paintings,  then 
white  ones  (coming  up  out  of  the  South),  red,  gold  ones  (the  gold  ones  were 
Christmas  presents),  ones  of  many  colors,  ones  with  objects  attached?  Why  did  he 
make  sculptures  with  rocks  suspended?  Talented? 

I know  he  put  the  paint  on  the  tires.  And  he  unrolled  the  paper  on  the  city 
street.  But  which  one  of  us  drove  the  car? 
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As  the  paintings  changed  the  printed  material  became  as  much  of  a subject 
as  the  paint  (I  began  using  newsprint  in  my  work)  causing  changes  of  focus:  A third 
palette.  There  is  no  poor  subject  ( Any  incentive  to  paint  is  as  good  as  any  other.). 
Dante  is  an  incentive,  providing  multiplicity,  as  useful  as  a chicken  or  an  old  shirt. 
The  atmosphere  is  such  that  everything  is  seen  clearly,  even  in  the  dark  night  or 
when  thumbing  through  an  out-of-date  newspaper  or  poem.  This  subject  is  un- 
avoidable (A  canvas  is  never  empty.)-,  it  fills  an  empty  canvas.  And  if,  to  continue 
history,  newspapers  are  pasted  onto  the  canvas  and  on  one  another  and  black  paints 
are  applied,  the  subject  looms  up  in  several  different  places  at  once  like  magic  to 
produce  the  painting.  If  you  don’t  see  it,  you  probably  need  a pair  of  glasses.  But 
there  is  a vast  difference  between  one  oculist  and  another,  and  when  it  is  a question 
of  losing  eyesight  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  best  oculist  (i.e.,  the  best 
painter:  he’ll  fix  you  up).  Ideas  are  not  necessary.  It  is  more  useful  to  avoid  having 
one,  certainly  avoid  having  several  (leads  to  inactivity).  Is  Gloria  V.  a subject  or 
an  idea?  Then,  tell  us:  How  many  times  was  she  married  and  what  do  you  do  when 
she  divorces  you? 


There  are  three  panels  taller  than  they  are  wide  fixed  together  to  make  a single 
rectangle  wider  than  it  is  tall.  Across  the  whole  thing  is  a series  of  colored  photos, 
some  wider  than  tall,  some  taller  than  wide,  fragments  of  posters,  some  of  them 
obscured  by  paint.  Underneath  these,  cutting  the  total  in  half,  is  a series  of  rec- 
tangular color  swatches,  all  taller  than  wide.  Above,  bridging  two  of  the  panels, 
is  a dark  blue  rectangle.  Below  and  slightly  out  of  line  with  the  blue  one,  since  it  is 
on  one  panel  only,  is  a gray  rectangle  with  a drawing  on  it  about  halfway  up.  There 
are  other  things,  but  mostly  attached  to  these  two  “roads”  which  cross:  off  to  the 
left  and  below  the  swatches  is  a drawing  on  a rectangle  on  a rectangle  on  a rectangle 
(its  situation  is  that  of  a farm  on  the  outskirts  of  a mainstreet  town) . This  is  not  a 
composition.  It  is  a place  where  things  are,  as  on  a table  or  on  a town  seen  from 
the  air:  any  one  of  them  could  be  removed  and  another  come  into  its  place  through 
circumstances  analogous  to  birth  and  death,  travel,  housecleaning,  or  cluttering. 
He  is  not  saying;  he  is  painting.  (What  is  Rauschenberg  saying?)  The  message  is 
conveyed  by  dirt  which,  mixed  with  an  adhesive,  sticks  to  itself  and  to  the  canvas 
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upon  which  he  places  it.  Crumbling  and  responding  to  changes  in  weather,  the 
dirt  unceasingly  does  my  thinking.  He  regrets  we  do  not  see  the  paint  while  it’s 
dripping. 


Rauschenberg  is  continually  being  offered  scraps  of  this  and  that,  odds  and 
ends  his  friends  run  across,  since  it  strikes  them:  This  is  something  he  could  use 
in  a painting.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  turns  out  he  has  no  use  for  it.  Say  it’s  some- 
thing close  to  something  he  once  found  useful,  and  so  could  be  recognized  as  his. 
Well,  then,  as  a matter  of  course,  his  poetry  has  moved  without  one’s  knowing 
where  it’s  gone  to.  He  changes  what  goes  on,  on  a canvas,  but  he  does  not  change 
how  canvas  is  used  for  paintings— that  is,  stretched  flat  to  make  rectangular  surfaces 
which  may  be  hung  on  a wall.  These  he  uses  singly,  joined  together,  or  placed  in  a 
symmetry  so  obvious  as  not  to  attract  interest  (nothing  special).  We  know  two 
ways  to  unfocus  attention:  symmetry  is  one  of  them;  the  other  is  the  over-all  where 
each  small  part  is  a sample  of  what  you  find  elsewhere.  In  either  case,  there  is  at 
least  the  possibility  of  looking  anywhere,  not  just  where  someone  arranged  you 
should.  You  are  then  free  to  deal  with  your  freedom  just  as  the  artist  dealt  with 
his,  not  in  the  same  way  but,  nevertheless,  originally.  This  thing,  he  says,  duplication 
of  images , that  is  symmetry.  All  it  means  is  that,  looking  closely,  we  see  as  it  was 
everything  is  in  chaos  still. 


To  change  the  subject:  “Art  is  the  imitation  of  nature  in  her  manner  of  opera- 
tion.” Or  a net. 
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So  somebody  has  talent?  So  what?  Dime  a dozen.  And  we  re  overpopulated. 
Actually  we  have  more  food  than  we  have  people  and  more  art.  We’ve  gotten  to 
the  point  of  burning  food.  When  will  we  begin  to  bum  our  art?  The  door  is  never 
locked.  Rauschenberg  walks  in.  No  one  home.  He  paints  a new  painting  over  the 
old  one.  Is  there  a talent  then  to  keep  the  two,  the  one  above,  the  one  below?  What 
a plight  (it’s  no  more  serious  than  that)  we’re  in!  It’s  a joy  in  fact  to  begin  over 
again.  In  preparation  he  erases  the  De  Kooning. 

Is  the  door  locked?  No,  it’s  open  as  usual.  Certainly  Rauschenberg  has  tech- 
niques. But  the  ones  he  has  he  disuses,  using  those  he  hasn’t.  I must  say  he  never 
forces  a situation.  He  is  like  that  butcher  whose  knife  never  became  dull  simply 
because  he  cut  with  it  in  such  a way  that  it  never  encountered  an  obstacle.  Modem 
art  has  no  need  for  technique.  (We  are  in  the  glory  of  not  knowing  what  we’re 
doing. ) So  technique,  not  having  to  do  with  the  painting,  has  to  do  with  who’s  look- 
ing and  who  painted.  People.  Technique  is:  how  are  the  people?  Not  how  well  did 
they  do  it,  but,  as  they  were  saying,  frailty.  ( He  says— and  is  he  speaking  of  tech- 
nique?—‘What  do  you  want,  a declaration  of  love?  I take  responsibility  for  com- 
petence and  hope  to  have  made  something  hazardous  with  which  we  may  try 
ourselves.”)  It  is  a question,  then,  of  seeing  in  the  dark,  not  slipping  over  things 
visually.  Now  that  Rauschenberg  has  made  a painting  with  radios  in  it,  does  that 
mean  that  even  without  radios,  I must  go  on  listening  even  while  I’m  looking, 
everything  at  once,  in  order  not  to  be  run  over? 


Would  we  have  preferred  a pig  with  an  apple  in  its  mouth?  That  too,  on 
occasion,  is  a message  and  requires  a blessing.  These  are  the  feelings  Rauschenberg 
gives  us:  love,  wonder,  laughter,  heroism  (I  accept),  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  disgust, 
tranquillity. 

There  is  no  more  subject  in  a combine  than  there  is  in  a page  from  a news- 
paper. Each  thing  that  is  there  is  a subject.  It  is  a situation  involving  multiplicity. 
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( It  is  no  reflection  on  the  weather  that  such-and-such  a government  sent  a note  to 
another.)  (And  the  three  radios  of  the  radio  combine,  turned  on,  which  provides 
the  subject?)  Say  there  was  a message.  How  would  it  be  received?  And  what  if  it 
wasn’t?  Over  and  over  again  I’ve  found  it  impossible  to  memorize  Rauschenberg’s 
paintings.  I keep  asking,  "Have  you  changed  it?”  And  then  noticing  while  I’m 
looking  it  changes.  I look  out  the  window  and  see  the  icicles.  There,  dripping  water 
is  frozen  into  object.  The  icicles  all  go  down.  Winter  more  than  the  others  is  the 
season  of  quiescence.  There  is  no  dripping  when  the  paint  is  squeezed  from  a tube. 
But  there  is  the  same  acceptance  of  what  happens  and  no  tendency  towards  gesture 
or  arrangement.  This  changes  the  notion  of  what  is  beautiful.  By  fixing  papers  to 
canvas  and  then  painting  with  black  paint,  black  became  infinite  and  previously 
unnoticed. 


Hallelujah!  The  blind  can  see  again.  Blind  to  what  he  has  seen  so  that  seeing 
this  time  is  as  though  first  seeing.  How  is  it  that  one  experiences  this,  for  example, 
with  the  two  Eisenhower  pictures  which  for  all  intents  and  purposes  are  the  same? 
(A  duplication  containing  duplications.)  Everything  is  so  much  the  same,  one 
becomes  acutely  aware  of  the  differences,  and  quickly.  And  where,  as  here,  the 
intention  is  unchanging,  it  is  clear  that  the  differences  are  unintentional,  as  unin- 
tended as  they  were  in  the  white  paintings  where  nothing  was  done.  Out  of  seeing, 
do  I move  into  poetry?  And  is  this  a poetry  in  which  Eisenhower  could  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  Mona  Lisa  taken  his  place?  I think  so  but  I do  not  see  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  which  way  is  up.  In  any  case  our  feet  are  on  the  ground.  Painting’s 
place  is  on  the  wall-painting’s  place,  that  is,  in  process.  When  I showed  him  a 
photograph  of  one  of  Rauschenberg’s  paintings,  he  said,  "If  I had  a painting,  I’d 
want  to  be  sure  it  would  stay  the  way  it  is;  this  one  is  a collage  and  would  change.” 
But  Rauschenberg  is  practical.  He  goes  along  with  things  just  as  they  are.  Just  as 
he  knows  it  goes  on  a wall  and  not  any  which  way,  but  right  side  up,  so  he  knows, 
as  he  is,  it  is  changing  ( which  one  more  quickly?  and  the  pyramids  change ) . When 
possible,  and  by  various  means,  he  gives  it  a push:  holes  through  which  one  sees 
behind  the  canvas  the  wall  to  which  it  is  committed;  the  reflective  surfaces  chang- 
ing what  is  seen  by  means  of  what  is  happening;  lights  going  on  and  off;  and  the 
radios.  The  white  paintings  were  airports  for  the  fights,  shadows,  and  particles. 
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Now  in  a metal  box  attached  by  a rope,  the  history  kept  by  means  of  drawings  of 
what  was  taken  away  and  put  in  its  place,  of  a painting  constantly  changing. 


There  is  in  Rauschenberg,  between  him  and  what  he  picks  up  to  use,  the  quality 
of  encounter.  For  the  first  time.  If,  as  happens,  there  is  a series  of  paintings  con- 
taining such  and  such  a material,  it  is  as  though  the  encounter  was  extended  into  a 
visit  on  the  part  of  the  stranger  (who  is  divine).  (In  this  way  societies  uninformed 
by  artists  coagulate  their  experiences  into  modes  of  communication  in  order  to 
make  mistakes. ) Shortly  the  stranger  leaves,  leaving  the  door  open. 


Having  made  the  empty  canvases  (A  canvas  is  never  empty.),  Rauschenberg 
became  the  giver  of  gifts.  Gifts,  unexpected  and  unnecessary,  are  ways  of  saying 
Yes  to  how  it  is,  a holiday.  The  gifts  he  gives  are  not  picked  up  in  distant  lands  but 
are  things  we  already  have  (with  exceptions,  of  course:  I needed  a goat  and  the 
other  stuffed  birds,  since  I don’t  have  any,  and  I needed  an  attic  in  order  to  go 
through  the  family  things  [since  we  moved  away,  the  relatives  write  to  say:  Do  you 
still  want  them?]),  and  so  we  are  converted  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  possessions. 
Converted  from  what?  From  wanting  what  we  don’t  have,  art  as  pained  struggle. 
Setting  out  one  day  for  a birthday  party,  I noticed  the  streets  were  full  of  presents. 
Were  he  saying  something  in  particular,  he  would  have  to  focus  the  painting;  as  it 
is  he  simply  focuses  himself,  and  everything,  a pair  of  socks,  is  appropriate,  appro- 
priate to  poetry,  a poetry  of  infinite  possibilities.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  him 
why  he  chose  Dante  as  a proj'ect  for  illustration.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we’ve  had 
it  around  so  long  so  close  to  us  without  bothering  to  put  it  to  use,  which  becomes  its 
meaning.  It  involved  a stay  in  Florida  and  at  night,  looking  for  help,  a walk  through 
land  infested  with  rattlesnakes.  Also  slipping  on  a pier,  gashing  his  shin,  hanging, 
his  foot  caught,  not  calling  for  help.  The  technique  consists  in  having  a plan:  Lay 
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out  stretcher  on  floor  match  markings  and  join.  Three  stretchers  with  the  canvas  on 
them  no  doubt  already  stretched.  Fulfilling  this  plan  put  the  canvas  in  direct  contact 
with  the  floor,  the  ground  thereby  activated.  This  is  pure  conjecture  on  my  part  but 
would  work.  More  important  is  to  know  exactly  the  size  of  the  door  and  techniques 
for  getting  a canvas  out  of  the  studio.  ( Combines  don’t  roll  up.)  Anything  beyond 
that  size  must  be  suitably  segmented. 


I remember  the  show  of  the  black  paintings  in  North  Carolina.  Quickly!  They 
have  become  masterpieces. 


Is  it  true  that  anything  can  be  changed,  seen  in  any  light,  and  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  shadows?  Then  you  won’t  mind  when  I interrupt  you  while  you’re 
working? 
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The  message  changes  in  the  combine-drawings,  made  with  pencil,  water  color, 
and  photographic  transfer:  ( a ) the  work  is  done  on  a table,  not  on  a wall;  ( b ) there 
is  no  oil  paint;  (c)  because  of  a -f-  b,  no  dripping  holds  the  surface  in  one  plane; 
(d)  there  is  not  always  the  joining  of  rectangles  since  when  there  is,  it  acts  as  remi- 
niscence of  stretchers;  (e)  the  outlines  appear  vague  as  in  water  or  air  ( our  feet  are 
off  the  ground);  (f)  I imagine  being  upside  down;  (g)  the  pencil  lines  scan  the 
images  transferred  from  photographs;  (h ) it  seems  like  many  television  sets  work- 
ing simultaneously  all  tuned  differently.  How  to  respond  to  this  message?  ( And  I 
remember  the  one  in  Dante  with  the  outline  of  the  toes  of  his  foot  above,  the 
changed  position  and  another  message,  the  paper  absorbing  the  color  and  spread- 
ing it  through  its  wet  tissues. ) He  has  removed  the  why  of  asking  why  and  you  can 
read  it  at  home  or  in  a library.  ( These  others  are  poems  too. ) Perhaps  because  of 
the  change  in  gravity  ( Monument  1958),  the  project  arose  of  illustrating  a book. 
(A  book  can  be  read  at  a table;  did  it  fall  on  the  floor?)  As  for  me.  I’m  not  so 
inclined  to  read  poetry  as  I am  one  way  or  another  to  get  myself  a television  set, 
sitting  up  nights  looking. 


Perhaps  after  all  there  is  no  message.  In  that  case  one  is  saved  the  trouble  of 
having  to  reply.  As  the  lady  said,  “Well,  if  it  isn’t  art,  then  I like  it.”  Some  (a)  were 
made  to  hang  on  a wall,  others  ( b ) to  be  in  a room,  still  others  ( a -f  b ) . 


By  now  we  must  have  gotten  the  message.  It  couldn’t  have  been  more  explicit. 
Do  you  understand  this  idea?:  Painting  relates  to  both  art  and  life.  Neither  can  be 
made.  (I  try  to  act  in  that  gap  between  the  two.)  The  nothingness  in  between  is 
where  for  no  reason  at  all  every  practical  thing  that  one  actually  takes  the  time  to 
do  so  stirs  up  the  dregs  that  they’re  no  longer  sitting  as  we  thought  on  the  bottom. 
All  you  need  do  is  stretch  canvas,  make  markings,  and  join.  You  have  then  turned  on 
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the  switch  that  distinguishes  man,  his  ability  to  change  his  mind:  If  you  do  not 
change  your  mind  about  something  when  you  confront  a picture  you  have  not  seen 
before , you  are  either  a stubborn  fool  or  the  painting  is  not  very  good.  Is  there  any 
need  before  we  go  to  bed  to  recite  the  history  of  the  changes  and  will  we  in  that 
bed  be  murdered?  And  how  will  our  dreams,  if  we  manage  to  go  to  sleep,  suggest 
the  next  practical  step?  Which  would  you  say  it  was:  wild,  or  elegant,  and  why? 
Now  as  I come  to  the  end  of  my  rope,  I noticed  the  color  is  incredibly  beautiful.  And 
that  embossed  box. 


I am  trying  to  check  my  habits  of  seeing,  to  counter  them  for  the  sake  of  greater 
freshness.  I am  trying  to  be  unfamiliar  with  what  Tm  doing. 


( I cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  device  made  of  glass  which  has  inside  it 
a delicately  balanced  mechanism  which  revolves  in  response  to  infrared  rays.) 
Rauschenberg  made  a painting  combining  in  it  two  of  these  devices.  The  painting 
was  excited  when  anybody  came  near  it.  Belonging  to  friends  in  the  country,  it  was 
destroyed  by  a cat.  If  he  takes  a subject,  what  does  he  take?  And  what  does  he 
combine  with  it,  once  he’s  put  it  in  place?  It’s  like  looking  out  a window.  ( But  our 
windows  have  become  electronic:  everything  moves  through  the  point  where  our 
vision  is  focused;  wait  long  enough  and  you’ll  get  the  Asiatic  panoply. ) Poetry  is 
free-wheeling.  You  get  its  impact  by  thumbing  through  any  of  the  mass  media.  The 
last  time  I saw  him,  Rauschenberg  showed  me  a combine-drawing,  and  while  I was 
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looking  he  was  speaking  and  instead  of  hearing  (I  was  looking)  I just  got  the 
general  idea  that  this  was  an  autobiographical  drawing.  A self-portrait  with  mul- 
tiplicity and  the  largest  unobstructed  area  given  to  the  white  painting,  the  one 
made  of  four  stretchers,  two  above,  two  below,  all  four  of  equal  size.  Into  this, 
structure  and  all,  anything  goes.  The  structure  was  not  the  point.  But  it  was  prac- 
tical: you  could  actually  see  that  everything  was  happening  without  anything’s 
being  done.  Before  such  emptiness,  you  just  wait  to  see  what  you  will  see.  Is 
Rauschenberg’s  mind  then  empty,  the  way  the  white  canvases  are?  Does  that  mean 
whatever  enters  it  has  room?  ( In,  of  course,  the  gap  between  art  and  life. ) And 
since  his  eyes  are  connected  to  his  mind,  he  can  see  what  he  looks  at  because  his 
head  is  clear,  uncluttered?  That  must  be  the  case,  for  only  in  a mind  ( twentieth ) 
that  had  room  for  it  could  Dante  ( thirteenth-fourteenth ) have  come  in  and  gone 
out.  What  next?  The  one  with  the  box  changed  by  the  people  who  look  at  it. 


What  do  images  do?  Do  they  illustrate?  (It  was  a New  Year’s  Eve  party  in  the 
country  and  one  of  them  had  written  a philosophical  book  and  was  searching  for  a 
picture  that  would  illustrate  a particular  point  but  was  having  difficulty.  Another 
was  knitting,  following  the  rules  from  a book  she  had  in  front  of  her.  The  rest  were 
talking,  trying  to  be  helpful.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  picture  in  the 
knitting  book  would  illustrate  the  point.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  every- 
thing on  the  page  was  relevant,  including  the  number.)  But  do  we  not  already 
have  too  much  to  look  at?  ( Generosity. ) Left  to  myself,  I would  be  perfectly  con- 
tented with  black  pictures,  providing  Rauschenberg  had  painted  them.  ( I had  one, 
but  unfortunately  the  new  room  has  a slanting  ceiling  and  besides  the  wall  isn’t 
long  enough  for  it.  These  are  the  problems  that  have  no  solution,  such  as  the  suit 
wearing  out.)  But  going  along,  I see  I’m  changing:  color’s  not  so  bad  after  all.  (I 
must  have  been  annoyed  by  the  games  of  balance  and  what-not  they  played  with 
it. ) One  of  the  simplest  ideas  we  get  is  the  one  we  get  when  someone  is  weeping. 
Duchamp  was  in  a rocking  chair.  I was  weeping.  Years  later  but  in  the  same  part 
of  town  and  for  more  or  less  the  same  reason,  Rauschenberg  was  weeping. 

# 
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(The  white  paintings  caught  whatever  fell  on  them;  why  did  I not  look  at 
them  with  my  magnifying  glass?  Only  because  I didn’t  yet  have  one?  Do  you  agree 
with  the  statement:  After  all,  nature  is  better  than  art?)  Where  does  beauty  begin 
and  where  does  it  end?  Where  it  ends  is  where  the  artist  begins.  In  this  way  we 
get  our  navigation  done  for  us.  If  you  hear  that  Rauschenberg  has  painted  a new 
painting,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  drop  everything  and  manage  one  way  or 
another  to  see  it.  That’s  how  to  learn  the  way  to  use  your  eyes,  sunup  the  next 
day.  If  I were  teaching,  would  I say  Caution  Watch  Your  Step  or  Throw  yourself 
in  where  the  fish  are  thickest?  Of  course,  there  are  objects.  Who  said  there  weren’t? 
The  thing  is,  we  get  the  point  more  quickly  when  we  realize  it  is  we  looking 
rather  than  that  we  may  not  be  seeing  it.  (Why  do  all  the  people  who  are  not 
artists  seem  to  be  more  intelligent? ) And  object  is  fact , not  symbol.  If  any  thinking 
is  going  to  take  place,  it  has  to  come  out  from  inside  the  Mason  jar  which  is  sus- 
pended in  Talisman,  or  from  the  center  of  the  rose  (is  it  red?)  or  the  eyes  of  the 
pitcher  (looks  like  something  out  of  a movie)  or— the  farther  one  goes  in  this 
direction  the  more  one  sees  nothing  is  in  the  foreground:  each  minute  point  is  at 
the  center.  Did  this  happen  by  means  of  rectangles  ( the  picture  is  “cut”  through 
the  middle)?  Or  would  it  happen  given  this  point  of  view?  Not  ideas  but  facts. 


M.  C.  Richards  and  David  Tudor  invited  several  friends  to  dinner.  I was  there  and  it  was  a pleasure. 
After  dinner  we  were  sitting  around  talking.  David  Tudor  began  doing  some  paper  work  in  a comer, 
perhaps  something  to  do  with  music,  though  I’m  not  sure.  After  a while  there  was  a pause  in  the  con- 
versation, and  someone  said  to  David  Tudor,  “Why  don’t  you  join  the  party?”  He  said,  “I  haven’t  left  it. 
This  is  how  I keep  you  entertained.” 
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This  lecture  was  printed  in  Incontri  Musicali,  August  1959.  There  are  four 
measures  in  each  line  and  twelve  lines  in  each  unit  of  the  rhythmic  structure. 
There  are  forty-eight  such  units,  each  having  forty-eight  measures.  The 
whole  is  divided  into  five  large  parts,  in  the  proportion  7,  6,  14,  14,  7. 

The  forty-eight  measures  of  each  unit  are  likewise  so  divided.  The  text  is 
printed  in  four  columns  to  facilitate  a rhythmic  reading.  Each  line  is  to  be 
read  across  the  page  from  left  to  right,  not  down  the  columns  in  sequence. 
This  should  not  be  done  in  an  artificial  manner  (which  might  result  from  an 
attempt  to  be  too  strictly  faithful  to  the  position  of  the  words  on  the  page),  but 
with  the  rubato  which  one  uses  in  everyday  speech. 
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I am  here  , and  there  is  nothing  to  say 

If  among  you  are 

those  who  wish  to  get  somewhere  , let  them  leave  at 

any  moment  . What  we  re-quire  is 

silence  ; but  what  silence  requires 

is  that  I go  on  talking 

Give  any  one  thought 

a push  : it  falls  down  easily 

; but  the  pusher  and  the  pushed  pro-duce  that  enter- 
tainment called  a dis-cussion 

Shall  we  have  one  later  ? 


Or 

cussion 

now 

words 

silences 


TIP 

, we  could  simply  de-cide 

What  ever  you  like  . 
there  are  silences 

make  help  make 


not  to  have  a dis- 
But 
and  the 
the 


poetry 


I have  nothing  to  say 


and  I am  saying  it 


and  that  is 


as  I need  it 


This  space  of  time 


is  organized 


We  need  not  fear  these 
TIP 


silences,  — 
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we  may  love  them 
talk 

just  as  I make 
of  milk 

and  we  need  the 
empty  glass 
moment 


milk 


for  I am  making  it 
a piece  of  music. 

We  need  the 
. Or  again 

into  which 


This  is  a composed 

It  is  like  a glass 
glass 

it  is  like  an 


at  any 


anything 
As  we  go  along 
an  i-dea  may  occur  in  this 


may  be  poured 

(who  knows?) 


or  not. 


gard  it  as  something  seen 

though  from  a window 

If  across  Kansas  , 

. Arizona 

almost  too  interesting  , 

being  interested  in  spite  of  himself 

needs  the  Kansas  in  him 

nothing  on  earth  , 

It  is  like  an  empty  glass , 
is  it  com  ? 

Kansas  has  this  about  it: 

and  whenever  one  wishes  one  may  return  to  it 


talk 
I have  no  idea 
If  one  does, 

ny 

momentarily 
while  traveling 

then,  of  course, 

is  more 

especially  for  a New- 
in  everything. 


and  for  a New  Yorker 
nothing  but  wheat 
Does  it  matter  which 
at  any  instant, 


whether  one  will 

let  it.  Re- 

, as 

Kansas 

interesting, 

Yorker  who  is 

Now  he  knows  he 
Kansas  is  like 
very  refreshing. 

, or 

? 

one  may  leave  it, 


ny 

Or  you  may  leave  it  forever  and  never  return  to  it 

for  we  pos-sess  nothing 

is  the  reali-zation  that  we  possess 

. Anything  therefore 

(since  we  do  not  pos-sess  it)  and  thus 

. We  need  not  destroy  the  past: 

at  any  moment,  it  might  reappear  and  seem  to  be 

Would  it  be  a repetition? 

but  since  we  don’t,  it  is  free 


9 

Our  poetry  now 
nothing 
is  a delight 
need  not  fear  its  loss 
it  is  gone; 
and  be  the  present 

Only  if  we  thought  we 
and  so  are  we 


owned  it, 
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Most  anybody  knows  a-bout  the  future 

and  how  un-certain  it  is 

n? 


What  I am  calling 

poetry 

is  often  called 

content. 

I myself 

have  called 

it  form 

It  is  the  conti- 

nuity 

of  a piece  of  music. 

Continuity 

today, 

when  it  is  necessary  , 

is  a demonstration 

of  dis- 

interestedness. 

That  is, 

it  is  a proof 

that  our  delight 

lies  in  not 

pos-sessing  anything 

. 

Each  moment 

presents  what  happens  . 

How  different 

this  form  sense  is 

from  that  which  is 

bound  up  with 

memory: 

themes 

and  secondary  themes; 

their  struggle; 

their  development; 

the  climax; 

the  recapitulation 

(which  is  the  belief 

that  one  may 

own  one’s  own  home)  . But 

actually. 

unlike  the  snail 

, we  carry  our  homes 

within  us, 

which  enables  us 

to  fly 

or  to  stay 

9 

to  enjoy 

each. 

But  beware  of 

that  which  is 

breathtakingly 

beautiful, 

for  at  any  moment 

the  telephone 

may  ring 

or  the  airplane 

come  down  in  a 

vacant  lot 

A piece  of  string 

or  a sunset 

9 

possessing  neither 

> 

each  acts 

and  the  continuity 

happens 

• 

Nothing  more  than  nothing 

can  be  said. 

Hearing 

or  making  this 

in  music  is  not  different 

— 

only  simpler  — 

than  living  this  way 

• 

Simpler,  that  is 

, for  me,  — 

because  it  happens 

that  I write  music 

• 

nap  nap 

That  music  is 

simple  to  make 

comes  from  one’s 

willingness  to  ac- 

cept 

the  limitations 

of  structure. 

Structure  is 

simple 

be-cause  it  can  be  thought  out, 

figured  out, 

measured 

« 

It  is  a discipline 

which, 

0 

accepted. 

in  return 

accepts  whatever 

, even  those 

rare  moments 

of  ecstasy, 

which,  as  sugar  loaves  train  horses. 

train  us 

to  make  what  we  make 

How  could  I 
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better  tell 
tell 

contained 
forty  minutes 


what  structure 
about  this, 

within 

long 


is  than  simply  to 

this  talk  which  is 

a space  of  time  approximately 

? 


nr 

That  forty  minutes  has  been  divided  into  five  large  parts,  and 

each  unit  is  divided  likewise.  Subdivision  in- 
volving a square  root  is  the  only  possible  subdivision  which 

permits  this  micro-macro  cosmic  rhythmic  structure  , 

which  I find  so  acceptable  and  accepting 

As  you  see,  I can  say  anything 

It  makes  very  little  difference  what  I say  or  even  how  I say  it. 

At  this  par-ticular  moment,  we  are  passing  through  the  fourth 

part  of  a unit  which  is  the  second  unit  in  the  second  large 

part  of  this  talk  . It  is  a little  bit  like  passing  through  Kansas 

, This,  now,  is  the  end  of  that  second  unit 


HP 

Now  begins  the  third  unit  of  the  second  part 

second  part  of  that  third  unit 

Now  its  third  part 


Now  the 


Now  its  fourth 

part  (which,  by  the  way,  is  just  the  same 

length  as  the  third  part) 


Now  the  fifth 


and  last  part 


You  have  just 
microcosmic 
point  of  view 
large  part, 
nothing 
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HP 

ex-perienced  the  structure  of  this  talk  from  a 

point  of  view  . From  a macro  cosmic 

we  are  just  passing  the  halfway  point  in  the  second 

The  first  part  was  a rather  rambling  discussion  of 

, of  form,  and  continuity 


when  it  is  the  way  we 
part 


now 


accept 

ideas. 


what  it  is 
its  limitations. 
This  one 


need  it.  This  second 

is  about  structure:  how  simple  it  is 

and  why  we  should  be  willing 

Most  speeches  are  full 
doesn’t  have  to  have  any 


to 

of 


Structure 
structure 
expresses  itself 

nificant. 

sound 


because 
conference 
allowed  me 
as  they  flew  up  and 
calendar 


without  life 
is  un-seen 


But  at  any  moment  an  idea 
Then  we  may  enjoy  it 

Iff 

is  dead. 


may  come  along 


Each  moment 
Blackbirds 
de-licious 

I ac-cepted 
in  a Virginia 

quite  by  accident 
overhead 

and  hours  for  breakfast 


within 
is  absolute, 
rise 

be-yond 


the  limitations 
girls’  finishing  school, 


f 


But  Life 

Pure  life 

and  through  structure 
alive  and  sig- 
from  a field  making 
com-pare 

I heard  them 
of  an  arts 
which  limitations 
to  hear  the  blackbirds 
There  was  a social 
but  one  day  I saw  a 


without 


a 


cardinal  , and  the  same  day 

I also  met  America’s  youngest  college  president 

However,  she  has  resigned,  and  people  say  she  is 


heard  a woodpecker. 


Let  her. 

pleasure  of  hearing  an  eminent 

that  he  hoped  he  would  live  long 

of  this  craze  for  Bach. 


understand 
I agree 
ask  you: 

? 

part 

However, 


what  you  say  about 
but  I have  a 
How  do  you 
Now  we  have  come 
about  structure 


Why  shouldn’t  she? 
music  critic 
e-nough 
A pupil  once 
Beethoven 


going  into  politics 
I also  had  the 
ex— claim 
to  see  the  end 

said  to  me: 


very  serious 
feel 


question 
about  Bach 
to  the  end 


and  I think 
to 

of  the 


it  oc-curs 

Specifically 
the  be— ginning 


Iff  W 

to  me  to  say  more 
this: 

of  the  third  part 


about  structure 
We  are 
and  that  part 
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now  at 


is  not  the  part 

devoted 

to  structure. 

about  material. 

But  I’m  still  talking 

about  structure, 

clear  from  that 

that  structure 

has 

as  we  have  seen, 

form  has  no  point  either. 

ginning  to  get 

nowhere 

• 

Unless  some  other  i-dea  crops  up 

all  I have 

to  say  about  structure 

. 

iff 

Now  about 

material: 

is  it  interesting 

It  is  and  it 

isn’t 

• 

certain. 

If  one  is  making 

something 

the  one  making  must 

love 

the  material 

he  chooses. 

Otherwise 

It’s  the  part 
It  must  be 

no  point,  and, 

Clearly  we  are  be- 


a-bout  it  that  is 


and  be 
he 


material,  which  is  precisely  something 

nothing  that  was  being  made; 

himself,  whereas 

The  technique 

what  structure  as  a discipline  is 

a means 


or 


nothing  is  anonymous 
of  handling  materials 
on  the  rational  level 
of  experiencing 


But  one  thing  is 
which  is  to  be  nothing 
patient  with 

calls  attention  to  the 
whereas  it  was 
he  calls  attention  to 
• 

is,  on  the  sense  level 
nothing 


Iff 

I remember  loving  sound  before  I ever 

. And  so  we  make  our  lives 


. (Last  year 

That  was  because  I was  talking 
this  year  I am  talking 

of  course  will  go  on  talking 


when  I talked  here 
about  something 
about  nothing 
for  a long  time 


took  a music  lesson 

by  what  we  love 
I made  a short  talk. 


but 

and 


pupil  said, 
three  tones, 


her  materials 


there  would  not  have 


after  trying  to  compose  a melody 
“I  felt  limited 


.) 

The  other  day  a 
using  only 


Had  she  con-cemed  herself  with  the  three  tones 

— she  would  not  have  felt  limited 

iff 

and  since  materials  are  without  feeling, 

been  any  limitation.  It  was  all  in  her 
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whereas  it  be-longed 


mind  , 

materials 

by  not  being  nothing; 

something 


it  would  have  been 


materials  characteristic  of  one’s  time 

Now  there’s  a question  that  ought  to  get  us 

. It  is  an  intel- 

. I shall  answer  it  slowly 

autobiographically 


in  the 

It  became  something 
nothing  by  being 

Should  one  use  the 
? 

somewhere 
lectual  question 

and 


HP 

I remember  as  a child 

loving 

all  the  sounds 

9 

even  the  unprepared 

ones. 

I liked  them 

especially 

when  there  was  one  at 

a time 

. 

A five-finger  exercise 

for  one  hand  was 

full  of  beauty 

• 

Later  on  I 

gradually  liked 

all  the  intervals 

• 

As  I look  back 

I realize  that  I 

be-gan  liking  the  octave 

9 

I accepted  the 

major  and  minor 

thirds. 

Perhaps, 

of  all  the  intervals, 

I liked  these  thirds 

least 

• 

Through  the  music  of 

Grieg, 

I became  passionately 

fond 

of  the  fifth 

TQ? 


Or  perhaps  you  could  call  it  puppy-dog  love 

for  the  fifth  did  not  make  me  want  to  write  music: 
vote  my  life  to  playing  the  works  of  Grieg 

When  later  I heard 

I took,  like  a duck  to  water,  to  all  the  modem  intervals:  the 

seconds,  the  tritone,  and  the  fourth 

I liked  Bach  too  a-bout  this  time 
didn’t  like  the  sound  of  the  thirds  and  sixths. 

Bach  was  the  way  many  things  went 

. As  I keep  on  re— membering,  I see 

really  liked  the  thirds,  and  this  explains 

liked  Brahms 


it  made  me  want  to  de- 
modem music, 
sevenths,  the 

, but  I 

What  I admired  in 

together 

that  I never 

why  I never  really 


TQ? 
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Modern  music 

sevenths, 

always, 

all, 


fascinated  me  with  all  its  modern 

the  seconds,  the  tritone,  and  the 

every  now  and  then,  there  was  a fifth. 
Sometimes  there  were  single  tones. 


and  that  was  a de- 

tervals  in  modem  music  that  it  fascinated 
fascinated  by  it  I de-cided 
first  is  difficult: 

takes  the  ear  off  it 
I was  free  to  hear  that  a high  sound 

low  sound  even  when  both  are  called  by  the  same  letter, 
working  alone  , 


light. 

me  rather  than  that  I 
to  write  it. 
that  is, 

However, 


is 


Studying  with  a 
meaning; 

in  their  progressions 

I worked  at  it 
feeling  for  it 
gressions  called 
as  to  imply 
fool  everyone  by  not 
fooled 

However 


teacher, 

they  are  not  just 
a sound 
Tonality. 


de-ceptive  cadences, 
the  presence 

landing  on  it  — 

? 

The  whole  question  is 
modem  music 

intervals 


I began  to  feel 

up 

I learned  that  the 
sounds 

not  actually 
I never  liked  tonality 
Studied  it. 
for  instance: 

The  idea  is  this: 
of  a tone  not  actually 
land  somewhere  else. 
Not  the  ear 
very  intellectual 
still  fascinated  me 

nr 


intervals:  the 

fourth  and 

and  that  pleased  me 
not  intervals  at 
There  were  so  many  in- 
loved it,  and  being 
Writing  it  at 
putting  the  mind  on  it 
doing  it  alone, 
different  from  a 

After  several  years  of 
lonely. 

intervals  have 

but  they  imply 
present  to  the  ear 
• 

But  I never  had  any 
there  are  some  pro- 

progress in  such  a way 
present;  then 

What  is  being 
but  the  mind 


the  mind  had  fixed  it 
make  one  think  of 


with  all  its  modern 
have  them  , 

void  having  pro-gressions  that  would 

not  actually  present  to  the  ear 
did  not  ap-peal  to  me 

that  the  separation  of  mind  and  ear  had  spoiled 
, — that  a clean  slate  was  necessary 

not  only  contemporary  , but  “avant-garde.” 

. They  had  not  been  in-tellectualized; 

directly  and  didn’t  have  to  go  through  any  abstraction 


the 


the 

a- 


But  in  order  to 
so  that  one  had  to  a- 
sounds  that  were 
Avoiding 
I began  to  see 
sounds 

This  made  me 
I used  noises 
ear  could  hear  them 
-bout  them 
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I found  that  I 
liked  intervals.  I liked  noises 


liked  noises  even  more  than  I 

just  as  much  as  I had  liked  single  sounds 

nr 


, had  been  dis-criminated  against 

having  been  trained  to  be  sentimental. 


I fought 


Noises,  too 
and  being  American, 

for  noises.  I liked  being 


on  the  side  of  the 
I got  police 
I ever  found 
pickup  arm 
really  shocking, 
half  sentimentally 
only 

to  be  no  truth, 


underdog 

per-mission  to  play  sirens.  The  most  amazing  noise 

was  that  produced  by  means  of  a coil  of  wire  attached  to  the 

of  a phonograph  and  then  amplified.  It  was  shocking, 

and  thunderous  . Half  intellectually  and 

, when  the  war  came  a-long,  I decided  to  use 

quiet  sounds  . There  seemed  to  me 

no  good,  in  anything  big  in  society. 


nr 


But  quiet  sounds 

were  like  loneliness 

love  or 

friendship 

• 

9 

values, 

independent 

Life,  Time  and 

Coca-Cola 

• 

I still  feel  this  way 

9 

but  something  else  is 

: 

I begin  to  hear 

— 

the  ones  I had  thought  worn  out. 

intellectualization — 

I begin  to  hear 

the  old  sounds 

though  they  are 

not  worn  out 

. 

not  worn  out 

. 

They  are  just  as 

new  sounds. 

Thinking 

had  worn  them  out 

And  if  one 

stops  thinking  about  them. 

, or 

Permanent,  I thought 
at  least  from 
I must  say 
happening 
the  old  sounds 
worn  out  by 

as 

Obviously,  they  are 
audible  as  the 

suddenly  they  are 


fresh 

and  new. 

nr 

“If  you  think 

you  will  become  a 

ghost 

99 

worn  out 

wore  them  out 

• 

# 

# 

this  question 

where  we  were: 

nowhere 

f 

if  you  like 

9 

where  we  are 

I have  a stor 

you  are  a ghost 
Thinking  the  sounds 
So  you  see 
brings  us  back 
or, 

“There  was  once  a man 
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standing  on  a high  elevation.  A company  of  several  men  who  happened  to  be  walking  on  the  road 
noticed  from  the  distance  the  man  standing  on  the  high  place  and  talked  among  themselves  about 
this  man.  One  of  them  said:  He  must  have  lost  his  favorite  animal.  Another  man  said 
: No,  it  must  be  his  friend  whom  he  is  looking  for.  A third  one  said: 

He  is  just  enjoying  the  cool  air  up  there.  The  three  could  not  a-gree  and  the  dis- 


1f 


cussion  (Shall  we  have  one 

place  where  the  man  was 
asked:  O,  friend 

lost  your  pet  animal  ? 

. The  second  man  asked 

? No,  sir 

either 

the  fresh  breeze  up  there? 

I am  not 

, are  you  standing  up  there 

if  you  say  no 
questions  ? 


later?)  went  on  until  they  reached  the  high 
. One  of  the  three 

standing  up  there  , have  you  not 

No,  sir,  I have  not  lost  any 

: Have  you  not  lost  your  friend 

, I have  not  lost  my  friend 

The  third  man  asked:  Are  you  not  enjoying 
No,  sir  , 

for 

The  man  on  high  said 


What,  then 


to  all  our 


I just  stand 


If 


no  questions,  there  are  no  answers 

, then,  of  course, 

final  answer  makes  the 

, whereas  the  questions, 

than  the  answers 

bussy  how  he  wrote 

I take  all  the  tones  there  are, 

use  all  the  others 

When  I was  young,  people  told  me: 

. Now  I’m  fifty 


there  are  answers 
questions 
up  until  then, 

music. 

leave  out  the  ones  I 
Satie  said 
You’ll  see  when 
I’ve  seen  nothing 


If  there  are 

If  there  are  questions 

, but  the 

seem  absurd 

seem  more  intelligent 

Somebody  asked  De- 

He  said: 

don’t  want,  and 

• 

you’re  fifty  years  old 


Here  we  are  now 

of  the  fourth  large  part 

More  and  more 

nowhere.  Slowly 

, we  are  getting 


If  If 

at  the  beginning 
of  this  talk. 

I have  the  feeling  that  we  are  getting 

, as  the  talk  goes  on 

nowhere  and  that  is  a pleasure 
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only  irritating 

7 

fourth  large  part 


pleasure 


of  being 
is  sleepy 

Here  we  are  now 
third  unit 
More  and  more 
nowhere. 

7 

only  irritating 

7 

fourth  large  part 


It  is  not  irritating 

to  think  one  would  like 
a little  bit  after  the 

More  and  more 
that  I am  getting 
Slowly 

slowly 

we  are  getting 
which  will  continue 
it  is  not  a pleasure 
if  one  is  irritated 
it  is  a pleasure 
it  is  not  irritating 
and  slowly 

we  were  nowhere 
we  are  having 
slowly 


to  be  where  one  is 
to  be  somewhere  else, 
beginning 
of  this  talk 
we  have  the  feeling 
nowhere 

7 

HP 

7 

nowhere. 


7 

7 

)• 

J 

the  pleasure 
nowhere. 

let  him  go  to  sleep 


. It  is 

Here  we  are  now 

of  the 


as  the  talk  goes  on 

we  have  the  feeling 
That  is  a pleasure 
If  we  are  irritated 
Nothing  is  not  a 

but  suddenly 
and  then  more  and  more 
(and  then  more  and  more 
Originally 
and  now,  again 

If  anybody 


up 


of  the  fourth  large  part 
Slowly 

we  are  getting 
It  is  not  irritating 
to  think  one  would  like 
a little  bit  after  the 

More  and  more 
that  I am  getting 
Slowly 

slowly 

we  are  getting 


at  the  beginning 
of  this  talk. 


of  the 


I have  the  feeling 
nowhere 

to  be  where  one  is 

to  be  somewhere  else. 


that  we  are  getting 
as  the  talk  goes  on 
and  that  is  a pleasure 


Here  we  are  now 


beginning 
of  this  talk 
we  have  the  feeling 
nowhere 


of  the  third  unit 


It  is 


of  the 


HP 


nowhere. 


as  the  talk  goes  on 

we  have  the  feeling 
That  is  a pleasure 
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which  will  continue 

• 

If  we  are  irritated 

9 

it  is  not  a pleasure 

• 

Nothing  is  not  a 

pleasure 

if  one  is  irritated 

9 

but  suddenly 

9 

it  is  a pleasure 
it  is  not  irritating 

9 

and  then  more  and  more 
(and  then  more  and  more 

and  slowly 

)• 

Originally 

we  were  nowhere 

9 

and  now,  again 

9 

we  are  having 

the  pleasure 

of  being 

slowly 

nowhere. 

If  anybody 

is  sleepy 

9 

let  him  go  to  sleep 

W 

• 

Here  we  are  now 

at  the  beginning  of  the 

fifth  unit 

of  the  fourth  large  part 

of  this  talk. 

More  and  more 

I have  the  feeling 

that  we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

Slowly 

9 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

we  are  getting 

nowhere 

and  that  is  a pleasure 

m 

It  is  not  irritating 

to  be  where  one  is 

. It  is 

only  irritating 

to  think  one  would  like  to  be  somewhere  else. 

Here  we  are  now 

9 

a little  bit  after  the 

beginning  of  the  fifth  unit  of  the 

fourth  large  part 

More  and  more 

of  this  talk 
we  have  the  feeling 

• 

that  I am  getting 

nowhere 

. 

Slowly 

9 

W 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

slowly 

9 

we  have  the  feeling 

we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

That  is  a pleasure 

which  will  continue 

• 

If  we  are  irritated 

9 

it  is  not  a pleasure 

. 

Nothing  is  not  a 

pleasure 

if  one  is  irritated 

9 

but  suddenly 

9 

it  is  a pleasure 
it  is  not  irritating 

9 

and  then  more  and  more 

(and  then  more  and  more 

and  slowly 

)• 

Originally 

we  were  nowhere 

9 

and  now,  again 

9 

we  are  having 

the  pleasure 

of  being 

slowly 

nowhere. 

If  anybody 

is  sleepy 

9 

let  him  go  to  sleep 

W 

• 
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Here  we  are  now 

at  the  middle 

of  the  fourth  large  part 

of  this  talk. 

More  and  more 

I have  the  feeling 

that  we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

Slowly 

9 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

we  are  getting 

nowhere 

and  that  is  a pleasure 

• 

It  is  not  irritating 

to  be  where  one  is 

. It  is 

only  irritating 

to  think  one  would  like 

to  be  somewhere  else. 

Here  we  are  now 

9 

a little  bit  after  the 

middle 

of  the 

fourth  large  part 

of  this  talk 

• 

More  and  more 

we  have  the  feeling 

that  I am  getting 

nowhere 

• 

Slowly 

9 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

W 

9 

slowly 

9 

we  have  the  feeling 

we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

That  is  a pleasure 

which  will  continue 

• 

If  we  are  irritated 

9 

it  is  not  a pleasure 

• 

Nothing  is  not  a 

pleasure 

if  one  is  irritated 

9 

but  suddenly 

9 

it  is  a pleasure 

9 

and  then  more  and  more 

it  is  not  irritating 

(and  then  more  and  more 

and  slowly 

)• 

Originally 

we  were  nowhere 

9 

and  now,  again 

9 

we  are  having 

the  pleasure 

of  being 

slowly 

nowhere. 

If  anybody 

is  sleepy 

9 

let  him  go  to  sleep 

• 

TCP 

Here  we  are  now 

at  the 

beginning  of  the 

ninth  unit 

of  the  fourth  large  part 

of  this  talk. 

More  and  more 

I have  the  feeling 

that  we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

Slowly 

9 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

we  are  getting 

nowhere 

and  that  is  a pleasure 

• 

It  is  not  irritating 

to  be  where  one  is 

. It  is 

only  irritating 

to  think  one  would  like 

to  be  somewhere  else. 

Here  we  are  now 

9 

a little  bit  after  the 

beginning  of  the  ninth  unit  of  the 

fourth  large  part 

of  this  talk 

• 

More  and  more 

we  have  the  feeling 
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that  I am  getting 

nowhere 

• 

Slowly 

9 

ny 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

slowly 

9 

we  have  the  feeling 

we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

That  is  a pleasure 

which  will  continue 

• 

If  we  are  irritated 

9 

it  is  not  a pleasure 

• 

Nothing  is  not  a 

pleasure 

if  one  is  irritated 

9 

but  suddenly 

9 

it  is  a pleasure 
it  is  not  irritating 

9 

and  then  more  and  more 

(and  then  more  and  more 

and  slowly 

)• 

Originally 

we  were  nowhere 

• 

9 

and  now,  again 

9 

we  are  having 

the  pleasure 

of  being 

slowly 

nowhere. 

If  anybody 

is  sleepy 

9 

let  him  go  to  sleep 

W 

• 

Here  we  are  now 

at  the 

beginning  of  the 

eleventh  unit 

of  the  fourth  large  part 

of  this 

talk. 

More  and  more 

I have  the  feeling 

that  we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

Slowly 

9 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

we  are  getting 

nowhere 

and  that  is  a pleasure 

• 

It  is  not  irritating 

to  be  where  one  is 

. It  is 

only  irritating 

to  think  one  would  like 

to  be  somewhere  else. 

Here  we  are  now 

9 

a little  bit  after  the 

beginning  of  the 

eleventh  unit  of  the 

fourth  large  part 

More  and  more 

of  this  talk 
we  have  the  feeling 

• 

that  I am  getting 

nowhere 

• 

Slowly 

9 

w 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

slowly 

9 

we  have  the  feeling 

we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

That  is  a pleasure 

which  will  continue 

• 

If  we  are  irritated 

9 

it  is  not  a pleasure 

• 

Nothing  is  not  a 

pleasure 

if  one  is  irritated 

9 

but  suddenly 

9 

it  is  a pleasure 
it  is  not  irritating 

9 

and  then  more  and  more 

(and  then  more  and  more 
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and  slowly 

)• 

Originally 

we  were  nowhere 

9 

and  now,  again 

9 

we  are  having 

the  pleasure 

of  being 

slowly 

nowhere. 

If  anybody 

is  sleepy 

let  him  go  to  sleep 

HP 

• 

Here  we  are  now 

at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 

teenth  unit 

of  the  fourth  large  part 

of  this  talk. 

More  and  more 

I have  the  feeling 

that  we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

Slowly 

9 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

9 

we  are  getting 

nowhere 

and  that  is  a pleasure 

• 

It  is  not  irritating 

to  be  where  one  is 

It  is 

only  irritating 

to  think  one  would  like 

i to  be  somewhere  else. 

Here  we  are  now 

9 

a little  bit  after  the 

beginning  of  the  thir-teenth  unit  of  the 

fourth  large  part 

More  and  more 

of  this  talk 

we  have  the  feeling 

* 

that  I am  getting 

nowhere 

• 

Slowly 

9 

TCP 

as  the  talk  goes  on 

* 

slowly 

9 

we  have  the  feeling 

we  are  getting 

nowhere. 

That  is  a pleasure 

which  will  continue 

• 

If  we  are  irritated 

9 

it  is  not  a pleasure 

• 

Nothing  is  not  a 

pleasure 

if  one  is  irritated 

t 

but  suddenly 

9 

it  is  a pleasure 
it  is  not  irritating 

t 

and  then  more  and  more 
(and  then  more  and  more 

and  slowly 

)• 

Originally 

we  were  nowhere 

• 

) 

and  now,  again 

9 

we  are  having 

the  pleasure 

of  being 

slowly 

nowhere. 

If  anybody 

is  sleepy 

9 

let  him  go  to  sleep 
up  Tip 

• 
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now. 


It  was  a pleasure 


That  is  finished 


“Read  me  that  part 


method  is  a control 
note. 

There  is  not  enough 
like 

anyone  may 


? 


You 


And  now  , 

a-gain  where  I disin-herit  everybody 
The  twelve-tone  row 

of  each 

There  is  too  much  there  there 

of  nothing  in  it 

a bridge  from  nowhere  to 

go  on  it  : 

com  or  wheat 

I thought  there  were  eighty-eight  tones 
can  quarter  them  too 


this  is  a pleasure. 

99 

♦ 

is  a method;  a 

single 
♦ 

A structure  is 
nowhere  and 

noises  or  tones 
Does  it  matter  which 


If  it  were  feet 

? 


HP 

Or  can  we  fly  from  here 


would  it  be  a two-tone  row 
to  where 


9 

I have  nothing 

against  the  twelve-tone  row; 

but  it  is  a 

method, 

not  a structure 

. 

We  really  do  need  a 

structure 

9 

so  we  can  see 

we  are  nowhere 

• 

Much  of  the  music  I 

love 

uses  the  twelve-tone 

row 

9 

but  that  is  not  why  I 

love  it. 

I love  it 

for  no  reason 

• 

I love  it 

for  suddenly 

I am  nowhere 

(My 

own  music  does  that 

quickly  for  me 

0 

And  it  seems  to  me 

I could 

listen  forever 

to  Japanese 

shakuhachi  music 

Iff 

or  the  Navajo 

Yeibitchai 

• 

Or  I could  sit  or 

stand 

near  Richard  Lippold’s 

Full  Moon 

any  length  of  time 

• 

Chinese  bronzes 

9 

how  I love  them 

But  those  beauties 

* 

which  others  have  made, 

tend  to  stir  up 

the  need 

to  possess 

and  I know 

I possess 

nothing 

• 

Record  collections 

9 

that  is  not  music 

• 

nr 

The  phonograph  is  a 

thing, - 

not  a musical 

instrument 

A thing  leads  to 

other  things. 

whereas  a 

musical  instrument 

leads  to  nothing 

. 

Would  you  like  to  join 

a society  called 

Capitalists  Inc. 

? 

(Just  so  no  one  would 

think  we  were 

Communists.) 

Anyone  joining 

automatically 

becomes  president 

• 

To  join 

you  must  show 

you’ve  destroyed 

at  least  one  hundred 

records 

or,  in  the  case  of 

tape, 

one  sound  mirror 

• 

To  imagine  you 

own 

any  piece  of  music 

is  to  miss 

the  whole  point 

• 

There  is  no  point 

or  the  point 

is  nothing; 

and  even  a 

long-playing 

record 

is  a thing. 

iff 
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A lady 


music  in  Texas 
in  Texas. 


The  reason  they’ve  no 
they  have  recordings 


from  Texas  said:  I live  in  Texas 

We  have  no  music  in  Texas. 

is  because 

Remove  the  records  from  Texas 
and  someone  will  learn  to  sing 

Everybody  has  a song 

which  is  no  song  at  all  : 

it  is  a process  of  singing  , 

and  when  you  sing  , 

you  are  where  you  are 

All  I know  about  method  is  that  when  I am  not  working  I sometimes 
think  I know  something,  but  when  I am  working,  it  is  quite  clear  that  I know  nothing. 

vr  w 


Afternote  to  LECTURE  ON  NOTHING 

In  keeping  with  the  thought  expressed  above  that  a discussion  is  nothing  more 
than  an  entertainment,  1 prepared  six  answers  for  the  first  six  questions  asked, 
regardless  of  what  they  were.  In  1949  or  ’ 50 , when  the  lecture  was  first 
delivered  (at  the  Artists'  Club  as  described  in  the  Foreword),  there  were  six 
questions.  In  1960,  however,  when  the  speech  was  delivered  for  the  second 
time,  the  audience  got  the  point  after  two  questions  and,  not  wishing  to  be 
entertained,  refrained  from  asking  anything  more. 

The  answers  are: 

1 . That  is  a very  good  question.  1 should  not  want  to  spoil  it  with  an 

answer. 

2.  My  head  wants  to  ache. 

3.  Had  you  heard  Marya  Freund  last  April  in  Palermo  singing  Arnold 

Schoenberg’s  Pierrot  Lunaire,  I doubt  whether  you  would  ask  that 

question. 

4.  According  to  the  Farmers’  Almanac  this  is  False  Spring. 

5.  Please  repeat  the  question  . . . 

And  again  . . . 

And  again  . . . 

6.  I have  no  more  answers. 
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Now  giving  lecture  on  Japanese  poetry.  First 
giving  very  old  Japanese  poem,  very  classical: 

Oh  willow  tree. 

Why  are  you  so  sad,  willow  tree? 

Maybe  baby? 

Now  giving  nineteenth-century  romantic  Jap- 
anese poem: 

Oh  bird,  sitting  on  willow  tree. 

Why  are  you  so  sad,  bird? 

Maybe  baby? 

Now  giving  up-to-the-minute  twentieth-cen- 
tury Japanese  poem,  very  modem: 

Oh  stream,  flowing  past  willow  tree, 

Why  are  you  so  sad,  stream? 

Baby? 

I was  never  psychoanalyzed.  I'll  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  I always  had  a chip  on  my  shoulder 
about  psychoanalysis.  I knew  the  remark  of  Rilke 
to  a friend  of  his  who  wanted  him  to  be  psycho- 
analyzed. Rilke  said,  “I’m  sure  they  would  re- 
move my  devils,  but  I fear  they  would  offend  my 
angels.”  When  I went  to  the  analyst  for  a kind  of 
preliminary  meeting,  he  said,  “I’ll  be  able  to  fix 
you  so  that  you’ll  write  much  more  music  than 
you  do  now.”  I said,  “Good  heavens!  I already 
write  too  much,  it  seems  to  me.”  That  promise  of 
his  put  me  off. 

And  then  in  the  nick  of  time,  Gita  Sarabhai 
came  from  India.  She  was  concerned  about  the 
influence  Western  music  was  having  on  tradi- 
tional Indian  music,  and  she’d  decided  to  study 
Western  music  for  six  months  with  several  teachers 
and  then  return  to  India  to  do  what  she  could  to 
preserve  the  Indian  traditions.  She  studied  con- 
temporary music  and  counterpoint  with  me.  She 
said,  “How  much  do  you  charge?”  I said,  “It’ll  be 
free  if  you’ll  also  teach  me  about  Indian  music.” 
We  were  almost  every  day  together.  At  the  end 


of  six  months,  just  before  she  flew  away,  she  gave 
me  the  Gospel  of  Sri  Ramakrishna.  It  took  me  a 
year  to  finish  reading  it. 

I was  on  an  English  boat  going  from  Siracusa 
in  Sicily  to  Tunis  in  North  Africa.  I had  taken  the 
cheapest  passage  and  it  was  a voyage  of  two  nights 
and  one  day.  We  were  no  sooner  out  of  the  har- 
bor than  I found  that  in  my  class  no  food  was 
served.  I sent  a note  to  the  captain  saying  I’d  like 
to  change  to  another  class.  He  sent  a note  back 
saying  I could  not  change  and,  further,  asking 
whether  I had  been  vaccinated.  I wrote  back  that 
I had  not  been  vaccinated  and  that  I didn’t  intend 
to  be.  He  wrote  back  that  unless  I was  vaccinated 
I would  not  be  permitted  to  disembark  at  Tunis. 
We  had  meanwhile  gotten  into  a terrific  storm. 
The  waves  were  higher  than  the  boat.  It  was  im- 
possible to  walk  on  the  deck.  The  correspondence 
between  the  captain  and  myself  continued  in 
deadlock.  In  my  last  note  to  him,  I stated  my  firm 
intention  to  get  off  his  boat  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity and  without  being  vaccinated.  He  then 
wrote  back  that  I had  been  vaccinated,  and  to 
prove  it  he  sent  along  a certificate  with  his 
signature. 

David  Tudor  and  I went  to  Hilversum  in 
Holland  to  make  a recording  for  the  Dutch  radio. 
We  arrived  at  the  studio  early  and  there  was 
some  delay.  To  pass  the  time,  we  chatted  with 
the  engineer  who  was  to  work  with  us.  He  asked 
me  what  kind  of  music  he  was  about  to  record. 
Since  he  was  a Dutchman  I said,  “It  may  remind 
you  of  the  work  of  Mondrian.” 

When  the  session  was  finished  and  the  three 
of  us  were  leaving  the  studio,  I asked  the  engineer 
what  he  thought  of  the  music  we  had  played.  He 
said,  “It  reminded  me  of  the  work  of  Mondrian.” 
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Although  it  had  been  prepared  some  years  earlier,  this  lecture  was  not  printed 
until  1959,  when  it  appeared  in  It  Is,  edited  by  Philip  Pavia,  with  the  following 

introduction: 

In  the  general  moving  around  and  talking  that  followed  my  Lecture  on 
Something  (ten  years  ago  at  the  Club),  somebody  asked  Morton  Feldman 
whether  he  agreed  with  what  I had  said  about  him.  He  replied,  “ That’s 
not  me;  that’s  John.”  When  Pavia  recently  asked  me  for  a text  on  the 
occasion  of  Columbia’s  issuing  a record  devoted  to  Feldman’s  music,  I 
said,  “I  already  have  one.  Why  don’t  you  print  it?” 

[In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  empty  spaces,  omitted  in  the  It  Is 
printing  but  to  be  encountered  below,  are  representative  of  silences  that  were 
a part  of  the  LectureJ 
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To  bring  things  up  to  date,  let  me  say  that  I am  as  ever  changing,  while 
Feldmans  music  seems  more  to  continue  than  to  change.  There  never  was 
and  there  is  not  now  in  my  mind  any  doubt  about  its  beauty.  It  is,  in  fact, 
sometimes  too  beautiful.  The  flavor  of  that  beauty,  which  formerly  seemed 
to  me  to  be  heroic,  strikes  me  now  as  erotic  (an  equal,  by  no  means  a 
lesser,  flavor).  This  impression  is  due,  I believe,  to  Feldman’s  tendency 
towards  tenderness,  a tenderness  only  briefly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
interrupted  by  violence.  On  paper,  of  course,  the  graph  pieces  are  as 
heroic  as  ever ; but  in  rehearsal  Feldman  does  not  permit  the  freedoms  he 
writes  to  become  the  occasion  for  license.  He  insists  upon  an  action 
within  the  gamut  of  love,  and  this  produces  (to  mention  only  the  extreme 
effects)  a sensuousness  of  sound  or  an  atmosphere  of  devotion.  As  ever,  1 
prefer  concerts  to  records  of  instrumental  music.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
in  owning  a recording  he  has  the  music.  The  very  practice  of  music,  and 
Feldman’s  eminently,  is  a celebration  that  we  own  nothing. 
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This  is  a talk  about  something  and  naturally  also  a talk  about 

nothing.  About  how  something  and  nothing  are  not  opposed  to  each  other 

but  need  each  other  to  keep  on  going  . It  is  difficult  to 

talk  when  you  have  something  to  say  precisely  because  of  the  words  which 

keep  making  us  say  in  the  way  which  the  words  need  to 

stick  to  and  not  in  the  Way  which  we  need  for  living.  For  instance: 

someone  said,  “Art  should  come  from  within;  then  it  is  profound.” 

But  it  seems  to  me  Art  goes  within,  and  I don’t  see  the  need  for  “should”  or 

“then”  or  “it”  or  “pro-found.”  When  Art  comes  from  within  , which  is 

what  it  was  for  so  long  doing,  it  be-came  a thing  which  seemed  to  elevate  the 

man  who  made  it  a-bove  those  who  ob-served  it  or  heard  it  and  the  artist  was 

considered  a genius  or  given  a rating:  First,  Second,  No  Good  , until 

finally  riding  in  a bus  or  subway:  so  proudly  he  signs  his 

work  like  a manufacturer 

But  since  everything’s  changing,  art’s  now  going 
in  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  make  a thing  but  rather  to  make 

nothing.  And  how  is  this  done?  Done  by  making  something 

which  then  goes  in  and  reminds  us  of  nothing.  It  is  im-portant  that  this 

something  be  just  something,  finitely  something;  then  very 

simply  it  goes  in  and  becomes  infinitely  nothing 

It  seems  we  are  living.  Understanding  of  what  is  nourishing  is 

changing  . Of  course,  it  is  always  changing,  but 

now  it  is  very  clearly  changing,  so  that  the  people  either  agree  or  they  don’t  and  the 


differences  of 
go 

two  sides. 

other  side  it  is  more 
it’s  all  the  same,  — 
starting  finitely 

• 

mind 

Intersection 
within  broad  limits 
the  responsibility  of 


o-pinion  are  clearer  . Just  a year  or  so  a- 

everything  seemed  to  be  an  individual  matter.  But  now  there  are 

On  one  side  it  is  that  individual  matter  going  on,  and  on  the 

not  an  individual  but  everyone  which  is  not  to  say 

on  the  contrary  there  are  more  differences.  That  is: 

everything’s  different  but  in  going  in  it  all  becomes  the  same 


H.C.E. 

when  he  called 
• 

the  first  ones 
the  composer 


Which  is  what  Morton  Feldman  had  in 

the  music  he’s  now  writing 

Feldman  speaks  of  no  sounds,  and  takes 
that  come  along.  He  has  changed 

from  making  to  accepting 

To  accept  whatever  comes 

re-gardless  of  the  consequences 
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such  an  individual 
more  impressively, 
what,  precisely, 
have  to  do 


is  to  be  unafraid  or 

to  be  full  of  that  love  which 

comes  from  a sense  of  at-one-ness  with  whatever 

. This  goes  to  explain  what  Feldman  means 

when  he  says  that  he  is  associated  with  all  of  the  sounds, 

and  so  can  foresee  what  will  happen 

even  though  he  has  not  written  the  particular 

notes  down  as  other  composers  do 

When  a com-poser  feels  a responsibility  to  make,  rather 
than  accept,  he  e-liminates  from  the  area  of  possibility 

all  those  events  that  do  not  suggest  the  at  that  point  in 
time  vogue  of  profund-ity.  For  he  takes  himself  seriously, 
wishes  to  be  considered  great,  and  he  thereby  diminishes 

his  love  and  in-creases  his  fear  and  concern  about 

what  people  will  think 

There  are  many  serious  problems  confronting 

. He  must  do  it  better, 

more  beautifully,  etc.  than  anybody  else  . And 

does  this,  this  beautiful  profound  object,  this  masterpiece, 

with  Life?  It  has  this  to  do  with  Life  : that  it  is 


separate  from  it.  Now  we  see  it  and  now  we  don’t.  When  we  see  it 

we  feel  better,  and  when  we  are  away  from  it,  we  don’t  feel  so  good 


contrast. 

point. 

when  traditions  exist 
are  made  pleasing 
forms 


Life  seems  shabby  and  chaotic,  disordered, 
Let  me  read  a passage  from  the  I-Ching 
“In  human  affairs  aesthetic  form 

that  strong  and  abiding 
by  a lucid  beauty, 

ex  isting  in  the  heavens 


ugly  in 

which  discusses  this 

comes  into  being 
like  mountains 
By  contemplating  the 
we  come  to  understand 


time  and  its  changing  demands  . Through  contemplation  of  the 

forms  existing  in  human  society  it  be-comes  possible  to  shape  the  world 

And  the  footnote  goes  on:  “Tranquil  beauty:  clarity  within, 

quiet  without  . This  is  the  tran-quillity  of  pure 

contemplation.  When  desire  is  silenced  and  the  will  comes  to  rest 

, the  world  as  i-dea  becomes  manifest  . In  this  aspect  the  world  is  beautiful 

and  re-moved  from  the  struggle  for  existence.  This  is  the  world  of 

Art.  However,  contemplation  alone  will  not  put  the 
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will  to  rest  abso-lutely.  It  will  a-waken  again  and  then 

all  the  beauty  of  form  will  appear  to  have  been  only  a brief 

moment  of  exaltation.  Hence  this  is  still  not  the  true  way  of 

redemption.  The  fire  whose  light  illuminates  the  mountain 

and  makes  it  pleasing,  does  not  shine  far.  In  the  same  way 

beautiful  form  suffices  to  brighten  and  throw  light  upon  mat-ters  of  lesser  moment 

. But  important  questions  cannot  be  decided 

in  this  way  . They  require  greater  earnestness 

.”  Perhaps 

Blythe 

responsibility  of  the 
for  a moment 

and 
The 

just  beautiful  but  also 

not  just  good,  but  also  evil  , not  just  true,  but  also  an  il— 

I remember  now  that  Feldman  spoke  of  shadows, 

the  sounds  were  not  sounds  but  shadows.  They  are  obviously 

that’s  why  they  are  shadows.  Every  something  is  an  echo  of  nothing, 
very  much  like  a piece  by  Morty  Feldman, 

may  ob-ject  that  the  sounds  that  happened  were  not  interesting. 

Next  time  he  hears  the  piece,  it  will  be  different. 


this  will  make 
in  his  book 
artist 
let’s  consider 
what  is  that 
important  question  is 
ugly, 
lusion. 

He  said  that 
sounds; 

Life  goes  on 
Someone 


understandable 

Haiku: 

is  to  hide  beauty.” 
what  are  the 
greater  earnestness 
what  is  it  that  is  not 


They  require 

a statement  made  by 
“The  highest 
Now 

important  questions 
that  is  required 


Let  him. 
perhaps 
disastrous. 
And  life 
citing. 


less  interesting,  perhaps  suddenly  exciting 
A disaster  for  whom  ? For  him, 

the  same:  always  different, 

sometimes  boring,  sometimes  gently  pleasing 


Perhaps 


what  other  important  questions  are  there?  Than  that 

how  to  do  it  in  a state  of  accord 

Some  people  may  now  be  indignant  and  insist 

control  Life. 


not  for  Feldman, 
sometimes 
and  so  on; 
we  live 
with  Life. 

on  saying  that  they 


ex- 

and 

and 


Or  we  can  say: 


They  are  the  same  ones  who  insist  on  controlling  and  judging  art 
Why  judge?  “Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged.” 

Judge  and  r e-gar dless  of  the  consequences 

. What  is 

meant  by  Judge  and  re-gardless  of  the  conse-quences?  Simply  this: 

Judge  in  a state  of  disinterest  as  to  the  effects  of  the  judging  . A modem 

Cuban  composer,  Caturla,  earned  his  living  as  a judge.  A 
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man  he  sentenced 
murdered  Caturla. 
was  Caturla 
consequences, 
guilt,  concern, 
musical  term 
last  week 

it  was  argued  from  a 
This  is  again 
simply  means 


to  life  imprisonment  es-caped  from  prison 

In  that  penultimate  now-moment  before  being  killed 


and 


in  hell  or  in  heaven?  Make  judgments 

Otherwise  no  life:  Hamlet, 

responsibility.  The  i-dea,  consequences, 
continuity  and  that  produced 

for  Feldman  spoke  of  no-continuity, 

rational  point  of  view  that  no  matter  what 
a matter  of  disinterest 
accepting  that 


but  accept  the 
fear, 
suggests 
a discussion 
whereas 


the 


Continuity  means  the  opposite: 
excludes  all  others, 

not  any  longer  nourishing 

we  grow  thin  inside  even  though 
outside.  For  somethings 

judgments,  authoritative  ones, 

but  for  nothing  one  can  dispense  with 


there  is  continuity. 

and  acceptance.  No-continuity 

continuity  that  happens, 

making  that  particular  continuity 
This  is,  of  course,  possible 

for  we  have  found  that  by  excluding 


that 

but 


we  may  have  an  enormous 
one  needs  critics, 

otherwise  one  gets 
all  that  fol-de-rol 


bank  account 

connoisseurs, 

gypped; 


no  one 


is  se-curely  possessed 

one  is  free  to  accept 


any  of  the  somethings. 


loses  nothing  be-cause  nothing 

When  nothing  is  se-curely  possessed 
How  many  are  there?  They  roll  up  at  your  feet.  How  many  doors  and  windows  are  there 
in  it?  There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  somethings  and  all  of  them  (without 

exception)  are  ac-ceptable.  If  one  gets  suddenly  proud  and  says 

for  one  reason  or  a-nother:  I cannot  accept  this;  then  the  whole  freedom 

to  accept  any  of  the  others  vanishes.  But  if  one  maintains  secure  possession 

of  nothing  (what  has  been  called  poverty  of  spirit),  then  there  is  no  limit 


to  what  one  may 
possession  of  things. 
This  is  what 


freely  enjoy.  In  this  free 

There  is  only  enjoyment, 

is  meant  when  one  says  : 

No  sounds. 

No  counterpoint, 
there  is  not  one  of  the  somethings 


No  harmony. 
No  rhythm. 


en-joyment  there  is  no 
What  is  possessed  is  nothing. 
No-continuity. 

No  melody. 

That  is  to  say 
that  is  not  acceptable, 
one  is  in  accord  with  life. 


When  this  is  meant 

and  paradoxically  free  to  pick  and  choose  again  as  at  any 

moment  Feldman  does,  will  or  may.  New  picking  and 

choosing  is  just  like  the  old  picking  and  choosing  except  that  one 
takes  as  just  another  one  of  the  somethings  any  consequence  of 
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having  picked  and  chosen.  When  in  the  state  of 

nothing,  one  diminished  the  something  in  one:  Character. 

At  any  moment  one  is  free  to  take  on  character  again,  but 

then  it  is  without  fear,  full  of  life  and  love. 

For  one’s  been  at  the  point  of  the  nourishment  that  sustains  in  no 
matter  what  one  of  the  something  situations. 

High,  middle,  low;  enter  any  time  within  the  duration  notated; 
this  particular  timbre.  These  are  the  somethings  Feldman  has 

chosen.  They  give  him  and  his  art  character, 

useless  in  this  situation  for  anyone  to  say 

is  good  or  not  good.  Because  we  are  in  the  direct 

it  is.  If  you  don’t  like  it  you  may  choose  to 

But  if  you  avoid  it  that’s  a pity,  because  it  re- 

very  closely,  and  life  and  it  are  essentially  a cause  for  joy. 

People  say,  sometimes  , timidly:  I know  nothing  about  music  but  I know  what  I 

like.  But  the  important  questions  are  answered  by  not  liking  only  but  disliking 

and  accepting  equally  what  one  likes  and  dislikes.  Otherwise  there  is  no  access  to 
the  dark  night  of  the  soul.  At  the  present  time,  a twelve-tone  time,  it  is  not  popular 

to  allow  the  more  common  garden  variety  of  tonal  relations 

These  latter  are  dis-criminated  against.  Feldman  allows  them  to  be  if 


It  is  quite 
Feldman’s  work 
situation: 
avoid  it. 
sembles  life 


they  happen 

for  his  being  able  to 


to  come  along.  And  to  ex-plain  again, 
allow  them  is  by  his  acting  on  the 

no  tonal  relations  ex-ist,  meaning 

are  acceptable.  Let  us  say  in  life:  No  earthquakes 

What  happens  then  ? 


the  only  reason 
as-sumption  that 
all  tonal  relations 
are  permissible. 


All  the  somethings  in  the 

world  begin  to  sense  their  at-one-ness  when  something  happens  that  reminds  them  of 
nothing 

And  in  this 

way  the  music  of  Morton  Feldman  may  actively  remind  us  of  nothing 

so  that  its  no-continuity  will  let  us  allow  our  lives  with 

all  of  the  things  that  happen  in  them  to  be  simply  what  they  are  and  not  separate 
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from  one  another, 
one  thing 
while  writing 
all  go  together 
clung  to 


It  is  perfectly  clear 
and  writing  music 
music  is  still 
and  it’s  a continuity 
or  in-sisted  upon. 


special  continuity  of 
rest  of  life 
catastrophic 
more  like 
go  together. 


that  walking  a-long  the  river  is 

is  another  and  being  interrupted 

an-other  and  a backache  too.  They 

that  is  not  a continuity  that  is  being 

The  moment  ' it  be-comes  a 
and  nothing  else  should  happen,  then  the 

of  interruptions,  pleasant  or 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  it  is 

anything  may  happen  and  it  all  does 
life.  Life  is  one.  Without  be- 

. The  concept:  beginning 

self  which  separates  itself 

But  this  attitude  is  untenable  unless 


I am  composing 
is  nothing  but  a series 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Feldman’s  music  — 

There  is  no  rest  of 

ginning,  without  middle,  without  ending 
middle  and  meaning  comes  from  a sense  of 
from  what  it  considers  to  be  the  rest  of  life, 
one  insists  on  stopping  life  and  bringing  it  to  an  end  . That 

thought  is  in  itself  an  attempt  to  stop  life,  for  life  goes  on,  indifferent  to  the 

deaths  that  are  part  of  its  no  beginning,  no  middle,  no  meaning 

. How  much  better  to  simply  get  behind  and  push! 

To  do  the  opposite  is  clownish,  that  is:  clinging  or  trying  to  force 

life  into  one’s  own  i-dea  of  it,  of  what  it  should  be,  is  on-ly  absurd.  The  ab- 
surdity comes  from  the  artificiality  of  it,  of  not  living,  but  of 

having  to  have  first  an  idea  about  how  one  should  do  it  and  then  stumblingly 

trying.  Falling  down  on  some  one  of  the  various  banana  peels  is  what  we 

have  been  calling  tragedy.  Ideas  of  separateness  artificially  elevated.  The  mythological 
and  Oriental  view  of  the  hero  is  the  one  who  accepts  life 

. And  so  if  one  should  object  to  calling  Feldman  a composer, 

one  could  call  him  a hero.  But  we  are  all  heroes,  if  we  accept  what 

comes,  our  inner  cheerfulness  undis-turbed.  If  we  ac-cept  what  comes, 


that  (again)  is  what  Feldman  means 

Here  Comes  Everybody  . 
water  is  fine.  Jump  in. 

water  is  thick  with  monsters 

mind  is  self-preservation. 


by  Intersection. 

The  light  has  turned. 
Some  will  refuse, 
ready  to  devour  them. 
And  what  is  that 


Anyone  may  cross  it. 
Walk  on.  The 

for  they  see  that  the 
What  they  have  in 
self-preservation  but 


only  a preservation  from  life?  Whereas  life  without  death  is  no  longer  life  but 

only  self-preservation.  (This  by  the  way  is  another  reason  why  recordings  are  not  music 

.)  Which  do  we  prefer  is,  practically  speaking,  an  irrelevant  question, 

since  life  by  exercising  death  settles  the  matter  conclusively  for 
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something  but  without  conclusion  for  nothing.  It  is  nothing  that 

goes  on  and  on  without  beginning  middle  or  meaning  or  ending.  Something  is 

always  starting  and  stopping,  rising  and  falling.  The  nothing  that 

goes  on  is  what  Feldman  speaks  of  when  he  speaks  of  being  sub- 
merged in  silence.  The  ac-ceptance  of  death 

source  of  all  life.  So  that  listening  to  this  music 

takes  as  a spring-board  the  first  sound  that  comes  along  ; 

something  springs  us  into  nothing  and  out  of  that  nothing  a-rises 

next  something;  etc.  like  an  al-temating  current, 

the  silence  that  ex-tinguishes  it.  And  no  silence  exists 

with  sound.  Someone  said 

to  the  performance  of  Feldman’s  music 

“That  kind  of  music  if  you  call  it  music 
in  a public  hall,  because  many  people  do  not  understand  it 
and  they  start  talking  or  tittering  and  the  result  is  that  you  can’t 

hear  the  music  be-cause  of  all  these  extraneous  sounds.”  Going  on,  that 

someone  said,  “The  music  could  be  played  and  possibly  appreciated  , 
in  a home  where,  not  having  paid  to  be  entertained,  those  listening 


reference 
recent  recital: 
played 


is  the 
one 
the  first 
the 

Not  one  sound  fears 
that  is  not  pregnant 
the  other  day,  in 

at  Merce  Cunningham’s 
should  not  be 


might  listen 
out  of  decorum 
more  comfortable  and 

JJ 

sire  for  special 


or  having  it 
in  a home  it  is 
to  hear  it 
de-scribes  the  de- 
an ivory  tower, 
of  keeping  the 
one  day  get  out 
and  talking)  become 


and  not  have  the  impulse  to  titter 

squelch  it  and  be-sides 

quiet:  there  would  be  a better  chance 
Now  what  that  someone  said 

cut-off-from-life  conditions: 

But  no  ivory  tower  ex-ists,  for  there  is  no  possibility 

Prince  forever  within  the  Palace  Walls.  He  will,  willy  nilly, 

and  seeing  that  there  are  sickness  and  death  (tittering 

Buddha.  Be-sides  at  my  house,  you  hear  the  boat  sounds, 

traffic  sounds,  the  neighbors  quarreling,  the  children  playing  and  screaming  in  the 

hall,  and  on  top  of  it  all  the  pedals  of  the  piano  squeak 
There  is  no  getting  a-way  from  life 

going  back  to  what  that  someone  said:  “That  kind  of  music, 

Actually  what  difference?  Words  are  only  noises 

makes  little  difference  . Essentially 

: do  you  live,  or  do  you  in-sist 


Now,  going  on 
if  you  call  it  music. 
. Which  noise 
the  question  is 
on  words? 


the 

the 


by 


If  before  you  live 
Whereas 


you  go  through  a word  then  there  is  an  indirection, 

we  need  not  go  around  the  bam  , 


but 
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may  go  directly  in 
“Paid  to  be  entertained  .” 
Life, 
moment 


And  then  to  go  on  : 

This  brings  us  again 
If  at  any  moment  we  approach  that 

with  a pre-conceived  idea  of  what  that  moment  will  provide,  and  if, 


to 


furthermore,  we 

pre-sume  that  having  paid  for  it  makes  us  safe  about  it,  we  simply 

start  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  Let’s  say  for  ten  years  everything 

turns  out 

as  we  imagined 

it  would 

and  ought. 

Sooner  or  later 

the  table  turns 

and  it  doesn’t 

work  out 

as  we  wish  it  would 

We  buy  something  to  keep 

and  it  is 

stolen. 

We  bake  a cake 

and  it  turns  out 

that  the 

sugar  was  not  sugar  but  salt 

• 

I no  sooner 

start  to  work 

than  the  telephone  rings  . 

But  to  continue: 

what  is 

entertainment? 

And  who 

is  being  entertained? 

Heroes  are  being 

entertained  and  their  nature 

is  that  of  nature: 

the  accepting 

of  what  comes  without  preconceived  ideas  of  what 

will  happen 

and  re-gardless  of  the 

consequences. 

This  is,  by  the  way, 

why  it  is 

so  difficult 

to  listen  to  music 

we  are  familiar 

with;  memory  has  acted  to  keep  us  a-ware 

of  what  will  happen 

next, 

and  so  it  is  almost 

im-possible  to  remain  a-live  in  the 

presence 

of  a well-known 

masterpiece. 

Now  and  then 

it  happens. 

and  when  it  does, 

it  par-takes 

of  the  miraculous 

• 

Going  on  about 

what  someone  said: 

at  the  root 

of  the  desire 

to  appreciate 

a piece  of  music, 

to  call  it  this 

rather  that  that, 

to  hear  it  without 

the  una  voidable 

extraneous 

sounds  — 

at  the  root  of  all 

this  is  the  idea 

that 

this  work  is  a thing  separate  from  the 

rest  of  life,  which 

is  not  the  case 

with  Feldman’s  music 

We  are 

in  the  presence  not  of  a work 

of  art  which  is  a thing 

but  of  an  action 

which  is  implicitly 

nothing 

• 

Nothing  has  been  said 

Nothing 

is  communicated. 

And  there  is  no  use  of  symbols  or 

intellectual  references.  No  thing  in  life  requires  a symbol 

since  it  is  clearly 

what  it  is: 

a visible  manifestation 

of  an  invisible  nothing. 

All  somethings 

equally 

par-take  of  that 

life-giving  nothing. 

But  to  go  on 

again 

about  someone  said: 

“What?” 

And  I forgot  to  mention  it  before. 

He  said, 

“What  about 

all  those  silences 

?” 

How  do  I know 

when 
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We  never  know 
other  ways  than 
infinite  number 


when  but  being  cheerful  helps 

Feldman’s?  Naturally;  something-speaking  there  are 
of  ways.  How  many  doors  and  windows? 


Are  there 
an 
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I forgot  to  say 

this  isn’t  a talk  about  Morton  Feldman’s  music.  It’s  a talk  within  a rhythmic  structure 
and  that  is  why  every  now  and  then  it  is  possible  to  have  absolutely 

nothing;  the  possibility  of  nothing  — 


middles  meanings  and  endings? 
beginnings  middles  and  meanings 


And  what  is  the  be-ginning  of  no 

And  what  is  the  ending  of  no 

? 


If  you  let  it 
Each  something 
When  we 
it  doesn’t  drop. 


it  supports  itself.  You  don’t  have  to 

is  a celebration  of  the  nothing  that  supports  it. 

re-move  the  world  from  our  shoulders  we  notice 

Where  is  the  responsibility  ? 


Responsibility  is  to  oneself; 
irresponsibility  to  oneself  which  is  to  say 

responsibility  to  others  and  things  comes  a-long 


and  the  highest  form  of  it  is 
the  calm  acceptance  of  whatever 


If  one  adopts 

station 

living 

one  is  living, 
something 
the  art; 


this  attitude 

in  which  one  tries  out  living; 
when  one  is  occupied 

that  is,  for  example, 
and  nothing, 
should  I 


art  is  a sort  of  experimental 

one  doesn’t  stop 

making  the  art,  and 

now  reading  a lecture 

one  doesn’t  stop  being  occupied  making 

be  writing  that 


when 

on 
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piano  concerto? 
or  explaining 
No  “should” 
is  going  on 
whatever, 
in  accepting 
inner  feeling 
themselves 
else 


Of  course,  I am  — and  going  to  the  movies 

about  nothing  or  eating  an  apple:  concerto  piano, 

and  no  blame.  The  continuity  that  is  no  continuity 


for-ever;  and  there  is  no  problem 

With  this  exception:  there 

those  things  that  come  from 

and  full  of  pride  and  self-glory 

as  separate  from  and  finer 

on  earth  . But,  actually, 


a-bout  accepting 
is  great  difficulty 
a profound 
assert 

than  anything 

where  is  the 


difficulty?  It  is  the 
is  an  orange; 
is  a man  thinking 


simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  directly  see:  this 

that  is  a frog;  this  is  a man  being  proud; 

another  man  is  proud;  etc 
It  all  goes  to-gether  and  doesn’t  require  that  we 

try  to  improve  it  or  feel  our  inferiority  or  superiority  to  it.  Progress  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  inactivity  is  not  what  happens.  There  is  always  activity 
free  from  com-pulsion,  done  from  disinterest, 

free  to  stop  brooding  and  to  observe  the  effects  of  our  actions, 
proud,  that  pride  keeps  us  from  ob-serving 

And  what  do  we  observe:  the  effects  of  our 

others  or  on  ourselves?  On  ourselves; 

on  us  are  con-dudve  to  less  separateness, 

more  love,  we  may  walk  on  then  regardless 


And  we  are 
(When  we  are 
very  clearly.) 
actions 

for  if  the  effects 
less  fear, 
of  the  others. 


Out  of  that  lack  of  regard  for  the  others 
competitive,  for  as  in  those  silences  that 
are  confident  of  each  other’s 

nervousness,  only  a sense 


we  will  not  feel 
occur 
friendship, 
of  at-one-ness 


the  need 
when  two  people 
there  is  no 


this 


but  it  is 


on 


to  be 
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When  going  from  nothing  towards  something, 

the  European  history  of  music  and  art 

and  there  we  can  see  that  this  is  well  done 

So-and-so  contributed  this  and  that  and  criteria. 


we 
but  the 


going  from 
of  saying  success 
Buddha  nature, 
enlightenment, 
earthly  condition, 
are  mountains, 
studying  Zen  men  are 
difference 
and  then 
some  people  say, 
work  for  us, 
question 
disappearing; 
the  movement 
against 
produce 


something  towards  nothing, 

or  failure  since  all  things 

Being  ignorant  of  that  fact 
And  being  enlightened  is  not 

Before  studying  Zen 


have 
is  the 
some 
men  are  men 


While  studying  Zen,  things  get  confused, 
men  and  mountains  are  mountains, 
except  that  one  is  no  longer 
I have  found  in  dis-cussing  these 

“That  is  all  very  well, 

for  it’s  Oriental.”  (Actually 

and  Occident, 
is  fond  of  pointing 

of  the  Orient  and 

meet  in 

upwards 


of  Orient 
as  Bucky  Fuller 
with  the  wind 
the  wind  of  the  Occident 
a movement 


space,  the  silence,  the  nothing  that  supports  us  .) 
again  if  any  of  you  are  troubled  still 

Occident,  you  can  read  Eckhart,  or  Blythe’s 

English  literature,  or  Joe  Campbell’s  books  on  mythology 

or  the  books  by  Alan  Watts.  And  there  are  naturally 

There  are  books  to  read,  pictures  to  look  at, 


we  have  all 

remember 

other  is  not. 

But  now  we  are 

and  there  is  no  way 

equally 

their 

only  obstacle 

to 

spooky 

un- 

and mountains 

After 

No 

attached; 

now 

ideas 

that 

but  it  won’t 

there  is  no  longer 

a 

All  of  that  is  rapidly 

out: 

the  movement 

America 

and 

into  the  air  — 

the 

And  then 

about  Orient 

and 

book  on 

Zen  in 

and  philosophy, 

many  others. 

poetry 
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to  read  (cummings  for  instance),  sculpture,  architecture, 

theatre  and  dance,  and  now  some  music  too. 

Mostly,  right  now,  there  is  painting  and  sculpture,  and  just  as 


formerly 
musical  practices 
so  nowadays, 
doing,  say, 
quite  some  time/ 
most  musicians 
tradition, 
tradition 


even 


to 


when  starting  to  be  ab-stract,  artists  referred 

to  show  that  what  they  were  doing  was  valid, 

musicians,  to  explain  what  they  are 

“See,  the  painters  and  sculptors  have  been  doing  it  for 

But  we  are  still  at  the  point  where 

are  clinging  to  the  complicated  tom-up  competitive  remnants  of 


m 


and,  furthermore,  a 

of  breaking  with 

its  ideas  of  counterpoint 
with  its  own  but  with  all  other  traditions 
I had  thought  of  leaving  this  last 

I have  something  to  say 

about  Morton  Feldman’s  music 

not  to  the  point.  I am  doing  it. 

This  morning  I thought  of  an 

some  of  you  the  natural  usefulness  of 

in  myth,  the 

monster? 
two  per-formances 

Now  what  does  the 
and  incidentally 
but  simply 
ing  performer  happens  to  do. 

And  the  prize  or  sought-for 


do  you  remember, 
shape-shifting 
tween 

suggests  this, 
are  the  heroes 
get  frightened 


is  obtained, 
that  each 
what  happens? 
need 
since 
• 

Joe  Campbell 

? 

answer. 


And  that  something- 
something 
Live  happily 
a celebration? 
each  thing  in  life  is 
Now  what 

and  ask  him  t! 

(I  can’t  do  it  for 
However,  that  is 


tradition 

that  was  always 

a 

tradition,  and  further-more,  a tradition  that 

and  harmony 

was  out  of  step  not  only 

section  silent. 

but  then  it  turns 

out 

. 

I am  after  all  talking 

and  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong  is 

Going  on  doing  it. 

And  that  is  the  way. 

image 

that  might  make  clear 

to 

Feldman’s  music. 

It  was  this: 

hero’s  encounter 

with 

the 

The  way 

the  sounds 

be- 

shift 

their  somethingness 

hero  do? 

(You  and 

I 

Morty  too.) 

He  doesn’t 

accepts 

what  the  sound-shift 

Eventually  the  whole  mirage  disappears. 

something 

(that  is  nothing) 

generating  nothing 

that  is  obtained 

is 

really  what  it  is 

, and  so 

ever  after. 

And  do  we 

We  cannot 

a-void  it 

continually 

just  that 

I’m  wrong? 

Shall  I telephone 

meaning 

of  shape-shifters 

nickel  any  more.) 

He  would  know  the 

not  the  point. 

The  point  is 
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this. 

other  life— and-death 
Out  of  Meister 
I take  the  following 
first  to  settle  how 
If  the  painter 


This  is  a situation  which  is  no  more  and  no  less  serious  than  any 
situation.  What  is  needed  is  irresponsibility. 

Eckhart’s  sermon,  God  made  the  poor  for  the  rich, 

: “If,  going  to  some  place,  we 

to  put  the  front  foot  down,  we  should  never  get  there, 

had  to  plan  out  every  brush-mark  before  he  made 


had 


his 


first  he  would  not  paint  at  all. 

straight  on;  you  will  come  to  the 

The  other  day  I had 

He  said,  “We  try  not  to  think 


from  day  to  day. 


pushing  our 


Follow 
right  place, 
a letter 
too  much 
in-vestigations 


your  principles  and  keep 
that  is  the  way.” 
from  Pierre  Boulez, 
of  the  war;  we  live 

as  far  as  possible 


Coming  back 

to  Eckhart, 

for  the  sake 

by  the  way 

of  a 

brilliant  conclusion, 

a tonic 

and  dominant 

emphatic 

conclusion 

to  this  talk 

about  something 

and  nothing 

and  how 

they  need 

each  other 

keep  on  going. 

as  Eckhart 

says,  “Earth” 

(that  is 

any  something) 

“has  no  escape 

from  heaven:” 

(that  is 

nothing) 

“flee  she  up 

or  flee  she  down 

heaven 

still  invades 

her,  energizing 

her,  fructifying 

her, 

whether 

for  her  weal  or  for  her  woe.” 

to 


m up  t 
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Before  writing  this  piece,  I composed  34'  46.776"  for  Two  Pianists.  These 
piano  parts  shared  the  same  numerical  rhythmic  structure  hut  were  not  fixed 
together  by  means  of  a score.  They  were  mobile  with  respect  to  one  another. 
In  each  case  the  structural  units  became  different  in  actual  time-length  by  use 
of  a factor  obtained  by  chance  operations.  Having  been  asked  to  speak  at  the 
Composers’  Concourse  in  London  (October  1954),  I decided  to  prepare  for  that 
occasion  a lecture  using  the  same  structure,  thus  permitting  the  playing  of 
music  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  The  second  pianist’s  part  had  turned 
out  to  be  31'  57.9864".  When  I applied  the  chance  factor  to  the  numerical 
rhythmic  structure  in  the  case  of  the  speech,  I obtained  39'  16.95".  However, 
when  the  text  was  completed,  I found  I was  unable  to  perform  it  within  that 
time-length.  I needed  more  time.  I made  experiments,  reading  long  lines  as 
rapidly  as  1 could.  The  result  was  two  seconds  for  each  line,  45'  for  the  entire 
piece.  Not  all  the  text  can  be  read  comfortably  even  at  this  speed,  but 
one  can  still  try. 


45'  FOR  A SPEAKER 

The  piano  parts  had  included  noises  and  whistles  in  addition  to  piano  and 
prepared  piano  tones.  For  the  speaker,  I made  a list  of  noises  and  gestures.  By 
means  of  chance  operations,  determining  which  noise  or  gesture  and  when 
it  was  to  be  made,  I added  these  to  the  text. 

Similarly,  the  relative  loudness  of  delivery  was  varied:  soft,  normal,  loud. 
( These  volumes  are  indicated  in  the  text  below  by  typographical  means:  italics 
for  soft,  roman  for  normal,  and  boldface  italics  for  loud.) 

The  text  itself  was  composed  using  previously  written  lectures  together 
with  new  material.  Answers  to  the  following  questions  were  all  obtained  by 
chance  operations: 

1 . Is  there  speech  or  silence? 

2.  And  for  how  long? 

3.  If  speech,  is  it  old  material  or  new? 

4.  If  old,  from  which  lecture  and  what  part  of  it? 

5.  If  new,  on  which  of  the  following  32  subjects? 

Structure  ( emptiness)  (in  general  no  structure) 

Quotations 

Time  (and  rhythm) 

Sound  (and  noises) 

Silence 

Chance 

Technique  in  general  (no  technique) 

Other  arts  (shadows,  etc.:  incidental  sounds) 
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Relationship  (synchronicity) 

Music  (work  of  art) 

Magnetic  tape 
Prepared  piano 

Form 

Theatre  (music  work  of  life ) 

Listening  as  ignorance 

Focus 

Square  root  and  flexibility 
Asymmetry  of  probability 
Imperfections  technique 
Coins  technique 
M obility-immobility 
Multiple  loud-speakers 
Non-dualism 
Error 

Psychology  (expressivity)  ( inspiration ) 

Vertical  (forced)  relations 
Horizontal  (forced)  relations 
Mobility  of  parts  (this  work) 

The  string  pieces 
The  carillon  music 
Activity  of  performance 
Purpose 

6.  Is  the  material,  new  or  old,  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  words  or  syllables? 

And  how  many? 

The  piece  for  two  pianists  had  been  commissioned  for  performance  at 
Donaueschingen  in  September  1954.  I finished  it  just  in  time  to  catch  the  boat 
for  Rotterdam  with  David  Tudor.  My  plan  was  to  write  the  speech  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  boat,  however,  met  with  a collision  twelve  hours 
after  leaving  Manhattan.  We  slowly  returned  to  New  York.  With  the  help  of 
other  passengers  having  obligations  abroad,  we  organized  the  flight  of  all  the 
ship’s  passengers  to  Amsterdam.  45'  for  a Speaker  was  written  on  trains  and  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  during  the  course  of  a European  tour.  Returning  to 
America  later  that  fall,  I composed  26' 1. 1499"  for  a String  Player  ( incorporating 
in  it  short  pieces  written  two  years  before)  and,  later,  27/10.554"  for  a 
Percussionist.  All  these  compositions,  including  the  speech,  may  be  performed 
alone  or  together  in  any  combination. 
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O'OO" 


“Lo  and  behold  the  horse  turns  into 
a prince,  who,  except  for  the 
acquiescence  of  the  hero 
would  have  had  to  remain  a 
miserable  shaggy  nag.” 

10"  I have  noticed  something  else  about 
Christian  WolfF s music.  All  you  can 
do  is 
suddenly  listen 
in  the  same  way 
that,  when  you  catch  cold, 

20"  all  you  can  do  is 
suddenly 
sneeze. 

Unfortunately  — 

European  harmony. 

30" 


40" 


50"  Where  it  is: 

within  us 

but 

like  an  empty  glass 
into  which 
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l'OO" 


10" 


20" 


30" 


40" 


50" 


at  any  moment 
anything 
maybe  poured 

just  something  finitely  something 
or  even 

to  be  able  to  drink 
a glass  of  water. 

Unless  some  other  idea 
crops  up  about  it, 

that  is  all  I have  to  say  about  structure. 

My  present 
way 

of  composing  s 
involved  with  the 
observation 

of  imperfections  in  the  paper 
on  which  I happen 
to  be 
writing. 

( Snore ) 


About  the 

prepared  piano : each  prepared  piano  is 

prepared  differently.  Objects  are  placed 

between  the  strings  and  the  piano  sound, 

to  all  of  these  various  characteristics,  he 

is  transformed  with  respect  to  all  of  its  characteristics. 

Music  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  situation 

we  actually  are  in.  An  ear  alone 

is  not  a being ; music  is  one 

part  of  theatre.  “Focus”  is  what  aspects  one’s 

noticing.  Theatre  is  all  the  various  things 

going  on  at  the  same  time.  I have  noticed 

that  music  is  liveliest  for  me  when  listening  for  instance 

doesn’t  distract  me  from  seeing.  One  should 

take  music  very  naturally.  No 

technique 

at  all: 
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2'00"  only  technique 
worth  having. 

I remember 
being  asked 
what  I 

thought  about 
10"  technique. 

And  at 

first  1 
had 

nothing 

to  say. 

20"  Several  days 
later  I 
realized 
I have  no  time 
for  technique 
because 
30"  I must 

always  be  making 
one:  any 
technique  can 
be  discovered 
after  any  technique 
40"  is  forgotten. 

Another  technique  ( Lean  on  Elbow ) 

I’ve  devised 
is  derived 
from  the 
I-Ching  method 
50"  of  obtaining 
oracles. 

And  a 
principle 
( also  I-Ching) 
which  interested  me 
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3'00"  ( not  at  all  any  more ) 
is  that  which  is 
called 

“mobility-immobility”. 


10" 


20" 


30" 


40" 


50" 


(Hiss) 

Time, 

which  is  the  title  of  this  piece, 

( so  many  minutes 
so  many  seconds ) , 
is  what  we 
and  sounds 

happen  in.  Whether  early  or  late: 
in  it. 

It  is  not  a question  of  counting. 

Our  poetry  now 
is  the  realization 
that  we  possess  nothing. 

Anything  therefore  ( Slap  table ) 

is  a delight 

( since  we  do  not  possess  it ) 

and  thus  need  ( Cough ) 

not  fear. 

This  composition  involves  a flexible  use  of 
the  number  10,000:  that 
is  to  say  100  x 100  ( sq.  rt. ) . 

The  actual  time-lengths 
are  changing.  This 

work  has  no  score.  It  should  be  abolished.  "A  statement  concerning  the 

arts  is  no  statement  concerning  the  arts.”  It 

consists  of  single  parts.  Any  of  them  may 

be  played  together  or  eliminated  and  at  any 

time.  “To  me  teaching  is  an  expedient,  but  I do 
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4'00"  not  teach  external  signs.”  Like  a long  book  if  a 
long  book  is  like  a mobile.  “The  ignorant  be- 
cause of  their  attachment  to  existence  seize  on  signified 
or  signifying.”  No  beginning  no  ending.  Harmony,  so-called, 
is  a forced  abstract  vertical  relation  which  blots  out  the  spontaneous 
transmitting  nature  of  each  of  the  sounds  forced  into  it.  It  is 
10"  artificial  and  unrealistic.  F orm,  then,  is  not  something 
off  in  the  distance  in  solitary  confinement: 

It  is  right  here  right  now.  Since  it  is 
something  we  say  about  past  actions, 
it  is  wise 
to  drop  it. 

20"  This,  too,  giving  himself 

6-  his  quest  up  to  the  aimless  rolling 
of  a metal  ball,  the  hero,  unquestioningly  does. 

They  proceed  thus,  by  chance,  by  no  will 
of  their  own  passing 

safely 

30"  through  many  perilous  situations. 

I begin  to  hear  the  old  sounds,  the  ones 
I had  thought  worn  out,  worn  out 
by  intellectualization,  I begin  to  hear 
the  old  sounds  as  though  they  are  not 
worn  out.  Silence,  like  music,  is  non- 
40"  existent.  There  always  are  sounds.  That 
is  to  say  if  one  is  alive  to  hear  them. 

Obviously  they  are  not  Whether  I make  them 
or  not  there  are  always  sounds  to  be  heard  and 
all  of  them  are  excellent. 

We  bake  a cake  (Brush  Hair) 

50"  and 
it  turns 
out 

that  the  sugar 
was  not  sugar 
but  salt 
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5'00"  Are  you  deaf 

(by  nature,  choice,  desire ) 
or  can  you  hear 

( externals,  tympani,  labyrinths  in  whack ) ? 


10" 

By  no  means. 


20" 


30" 


40" 


( Blow  nose ) 

The  twelve-tone  row  is 
a method.  A method 
is  a control  of  each  single  note. 

Their  development,  the  climax, 
the  recapitulation 

which  is  the  belief  one  may  own  one’s  own  home. 

“There  is  too  much  there  there.” 


There  is  not  enough  of 
nothing  in  it. 

So  far,  I have  written  two  parts  for  a pianist. 

50"  Either  part  can  be  played  alone  or  they  can  both 

be  played  together.  Each  piano  is  prepared  differently 
although,  as  a matter  of  focus,  the  parts  could  be 
played  without  bothering  to  prepare  the  piano 
or  pianos.  If  prepared,  then,  generally, 
the  preparations  will  be  altered  in 
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6'00"  the  course 
of  the 

performance. 


10"  The  principle  called  mobility-immobility  is  this : 
every  thing  is  changing 
but  while  some  things 
are  changing 
others 
are  not. 

20" 

Eventually  those 

that  were 

not 

30" 

changing 

begin  suddenly 

to  change 
40" 

et  vice  versa  ad  infinitum. 

A technique  to  be  useful  ( skillful,  that  is ) 

must  be  such  that  it  fails 
50"  to  control 

the  elements  subjected  to  it.  Otherwise 
it  is  apt  to  become  unclear. 

And  listening  is  best 
in  a state  of  mental 
emptiness. 
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7'00"  Composers  are  spoken  of  as  having 
ears  for  music  which  generally 
means  that  nothing  presented 
to  their  ears  can  be  heard  by  them. 

Their  ears  are  walled  in 
with  sounds 

10"  of  their  own  imagination. 

Of  five  aspects 

observe 

20"  two. 

The  highest  purpose  is  to  have  no  purpose 
at  all.  This  puts  one  in  accord  with  nature 
in  her  manner  of  operation.  If  someone  comes 
along  and  asks  why?,  there  are  answers. 

30"  However  there  is  a story  I have  found  very  help- 
ful. What’s  so  interesting  about 
technique  anyway?  What  if  there  are  twelve  tones  in  a 
row P What  row?  This  seeing  of  cause  and  effect 
is  not  emphasized  but  instead  one  makes  an 
identification  with  what  is  here  and  now.  He 

40"  then  spoke  of  two  qualities . Unimpededness  and  Inter- 
penetration. 

The  relationship  of  things  happening 
at  the  same  time  is  spontaneous 
and  irrepressible. 

50"  It  is  you  yourself 
in  the  form  you  have 
that  instant  taken. 

To  stop  and  figure  it  out 

takes 

time. 
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8'00" 

The  only  thing, 
pardon  me, 
that  I do  not  find. 

10" 

The  preparation  of 
the  pianos 
is  also 

determined  by  chance. 

The  various  materials 
20"  that  exist 

are  placed  in  the 
following  categories: 

P meaning  plastics,  bone,  glass,  etc., 

M meaning  metal, 

C meaning  cloth,  fibre,  rubber, 

30"  W meaning  wood,  paper, 

X meaning  other  materials,  special  circumstances, 
free  choices  etc. 

Coins  are  then  tossed. 

40" 

Form’s  not  the  same  twice: 

50"  Sonatas 


Fugues 

That  two  or 
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9'00"  more  things  happen 
at  the  same  time 
is  their  relation. 

The  beginning  of 
this  work  in  progress 
was  not  a 

10"  part  for  a pianist, 

but,  curiously  enough, 
six  short  parts 
no  one  of  them 
lasting  much  more 
than  a minute, 

20"  for  a string-player, 

that  is,  a four-strings-player. 

Surely  things  happening 
at  different  times  are  also 
30"  related. 

If  it  needed  to  be  clear,  magnetic  tape 
makes  it  perfectly  so, 
that  we  are  not  in  a twelve-tone 
or  any  other  discrete  situation. 

The  reason  I am  presently  working 
40"  with  imperfections  in  paper  is  this : 

I am  thus  able  to 
designate 

certain  aspects  of  sound 
as  though  they  were  in  a field, 
which 

50"  of  course 
they  are. 

The  sounds  that  had  accidentally  occurred 
while  it 

was  being  played  were  in 


lO'OO"  no  sense  an  interruption. 

More  and 
more 

I have  the  feeling 

that  we  are  getting  nowhere. 

10" 

“ Not  wondering  am  I right  or 
doing  something  wrong” 

The  preparation  changes  that  occur 
during  a performance  are 
a)  simple  change  of  position 
20"  b ) total  or  partial  addition  of  objects 
c)  total  or  partial  subtraction. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about 
Bach  or  Beethoven. 

30"  We  are  the  oldest  ( it  makes  the  silence ) 
at  having  our  air-way  of  knowing 

nowness. 

Years  ago  I asked  myself 
“Why  do  I write  music?” 

40"  An  Indian  musician  told  me  the 
traditional  answer  in  India  was 
“To  sober  the  mind  and  thus  make 
it  susceptible  to  divine  influences.” 

Same  answer  is  given  by  some  old 
English  composer.  Consider  this  non-dualistically. 
50" 


“He  goes  by  me;  I see  him  not.  He  passes 
on;  but  I perceive  him  not.”  These  pieces 
take  into  consideration  the  physical 
action  of  playing  an  instrument. 
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ll'OO"  You  won’t  find  this  in  the  books. 

“Why  do  you  not  do  as  I do?  Letting 
go  of  your  thoughts 
as  though 
they  were 
the  cold  ashes  of  a 
10"  long 

dead  fire?” 

What  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mobility-immobility  principle 
now  that  I am  no  longer  interested  in  it?  Three  coins 
tossed  six  times  yield  a hexagram  of  which 
there  are  sixty-four.  In  this  way  one  can  establish 
20"  which  of  sixty-four  possibilities  obtains . And  changes . 

What  better  technique  than  to  leave 
no  traces?  To  determine  the  number  of 

imperfections  in  a given  space,  coins  are  tossed. 

That  number  of  spots  is  then  potentially  active. 

Subsequent  tosses  determine  which  are  actually  active. 

30"  Tables  are  arranged  referring  to  tempi,  the  number 
of  superimpositions,  that  is  to  say  number  of  things 
that  can  go  on  at  once,  sounds  & silences,  durations, 
loudnesses,  accents.  Sounds  together  (suffice  it  to  say). 
Structure  is  of  no  importance, 
however,  I go  on  having  it  by  chance 
40"  to  determine  first  the  relative  probability 
of  the  three,  and  then  to  determine  which 
of  die  three  happens  in  the  world 
for  studying  music. 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  affect  anything 
that  happens  in  it.  I am  speaking,  of  course, 

50"  about  a time  structure.  It  simply 
allows  anything  to  happen 
in  it. 

What  I am  calling  poetry  is  often  called 
content.  I myself  have  called  it 
form. 
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12'00"  It  is  the  continuity  of  a 
piece  of  music. 

Continuity  today 
when  it  is  necessary. 

A fugue  is  a more  complicated  game;  but 
10"  it  can  be  broken  up  by  a single  sound, 
say,  from  a fire  engine. 


20" 


(Cough) 


Now 

(Laugh) 

30"  getting  sleepy  & so  on. 

Very  frequently  no  one  knows  that 
contemporary  music  is  or  could  be 
art. 

He  simply  thinks  it  was  irritating.  ( Clap ) 

Irritating  one  way  or  another 
40"  that  is  to  say 

keeping  us  from  ossifying. 

It  may  be  objected  that  from  this  point 
of  view  anything  goes.  Actually 
anything  does  go, — but  only  when 
nothing  is  taken  as  the  basis.  In  an  utter  emptiness 
50"  anything  can  take  place. 

The  feeling  we  are 

getting  nowhere 
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13'00"  that  is  a pleasure 


which  will  continue.  Why? 

The  way  to  test  a modem  painting  is  this : If 
it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
shadows  it  is  genuine  oil  painting. 

10"  A cough  or  a baby  crying  will  not 
min  a good  piece  of  modem  music. 

This  is ’s  Truth.  As  contemporary  music 

goes  on  changing  in  the  way  I am  changing  it 

what  will  be  done  is  to  more  & more  completely  liberate  sounds. 

Of  course  you  do  know  structure  is  the  division 

20"  of  whatever  into  parts.  Last  year  when  I talked 
here  I made  a short  talk.  That  was  because  1 
was  talking  about  something;  but  this  year  I 
am  talking  about  nothing  and  of  course 
will  go  on.  Magnetic  tape  music  makes  it  clear  we 
are  in 

30"  totality 
actively 


Upaya. 

40" 

Let  your  ears  send  a 

message  of  surprise  or  perplexity.  That’s  the  Way. 

Was  asked:  “Dr.  Suzuki,  what  is  the  difference  between 
men  are  men  & mountains  are  mountains  before  studying  Zen 

& men  are  men  & mountains  are  mountains  after  studying  Zen?”  It  is  not  a question  of 
50"  going  in  to  oneself  or  out  to  the  world.  It  is 
rather  a condition  of  fluency  that’s  in  and  out. 

Need  I quote  Blake?  Certainly  not.  Spots  are  spots 
and  skill’s  needed  to  turn  them  to  the  point 
of  practicality. 
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14'00"  Tape  music  requires  multiple  loud-speakers. 

And  it  seems  to  me  I could  listen  forever  to 
Japanese  shakuhachi  music  or  the  Navajo 
Yeibitchai  or  I could  sit  or  stand 
near  Richard  Lippold’s  “Full  Moon” 

10"  any  length  of  time. 

But  those  beauties — 

Formerly  for  me 

time-length  was  a constant.  Now  it,  too, 

20"  like  everything  else,  changes . 

Beginning  of  the 

third  unit 
30" 

of  the  fourth 


large  part. 


40" 


50" 


Yes  it  is.  Masterpieces  & 

geniuses  go  together  and  when,  by  running  from 

one  to  the  other,  we  make  life  safer  than  it 

actually  is,  were  apt  never  to  know  the  dangers 

of  contemporary  music.  When  I wrote  the  Imaginary  Landscape 

for  twelve  radios,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 

shock  or  as  a joke  but  rather  to  increase  the 

unpredictability  already  inherent  in  the  situation 

through  the  tossing  of  coins.  Chance, 

to  be  precise,  is  a leap,  provides  a leap  out 

of  reach  of  one’s  own  grasp  of  oneself.  Once 
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15'00"  done,  forgotten.  One  thing  to  do  with  time 
is  this:  Measure  it. 

“Cultivate  in  yourself  a grand  similarity 
with  the  chaos  of  the  surrounding  ether;  un- 
loose your  mind,  set  your  spirit  free.  Be 
still  as  if  you  had  no  soul.  Every  one  returns 
10"  to  its  root,  & does  not  know.  If  they  knew,  they 

would  be  leaving  it.”  Structure.  Given  a number 
of  actually  active  points,  they  are  an  aggregate,  a 
constellation,  they  can  move  about  among  themselves 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify  the  kinds 
of  aggregates,  say  constant  and  again  intermittent. 

20" 


(Slap  table) 


(Cough) 


One  can  hear  a sound. 


30" 


I wrote 

some  music  for  carillon  for  Mary  Carolyn  Richards  using  differently 
shaped  scraps  of  paper  folded  and  small  holes  cut  in  them 
at  the  points  of  folding.  Then  used  these  as 
stencils  at  points  in  time-space  I-Ching  determined. 

40" 


If  you  are  interested  you  can  read  a detailed 

description  of  it  that  will  appear 

in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  trans/ formation. 


50" 


When  I first  tossed  coins 

I sometimes  thought:  I hope  such  ip-  such  will  turn  up. 
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16'00" 


“Earth’s  no  escape  from  Heaven 


10" 

How  can  we  speak  of  error  when  it  is 
understood  “psychology  never  again”?  It  should 
be  clear  from  what  I am  saying  that  one’s  one. 
Counterpoint  is  the  same  proposition  as  harmony 
20"  except  that  it  is  more  insidious.  I noticed 
in  1938  that  some  young  people  were 
still  interested  in  it.  “Greater  earnestness 
is  required  if  one  is  going  to  solve  the 
really  important  problems.” 

My  point  is  this: 

30"  various  techniques  can  go  together  all  at  the 
same  time.  Therefore  this  work,  I am  using 
the  word  progress  with  which  in  connection, 
has  no  organizing  technique  supporting  it. 

Giving  up  counterpoint 
40" 

one  gets  superimposition 
and,  of  course, 

a little  counterpoint  comes  in  of  its  own 
50"  accord. 

How  I wouldn’t  know. 
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17'00"  The  best  thing  to  do  about  counterpoint  is  what 
Schoenberg  did:  Teach  it. 


( Hold  up  hand,  gargle ) 

I am  still  really 

thoroughly  puzzled  by  this  way  of  composing 
10"  by  observing  imperfections  in  paper.  It  is 
this  being  thoroughly  puzzled  that  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  work.  I am  puzzled 
by  hearing  music  well  played  too. 

If  I’m  not  puzzled  it 

wasn’t  well  played.  Hopelessly  incompre- 
20"  hensible.  While  studying  music  things  get 
a little  confused.  Sounds  are  no  longer 
just  sounds,  but  are  letters:  AB  C D E F G. 


30" 


40" 


At  the  end  of  the  journey  when  success 
is  almost  in  view: 


I know  nothing.  All  I can  do 
is  say  what  strikes  me 
as  especially 
changing 
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18'00" 


in 

contemporary 
music. 

Unfortunately,  European 
thinking  has  brought  it  about  that  actual 
things  that  happen  such  as  suddenly 
10"  listening  or  suddenly  sneezing 
are  not 

considered  profound. 

Not  just  tones,  noises  too!  What 
is 

the  physical  action 
20"  involved 

in  playing  an  instrument?  Yes 

For  instance, 

now,  my  focus  involves  very  little:  a lecture 
30"  on  music : my  music.  But  it  is  not  a 
lecture,  nor  is  it  music;  it  is,  of  neces- 
sity, theatre:  What  else?  If  I choose, 
as  I do, 
music, 

I get  theatre,  that,  that  is,  I get  that 
40"  too.  N ot  just  this,  the  two. 


50"  Art  as  art  is  order  or  expression  or  integration 
of  these.  It  is  a light,  the  Chinese  say,  but 
there  is  darkness.  What  is  now  unheard-of 
is  an  eight-loud-speaker  situation:  to  be  in 
the  center  of  transmission.  Sounds  coming 
from  every  direction.  After  eight  give  me  sixteen. 
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llTOO"  Where  is  the  best  position  for  audition? 

The  comer  where  you  are!  It  is  understood 
that  everything  is  clean:  there  is  no  dirt. 

“Then  why  are  you  always  taking  baths?” 

“Just  a dip:  No  why!”  For  me  it  is  a matter 
of  getting  up  and  daily,  unless  commitments. 

10" 

That  is  finished  now 
it  was  a pleasure 
And  now 

20" 

Just  the  same  only 

somewhat  as  though  you  had  your  feet  a 
little  off  the  ground.  Now,  at  the  beginning, 
before  studying  music,  men  are  men  & sounds 
30"  are  sounds;  this  causes  some  hesitation  on  the 
hero’s  part  but  he  finally  acquiesces. 

One  of  them  said:  He  must  have  lost 
his  favorite  animal.  Another  man  said:  No, 
it  must  be  his  friend.  “Do  you  only  take 
the  position 

40"  of  doing  nothing 6-  things 

will 

of  themselves 

become 

transformed Think  for 
a moment  about  sound  how  it  has  pitch, 

50"  loudness,  timbre  and  duration  and  how 
silence  which  is  its  nonexistent  opposite 
has  only  duration.  Duration  structure. 


Error  is  drawing  a straight  line  between 
anticipation  of  what  should  happen  and 
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20'00"  what  actually  happens.  What  actually 
happens  is  however  in  a total  not 
linear  situation  and  is  responsible 
generally.  Therefore  error  is  a fiction,  has 
no 

reality 
10"  in  fact. 

Errorless  music  is  written  by  not  giving 
a thought  to  cause  and  effect. 

Any  other 

kind  of  music  always  has  mistakes  in  it. 

In  other  words  there  is  no 

20"  split 

between  spirit  and  matter. 

And  to  realize  this  one  has  only  suddenly 
to  awake  to  the  fact. 

This  makes  possible  the  writing  of  such 
30"  durations  as  1/7  -f- 1/3  + 3/5,  all  fractions 
of  a quarter.  This  brings 
about  an 

emphasis  on  uniqueness 
so  that  two  nearly  the  same 
durations  can  each  be  uniquely  itself 
40"  just  as 

two  leaves,  however  much  of  the  same  tree 
are  not 

identical.  If  there  is  time 
I will  tell  about  my  visit 
to  the  anechoic  chamber 
50"  at  Harvard.  It  was  not 
silent.  Two  sounds:  one 
high,  one  low.  The  privileged  tones 
that  remain  are  arranged  in 
modes  or  scales  or  nowadays  rows 
& an  abstract  process  begins  called 


(Cough) 

(Lean  on  elbow) 
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composition.  Express  an  idea. 


21'00" 

The  only  structure 

which  permits  of  natural  activity  is  one  so 
flexible  as  not  to  be  a structure;  I write 
in  order  to  hear;  never  do  I hear  and 
10"  then  write  what  I hear.  Inspiration  is  not 
a special  occasion. 

After  studying 

music  men  are  men  and  sounds  are 
sounds.  And  subtract:  That  is  to  say,  at 
20"  the  beginning  one  can 
hear 
a 

sound 
and  tell 

30" 


40"  In  the  direct  situation:  it  is 

If  you  don’t  like  it  you  may 
choose 
to  avoid  it 
50"  but  what 

silence  requires  isn’t  it. 
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22'00" 


What  I think  & what  I feel  can  be 
my  inspiration  but  it  is  then  also  my 
pair  of  blinders.  To  see  one  must  go 
beyond  the  imagination  and  for  that 
one  must  stand  absolutely  still  as  though 
10"  in  the  center  of  a leap. 


20" 


30"  Several 

stories  occur  to  me  that  I should  like  to  interpolate  ( in 
the  same  way,  by  the  way,  that  while  I am  talking 
the  telephone  keeps  ringing  and  then  contemporary 
conversation  takes  place  instead  of  this  particular 
way  of  preparing  a lecture). 

40"  It  is  high 
or  low 

has  a certain  timbre 
50"  and  loudness. 

I will  not  disturb  by  my  concern  the  structure 
of  anything  that 
is  going  to  be  acting;  to 
act  is  miracle  and  needs  everything  and 
every  me  out  of  the  way.  An  error  is  simply  a 
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23'00"  failure  to  adjust  immediately  from  a preconception 
to  an  actuality. 

However , it  occurs  to  me 
to  say  more  about 
10"  structure. 

Specifically  this: 

We  are  now 
at  the  beginning. 

(Blow  nose,  rub  eyes ) 

20"  Or  not 

And  it  isn’t 

a human  being  or  something 

30"  to  look  at;  it  is  high  or  low— 
has  a certain  timbre  & loudness, 

lasts  a certain  length  of  time. 

40"  End. 

It  is  necessary  to  see  that  there  is  not  only  a sharp 
distinction  to  be  made  between  composing  and  listening 
but  that  although  all  things  are  different  it  is 
not  their  differences  which  are  to  be  our  concern 
but  rather  their  uniquenesses  and  their  infinite 
50"  play  of  interpenetration  with  themselves  and  with 
us. 


There  are  three  categories  of  noises 
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24'00"  in  the  two  parts  for  two  pianists:  those  produced  in- 
side the  piano  construction,  outside  the  same  and 
accessory  noises,  whistles,  percussions,  etc. 

Reading  music  is  for  musicologists.  There  is  no 
straight  line  to  be  drawn  between  notes 
10"  and  sounds. 


20" 

Vertically  in 
the  same 

space 

any 

range 

30"  will 

appear. 

It  was  originally  for  me  a matter  of  flexibility 
by  means  of  changing  and  not  changing 
tempi.  The  matter  reduces  itself  however 
40"  to  time  which  is  short  or  long.  And  that 
to  a process  of  multiplication  using  a 
variety  of  multiplicands.  Communication 
if  it  is 

required  is  a way  of  calling 
attention  to  one’s  own  psychology. 

50"  If  permitted,  it  takes  place  of  its  own 

accord, 

is 

for  all  the  world 
inevitable. 
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25'00" 


If  it  were  the 

same  purpose  as  when  it  has  to  do  with  another  leaf 
it  would  be  a coincidence,  imitation  of  nature 
from  which  each  leaf  should  hold  on  to  the 
complete  rule  which  would  be  free  because  it 
10"  adds  "in  her  manner  of  operation.”  Then  it  will 
not  be  of  its  own  unique  position  in  space 
uniqueness,  plagiarism  of  result,  having  a 
particular  suchness,  but  active  from 
“before  operations  begin.”  ( Is  extremely 
close  to 
20"  being 
here 
and 

now.  ) (Clap) 

So  that  listening  one  takes  as  a spring- 
30"  board  the  first  sound  that  comes  along; 

the  first  something  springs  us  into  nothing  and 
out  of  that  nothing  arises  the  next  something; 
etc.  like  an  alternating  current.  Not  one 
sound  fears  the  silence  that  extinguishes  it 
But  if  you  avoid  it,  that’s  a pity,  because 
40"  it  resembles  life  very  closely  & life  and  it 
are  essentially  a cause  for  joy.  People  say, 
sometimes, 
timidly. 

Organized 

50"  ways  of  predicting  the  weather  say  for  instance  it  is  in 
all  of  its  acoustical  details.  For  a calculated 
theatrical  activity  I would  say  offhand  that 
the  minimum  number  of  necessary  actions  going  on 
at  once  is  five.  Bright  people  can  clear  up 
rather  quickly  perplexity  arising  from  lower  numbers. 
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26'00"  Modem  intervals : but  in  order  to  have 

them  the  mind  had  fixed  it  so  that  one  had  to 
avoid  having  progressions  that  would  make  one 
think  of  sounds  that  were  not  actually 
present  to  the  ear. 

10" 

He  is  most  utterly  indebted,  not  one  who 
struggles  to  force  his  idea?  and  who  would 
have  had  to  remain,  I have  noticed. 

Calculated  actions  that  are  to  go  on  together 
need  not  have  been  composed  in  the  same 
20"  way.  One  runs  the  risk  of  falling  into 
a marasm  of  idea  if  one  goes  on 
composing  without  discovering.  Turn  on  several 
radios  at  once.  There  again  one  has  a 
multiple  loud-speaker  system.  Besides 
actually  being  in  space,  the  mind  no  longer 
30"  can  function  as  A B C. 


Theatre  takes  place 

all  the  time  wherever  one  is  and  art  simply 
40"  facilitates  persuading  one  this  is  the  case. 

So  that  this  ignorance  I speak  of  is  not  losing 
sensitivic  responsiveness,  on  the  contrary.  It 
is  a question  of  when:  now.  “Flee  she 
up  or  flee  she  down.”  It  acts  in 

50"  such  a 
way 

that  one  can  “hear  through”  a piece  of 
music  just  as  one  can  “see  through.” 

Echoes,  breaking,  varying  its  speed,  and 
synchronized.  Skillful  means  has  a good 
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27'00"  deal  to  do  with  multiple  division  of  process. 

And  here  for  instance  we  begin  to  be  in 
a state  of  immobility.  Anyone  can 
see  the  desirability  of  mobility.  Had  I had 
nothing  to  say,  it  would  have  been  different.  All  it 
is  now  is  what  it  is:  faster  and  slower. 

10"  It  is  the 

space  between  the  loud-speakers  that  is  to  be  considered: 
From  a desire  for  clarity,  great. 


20"  We  carry  our  homes 

within  us 

which  enables  us  to  fly 
30" 

Each  moment  presents  what  happens.  I 
derived  the  method  I use  for  writing  music 
40"  by  tossing  coins 

from  the  method  used  in  the  Book  of  Changes. 

It  may  be  objected  that  from  this  point  of  view 
anything  goes. 

50"  Actually,  anything  does  go  but  only  when 
nothing  is  taken  as  the  basis. 

In  an  utter  emptiness 

anything  can  take  place.  And 

needless  to  say, 
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28'00"  each  sound  is  unique  ( had  accidentally  occurred  while  it  was  being  played ) 
and  is  not  informed 
about  European  history  and  theory: 

Keeping  one’s  mind 
on  the  emptiness, 
on  the  space 

10"  one  can  see  anything  can  be  in  it,  is,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  in  it. 

Were  in  no  sense  an  interruption. 

I have  noticed 
20"  1 needed  a way 
Something  else 

This  causes  some  hesitation 

hero  would  have  had  to  remain 
30"  now  knows  he  is  most 
asks  the  hero  to  kill  him. 

Three  kinds  of  them . It  was  by  means  of 
words  we  became  subservient.  The  central 
point  is  everywhere  receiving  and  transmitting.  What 
is  passivity?  Only  one  monk  in  the  monastery  the  oldest  one  wrote  a poem 
40"  but  he  stayed  up  night  and  day  deliberating  on  it.  The  other  monks  didn’t  try 
because  they  were  certain  the  oldest  one  would  win.  When  his  poem 
finally  came  out,  it  said:  Continuity  takes  place  of  its  own 
accord  and  things  do  go  on  at  the  same  time. 

All  of  this  is  correct  and  true:  there  is  no  con- 
cern necessary  for,  say,  intonation,  counterpoint, 

50"  scales,  going  to  and  coming  from;  and,  then,  when? 

An  abstract  process  begins  called  composition.  That 
is:  a composer 

uses  the  sounds  to  express  an  idea: 

What  then 

are  you  standing  up  there  for,  if  you 
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29'00" 


say 


No 

to  all  of  our  questions? 

The  man  on  high  said,  I just  stand 

10" 

If  there  are  no  questions. 

This  means  for  me  knowing  more 
and 

20"  more  not  what  I. 

If  it  is 

on  paper,  it  is  graphic:  calligraphy; 
if  you  can  hear  and  see  it,  it  is. 

There  are  no  answers.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  answers  but  the  final 
30"  answer  makes  the  questions 
seem  absurd 

whereas  the  questions  up  until  then 
seem  more  intelligent  than  the 
answers.  Somebody  asked  Debussy 
Have  you  not  lost  your  friend? 

40" 

No,  sir,  I have  not  lost  my  friend 
either. 

Is  it 

interesting?  It  is  and  it  isn’t.  But 
one  thing  is  certain.  They  are  with 
50"  respect  to  counterpoint  melody 
harmony  rhythm  and  any  other 
musical  methods,  pointless. 
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30W' 


All  that  is  necessary  is  an  empty 
space  of  time  and  letting  it  act  in  its  magnetic  way. 

Eventually  there  will  be  so  much  in  it  that 
whistles.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  all  of  these  various  characteristics 
he  necessarily  reduces  it  to  numbers.  He  has  also  found  a math- 
10"  ematical  way  of  making  a correspondence  between  rows.  I remember 
as  a child  loving  all  the  sounds  even  the  unprepared  ones;  I liked  them 
especially  when  itself  in  the  jaws  cheeks  and  tongue 
and  the  commentary  says  “The  most  super- 
ficial way  of  trying  to  influence  others  is  through  talk 
that  has  nothing  real  behind  it.  The 
20"  influence  produced  by  such  mere  tongue- 

wagging  must  necessarily  remain  insignificant.” 

“I  believe  that  one  can  arrive 

30"  at  directing  the  phenomenon  of  the  automatism  of 
Chance  which  I mistrust  as  a facility  which 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  For,  in  the  end, 
in  interpolations  and  interferences  between 
different  rows  ( when  one  of  them  passes 
from  time-lengths  to  pitches,  at  the 
40"  same  time  that  another  passes  from 
intensities  to  attacks,  etc. ) there  is 
already  a sufficiency  of  the  unknown.” 


50"  ( Diminishes  his  love  and  increases  his  fear 

and  concern  about  what  people  will  think. ) 
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( Bang  fist  on  table ) 


3roo" 


There  is  all  the 


time  in  the  world  for  studying 
music, 

10" 

but  for  living  there  is  scarcely 
any  time  at  all. 

20" 

For  living  takes  place 
each  instant. 

30" 


40"  Unimpeded. 


50" 


(Yawn) 


There  are  two  great  dangers  for 
magnetic  tape:  one  is  music  ( all  the 
history  and  thinking  about  it) ; and  the  other 
is  feeling  obliged  to  have  an  instrument. 
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32'00"  One  is  Pacific  231  1954  and  the  other: 
organ  music. 

If  you  are  interested  you  can 
read  a detailed  description  of  it. 

10" 

If  there  are 

ten  things  to  do  and  I only  do  two  of  them,  focus 
have  changed.  In  his  ear,  where  he  will  find  a metal 
ball,  to  toss  it  on  the  road,  in  front  of  them,  so  that 
20"  as  the  horse  goes  on  to  say,  we  may  be  led 
by  it.  This  too  giving  himself. 

Is  there  anything 
else  to  say  about  structure? 

Yes,  it  goes  on 

30"  supporting  everything:  its  only  difficulty 
lies  where  struggle  to  support  is  already 

(Touch  nose  and  ears;  click) 

in  process.  Fearing  what? 

40"  Any  kind  of  paper  will  do  for  seeing  spots 
in  it. 

When  one  gets  around  to  copying  on  a 
second  sheet  what  was  given  by  a 
first  it  becomes  clear. 


What? 
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33'00"  Magnetic 

tape  as  being  all-interesting  can  disappear. 

There  are  rumors  of  machines  and  cards 

Let  us  move  however  for  unpredictability 

10" 

A structure  is  like  a bridge  from 
nowhere 

(Lean  on  elbow) 

20" 

If  something  with  respect  to  something 
else  happens  sooner  or  later  everything  is  different 
but  essentially  nothing  of  any  permanent 
importance  has  happened.  I am  talking 
30"  & contemporary  music  is  changing.  Like  life 

it  changes.  If  it  were  not  changing  it  would  be  dead. 

That  is  why  chance  enters  for  me 
so  largely  into  my  means  which 
are  skillful.  It  is  at  the  point 
40"  of  potentiality. 

(Yawn) 

I am 

working  now  to  work  without  charts,  without 
any  support  in  total  space.  I see  now 
by  many  slow  transitions,  one  of  which 
50"  is  tempo  like  streams  ( varying  & not 
varying)  that  as  long  as  one  discrim- 
inates as  I formerly 
did  problems  re- 
main. Each  one  of  us  is  thinking  his  own  thoughts 
his  own  experience  & each  experience  is  changing  & while  we 
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34'00"  are  thinking  ( to  get  yourself  in  such  a state  of 
confusion  that  you  think  that  a sound  is 
not  something  to  hear  but  rather  something  to  look  at) 

I am  happy  about  all  the  experiences  I 
have  had  with  the  prepared  piano;  for  one  thing 
it  showed  me  how  different  two  pianos  are  from  one  another 
10"  and  music  (so-called) 

makes  us  think 

two  pianos  are  the  same.  It  isn’t  true. 

20"  ( Hold  up  watch  [to  mike] ) 


30" 

It  is  tossed  out. 

40" 


50" 


It  just  happened  that  the  series 
of  numbers  which  are  at  the  basis  of  this 
work  add  up  to  100  x 100  which  is 
10,000.  This  is  pleasing,  momentarily:  The  world, 
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35'00"  the  10,000  things.  But  the  title  is  simply 
minutes  and  seconds.  Question  to  ask  you: 
How  do  you  need  to  cautiously  proceed 
in  dualistic  terms? 

AB 

Just  as  going  from 

10"  here  to  Egypt  is  a single  trip  but  a 
more  or  less  complex  series  of 
experiences  or  just  as  Chinese 
characters  are  some  written  with  one 
stroke  but  others  with  two  or  several 
or  many  And  not 

20"  in  the  way  we  need  for  living.  For 
instance:  someone  said  Art  should 
come  from  overhead.  There  was 
a social  calendar  and  hours 
for  breakfast  but  one  day  I 
saw  a cardinal  and  the  same 
30"  day  heard  a woodpecker.  I 
also  met  Meister  Eckhart.  Of 
course  Kansas.  Arizona  is  more 
interesting. 

I 

40"  have  nothing  to  say  and  I am  saying  it 
and  that  is  poetry. 

It  is  no  longer  a case  of  moving  along 

50"  stepping  stones  ( scales  of  any  degree, 

series  of  no  matter  what ) , but  one  can 
move  or  just  appear  to,  at  any 
point  in  this  total  space,  long  enough 


45'  FOR 


SPEAKER/1  83 


36'00"  to  see  the  end  of  this  craze  for  Bach.  A 
pupil  once  said  to  me:  I understand 
what  you  say  about  Beethoven  & I 
think  I agree  but  I have  a very 
serious  question  to  ask  you:  How 
do  you  feel  about  Bach? 

10" 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
part  about  structure. 

That  two  or  more 

20"  things  happen  at  the  same  time  is 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  something  to 

their  relationship:  Synchronicity.  That 
Break  for  instance 

means  at  the  center  moving  out  in  all 
30" 

directions  and  then  time  is  clearly 
Should  one  stop  and  mend  it? 
luminous.  It  could  not  be  easily  otherwise. 

go  wrong.  And  machines  are  never  synchronous 
40"  not  even  the  synchronous  ones.  If 
you  need  several  things  at  once,  use 
one  as  the  basis,  and  one  motor. 

(Lean,  cough) 

To  be  & 

be  the  present.  Would  it  be  a 

50" 

repetition?  Only  if  we  thought  we 
owned  it,  but  since  we  don’t,  it 
is  free  & so  are  we.  Most 

anybody  knows  about  the  future  and  ( “No”  of  hand  in  air,  lass  sound ) 
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37'00"  how  uncertain  it  is . 

A sound  is  a sound. 

To  realize  this:  one  has  to  put  a stop 
to  studying  music. 

10"  The  most  enlivening  thing 

about  magnetic  tape  is  this : whether  we  actually  do  it  or  not,  everything 
we  do  do,  say  what  we  re  doing,  is  affected,  radically, 
by  it. 

Rhythm  is  not  arithmetic. 

And  so  is  this  unfinished  work:  so  far  for  two  pianists, 

20"  string-players,  lecturer 

Lines  of  demarcation  are  O.K. 
when  they  have  to  do  with  potentiality. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  they  have 
nothing.  A sound  accomplishes  nothing: 
without  it  life  would  not  last  out  the 
30"  instant.  It  is  only  irritating  to 

think  one  would  like  to  be  somewhere 
else.  Here  we  are  now. 


40"  It  becomes 

gradually  clear  to  us  dull-witted 
musicians  that  interpenetration 
means  that  each  one  of  these 
most  honored  ones  of  all 
is  moving  out  in  all  directions. 

50"  Penetrating  & being  penetrated  no 

matter  what  the  time. 


Research  would 
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38'00"  then  take  place  in  the  field  of  music 
as  it  takes  place  normally  in  other 
fields. 

Energizing,  whether  for  her  weal  or  for  her 
woe. 

10" 

Testing  pictures: 

can  they  support  action  of  shadows? 

20" 

I have 

been  satisfied  for  some  time  with  one  to 
sixty-four;  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
long  this  will  continue.  I could  go  back 
30"  to  two  or: 


One  loud-speaker  is  insufficient  and  so 
are  two  or  three  or  four:  five  is 
40"  when  it  seems  to  me  to  begin.  What  begins 
is  our  inability  to  comprehend,  “that  on  the 
contrary  chance  ought  to  be  very  controlled. 

In  using  tables  in  general,  or  a series  of  tables,  I 
believe  one  can 
50"  arrive  at  direct” 

Form 

is  what  interests  everyone  and  fortunately 
it  is  wherever  you  are  and  there  is 
no  place  where  it  isn’t.  Highest  truth, 
that  is. 
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39'00" 


Eventually  everything  will  be  happening 
at  once:  nothing  behind  a screen  unless  a screen  happens  to  be 
in  front.  It  will  increasingly  be  a thump  instead  of 
10"  a bang.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  gather  up  one’s 
ability  to  respond  and  go  on  at  varying  speeds. 

Following,  of  course,  the  general  outlines  of  the 
Christian  life.  I myself  tend  to  think  of  catching  trains 
more  than  Christianity. 

20" 

Insisting  on  stimulating  activity,  though 


30" 


40" 


50" 


Without  a multiple  loud-speaker  system,  all 
becomes  music  and  submissiveness.  But, 
fortunately  the  piano  is  there  and  one  can 
always  prepare  it  in  a different  way. 
Otherwise  it  would  become  an  instrument. 
It  is  like,  as 

Artaud  said,  a disease.  No  avoiding.  And 
not  having  an  idea  about  it. 


The  thing 

to  do  is  to  keep  the  head  alert  but 
empty.  Things  come  to  pass,  arising 
and  disappearing.  There  can  then  be  no 
consideration  of  error.  Things  are  always  going 
wrong. 

(Lean  on  elbow) 


(Whistle  three  times) 
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40'00" 


We  re  apt  never  to  know 


but 

something  else  is 

10" 

happening:  I am  getting  nowhere  slowly 
as  the  talk  goes  on  slowly 
we  have  the  feeling  were  getting  nowhere;  that 
is  a pleasure  which  will  continue  if 
we  are  irritated  with  whatever.  This  goes 
20"  to  explain  what  he  means  when  he  says  that 

he  is  associated  with  all  of  the  sounds  & so  can  foresee 
what  will  happen  even  though  he  has  not  written  the 
particular  notes  down  at  room  temperature  as  other  composers  do. 

30" 

And  I have  noticed  something  else  about  most  anyone’s 
music,  that  can  be  accomplished  to  increase  the  unpredictability 
already  inherent  in  the  situation: 

40"  The  control  must  be  at  one  point  only  and  so 
placed  that  it  has  no  effect  on  anything  that 
happens : A technique  which  results  in  no  technique,  etc. 

Of  course  the  answer  is  time  and  since 
we  have  them,  chronometers,  I mean,  use 
them;  or  you  may  leave  it  forever  & never 
50"  return.  Play  my  piece  for  bells.  Whether  I hear  it 
or  not  is  of  no  consequence:  but  until  someone 
does,  music  is  at  a standstill. 

Before  I die,  I shall 

leave  a will,  because  if  you  want  some- 
thing done,  sentimentality  is  effective.  I 
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41'00"  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is  good 

in  the  world,  but  instead  quite  passively,  & often 
against  what  might  be  considered  a better 
judgment,  accepts  what  happens. 

I find  that  it  is  important  to  take  a 
10"  multiplicity  of  steps. 

A story  is  told  about  an  Irish  hero  that 

he  is  required  by  a jealous  mother-in-law 
to  go  to  some  distant  island. 

At  all  costs  inspiration 
20"  must  be  avoided  which  is  to  s ay 
act  in  such  a way  that  inspiration 
doesn’t  come  up  as  an  alternative 
but  exists  eternally.  Then  of  course 
it  is  theatre  and  music  disappears 
entirely  into  the  realm  of  art  where 
30"  it  knows  it  belongs . Art  silence  is 
not  real  silence  and  the  difference 

is  continuity  versus  interpenetration.  This  ( Light  match ) 
is  also. 

( Hold  up  hand ) 
40" 

Music  is  simply  trying  things  out  in 
school  fashion  to  see  what  happens. 

Etudes.  Making  it  easier  but  not 
real.  Theatre  is  the  only  thing 
that  comes  near  what  it  is. 

50" 


This  means  for  me  knowing  more  & 
more  not  what  I think  a sound  is,  but 
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42'00" 

what  it  actually  is,  in  all  of  its  acoustical 
details  & then  letting  the  sound  exist,  itself 
changing  in  a changing  sonorous  environment. 

10"  The  way  it  does  it  is  by  the  intimacy  of 
multiplicity  and  emptiness.  The  mind  has 
nothing  in  it  but  everything  else  is  busy 
and  there  is  not  an  instant  lost  in 
doing  what  must  be  done.  Later  on,  if 
you  wish,  you  can  read  about  mobility 
20"  and  immobility.  To  repeat:  I am  no 
longer  interested  in  it.  I am  interested 
in  asymmetry. 

If  one  feels 

30"  protective  about  the  word  “music,”  protect 
it  and  find  another  word  for 
all  the  rest  that  enters  through  the 
ears.  It’s  a waste  of  time  to  trouble 
oneself  with  words,  noises.  What  it 
is  is  theatre  and  we  are  in  it  and 
40"  like  it,  making  it. 


50"  But  beware! 

Here  we  are  now  at  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  large  part 
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43'00"  of  this  talk 


10" 


There  is  no 

20" 

such  thing  as  silence.  Something  is  al- 
ways happening  that  makes  a sound. 

No  one  can  have  an  idea 
30" 

once  he  starts  really  listening. 

It  is  very  simple  but  extra-urgent 

The  Lord  knows  whether  or  not 
40" 

the  next 


50" 


(Bang  fist) 
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44'00" 


Forever?  Now? 


10" 


Hearing  or  making  this  in 

20" 


music  is  not  different 


only  simpler 
30" 


than  living  this  way.  Simpler 

that  is, — for  me,  because  it  happens. 

No  error. 

And  no  wondering  about  what’s  next. 

40"  Going  lively  on  "thru  many  a 

perilous  situation.”  ( Was  it  later  he  was 
discovered? ) And  what  is  your  purpose 
in  writing  music?  I do  not  deal 
in  purposes;  I deal  with  sounds. 

What 

50"  sounds  are  those?  I make 
them  just  as  well  by  sitting  quite 
still  looking  for  mushrooms. 


Growing  fast  in  sawdust. 


(Blow  nose) 


(Cough) 
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Sonya  Sekula  said,  “Why  don’t  you  come  with  me  to  the  Reises’?  They’re  giving  a party.”  I said  I 
wasn’t  invited.  Sonya  said,  “Come  anyway;  they  won’t  mind.”  As  we  walked  in,  Mrs.  Reis  was  extremely 
friendly  in  her  greeting,  and  even  asked  what  I’d  like  to  drink.  I said,  “Rum.”  She  said,  “Oh,  I’m  so  sorry. 
I don’t  have  any  at  the  bar,  but  I’ll  go  down  to  the  basement  and  get  some.”  I asked  her  not  to  bother, 
but  she  insisted.  While  she  was  gone,  I made  my  way  over  to  the  bar  and  discovered  Bushmills  Irish 
whisky,  of  which  I am  very  fond.  I asked  for  some  and  began  drinking  it.  When  Mrs.  Reis  came  back 
with  the  rum,  naturally  I drank  some  of  that.  As  the  time  passed,  I drank  rum  when  Mrs.  Reis  was  looking 
and  Irish  whisky  when  she  wasn’t.  After  a while  Sonya  Sekula  said,  “Let’s  go.  You  take  one  of  the  bottles 
of  Irish  and  I’ll  get  my  coat  and  meet  you  downstairs.”  I said,  “You  take  the  bottle;  I’ll  get  your  coat.” 
She  said,  “O.K.”  I went  downstairs,  picked  up  a fur  coat;  Sonya  came  running  down  with  the  Irish;  we 
went  out  into  the  snow.  I said,  “Do  you  want  your  coat  on?”  She  said,  “No.  The  car’s  right  here.  Just 
throw  it  in  the  back  seat.”  A few  blocks  along,  Sonya  said,  “That’s  not  my  coat.”  I said,  “How  do  you 
know?”  She  said,  “The  perfume.”  We  drove  on  to  Grand  Street,  went  upstairs,  and  killed  the  Irish.  We 
talked  all  the  time  about  selling  the  coat  in  some  distant  city.  Sonya  said  she  knew  a fence  in  St.  Louis. 
About  midnight  I called  the  Reises  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Reis.  I said,  “I  have  the  coat.”  He  said,  “Thank  God!” 
We  made  arrangements  for  my  bringing  it  to  his  office  in  the  morning.  When  I got  there  I explained  it 
had  all  been  a mistake.  Before  we  said  good-by,  he  whispered,  “No  one  will  ever  hear  a word  about  this.” 
I went  to  the  elevator.  He  came  running  down  the  hall  and  said,  “What  about  Mrs.  Reis’s  coat?”  I said, 
“I  don’t  know  anything  about  her  coat;  I didn’t  take  it.” 

Two  wooden  boxes  containing  Oriental  spices  and  foodstuffs  arrived  from  India.  One  was  for  David 
Tudor,  the  other  for  me.  Each  of  us  found,  on  opening  his  box,  that  the  contents  were  all  mixed  up.  The 
lids  of  containers  of  spices  had  somehow  come  off.  Plastic  bags  of  dried  beans  and  palm  sugar  had  ripped 
open.  The  tin  lids  of  cans  of  chili  powder  had  come  off.  All  of  these  things  were  mixed  with  each  other 
and  with  the  excelsior  which  had  been  put  in  the  box  to  keep  the  containers  in  position.  I put  my  box 
in  a comer  and  simply  tried  to  forget  about  it.  David  Tudor,  on  the  other  hand,  set  to  work.  Assembling 
bowls  of  various  sizes,  sieves  of  about  eleven  various-sized  screens,  a pair  of  tweezers,  and  a small  knife, 
he  began  a process  which  lasted  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  each  spice  was  separated  from  each 
other,  each  land  of  bean  from  each  other,  and  the  palm  sugar  lumps  had  been  scraped  free  of  spice  and 
excavations  in  them  had  removed  embedded  beans.  He  then  called  me  up  to  say,  “Whenever  you  want 
to  get  at  that  box  of  spices  you  have,  let  me  know.  I’ll  help  you.” 

One  of  Suzulas  books  ends  with  the  poetic  text  of  a Japanese  monk  describing  his  attainment  of 
enlightenment.  The  final  poem  says,  “Now  that  I’m  enlightened.  I’m  just  as  miserable  as  ever.” 

While  Meister  Eckhart  was  alive,  several  attempts  were  made  to  excommunicate  him.  (He  had,  in 
his  sermons,  said  such  things  as  “Dear  God,  I beg  you  to  rid  me  of  God.”)  None  of  the  trials  against 
him  was  successful,  for  on  each  occasion  he  defended  himself  brilliantly.  However,  after  his  death,  the 
attack  was  continued.  Mute,  Meister  Eckhart  was  excommunicated. 
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When  I was  invited  to  speak  in  January  1961  at  the  Evening  School  of 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  I was  told  that  the  burning  questions  among  the 
students  there  were:  Where  are  we  going?  and  What  are  we  doing?  I took  these 
questions  as  my  subjects  and,  in  order  to  compose  the  texts,  made  use  of 
my  Cartridge  Music. 

The  texts  were  written  to  be  heard  as  four  simultaneous  lectures.  But  to 
print  four  lines  of  type  simultaneously— that  is,  superimposed  on  one  another— 
was  a project  unattractive  in  the  present  instance.  The  presentation  here  used 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  words  legible— a dubious  advantage,  for  I had 
wanted  to  say  that  our  experiences,  gotten  as  they  are  all  at  once,  pass 
beyond  our  understanding. 

A part  of  this  lecture  has  been  printed,  in  a different  typographical 
arrangement,  in  Ring  des  Arts,  Paris,  summer  1961.  The  entire  lecture  has  been 
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recorded  by  C.  F.  Peters,  New  York,  in  the  form  of  four  single-track  tapes 
(7/2  ips,  forty-five  minutes  each).  The  following  is  a set  of  directions: 

Four  independent  lectures  to  be  used  in  whole  or  in  part— horizontally  and 
vertically.  The  typed  relation  is  not  necessarily  that  of  a performance. 
Twenty-five  lines  may  be  read  in  1 minute,  lift  minutes,  PA  minutes,  giving 
lectures  roughly  37,  47,  57  minutes  long  respectively.  Any  other  speech  speed 
may  be  used. 

A performance  must  be  given  by  a single  lecturer.  He  may  read  “live”  any 
one  of  the  lectures.  The  “live”  reading  may  be  superimposed  on  the  recorded 
readings.  Or  the  whole  may  be  recorded  and  delivered  mechanically.  Variations 
in  amplitude  may  be  made;  for  this  purpose,  use  the  score  of  my  composition 
WBAI  (also  published  by  C.  F.  Peters). 

I was  driving  out  to  the  country  once  with  Carolyn  and  Earle  Brown.  We 
got  to  talking  about  Coomaraswamy’s  statement  that  the  traditional  function  of 
the  artist  is  to  imitate  nature  in  her  manner  of  operation.  This  led  me  to  the 
opinion  that  art  changes  because  science  changes— that  is,  changes  in  science 
give  artists  different  understandings  of  how  nature  works. 

A Phi  Beta  Kappa  ran  in  the  other  day  and  said,  “Your  view  is  that  art 
follows  science,  whereas  Blake’s  view  is  that  art  is  ahead  of  science .” 

Right  here  you  have  it:  Is  man  in  control  of  nature  or  is  he,  as  part  of  it, 
going  along  with  it?  To  be  perfectly  honest  with  you,  let  me  say  I find  nature 
far  more  interesting  than  any  of  mans  controls  of  nature.  This  does  not  imply 
that  I dislike  humanity.  I think  that  people  are  wonderful,  and  I think  this 
because  there  are  instances  of  people  changing  their  minds.  (I  refer  to 
individuals  and  to  myself. ) 
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Not  all  of  our  past,  but  the  parts  of  it  we  are  taught,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
we  are  in  the  drivers  seat.  With  respect  to  nature.  And  that  if  we  are  not,  life 
is  meaningless.  Well,  the  grand  thing  about  the  human  mind  is  that  it  can  turn 
its  own  tables  and  see  meaninglessness  as  ultimate  meaning. 

1 have  therefore  made  a lecture  in  the  course  of  which,  by  various  means, 
meaning  is  not  easy  to  come  by  even  though  lucidity  has  been  my  constant 
will-of-the-wisp.  I have  permitted  myself  to  do  this  not  out  of  disdain  of  you 
who  are  present.  But  out  of  regard  for  the  way  in  which  I understand  nature 
operates.  This  view  makes  us  all  equals— even  if  among  us  are  some 
unfortunates:  whether  lame,  blind,  stupid,  schizoid,  or  poverty-stricken. 

Here  we  are.  Let  us  say  Yes  to  our  presence  together  in  Chaos. 


If  we  set  out  to  catalogue  things 


way  around,  after  the  fashion  of 

He  took  the  apartment  without  being  able  to 


today,  we  find  ourselves  rather 


some  obscure  second-hand  bookstore? 
pay  for  it.  They  danced  on  a concrete  floor. 


endlessly  involved  in  cross- 


The  candles  at  the  Candlelight  Concert  are 


referencing.  Would  it  not  be 

Those  of  us  who  don’t  agree  are  going 


One  New  Year  s Eve  1 had  too 
electric.  It  was  found  dangerous 


less  efficient  to  start  the  other 

around  together.  The  string  Duchamp  dropped.  many  invitations.  I decided  to 


for  them  to  be  wax.  It  has  not  yet 
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go  to  all  the  parties,  ending  up 
been  found  dangerous  for  them  to 


at  the  most  interesting  one.  I 
be  electric — and  this  in  spite  of 


arrived  early  at  the  one  I was 
the  air-conditioning.  If  1 were 


sure  would  be  dull.  I stayed  there 
able  to  open  my  windows , I think 


the  whole  evening— never  got  to  the  others. 
I would  do  it  often , and  for  no  reason  at  all. 


I would  have  written  sooner  but 


I picked  up  the  book  and 


could  scarcely  put  it  down.  It  is  absolutely 

• 

charming.  Tm  going  to  write  to  the  author. 
How  can  we  go  over  there  when 

• 

we  haven’t  the  least  idea  of 

what  we  will  find  when  we 

get  there?  Also  we  don’t 

Three  birds  and  a telephone  ringing.  Does 
know  how  to  land,  and  we 

that  relate  to  where  we  are  going?  Does 
have  no  way  of  trying  it 

it  tell  us  the  direction  to  take:  out 
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out  beforehand.  Perhaps  we 


the  window  and  down  the  hall? 


In  a sense  we  are  going  to  extremes. 


will  sink  into  a huge  mile 


I take  a sword  and  cut  off  my 


You  want  to  know  what  we’re  doing? 
That  is  what  we  are  doing.  In  fact 


thick  pile  of  dust.  What  then? 


head  and  it  rolls  to  where  we 


Were  breaking  the  rules,  even  our 
we  don't  need  to  go  to  bring  that 


are  going.  The  question  is:  Do  they 


own  rules.  And  how  do  we  do  that? 
into  our  action.  We  tend  to  rush 


mean  it  when  they  say  No  Trespassing? 


By  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  X quantities. 

to  what  we  think  are  the  limits 

The  house  had  been  so  well  built  that 


only  to  discover  how  tamed  our 
even  though  it  burned , it  did  not 
After  we  have  been  going  for  some 


ambitions  were.  Will  we  ever  learn 
burn  down.  The  fire  gutted  it. 
time,  do  we  mellow?  ( They  used  to 
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that  it  is  endless?  What  then 
We’re  not  going  to  become  less 
say  we  would. ) Mellowing  is  sof- 

• 

is  an  extreme?  The  very  low  sounds, 
scientific , but  more  scientific.  We 
tening.  Left  to  ourselves,  if  the 

• 

extremely  low,  are  so  little  available 
do  not  include  probability  in  science. 
birds  didn’t  get  us,  we’d  putrefy. 

We’re  putting  art  in  museums,  getting  it  out 
to  us  and  yet  we  rush  to  them 
Do  I thank  you  or  the  one  who’s 
Of  course,  our  air-conditioning 

of  our  lives.  Were  bringing  machines 
and  don’t  get  them.  We  find 
opening  and  closing  the  door?  On  days  when 
is  such  that  if  we  just  managed 

home  to  live  with  us.  Now  that 
them  too  soft.  We  want  them 
nobody  answers , we  stop  telephoning.  We  are 
to  die  under  its  influence  we’d 

the  machines  are  here  so  to  say  to 
extremely  loud.  If  you  announced 
going  and  then  coming  back  and  going  and 
not  putrefy:  we’d  dry  up. 


stay  with  us,  we’ve  got  to  find 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a low 
coming  back  again.  Eventually  we 
But  since  the  windows  won’t 

ways  to  entertain  them.  If  we  don’t, 
and  loud  sound,  I imagine 
will  go  and  not  come  back  at  all. 
open,  we  could  scarcely  be  ex- 

they’ll  explode,  but  as  for  going,  we’re 
quite  a number  of  us  would 

• 

pected  to  blow  away.  I’ve  always 

going  out.  Did  we  just  notice  the  moon 
rush  to  hear  it.  What  about  an 

• 

had  my  heart  set  on  cremation 

or  was  it  there  always?  Where  we’re 
extremely  loud  high  sound?  Hear! 

• 

but  now  I see  the  reason  for  earth, 

going  is  not  only  to  the  moon  but  out  into 

Anxiety  enters.  Some  of  us  would  stay 

it  frees  the  air  from  dead  influences. 

space.  Home  is  discrete  points.  Space  is  an 
put  and  say,  “Tell  me  about  it .” 

The  house  is  built  around  a large 
• 

infinite  field  without  boundaries.  We  are 


i. 
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Once  someone’s  done  something, 
chimney , so  large  that  on  a good 
♦ 

leaving  the  machines  home  to  play  the 
it’s  no  longer  his  responsibility, 
day  when  the  fine  is  open,  the  sun 

old  games  of  relationships,  addition  and 
It’s  someone  else’s.  It  could  of 
shines  on  the  hearth.  We’re  getting  into 

who  wins.  (We  re  going  out.)  A teen-ager — 
course  be  his  again,  but  what 
our  heads  that  existence,  the  existence  of 
• 

served  custard  that  had  wheyed — said,  “My 
would  he  do?  I asked  the  three  girls 
a sound,  for  instance,  is  a field 
At  the  beginning  of  our  going,  it  seems 

mother  bakes  custard  too,  but  she 
what  they  would  take  with  them 
phenomenon,  not  one  limited  to 
that  we  are  going  our  separate  ways, 

doesn’t  put  water  in  it.”  Let  us  admit, 
to  the  Caribbean.  The  third  was 
known  discrete  points  in  that  field — the 
that  we  have  nothing  further  to  say 

once  and  for  all,  that  the  lines 

going  to  take  some  fish  and  a 


conventionally  accepted  ones — but  capable 
to  one  another,  and  we  leave  behind 

we  draw  are  not  straight. 
bird  which  she  cannot  because 
of  appearance  at  any  point  in  the  field. 
in  particular  the  ways  we  learned  to 

• 

they’re  being  housed  by  friends  when 
This  brings  about  a change  in  our  heads. 
communicate.  Later  on 

• 

she  and  her  family  go  away.  1 
we  wont  bother  about  any  of  that. 

pointed  this  out:  “ Since  you  can’t 
We’ll  be  one  happy  anarchistic  family. 

take  the  bird  and  the  fish,  what 
We  haven’t  any  time  left  to  stay:  we 

« 

will  you  take?  Your  sisters 
must  go  now.  Though  his  ears  are 


have  said  what  they’ll  take.” 
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extraordinarily  sensitive  and  he’s  a Quaker, 


There  was  no  answer.  Shortly, 
he  recommended  a restaurant  with  Muzak. 


but  after  her  sisters,  she  ran  up 


stairs  to  bed.  “Tuck  me  in.” 


Small  telephones  for  those  near  the 


She  drives  rapidly ; her  life  is  shorter. 


central  telephone  and  large  telephones 


Everything  is  ready  for  tomorrow  morning. 


for  those  farther  away  following 


I must  remember  to  turn  out  the  lights. 


what  one  calls  a law  of  nature. 
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there  you  have  it:  If  I go  over 

• 

• 

• 

there  and  stop,  could  I not  have 

• 

• 

The  trouble  with  Denver  is  its  past. 
gone  slightly  to  the  left?  As  I 

• 

If  there  are  as  many  ways  as 

San  Francisco  used  to  have  the  same 
go,  direction  changes.  It  is  not 

t 

• 

there  are  of  looking,  there  must 

problem.  But  how  are  we  going  to  know 
measurable.  But  it  is  precise 

• 

• 

he  at  least  three  ways  of  going— not 

where  to  go  when  it  doesn’t  make 
going.  One  moved  off  to  the  south, 

• 

• 

so  much  ways  as  wheres.  Well, 

the  least  difference  to  us  where  we 
and  when  I measured  he  was  going 

• 

• 

• 

go?  The  problem  is  simple:  You 
north.  Or  I crossed  the  stream  at  the 
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“ Powdered  eggs  are  good  enough  for  me.” 


( and  the  furtherance  of  the  national 


either  stay  put  until  you  get 

point  where  the  water  was  going  both 
It's  not  the  air-conditioning ; it’s  the 

an  invitation  or  you  make  your- 
ways.  They  say  how  fast  and  there 
radiant  heating  in  the  ceiling:  it  makes 

self  an  invitation  written  in  such 
is  no  way  to  answer.  Tempo  is  out 
me  think  someone’s  up  on  the  roof. 

• 

a way  that  you  couldn’t  know, 
but  comes  back  in.  You  might  add: 
They  played  a game  in  which  she 
At  the  present  time  it  seems 

when  you  wrote  it,  what  you 
There  was  no  need  for  us  to  have  gone, 
was  the  sun.  One  man  was  the 
reasonable  not  to  go.  The  weather 

were  writing,  and  where  it  would 
• 

earth  and  the  other  was  the  moon:  a 
is  not  made  for  adult  affairs 

be  sending  you  going.  And  other  ways. 

f 

choreography.  Now  what  shall  we  do? 
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economy)  but  for  the  games  of 


children.  Even  if  we  sense 
I wander  out  in  the  hall  expecting 

f 

a certain  obligation  to  go  we 

to  see  someone.  It  turns  out  it  wasn’t 
Do  you  remember  the  story  of  his 

m 

may  very  likely  not  be  able  to. 

anybody:  it  was  a machine.  I’m  as 
hanging  his  shoes  out  of  his  own 
Whether  or  not  we  want  it,  we 
• 

crazy  as  a loon:  I’m  invited  out  to 
reach,  so  that  rather  than  taking 
are  insured.  And  we  say  it  is  a 
• 

dinner.  I keep  telling  myself:  Before 
the  trouble  of  getting  them  down, 
good  thing.  The  thing  to  do  is  not  to 


you  go  to  bed,  be  sure  to  close  the 
he  would  simply  go  on  doing  what 
have  one  policy  but  many  and  then 

f 

bathroom  door;  if  you  don’t,  you’ll 
he  was  doing  and  not  go  out?  From 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  central 
• 

just  have  to  get  up  and  close  it 
what  I hear,  there  are  ideas  that 
office  will  get  confused.  (It  happens.) 

• 

later.  We  are  going  stupidly  to  places 
we  have  not  yet  had  simply  be- 
We  are  going  to  realize  that  our 
• 

we  have  never  been.  Going  away  from 
cause  we  don’t  yet  have  the  language 
analytic  method  of  approaching 

9 

home,  sometimes  lost,  we  come  by 
to  have  them.  But  even  in  our 
the  material  we  are  working  with 

V 

circle,  home  again.  We’re  surprised: 
own  language,  it  seems,  there 
( sound,  I mean)  which  was  so 


it’s  changed.  Did  it  slip — out 
are  ideas  that  are  confined 
useful  is  going  to  give  place  to 
What  we  do  is  not  utterly  different  from 

from  under  us?  The  day  in  the 
to  systems,  each  to  a single  one, 
some  other  means,  some  other 
what  we  used  to  do.  That  is:  we 

woods  I took  a compass  was  the 
which  means  there  would  be 
useful  means.  Its  awkwardness  led  us 
used  to  get  an  idea  and  do  it  and 

day  I got  lost  for  sine.  Two  years 
times  when  it  would  be  reason- 
willy-nilly  into  a certain  sloppiness. 
then  someone  else  had  to  do  more 

later  when  I was  throwing  it  out, 
able  to  say  Yes  and  other  times 
(That  was  not  without  its  hilarious 
or  less  what  he  was  told  to  do. 

a child  to  whom  I’d  given  a bass 
when  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
effects  which  we  in  our  deadliness 
Now  we  get  an  idea  and  present 

drum  asked  whether  he  might  also  have 
that  same  word.  Ideas  take  on 
did  not  notice.)  There  is  a lingering 
it  in  such  a way  that  it  can 

the  compass.  The  first  thing  she  said 
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a kind  of  material  reality 
confusion , paying  heed  to  results 
be  used  by  him  who  is  going  to 

was:  “Everyone’s  confused;  there  isn’t 
but  essentially  they  are  intangible, 
rather  than  actions  ( the  only  solution 
do  it.  Someone  once  raised  the 

anyone  now  who  isn’t  confused.” 

My  question  is:  Why  do  we,  as 

is  to  stay  where  you  are:  it’s  you  acting). 

question  who  gets  the  credit.  The 

Or  was  that  the  first  thing  she  said? 
it  were,  imprison  them?  Of 
• 

listener  gives  it  to  himself  when 

all  things,  they  are  best  equipped, 
he  gets  it.  All  the  people  have 

wouldn’t  you  say,  to  fly  in  and 
People  always  want  to  know  what 
become  active  and  enjoy  what  you 

• 

out  of  the  most  unlikely  places? 
we’re  doing  and  the  last  thing  we 
might  call  individual  security. 

• 

Off  hand,  for  instance,  we  can  do 
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want  to  do  is  keep  it  a secret.  But 
The  composer  also  has  ears  on  his  head. 

• 

one  thing  at  a time.  But  we 
the  truth  is  we  don’t  know  what 


used  to  admire  those  artists  of 
we’re  doing  and  that  is  how  we 


vaudeville  who  did  several 
manage  to  do  it  when  it’s  lively. 


at  once.  To  their  three,  say, 

I believe , of  course , that  what  we’re 


we  could  add  our  one.  But  at 
doing  is  exploring  a field,  that  the 


a circus,  three  rings,  though 
field  is  limitless  and  without 


high  up,  I remember  I 
qualitative  differentiation  but  with 


could  only  look  at  one  ring 
multiplicity  of  differences , 


at  a time.  I kept  missing  or 
that  our  business  has  changed 


thinking  I was  missing  some- 
from  judgment  to  awareness — 


thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
1 believe  all  this  and  it  makes 
Travel  was  not  only  possible. 

• 

what  I’m  doing  is  digging  the 
me  speechless , for  there  is  nothing 
It  was  widely  engaged  in.  On 

hog  peanut,  then  it  actually  happens 

to  say.  For  if  I say  I am 

both  sides  of  the  streets,  the  two- 

• 

that  I can  converse,  notice  changes 

especially  active  in  the 

way  ones,  there  were  long  lines 


in  temperature,  take  as  perfectly 
amplification  of  small  sounds 
of  traffic  proceeding,  to  be  sure, 

• 

natural  the  discovery  of  geasters 
and  work  with  the  voice,  it 
slowly,  but  getting,  one  assumed, 

• 

growing  underneath  the  surface 
doesn’t  tell  you  what  the  others 
eventually  where  they  were  going. 

i ' 

• 

of  the  earth  when  I knew 
( who  are  also  us)  are  doing.  Would 
People  also  were  walking  and  a 

It’s  very  curious.  I remember  recording 
perfectly  well  the  books  don’t  men- 
it  be  accurate  co  say  then  that 
very  large  crowd  attended  the 

machines  with  dials  and  clutches. 
tion  they  do  or  can.  Perhaps  a live 
we  are  all  off  in  separate  corners 
Candlelight  Concert.  Was  it  because 

Then  later  there  were  push  buttons.  Now 
ghost  might  have  made  an  ap- 
engaged  in  our  special  concerns? 
it  was  a tradition?  It  must 
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one  has  the  feeling  were  going  to 
parition  and  I would  have 
No.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  talk 
be  that  that  is  the  case:  the  lady 

have  dials  again.  We  need 
found  it  perfectly  unremarkable, 
about  the  field  itself,  which 
beyond  the  one  sitting  next  to  me 

desperately  when  it  comes  to  a 
Is  this  the  effect  of  concentration? 
is  that  it  is  and  enables  us 
whispered  to  my  neighbor  that 

machine  to  be  able  to  go  at  any  speed. 
If  only,  she  said,  I have  a 
all  to  be  doing  the  same  thing 
the  program  this  year  was  not 

• 

thread,  I can  then  take  the 
so  differently.  And  about  this 
as  entirely  appreciated  by  her 

• 

rest,  hanging  on  as  it  were, 
field,  nothing  can  be  said.  And 
as  the  one  last  year.  And 

• 

We  also  discussed  the  mortality  of 
yet  one  goes  on  talking,  in  order 
when  they  first  came  in,  they 


birds  in  connection  with  modern  architecture, 
to  make  this  clear.  Suzuki  Daisetz 
sat  down  in  the  reverse  relation 

Instead  of  living  and  learning,  don’t  we 
• 

laughed  many  times  quietly:  once 
to  me  that  I have  just  described 

live  by  learning  we’re  not  learning? 

• 

it  was  when  he  was  discussing 
so  that  the  one  who  was  later 

For  instance:  When  I moved  to  the 

the  quality  of  not  being  explicable 
my  neighbor  was  then  at  the 

country  I no  sooner  found  myself 
They  have  curious  regulations  for 
and  pointing  out  that  he  had 
beginning  beyond  my  neighbor. 

insatiably  involved  in  tramping 

pedestrians.  After  the  light  turns 
come  from  Japan  with  the  intern 
She  whispered  her  approval  of 

through  the  woods  than  summer 
red,  there  is  a white  one  and 
tion  of  making  explicit  this 
the  wreaths  and  ropes  of  greenery 

passed  through  fall  into  an 

then  the  people  walk  wherever 
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quality  which  was  of  not  being  clear. 
which  decorated  the  chapel 

thing  traditional  they’ll  still  do 

icy  winter.  I made  some 

they  wish,  crossing  the  intersection 

on  an  ice-covered  body  of  water. 
ing  our  vision.  And  the  profound- 

t 

(My  words , it  goes  without  saying , 
along  with  the  electric  lights  and 

it,  providing  the  weather  permits. 

inquiries  and  finally  got  to 

even  diagonally.  One  begins  to  think 

Dressed  as  warmly  as  possible, 
est  changes  take  place  in  the 

• 

are  not  the  ones  he  used.)  We 
electric  candles.  She  found  them 

One  thing  I found  a bit  jarring 

a municipal  office  where  I 

it’s  better  when  we’re  going  not 

I drove  up  to  the  lake,  chopped 

things  we  thought  the  most 

• 

don’t  any  more  take  vacations.  Or 
more  beautiful  than  last  year. 

was  the  switching  on  of  the  electric  lights  that 

filled  out  blanks  that  led  to 

to  pay  attention  to  the  signs. 

holes  in  the  ice,  fixed  hooks 
familiar.  On  the  first  trip  when 

• 

if  through  special  circumstances  we 

Very  rarely  do  people  any  more 

suddenly  gave  the  effect  of  sun- 

my  getting  a license  for  hunting 

It  is  as  though  we  were  looking 

and  lines  and  waited  for 

the  cat  was  taken  up  to  that 

• 

are  obliged  to  take  a vacation , we 
flock  to  a public  occasion. 

light  streaming  through  the 

and  fishing.  Then  I bought  some 
with  other  eyes  than  our  own.  I mean 

little  red  flags,  popping  up, 

town  near  Boston  (because  they  were  going 

• 

take  what  we’re  doing  with  us. 

Apparently  if  you  keep  some- 

stained  glass  windows  high  above 

ingenious  paraphernalia  for  fishing 

the  way  we  are  going  is  transform- 

to  signal  success.  I heard 

away)  it  got  sick;  they  nursed  it  back. 

• 

There  is , in  fact , no  way  to  get  away. 

the  chorus  and  orchestra.  I glanced 
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the  sounds  that  travel  through 
On  the  second  trip,  the  cat  died. 

• 

along  the  sides  of  the  chapel.  The 
the  ice  as  it  freezes;  I was 

windows  there  were  not  illuminated, 
astonished.  Later,  I was  on  the 

The  tradition  of  focusing  ones 
ice  as  the  sun,  setting,  colored 

attention  was  being  observed.  The 
both  it  and  the  sky.  I was 

electric  candles  were  some  white  and 
amazed.  I remember  I shrank 

some  a sort  of  highway  brownish  yellow, 
in  my  own  estimation.  Before 


I nearly  froze,  I collected  all 

my  traps,  no  fish.  I made  a 

What  we  do,  we  do  without  purpose. 

mental  note  not  to  go  ice-fishing 
We  are  simply  invited 

again  without  a bottle  of  cognac. 
to  do  it,  by  someone  else 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
or  by  ourselves.  And  so  we  do  this  or  that. 

things  I am  taught  ( and  I do  want 
The  day  before  yesterday  towards  the 


to  learn  them ) ; for  instance : if 
middle  of  the  afternoon  I noticed 

I will  remember  not  just  to  touch 
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7 was  running  out  of  matches. 


wood  but  to  rub  my  hand  on 
I went  through  pockets,  under 


it  before  I touch  metal,  then  I 
papers  on  tables  and  finally 


wont  get  a shock.  I had  pre- 
found  a single  match.  Having 


viously  thought  that  if  I picked 

lit  a cigarette,  1 decided  to 

• 

We  are  not  doing  very  much 

up  my  feet  as  I walked 
keep  one  lit  constantly  whether 

• 

of  any  one  thing.  We  are  continually 

across  the  carpet  or  if  I even 
I was  smoking  or  not.  Oppressed 

t 

dropping  one  thing  and  picking 

hopped  through  the  room 
by  this  obligation,  I went  down- 


up  another.  We  are,  you  might 

before  turning  a doorknob  or 

stairs  to  the  kitchen,  found 

t 

say,  concentrated  inside  and  idiotic  out. 

a light  switch  that  I 
nothing,  but  picked  up  an 


wouldn’t  get  a shock.  That 

article  by  the  man  at  the 


doesn’t  work.  The  wood-rubbing 
other  end  of  the  hall  that  happened 


does  work.  The  crux  of  the 
to  catch  my  eye.  I read  it, 


matter  is:  will  I remember 

cooked  dinner,  went  on  working. 


to  rub  wood  first  and,  even 
and  managed  through  all  of  this 
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so,  just  in  case  I sometime 
to  light  another  cigarette  be- 


find  myself  in  a situation 
fore  the  burning  one  burned  out. 


where  there  isn’t  any  wood 

I determined  to  go  to  the  movies 


to  rub,  shouldn’t  I just 

in  order  to  get  some  matches. 


decide,  here  and  now,  no 
However,  in  the  car,  I found 


matter  where  I go,  to  carry 
some  partly  used  folders  of  them 


a piece  of  wood  with  me? 

and  fust  went  to  the  movies  uselessly. 


Although  we  speak  about  going, 
The  next  afternoon,  the  secretary 


I notice  that  we  spend  a lot 

came  in  and  asked  for  a 


of  time  waiting;  that  is,  I wait 
match.  I still  had  a few 


And  when  I tell  others  about  it, 
left  from  those  I d found  in  the 

He  was  afraid  all  along  that  he 

they  say  they  wait  too. 
car.  I realized  the  situation 

• 

might  lose  his  mind.  He  had  no 

was  growing  ticklish.  I left  and 
fear  of  the  cancer  which  killed  him. 

• 

with  the  single  purpose  of  getting 
He  gave  rise  to  two  schools , and  repudiated 
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matches.  I came  back  with  an 

them  both.  That  is  partly  true.  We  are 

• 

Talking  about  death,  we  began 
artichoke,  a sweet  potato,  an  onion 
not  just  going:  we  are  being  swept  away. 

• 

laughing.  There  had  even  been  an 
I didn't  need  (for  I already 
How  was  it  she  managed  to  teach  me 
• 

attempted  suicide.  Which  are 

had  one),  three  limes,  two  per- 

that  the  play  of  her  emotions  needn't  involve 

you  supposed  to  read:  the 
simmons,  six  cans  of  ale,  a box 
me?  Christmas  is  here  and  then 
• 

article  or  the  advertisements? 
of  cranberries  and  an  orange,  eggs, 
shortly  we'll  be  filling  out  the  income  tax. 

• 

I felt  so  miserable  I went  to 
milk,  and  cream,  and  fortunately 


sleep  even  though  I’d  just 


I remembered  the  matches.  That 


gotten  up.  I decided  to 

evening  the  possibility  of  lighting 


cancel  everything.  Instead 

a cigarette  on  an  electric  stove 


I went  out  in  the  woods  and 

was  mentioned,  an  action 


revived.  Qoing  into  the  unknown 
with  which  I am  fully  familiar. 

You  remember  the  seeds?  Well , today, 

we  have  no  use  for  value 
It  is  fairly  clear  that  we  have 
it  was  rubber  bands  ( not  flying 

judgments.  We  are  only  greedy: 
changed  our  direction,  but  it 
through  the  air,  but  littering  the 
There  are  those  who  go  part  way 

we  want  more  and  more  while 

is  not  so  clear  when  we 
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sidewalk).  It  would  be  so  much 
but  can’t  go  any  farther.  And 

there’s  still  time.  We’re  getting 
did  it.  Was  it  in  1913  when 
simpler  if  we  were  expressing 
there  is  a great  interest  in  going 

around  to  the  usefulness  of  science 
Duchamp  wrote  his  piece  of  music? 
ourselves.  In  that  case  all  you’d 
and  staying  at  the  same  time: 

(I  don’t  mean  probability)  (I  mean 
And  since  he  didn’t  tell  us,  how 
need  for  an  understanding  of 
naturally  not  in  the  physical 

seeing  things  just  as  they  are  in 
did  we  know?  Is  what  we’re 
what  we’re  doing  would  be  a 
world,  but  in  the  world  of  art. 

their  state  of  chaos ) . And  so,  if 
doing  in  the  air  or  on  the  land? 
large  collection  of  city  directories. 
These  people  want  somehow  to 

you  were  writing  a song,  would 
When  did  competition  cease? 

• 

keep  alive  the  traditions  and 

you  write  music,  or  would  you 
Looking  back,  it  all  seems  to 


yet  push  them  forward.  It  gets 

write  for  a singer?  “I  can’t  even 
have  been  done  the  way  we  are 
• 

rather  superhuman  as  a 

try,”  she  said,  “I  can’t  whistle.” 
doing  it.  Even  the  old  bridges. 

project.  The  others  don’t  care 


so  much  about  tradition,  but  hang  on  anyway. 
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We  sometimes  leave  before  we  said 


we  would,  and  then  by  things  beyond 

our  control  arrive  ahead  of  time.  We 

then  imagine  that  it  will  be  the  same 

coming  back,  and  it  is.  They  were  in 
Why  didn’t  I bring  my  boots?  I 

an  automobile  together  on  the  way  to 
have  several  pairs  but  I left 

Oxford.  It  is  remarkable  what  we  are 
them  all  where  they  are.  I could 
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doing:  even  though  we  give  the  appearance  of 

• 

say  that  I knew  where  I was 

• 

throw  the  boots,  but  this  time 

• 

idiots,  we  are  clearing  things  up  considerably. 

Were  not  confined  to  a path 

wont  you:  we  are  inevitably  going. 

• 

• 

going  but  didn’t  know  what  it 

the  boots  are  where  they  are;  and 

and  so  we  don’t  have  to  follow 

• 

Both  the  turnips  and  the  sweet  potatoes 

• 

• 

• 

would  be  like  when  I got  there. 

yet  I could  have  put  them  to 

in  someone’s  footsteps  even  though 

• 

appeared  to  have  been  left  to  rot. 

• 

I would  have  brought  some  boots 

• 

• 

use.  Often  the  reverse  situation 

One  of  the  noticeable  things  about  our 

that’s  what  we’re  taught  to  do.  We 

So  I took  some  of  each  without 

• 

had  I thought  there  was  a chance 

• 

arises:  we  get  into  a position 

can  go  anywhere,  and  if  we 

going  is  that  we’re  all  going 

• 

asking.  It  turned  out  I should  have 

• 

of  going  mushrooming.  I did 

• 

with  our  art  where  we  have 

in  different  directions.  That’s 

can’t,  we  concentrate  on  finding 

• 

asked  whether  or  not  I might  have  the 

• 

bring  the  basket  in  which  I often 

• 

a need  for  something  which 

because  there’s  plenty  of  room. 
turnips.  No  question  of  will  you  or 

a way  to  get  exactly  there 

• 

• 
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we  have  never  had  and  of 
( if  we  know  where  there  is ) . 

the  existence  of  which  we  have 
There’s  so  much  to  do,  it’s  a 

» 

no  knowledge.  We  then  go  to 
waste  of  time  to  run  around 

a store  that  might  carry 
the  house  writing  twelve-tone 

such  things  and  discover  to 
music.  And  that’s  the  only  musical 

our  delight  that  the  tool  was 

way  to  go  now  if  one’s  going 
• 

We  go  foolishly  where  angels  fear 
just  invented  and  is  in  stock. 

to  go  in  the  same  direction 
• * 
to  tread  ( which  is  not  to  say  that 
That  was  more  or  less  what 


others  go.  That  was  Schoenberg’s  business. 
• 

we  do  not  tremble)  and  in  our 
happened  to  the  field  of  music 


foolishness , we  make  connections 
eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 


where  there  had  been  separateness. 
And  that  concomitant  going 


We  take  things  that  were  together 
makes  us  sometimes  say  that 


and  pull  them  apart.  We  remove 
things  are  in  the  air.  Or 


the  glue  but  build  invisible  bridges. 
the  Lord  is  working  or  some 


For  the  field  is  not  not  a field 
such  statement.  The  less  we 
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Had  a musician  to  choose  between 
• 

of  music,  and  the  acceptance  is 
hold  onto  our  going,  the  more 

death,  deafness,  and  blindness, 

not  just  of  the  sounds  that 
this  mysterious  stream  of  gifts 

which  would  he  choose? 

• 

had  been  considered  useless,  ugly, 
surrounds  us  or  comes  our 

Death’s  inevitable,  does  not 

and  wrong , but  it  is  a field 
way.  Say  then  that  we  are 

sting,  and  time  shows  it’s  good 
• 

of  human  awareness,  and  the 
generally  active  but  not  specifically 

for  music.  Blindness  would  cer- 

acceptance  ultimately  is 
doing  just  this  but  able  to  employ 

tainly  sharpen  his  sense  of 

Say  I’ve  accepted  two  invitations  and  they’re 

of  oneself  as  present  mysterious- 

for  no  purpose  whatever  comes  our  way. 

hearing.  Deafness  . . . well . . . 
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both  for  the  same  time.  In  certain 
ly,  impermanently,  on 
• 

Beethoven.  The  lake  up  above 

cases , I could  speed  up,  as  it  were,  and 
this  limitless  occasion. 

• 

where  we  live  used  to  be  a town. 
accept  both,  spending  less  time  with 


When  the  people  who  lived  there 

each . In  another  case,  it  would  be 


were  told  to  leave  because  the 
physically  impossible  to  go  to  both,  in  which 


waters  were  being  let  in,  they, 
case  a choice  would  have  to  be  made. 
Shall  I give  up  mushrooms  and 
• 

most  of  them,  did  leave.  A few 
One  obligation  is  then  dropped  and  every- 
study  the  trees?  By  all  means.  They 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that 

insisted  on  staying  and  had 
thing  goes  smoothly.  How,  however, 


go  together  almost  alarmingly 
things  are  done  better  when  they’re 

to  be  rescued  from  the  roofs 
do  toe  regain  the  sense  of  duty?  I told 
clearly.  What  dogged  determination 
done  the  first  time.  That,  for 

of  their  homes  by  policemen 
her  several  times  Td  bring  her  mush- 
made  my  mind  shuttle  back  and 
instance,  as  we  go  on  doing 

in  rowboats.  On  the  north 
rooms;  why  isitl  never  have? 
forth  on  one  track?  We  only 
the  same  thing,  it  gets  worse 

side  of  this  lake  there  were  here 

make  choices  when  it’s  absolutely 
rather  than  better.  So  many 

and  there  grapevines,  not  wild, 

necessary.  If  we  have  something 
things  in  history  exemplify 

but  wildly  growing,  excellent  for 

to  do,  we  don’t  question  whether 
this  deterioration  in  going. 

jelly.  One  year  I made,  if  I 

it  is  worth  while ; we  just  do  it. 


However,  when  our  eyes  get 

do  say  so,  good  grape  jelly 
• 

The  reason  we  waste  our  time  so 
used  to  the  dark,  we  see  that 

from  those  grapes.  Next  year 

willingly  is  that  our  ideas  about 
it’s  not  so  bad  after  all. 

I gathered  a greater  quantity 
• 

usefulness  were  so  limited. 

We  enjoy  hearing  about  night- 

although  I was  told  by  an 
# 

When  someone  with  his  nose  to  the 
mares  but  we  feel  we  are 

inspector  that  it  was  against 
• 

grindstone  tells  us  we  needn’t  bother 
going  along  in  sunlight  doing 

regulations.  Anyway,  while  cooking, 

to  do  such  and  such,  we  get  the 
the  things  we  do.  He  said, 

I got  something  else  on  my 
We  will  not  go  unless  we  have  no  alter- 
impression  that’s  something  might 
when  I explained  that  formerly 
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mind  and  the  jelly  burned — 

native.  They  were  the  wrong  ages  and  related, 
interest  us.  We  study  how  not  to 
I had  to  keep  my  house  and 

not  with  the  sugar  in  it 

The  doctor  who  gave  the  adjustment  butchered 
stick  to  our  work.  Of  course , if 
desk  in  order  and  that  my 

but  before,  when  I was 
the  deer.  It  was  an  invention?  The 
we  have  too  much  to  do, 
first  work  each  day  consisted 

expressing  the  juice.  Now,  of 
telegram  arrived  but  never  departed, 
studying  being  interrupted,  we  try  first 
in  copying  over  neatly  the 

course,  all  the  vines  are  gone. 

The  picture  on  the  front  page  has  no  caption, 
to  do  everything,  and  if  we 
work  of  the  previous  day— 

They’re  putting  in  a parking 
• 

can’t,  then,  as  a last  resort, 
he  said,  "That’s  the  way  I do 

lot  and  a beach  for  swimming 
He  told  me  about  the  seeds  that  whirl 
we  choose,  not  so  much  what 
it  now.”  But  I made  a 


so  that  two  thousand  people  can 
and  showed  me  one;  I think  he 
we’ll  do  as,  regretfully,  what 
sweeping  gesture  around 

swim  at  once.  We  do  not 
said  they  were  from  the  tulip  tree— 
we  won’t.  But  this  choice  is 
the  room  suggesting  the 

determine  where  we  go  by 
and  in  the  wind,  he  said,  they  go  great 
not  made  on  any  basis  such 
embrace  of  the  chaos  that  one 

where  we’d  like  to  go.  We  are 
distances.  I looked  out  the  window 
as  “ What  would  please  us  the  most?” 
could  see  there.  The  house- 

too  aware  of  everywhere. 

just  now.  They  suggest  an  innovation  in  toys. 

There  again,  what  we  find  most 

keeper  does  nothing  about 

That  is,  woods,  for  instance, 

pleasing  is  that  our  tastes  are 
it  because  he  is  instructed 

any  woods  will  do  for  my 
• 

not  limited  the  way  they  were. 
not  to  touch  any  papers. 

wandering  in  them,  and 
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They’re  getting  catholic , we  might 
There  are  advantages  and 

nothing  could  be  more 
* 

say.  Naturally , we  don’t  want 
disadvantages.  It  takes  time 

frustrating  than  our  necessary 
• 

to  kill  ourselves.  At  the  same 
to  find  something  you’re 

long  trips  that  take  us  quickly 

time , we  realize  we’re  on  a sinking 
thinking  of,  but  in  the  course 

over  large  territories,  each 

ship.  We  come  up  with  a version 
of  looking  for  it  all  sorts  of 

square  foot  of  which  would 

t 

of  the  Golden  Rule , but  we’re  not 
things  come  up  that  one  was 

be  suitable  for  exploration. 

• 

certain  how  we’d  like  to  be  done 
not  looking  for.  You  might 

Need  I say? — Not  only  woods,  but 


by.  We  suspect , rather  we  know , 
call  living  in  chaos  an 

sounds,  people,  hook-ups,  protests. 

there  are  pleasures  beyond  our 
exteriorization  of  the  mind. 


cautious  past  experience.  If  they 
It  is  as  though  the  things  in 


say,  for  instance , “ That  music  hurt 
the  room,  in  the  world,  in  the 


my  ears”  we  immediately  think  it 
woods,  were  the  means  of  thinking. 


probably  didn’t,  that  what  were  hurt 

In  a grand  sense,  I do  what  you 

were  mental  attitudes  and  feelings,  and  these 

do  and  you  do  what  I do. 

make  us  rampant.  Traffic  continues. 
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Thus  it  is  economical  for  each 

one  of  us  to  be  original.  We  get 

more  done  by  not  doing  what 
« 

someone  else  is  doing.  This 

« 

way  we  can  speed  up  history — 

Originally  we  had  in  mind  what 
the  one  we  re  making.  No  need 

you  might  call  an  imaginary 
for  competition,  even  with 

beauty,  a process  of  basic 
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oneself.  After  all,  were  all 

* 

emptiness  with  just  a few 

the  same  species  and  we  live  on  the 

things  arising  in  it.  What  we 

same  planet.  And  I am  not  who  I was. 

had  there  in  mind  was  not 

We  are  trying  to  go  fast  enough 
so  much  ours  (but  we  thought 

to  catch  up  with  ourselves.  This 

it  was ) as  it  was  something 

We  were  artisans;  now  were 
helps  to  keep  us  ignorant  of 

like  those  Japanese  gardens 

the  observers  of  miracle.  All  you 

knowing  where  we  are  going. 

• 

with  a few  stones  in  them. 


have  to  do  is  go  straight  on. 

Things  come  in  and  we  send 

And  then  when  we  actually 

leaving  the  path  at  any  moment, 
answers.  By  slow  and  fast  mail, 

• 

set  to  work,  a kind  of 

and  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 

telegram,  and  telephone.  Now  and 

• 

avalanche  came  about  which 

coming  back  or  never,  coming 

then  we  appear  in  person  to  one 

• 

corresponded  not  at  all 

in,  of  course,  out  of  the  rain. 

another.  An  announcement  arrived. 

• 

with  that  beauty  which  had 


There  she  was  with  her  back  to  me  painting 
seemed  to  appear  to  us  as  an 


with  a stick  as  long  as  that  of  a broom. 
objective.  Where  do  we  go 


then?  Do  we  turn  around? 


Go  back  to  the  beginning  and 


change  everything?  Or  do 


we  continue  and  give  up 


what  had  seemed  to  be 

where  we  were  going?  Well, 

Those  signs  that  are  misplaced— 
what  we  do  is  go  straight 

the  ones  on  the  street  over  to  the 
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on;  that  way  lies,  no  doubt, 

left— the  one-way  street  (there 

t 

a revelation.  I had  no  idea 

are  two  signs,  each  saying  “One  way  ,” 
this  was  going  to  happen.  I 

and  they  point  towards  one 

■ 

did  have  an  idea  something 

another— that  is,  they  are  at  cross 
else  would  happen.  Ideas 

■ 

purposes):  were  they  misplaced  by 
are  one  thing  and  what 

children?  and  is  that  what  was 
happens  another.  At  this 

meant  by  the  Scripture,  that  we  would 


point  again  space  between 

be  led  by  children?  I asked 
things  is  useful.  But  we 

the  man  at  the  toll  booth 
are  not  going  into  retirement. 

what  would  be  my  best  bet: 

If  we  are  islands,  we  are 

he  said  fust  go  straight  ahead . 
glass  ones  with  no  blinds 

I noted  that  the  road  shortly 
but  plenty  of  old  shoes 

became  very  confusing.  He  said, 
lying  around.  Also  these 

“Why  should  itF’  A car  behind 
islands  are  not  cubes  but 
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made  me  proceed  against  my 
» 

are  spheres:  we  go  out 

better  judgment.  We  purposefully 

9 

from  them  in  any  direction. 

The  weather’s  changing.  We  are 
do  what  is  unnecessary.  And 


a work  of  art,  say,  we  have  to 
we've  touched  bottom— an  imper- 
in  food.  If  I hadn’t  been  told , 
situation.  One  way  or  another, 

see  it  as  something  happening, 
manent  bottom,  he  hastened  to  add,  but 
I would  have  surmised  that  he 
we  are  obliged  to  be  able  to  go  in  all  directions. 

not  as  it  did  to  him  who  made  it, 
then  added  that  we  truly  have 
was  a gourmet.  Not  at  all.  It 


not  just  north,  east,  south, 

busy  doing  what  we  do.  We  take 
we  have  the  brass  to  say  that 

• 

and  west.  Field  therefore  is 

time,  now  and  then,  not  to  see  what 
that  is  exactly  what  had  to  be 

not  explicit  as  a term  of 

someone’s  doing  but  what  he  did. 
done.  We  have  come  ( or  are  we 
I must  say  I was  surprised 
description.  And  thus  a piece 

We  see  that  to  look  at  an  object, 
still  going?)  ( someone  wrote  that 
to  read  that  he  had  no  interest 
of  paper  also  falsifies  the 


but  as  it  does  while  we  see  it.  _ 
touched  bottom  as  far  as  our 
appears  that  he  preferred  food  to 

We  don’t  have  to  go  anywhere: 
knowledge  and  tools  are  concerned), 
be  the  same  ( providing  he  found 
• 

it  comes  to  us.  It’s  a bright 
As  I was  saying:  we  have  come 
some  he  enjoyed )>  the  same  each  day. 
* 

sunny  day,  but  that  man’s 

( or  are  we  still  going?)  to  a 


windshield-wipers  are  working. 
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point  where  it  is  necessary  to 
We  who  speak  English  were  so 
• 

It  looks  as  though  I will  one  day 

speak  at  cross  purposes  with  what 
certain  of  our  language  and  that 

be  able  to  look  at  a tree  and  speak  its 

we  are  saying.  It  is  because  what- 
we  could  use  it  to  communicate 
We  are  still  going  and  we  are 

name,  and  if  that  happens,  going 
ever  we  were  saying  so  failed  to 
that  we  have  nearly  destroyed 
certain  that  we  will  never  get  there. 

along  with  it  will  be  a change 

hit  the  mark.  Now  at  last  we  know  that 

its  potential  for  poetry.  The 

It  is  just  as  I thought:  the 

of  attitude  towards  winter,  just 
saying  one  thing  requires  saying 
thing  in  it  that's  going  to  save 
children  are  out  playing  and 

as  fungi  have  given  me  a 
the  opposite  in  order  to  keep  the 
the  situation  is  the  high  percentage 
the  rest  of  us  are  running  the 

change  of  attitude  towards  rain.  Getting 
whole  statement  from  being  like 


of  consonants  and  the  natural  way 
danger  of  not  being  able  to 

rid  of  leaves  makes  trees  visible. 
a Hollywood  set.  Perhaps  it  would 
in  which  they  produce  discontinuity. 
do  what  we  have  to  do.  And 

• 

be  better  to  be  silent,  but  a)  someone 
so,  to  put  it  bluntly,  what 

else  would  be  speaking;  and  b)  it 
will  we  do  if  we  cannot 

wouldn’t  keep  us  from  going  and  we 

# 

go  on  with  what  we  are  doing? 

would  continue  doing  what  we 
I congratulate  myself  that  I 

• 

are  doing.  I remember  once  his 

What  do  we  like?  We  do  not  like 

had  the  good  sense  to  put  the  car  in  a garage. 

• 

saying:  “ But  this  opens  up 

to  be  pushed  around  emotionally  or  to 
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an  entirely  untouched  field 
have  impressive  constructions  of  re- 


of poetry  ” And  to  this  day 
lationships  push  us.  We  can 


neither  one  of  us  has  budged 
manage  to  do  something  with 


to  move  into  that  untouched 
such  situations  (if  we  have  to 


open  field.  I put  it  away, 
be  present)  such  as  pinning  our 


Today  in  the  newspaper  they 
attention  to  some  natural  event 


bring  up  the  subject,  but  con- 
which  is  either  in  the  work 

f 
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tinue:  “Persons  who  threaten  to 
or  ambient  to  it  but  irrelevant 


take  their  lives  and  are  picked 
to  its  intention.  1 was  asked  about 


up  by  the  police  here  will 

the  music  for  the  Candlelight  Concert 


not  be  jailed  any  more,  but 
and  1 remarked  that  it  would 


will  be  taken  to  the  hospital  instead.” 
be  a pleasure  to  hear  the 


motets  and  the  Christmas  carols 


but  that  excerpts  from  the 
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oratorio  were  too  much . The 


reply  was , “But  don’t  you  enjoy 

being  moved P”  (1  enjoy  being 

interrupted  but  not  pushed.) 

Other  people  came  and  some  left 

Dropping  everything  and  going  is  not 
and  in  the  conversation  my 

as  simple  as  it  sounds.  You  find 
answer  was  given  to  a person 

you  forgot  to  go  through  your 
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who  had  not  asked  the  question. 

pockets;  and  then  again  that  if 
I quoted:  “The  purpose  of  music 

you  didn’t  actually  take  something 
is  to  sober  and  quiet  the  mind, 

along,  that  something  stuck  to 
thus  making  it  susceptible  to  divine 

you  that  you  failed  to  notice. 
influences.”  Shortly  three  of  us  left 

One  might  say,  “Well,  let  it,  since 

and  were  out  in  the  sharp 
• 

everything  goes  and  there  is  no 
We  are  doing  only  what  is  necessary, 
clear  winter  night.  We  walked 
• 

question  of  value,  etc.”  But 

Once  when  I thought  I was  going  east,  I 


along  and  then  into  the  apartment 


here  is  a rub : that  is  only 

went  west.  Do  I assume  the  microscope  will  be 

( not  the  air-conditioned  one)  and 

• 

the  case  when  somehow  you’ve 

ruined?  Poison  ivy  this  time  but  not  the  other. 

I asked  whether  they  had  music 

• 

managed  to  drop  everything.  Do 
The  appointment  is  for  9:00  AM.  Friday, 
in  their  Quaker  meetings  and  of 

• 

we  do  it  and  then  go?  Are  our 
course  they  don't.  And  yet  his 

means  suitable  for  this  objective? 
ears  are  marvelously  open  when 

Examine  them  carefully  with  accuracy. 
we  walk  in  the  woods.  He  hears 

Repeat  the  examination  daily.  This 
the  different  sounds  the  wind 


brings  up  the  subject  of  anonymity. 
• 

makes , up  at  the  top  of  the 
I was  absolutely  amazed  to  hear 

But  it  can  be  dropped.  Here  I am. 

ridge  and  down  by  the  stream  and 
him  describing  to  me  the  beauties 

My  work  is  something  else. 

in  different  trees.  He  hears  them  all 
of  the  long  line  in  music,  and 


together  and  distinguishes  them.  He 
lamenting  its  absence  in  the 


told  me  about  the  suit  he  was  wear - 
pulverized,  fragmented  modem 

We  are  losing  our  sense  of  values 

ing,  a hand-woven  tweed , and  the 
music.  And  I was  amazed 

and  we  are  getting  increased  awareness. 

difficulties  attached  to  finding  a 
too  that  when  the  nature 
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We  are  giving  up  pride  and  shame  and 

f 

tie  that  had  the  rust  color 
of  the  pulverization  was  pointed 

getting  interested  in  whatever  comes 
• 

of  one  of  the  threads  in  the 
out,  that  he  continued  to 

our  way  or  to  which  we  get.  Who  knows? 

material.  His  daughter  sent 
say  something  was  missing. 

If,  after  thought,  I come  to  the  con- 

him  a tie  recently,  and  since 
namely  the  long  line. 

elusion  that  Cantherellus  umbonatus  grows 
• 

she  has  a fine  sense  of  color , it 
( She  too  had  said,  “Give  me  a 

most  plentifully  where  there  is  not 

matches  perfectly,  but  the  suit 
line  and  I’ll  be  able  to  hang 

only  the  hair-capped  moss  but  also 
• 

is  wearing  out.  The  cleaner  in 
anything  on  it.”)  But  the 


young  junipers,  dampness,  and  some 

fact  said  there  is  nothing  more 
other  one,  she  who  came 

sun,  how  do  you  explain  that  to- 

to  be  done  to  save  it.  Before  I left, 
from  India,  was  grateful 

day  in  a more  or  less  open  field 

they  brought  out  a dress  from  Guatemala. 
for  silence.  She  could  see 

we  were  stepping  on  them?  To  be 

easily  the  possibility  of  the 

sure  there  was  moss,  but  it  was  a sit- 

omission  of  a constant 

uation  like  ones  in  which  I’d  only  met 

connective.  Nothing  needs 

with  failure.  While  we’re  on  the  sub- 

to  be  connected  to  anything 
ject,  how  is  it  I lost  interest  in  the 
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• 

• 

• 

else  since  they  are  not 

a long  line.  They  have  only 

Greeks?  Now  they  interest  me 

• 

leaving  the  notes  of  the  major  and  minor 

• 

• 

separated  irrevocably  to  begin 

• 

a short  attention  span.  And 

very  much.  It  seems  they  weren’t 

• 

scales  and  the  modes,  for  they  are 

• 

• 

• 

with.  Past  appearances  are 

the  mass  media— they  take  it 

so  devoted  to  the  gods  after  all.  Tragedy? 

• 

in  the  field  were  going  into.  The 

• 

• 

to  some  blinding  and  to  others 

• 

for  granted  that  we,  like 

• 

• 

• 

same  holds  true  for  the  field  of 

• 

« 

clarifying.  Right  now  perhaps 

children,  need  to  have  every- 

• 

• 

amplitude,  the  field  of  timbre,  the 

• 

• 

again  the  children  are  teaching 

• 

thing  constantly  changing.  I 

• 

We  are  going  into  the  -field  of  frequency 

• 

• 

field  of  duration,  the  field  of  space. 

• 

can  find  no  example  now 

us.  They  have  no  conception  of 

• 

and  that  doesnt  mean  that  toe  are 

• 

Though  we  are  not  leaving  any- 

• 
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in  our  consciousness  of 


thing,  our  notations  are  changing 
the  necessity  in  us  for  a long 

and  sometimes  even  disappearing. 
line  outside  of  us.  ( She  called 

t 

Usefulness  is  uppermost  in  our 
it  the  uncommitted  void. ) If 

* 

minds.  We  begin  to  be  certain 
we  were  really  prepared  we  would 

that  we  never  were  where  we 
need  not  only  boots  but  roller 

thought  we  were,  that  not  only 
skates  too.  Then  we  could  visit 

were  mistakes  made  on  occasion, 

the  museums  with  the  long  halls 
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noticeable  wrong  notes,  but  that  the 
lined  with  art.  Do  you  suppose 

whole  kit  and  caboodle  was  a mis- 
that  eventually  they  will  clear 

take.  The  Cuban  boy  is  partly  German. 
everything  up?  Enough  so  that 

o 

the  children  will  have  to  stop 

playing?  There  is  a fear  too 

Our  sense  of  whether  or  not  we  did 
there  that  an  idea  which  is 

what  we  said  we  would  do  is  slipping. 
not  in  line  will  somehow 


What  will  we  do  now?  I noticed,  magnificent 
cause  one  to  lose  the  thread. 


of  the  original  intention. 


as  he  is,  that  he  cant  tell  where  he’s  going. 
What  results  is  work  without 


interruption,  apologies  for 


absence  of  quality,  and  shortness 


of  quantity  and  complaints 


that  they  did  something  to 


it  which  was  not  part 


We  will  change  direction  constantly. 
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People  have  arrived  from  out  of  town. 

• 

• 

I moved  around  a good  deal. 

• 

We  are  having  two  or  three  gatherings  at  once. 

• 

• 

I got  the  impression  that  I 

• 

It  was  before  dawn:  I looked  out 

• 

• 

never  stayed  any  place  more 

the  window  and  there  he  was 

• 

There  is  a story  that  is  to  the 

than  a year.  I was  full  of 

• 

walking  down  the  street  in  the  dark. 

• 

point.  A man  was  bom  in 

purpose.  Ask  me  what  it  was 

It  turned  out  he  was  not  in  town  at 

• 

Austria.  When  he  came  into 

and  I couldn’t  really  tell  you. 

* 

all.  I had  seen  someone  else.  We  celebrate. 

• 

his  inheritance,  he  gave  all 

Between  1930  or  say  1929  and  1942 

Jobs.  Actually,  I still  have 

• 

• 

We  don’t  have  to  make  special  arrangements. 

# 

his  money  away.  He  engaged 
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the  same  goal  in  mind.  What 

in  a wide  variety  of  activities 
I’ve  always  wanted  and  still  want 

one  after  the  other.  When 

is  a Center  for  Experimental  Music. 

the  War  came  along,  he  went 
Perhaps,  some  day,  maybe  when  I 

into  it.  He  continued  his 

can  just  barely  whisper  in  accept- 

activity  during  the  War  and 
ance,  they’ll  say,  "Why!  of  course 

even  his  correspondence.  Later 
you  can  have  it.  Here  it  is, 

t 

he  moved  back  and  forth  between 


a big,  beautiful  Center  for  Ex- 

more  or  less  the  same  countries 
perimental  Music,  replete  with 

and,  as  I say  elsewhere,  he 
Festivals  of  Contemporary  Music 

started  at  different  times 
that’ll  make  America  look  as 

different  schools  and  repudiated 
wide  awake  as  Europe.  Make 

both  of  them  which  is  only 

any  sounds  you  like:  loud-speakers, 

partly  true.  He  moved  around 
tape  machines;  that’s  nothing, 

a good  deal  and  even  came 
you  can  have  a super  synthe- 
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I know  that  if  I managed  to  tell  you 
to  America  and  then  he  went 

sizer.  What  more  do  you 

where  we  are  going,  it  wouldn’t 

• 

back;  he  had  been  at  one 

want?  You  can  have  it.”  Well, 

interest  you,  and  it  shouldn’t  except 

• 

time  in  Ireland  and  he 

every  time  I moved,  I used  to 
as  conversation.  (But  I am  going 

• 

began  to  more  and  more 

look  through  my  papers,  letters, 

alone;  in  the  Martian  anal- 

• 

include  it  in  the  places 

music,  and  so  forth,  and  I threw  a- 
ysis  we  are  all  one  happy 

• 

to  which  he  went  and  he 

way  whatever  I thought  I could 

family.)  I mentioned  that  nothing 

included  Norway.  He  found 

just  to  lighten  the  travel.  That 

seemed  irrelevant  and  he  said,  “Yes, 


a rare  mushroom  and  since 

way  I threw  away  all  my 

we  see  more  and  more  connections.” 

• 

it  was  in  a dry  season  he 

earliest  work.  There  used  to 

But  we  are  doing  something  else: 

• 

built  a protection  for  it 

be,  for  instance,  some  settings 
we  are  putting  separations  between 

• 

and  provided  it  with  water. 

to  choruses  from  The  Persians  by 

each  thing  and  its  other.  And  why  is  it,  when 

• 

Fulfilling  other  commitments 

Aeschylos  and  an  Allemande.  But 

we  have  no  silence,  they  say,  “Why  didn’t  you?” 

and  yet  studying  the  growth 

before  that  there  were  some 


of  the  fungus,  he  involved 
short,  very  short,  pieces  composed 
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himself  in  many  trips  of  250  miles 

by  means  of  mathematical  formulae. 

up  a tree,  cutting  nearly  through  his 

• 

• 

each.  Is  that  what  we  are  doing? 

t 

we  do  right  now.  It  is  not 

What  do  you  think,  moving  off 

wrist;  lately  in  a back  yard  a 

* 

• 

• 

• 

in  the  nature  of  doing  to 

thorn  pierced  the  flesh  of  his  ankle. 

as  we  might,  all  of  us,  to  the 

• 

• 

• 

It  is  interesting  when  we  hear 
improve  but  rather  to  come 

moon,  might  we  not  all  of  us  look  through 

It’s  been  a year  and  a half  going  on  two  years. 

• 

• 

* 

that  someone  has  traveled  to  a 
into  being,  to  continue,  to 

our  papers?  Father’s  foot:  twice  he 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

foreign  country,  one  he  was  never 
go  out  of  being  and  to 

went  out  to  pick  flowers  for  Mother 

• 

We  will  never  have  a better 

• 

♦ 

in  before.  It  is  also  interesting 
be  still,  not  doing.  That 

and  wounded  himself  seriously,  once 

t 

• 

idea  of  what  we  re  doing  than 

• 

* 

when  we  hear  that  someone  has 
still  not-doing  is  a 
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homes  in  various  places  all 
preparation.  It  is  not 

What  are  we  doing  about  technique? 

over  the  world.  And  if  we  hear 
just  static:  it  is  a quiet 

We  can  use  it  or  leave  it  alone. 

• 

that  someone  does  not  travel 
readiness  for  whatever  and 

We  can  remember  the  old  ones  and 

at  all,  or  very  little,  that  too  is  inter- 
the  multiplicities  are  already 

invent  new  ones.  If  you  are  o- 

esting.  We  heard  that  they  might  have 
there  in  the  making.  We  watch 

bliged  to  whistle  and  can’t,  there 

gone  to  Finland  but  didn’t;  that 
for  signs  and  accept  omens. 

remains  the  possibility  of  buying 

was  not  interesting.  We,  too, 
Everything  is  an  omen,  so 

a whistle  which  you  can  surely 
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have  not  gone  to  Finland,  and 
we  continue  doing  and  changing. 

blow.  We  are  not  bound  hand 

what  will  be  interesting  is  news 
Do  we  have,  if  not  ideas 

and  foot  even  if  we  were  never 
• 

that  someone’s  actually  gone  there. 
about  what  we  re  doing, 

taught  to  sing  or  to  play  an  in- 

In  our  own  experience,  we  some- 
feelings  about  our  actions, 

strument.  We  can  be  silent  and 

times  have  the  impression  that 
what  we’ve  made?  We’re 

so  forth.  In  fact,  technically  speaking, 
• 

we  are  the  first  ones  to  ever 
losing  them  because  we’re 

we  are  in  possession  of  a vast 

be  in  a particular  place,  but 
no  longer  making  objects 

repertoire  of  ways  of  producing 


we  do  not  trust  this  impression. 
but  processes  and  it  is  easy 

making  our  consciousness.  We 

sound.  What  is  it  that  makes 

ever  possible,  except  when  loneliness 

• 

We  feel  it  rising  up  like  an 
to  see  that  we  are  not  separate 

we  will  have  two  good  bets: 
are  glad  to  see  that  we  are 

anyone  say,  “I  can’t”?  Busy  doing 

sets  in.  Sixty  people  all  singing 

t 

atmosphere  around  us  and  we 
from  processes  but  are  in  them. 

areas  environmental  to  highly 
noticing  what  happens.  Asked 

something  else?  Shall  we  then 

in  chorus  like  angels  only  make 

• 

find  it  a kind  of  hallucination 
so  that  our  feelings  are  not 

attractive  points  which  are 
what  happened,  we  have  to 

all  gather  at  the  River?  Stick 

us  pray  that  once  in  Heaven, 

• 

which  does  not  let  us  see  clearly 
about  but  in  them.  Criticism 

exceedingly  difficult  to  get  to, 
say  we  don’t  know,  or  we 

God  lets  us  anarchistic  be!  Why 

together?  We  have  multiplied 

where  we  are.  If  we  want  to  go 
vanishes.  Awareness  and  use 

• 

and  areas  which  are  unattractive, 
could  say  we  see  more 

ourselves  geometrically  and  our 

did  we  go  in  our  arts  to  order  and 

• 

where  no  one  else  has  ever  gone 
and  curiosity  enter  into 

period.  It  is  these  latter  that  are 
clearly  but  we  can’t  tell  you  what  we  see. 

inclination  is  to  be  alone  when- 

many  people  doing  the  same  thing 

. 

so  useful:  a)  because  they  re  all 

( and  still  not  go  out  into  space), 

• 
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together,  when,  given  an  opportunity 
around  us  ( Americans);  b)  because  we  can 

for  a vacation,  we  look  for  a spot 

« 

actually  go  to  them  instead  of  just 

where  we  know  ( statistically ) no 
talking  about  going  (as  we  might 

one  we  know  will  be?  We  go 
have  to  do  in  the  other  case); 

into  a crowd  with  a sharp 
c)  because  the  experience  erodes  our 

awareness  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
preconceptions  about  what  attracts 

of  each  person  in  it,  even  if 

us.  Nevertheless  we  would  still  like 


they’re  marching,  and  we  along 

to  have  a Center  for  Experimental  Music. 

with  them.  We  see,  to  put  it 
We  can  tell  very  easily  whether 


coldly,  differences  between  two  things 

something  we’re  doing  is  con- 


that  are  the  same.  This  enables 

temporarily  necessary.  The  way 


us  to  go  anywhere  alone  or  with 

we  do  it  is  this:  if  something 


others  and  any  ordinarily  too 
else  happens  that  ordinarily  would 
Will  we  ever  again  really  bother 
• 

large  number  of  others.  We  could 
be  thought  to  interrupt  it 
to  describe  in  words  or  notation 
• 

take  a vacation  in  a hotel  on 
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doesn’t  alter  it,  then  it’s  work- 
the  details  of  something  that 

we  spend  waiting — waiting  for 

Times  Square.  But  what  we  do 
ing  the  way  it  now  must.  This  state- 
has  not  then  yet  happened?  Many 

I’d  like  to  live  in  an  air- 

shadows;  and  (about  music): 
machines  to  do  what  we  planned 

see  is  that  we  have  to  give  up 
ment  is  in  line  and  can  be  illustrated 

conditioned  suite  where  I 

if  the  work  is  not  destroyed 

for  them  to  do , and  then  discovering 

will  do  this  and  the  changes  in  sol- 

• 

our  ideas  about  where  we  are 
by  former  statements  I have 
fege  that  will  soon  take  place  in 

wouldn’t  be  able  to  open  the 

by  ambient  sounds.  And  so 
a mistake  was  made  or  the 

going  since  if  we  don’t,  we 
made  about  painting  and  music 
the  schools  are  alarming  just  to 

windows,  I would  have  given  you  a flat  No. 
the  doing  not  destroyed  by 
circuits  were  out , and  finally 

won’t  get  anywhere.  If  you’d 
but  here  extend  to  doing:  that 
imagine.  There  will  be  an 

• 

simultaneous  simisituated 

getting  an  acceptable  approximation. 

asked  me  a few  years  ago 
is  (about  painting ):  if  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  time 

* 

action.  It  must  then  have  no 

This  is  not  unrelated  to  thinking 

♦ 

or  even  just  last  year  whether 
work  is  not  destroyed  by 

• 

objective,  no  goal.  Time  must  be  of 
the  recording , say , of  the  sound 
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little— I was  going  to  say 
of  a gong  is  the  sound 


If  we  really  did  change,  we  wouldn’t 
let  me  catch  up,  otherwise 
see  what  there  is  to  see  and 


no— consequence.  (I  pray  one 
of  the  gong  when  it  isn’t  recorded. 


day  I may.)  But  other 
It  is  at  this  crossroads  that 


prayers  would  be:  Dear  Lord, 
we  must  change  direction,  if, 


let  me  not  run  out  of  ink 
that  is,  we  are  going  where  we 


(I  have  committed  myself  to 
are  going.  (I  know  perfectly 


quantity);  and  Dear  Lord,  do 
well  Tm  wandering  but  I try  to 


have  to  bother  about  practicing.  Of 
I will  have  to  become  not 
my  eyes  are  not  as  good  as 


course,  we’d  gradually  slip  out  of  doing 
contemporary  ( in  my  terms) 
they  were  but  they’re  improving.) 


all  the  things  we  practiced.  And  then  when 
but  ancient  ( in  my  terms) 

We  make  then  what  we  do 


we  started  going,  it  would  be  in  a 
working  like  a monk  in 
virtually  unnoticeable,  so  that 
• 

state  of  not  knowing.  We  would  be 
a tower  with  a princess 
you  could  even  have  missed 


as  interested  as  anybody  else.  Have 

of  his  own  imagination. 

the  point  of  its  beginning  and 
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painters  always  been  looking? 

I refuse  art  if  that  is  what 
not  be  certain  about  the  events 
• 

Musicians,  mirabile  dictu , are  just 
it  is  but  unless  I am  cautious 
( whether  they  were  “in”  or  “out”  of  it)  to 

beginning  to  listen.  (It  was  some- 
that  is  precisely  what  it  will 
say  nothing  of  its  ending.  Nothing 
« 

thing  else  to  say  it’s  a good  thing  the 
become  (mine,  1 mean:  He  came 
special.  Nothing  predetermined.  Just 
• 

children,  aged  five  and  seven,  are  being 
in  and  warned  me;  and  then 
something  useful  to  set  the 
I have  just  ascertained  that 

taught  solfege.)  Are  we  on  foot 
another  and  thanked  me  for 
thing  going.  We  could  say  to 
the  clock  is  twenty-five  minutes  fast. 

or  in  the  air?  That’s  an  important 
Mallarme  and  job;  and  then 
ourselves:  “Beware  of  setting 
That  means  that  I still  have 


I sneezed).  I am  not  obliged 
out  in  search  of  something 
time,  probably  not  enough  to 

going.  By  what  bleak  chain 
to  tell  you  all  of  this:  I am 
interesting and,  “Beware  of  doing 
finish  what  I’m  doing  but 

of  events  did  we  exchange  the 
obliged  to  speak  to  you  and 
special  things  to  make  two 
time.  It  is  extremely  unpredictable 

chain  store  for  the  market  place? 
that  is  what  we  (you  and  I)  are 
things  more  different  than  they 
what  will  happen  next  and 

Conversation,  the  food  itself,  these  and 
doing.  And  now  I’ve  just  heard 
are”;  “Beware  in  fact  of  the 
that,  of  course,  is  largely 

how  much  else  down  the  drain? 
about  Marchetti.  They’ve  made 
tendency  to  stop  and  start.”  “ But 
due  to  the  weather.  We  made 

• 

a mistake.  I do  hope  it  isn’t 
we  must  have  something  to  do!” 
our  arrangements  very  early 

a mistake.  Hidalgo’s  gone  to 


question  when  it’s  a question  of 
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in  advance  and  they  even 

Paris  and  Marchetti’s  gone  to 
include  dinner  ( I have  no 

Milan  and  Spain  is  left  without 
idea  what  we’ll  eat  or 

anyone.  What  we  need  now  is  not 
indeed  whether  I’ll  get  there 

disarmament  and  people  marching  in 
and  whether  the  plans  still 

the  streets  hut  someone,  someone 
hold  and  whether  if  they  do 

active  active  in  Spain  interested 
hold  I’ll  be  able  to  get  every- 

in  modern  art.  Why  do  they  all 


thing  done  that  I have  in 

leave  it?  What  is  wrong  with  Spain? 
mind  to  do.  This  is  our 

immediate  and  permanent 

condition  and  we  just  fail 

continually  to  notice  it  even 

when  we  think  we  agree. 

If,  for  instance,  as  may  well 

What’s  doing?  (Never  a dull  moment.) 
have  been  the  case,  if  someone 
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It’s  snowing.  It  began  in  the  night. 


doggedly  as  it  did  yesterday.  Are 


procrastinated,  then  what? 

» 

The  roofs  and  eaves  of  the  houses 
The  obstacles  I foresee  to  the 

are  white  and  the  natural 

» 

fulfillment  of  my  obligation 

tendency  of  the  ends  of  the 
which  is  what  we  are  doing 

branches  of  the  hemlocks  to 
are  only  a few.  Why  don’t 

droop  has  been  encouraged.  The 
I see  the  others?  Don’t  I 

traffic  continues  more  or  less  as 
have  eyes  and  a head  and 


ears?  They  are  not  as  good 

What  we  need  are  machines  that  will 
people  the  way  “ their  land  and  air 

as  they  were  and  also  the 

enable  us  to  do  all  the  things  we  could 

is”?  If  so,  should  they  not  have 

• 

metabolism  and  perhaps  they’re 

do  before  we  had  them  plus  all  the 

four  or  five  purposes  ( instead  of  one ) 

• 

getting  worse.  We  are  now 

new  things  we  don’t  yet  know  we 
and  let  those  interpenetrate  with 

• 

told  we’ll  be  able  to  get  so 

can  do.  Perhaps  you  would  say  we 
one  another  in  some  interesting 
So  often  we  think  that  something 
far  but  no  further  and  a 

are  going  mad.  We  are  certainly 
natural  way?  For  instance:  this 
needs  to  be  devious,  so  that  we 
day  ago  we  were  told  it  would 

aimless  or  you  might  say  that  is 
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snow  is  not  a proper  winter 
go  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  do 
be  impossible  to  go  in  that 

our  aim.  We  are  needlessly  finicky 
snow.  It  seems  more  like  the 
something  that  could  be  done 
direction  because  there  was  no 

when  it  comes  to  our  notice  that 
last  one  does  just  before  spring 
straightforwardly.  (In  this  particular 
money.  There  was  money  for 

somebody  else  did  it  before  we 
arrives.  But  the  caretaker  who 
case  I am  obliged  to  do  four 
the  eyes  but  no  money  for 

did  it.  And  generally  speaking,  it 

swept  the  sidewalk  is  already 
times  as  much  work  as  I would 
the  ears.  They’re  going  to  do 

does  come  to  our  notice.  A little 
thinking  of  the  ice  to  come, 
in  a conventional  fulfillment  of  the 
it  anyway  and  just  let  the 

bit  of  the  scientific  attitude,  however, 

“ Those  stones  are  mighty  slippery ! 
same  duty.)  ( Furthermore , Yve  committed 
ears  go  along  with  the  eyes 

and  you  soon  see  that  what  was 
There’ll  be  more  than  one  person 


myself  to  thoughts  about  relevancy 
in  a kind  of  slapdash  way. 

just  done  was  not  at  all  what 
falls  down  this  winter /”  Bird 
and  irrelevancy  in  addition  to 
Where  is  their  sense  of  urgency? 

was  done  before  except  as  regards 
maddened  by  the  length  of  its 
stories  and  subjects  and  where 

the  general  situation.  There  was,  by 

own  winter.  But  now  (as  I 

are  we  going  and  what  are  we  doing.) 

• 

way  of  example,  a discontinuity  of 

say  elsewhere)  the  trees  are  changing 
I thought , for  instance , when  1 

particles,  then  there  was  emptiness 
me— my  attitude  towards  winter 
first  saw  the  book  that  it  was 
• 

( which  now  seems  like  a melody ) . 
is  changing  because  of  the  way 
probably  out  of  print  even 

Just  now  there  was  raw  material.  Repetition? 
one  can  see  the  trees  in  the  winter, 
though  they  told  me  it  wasn’t. 
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What  I assumed  took  place 
I looked  for  it  in  bookstores 

Is  there  a story  in  the  fact  that  we 

in  spring  has  already 

and  never  wrote  to  the  publisher. 

• 

call  someone  to  discover  that  there 

taken  place:  the  buds  are 
Nor  did  I ask  anyone  to  write 

is  no  answer?  And  would  you  say 
there  on  the  trees  already.  With 
for  me.  However,  when  I met 
• 

such  a story  would  be  relevant 
our  eyes  and  our  ears,  we  do 
someone  who  lived  in  the  town 
• 

or  irrelevant  to  our  subject:  Where 
more  by  doing  nothing  and  just 
where  the  book  is  published 

are  we  going?  Now  we  have  the 
giving  attention  to  the  natural 
I asked  him  if  he’d  mind 


example  of  a young  composer 
busyness.  Was  what  I did 
going  to  the  publisher’s  office 

going  into  the  army  at  a point 

interrupted  by  what  happened ? 
and  finding  out  whether  the 
• 

in  his  life  when  going  seemed 
If  so,  it  was  not  contemporary 
book  was  available.  I did  say, 

• 

really  unfortunate.  And  yet  it 

doing.  And  equally,  it  works 
“ Don’t  take  the  trouble  until  you 
• 

has  worked  out  extraordinarily 
equally  the  other  way:  Does 
hear  from  me.”  Before  writing 
• 

well:  a great  deal  of  music 
what  I do  interrupt  the 
to  this  person,  I finally  wrote 
• 

has  been  written,  lectures  given, 
changes  in  weather?  This  is 
directly  to  the  publisher  and 
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and  article  written  and  perform- 
a corollary  to  Saties  statement 
a week  or  so  later  the  book 
• 

ances,  live  and  broadcast,  given. 
about  the  necessity  for  a music 
finally  arrived.  Now  the  question 

And  a raise,  which  involved 

which  would  not  interrupt  the 
arises  ( which  I find  more  and 
• 

carrying  a gun  which  however 
sounds  of  knives  and  forks  and 
more  ridiculous , because  the 
• 

is  never  used  and  rarely,  for 
the  conversation  of  friends  at  table, 
answer  could  be  this  or  that  and 
• 

that  reason,  requires  cleaning. 

Put  the  two  together  and  you 
it  could  be  refused  or  accepted 
• 

He  had  done  what  he  could  to  keep 

have  an  American  Picnic, 
by  something  no  more  solid  than 
• 

from  getting  in  it.  But  once  in, 
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You  know  what  this  absence  of 
a whim):  the  question  arises: 

going  along  as  usual  with 
boredom  does?  It  turns  each 
What  can  be  said  to  be 
• 

changes,  very  interesting  changes. 
waking  hour  musical  just  as 
irrelevant  and  what  can  be 
• 

We  are  going  in  such  a way  that 

for  years  now  ( on  the  street ),  in 
said  to  be  relevant  and  what 
• 

even  if  we  do  what  we  would 

the  woods,  wherever  (I  remember 
keeps  a story  from  becoming  a 
• 

if  we  liked  ( as  though  entranced ), 

pavement  waiting  for  a bus),  each 
subject  and  indeed  vice  versa? 

our  activity  meets  with  alter- 

place  is  an  active  exhibition. 


ation.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  I 


cross  the  room  to  burst  a balloon 


ing  them?  ( They  will  tell  us 


which  when  I was  not  looking 


was  removed.  In  such  a case, 


would  it  not  have  been  more 


realistic  of  me  to  have  gone 

9 

across  the  room  with  nothing  in 
We  cannot  know  now 

mind  about  balloons  and  burst* 
whether  we  are  continuing  or 


whether  shortly  there's  going 

in  that  case  that  it  is  not 
to  be  an  interruption , after 

music  but  some  kind  of  choreo- 

which  we  will  pick  up  where 
♦ 

graphy. ) However,  it  is  music 
we  left  off.  We  have  a way 

the  way  it’s  apt  to  be  going. 
of  knowing  but  we  are  conscientious - 

We’re  not  going  to  go  on  playing 
ly  not  using  it.  We  are 

games,  even  if  the  rules  are 
cultivating  disorder  in  ourselves. 
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downright  fascinating.  We  re- 
Perhaps  this  seems  ridiculous 

quire  a situation  more  like 
but  it  seems  sensible  when  we 

it  really  is — no  rules  at  all. 
see  that  the  order  we  cultivated 

Only  when  we  make  them 

was  also  of  our  own  making.  So 
“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 

do  it  in  our  labs  do  crystals 
• 

in  a sense  we  are  simply  doing 
we  say,  but  it  is  descriptive 

win  our  games.  Do  they  then?  I wonder. 
• 

what  we  left  undone , but  we 
of  what  we  are  doing  and  where 

• 

are  not  extending  our  knowledge. 
we  are  going  that  we  doubt 


We  are  learning  to  say , “I  don’t 
whether  we  could  verify  our 


know.”  Another  way  to  say  is: 
statement.  We  know  perfectly 


“We  don’t  need  a release  because 
well  now  that  this  has 


we  are  in  release.”  We  noticed 
something  very  much  to  do 


in  foreign  countries  a vast 
with  everything  else.  That 


difference  between  occasions , between 
that  seems  gray,  undifferentiated, 


strictness  and  freedom , and  we 
inarticulate  to  us  only 
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are  smoothing  out  that  difference 
repeats  what  nineteenth-century 


mostly  by  making  things  which 
criticism  had  to  say  for 


seem  to  be  boring.  (“They  are  not 
the  musics  of  India  and 


boring  but  very  interesting .”) 
China.  Everything  is  articulated. 


1 think  the  knowledge  as  it 
We  don’t  have  to  do  it.  In  fact, 


gets  extended  ( and  you  see  that 
the  sharpness  increases  as  we 


I mean  information)  will  get 
lay  hands  off.  There  are 


into  books  that  will  be  read 
temptations  for  us  to  stop 


not  by  us  but  by  machines , because 
what  were  doing  and  make 


there  will  by  that  time  be  too  many. 
a connection  that  will 


As  it  is  now , there  is  only  one 
be  overwhelming.  Well,  perhaps 


secretary.  When  the  phone 
it  is.  I haven’t  seen  yet. 


rings,  she  has  to  run  down 
I’ve  seen  some.  But  I’m 


the  hall  to  discover  whether 
losing  my  ability  to  make 


so  and  so  is  in  or  out,  and 
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connections  because  the  ones 


then  come  back  alone  or 
I do  make  so  belittle  the 


accompanied  as  the  case  may 
natural  complexity.  Now 


be.  That  is  a kind  of  inefficiency. 
and  then  I’ll  file  things 


The  other  kind  is  connected  with 
away  ( there  is  a file  and 

• 

Another  thing  we’re  doing  is 
the  fact  that  the  windows 
I can  use  the  alphabet,  even 

• 

leaving  the  things  that  are  in  us 
cannot  be  opened.  Perhaps  telephones 
though  the  secretary  only 

• 

in  us.  We  are  leaving  our  emotions 
in  graduated  sizes  would  solve  the  problem. 
went  as  far  as  S and  since 


where  they  are  in  each  one  of  us.  One  of 
she’s  not  English-speaking 

t 

us  is  not  trying  to  put  his  emo- 
by  birth— that  is,  her  own 

tion  into  someone  else.  That  way 
alphabet  was  different  from 

you  “ rouse  rabbles”;  it  seems  on 
ours— she’s  got  some  of 

the  surface  humane,  but  it 
the  letters  in  the  file  upside 

animalizes,  and  we’re  not  doing 
down.  I can  use  them,  though, 

it.  The  cool  other  thing  we 
right  side  up  or  upside  down. 
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• 

are  also  not  doing:  that  is, 

without  saying,  see  things  from  his 

• 

• 

When  I get  everything  put 

remark  to  the  tree  will  do  but 

• 

making  constructions  of  relation- 

• 

own  point  of  view  which  is 

• 

• 

away,  then  the  housekeeper 

I am  not  certain  any  one 

• 

ships  that  are  observed  by  us. 

• 

different  from  another’s.  We 

• 

• 

can  come  in  and  dust. 

of  us  remembers  it.  Something 

• 

• 

can  of  course  converse  (and  do) 

That  faculty  of  observing  relation- 

• 

By  that  time  I trust  the 

• 

about  never  having  done  any 

• 

ships  we  are  also  leaving  in 

• 

and  we  can  say:  “ Stand  where 

• 

• 

bulbs  will  have  started 

harm  or  any  good  either 

• 

us,  not  putting  the  observation 

• 

I stand  and  look  over  there  and 

• 

• 

sprouting.  Now  they  are  in 

to  anyone.  It  was  while 

• 

of  one  into  the  other  who,  it  goes 

• 

see  what  I see.”  This  is  called 

• 

• 

the  dark  where  we  are.  Satie’s 

he  was  on  one  of  his  return 

• 

• 

lordly  entertainment,  but  we  do 
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nocturnal  walks  home. 

Last  year  I gave  a concert  and  answered 
not  thereby  pull  ourselves  up 


questions  afterwards.  This  year  some- 
by  our  bootstraps  nor  do  we  see. 


one  said,  “I  was  present  at  your  lecture 

Thus  in  his  teaching,  he  makes 


and  hope  to  have  the  chance  sometime  to 

presents  silently,  and  it  is  only 


hear  your  music.”  How  can  you  tell 

because  I am  slow-witted  that, 


whether  someone’s  going  or  staying? 

in  impatience,  he  gives  hints, 


If  he  says,  speaking  of  three  things, 
suggestions.  We  are  all 


“Put  this  in  the  foreground  and  the  others 

so  busy,  we  have  no  time  for 


in  the  background,”  you  know  he’s 
one  another.  By  keeping  things 


staying.  If,  however,  he  says, 
in  that  are  in  and  letting  those 


“I  can’t  find  any  place  to  divide 
things  that  are  out  stay  out,  a 


it;  in  fact,  I don’t  know  how  big 

paradox  takes  place:  it  becomes 


it  is  and  as  a matter  of  fact  I’m 

a simple  matter  to  make  an 


just  using  the  word  ‘it’  as  a 

identification  with  someone  or 
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convenience  because  I don’t  know 
something.  But  this  is  virtually 


anything  about  it,”  you  know  he’s  go- 

impossible  in  terms  of  ideas  and 


ing.  In  the  field  and  where  he 

feelings.  Purposeless  play  there  is  un- 


goes,  there  go  we.  There  are  times 
Bodhisattvic  and  only  leads  to  a conflagra- 


when  I get  out  of  the  house 

tion,  a more  or  less  catastrophic 
That  he  enjoyed  going  to  the 
• 

with  the  jacket  on  that  belongs 

social  situation,  public  or 
movies  is  interesting . (She  doesn’t.) 

to  the  pants  that  are  still  hanging  in  the  closet. 

private,  that  has  brought  down 
And  that  he  liked  to  sit  in  the 
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on  our  heads  the  arm  of  the 
front  row,  which  gave  him  the 


law  ( it  was  such  employment 
feeling  of  a shower  bath.  Our 


of  feelings  and  ideas  letting 
family  doctor  brought  himself  back 


them  go  out  that  brings  about 
from  blindness  by  sitting  in  the 


naturally  the  consequence  of 
front  row  at  movies  ( together 


police  and  don’t  do  this  and  the 
with  staring  at  the  sun). 


entire  web  of  rules).  But  what 
Some  people  are  coming  out 
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we  are  doing  is  in  our  ways  of  art 
of  church  and  others  are  on  their 


to  breathe  again  in  our  lives  anarchistically. 
way  in.  Apparently  it’s  continuous. 
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j 


can  do  is  this  or  that  at  the 


drop  of  a hat.  Actually  what 


we  do  is  drop  one  hat  and  pick 


When  they  wanted  to  photograph 


up  another.  It  is  as  though 


her,  they  asked  her  what  she  could 


we  were  painting  on  silk 


do.  She  said  she  could  put  on 


and  could  not  erase.  And 


her  hat  or  take  it  off.  What  we 


yet  erasing  quite  completely 
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is  one  of  the  easiest  things  now 


would  we  go  if  we  abandoned 


for  us  to  do.  Are  we  then 

It  is  not  a question  of  decisions  and 

erasing  as  though  it  were  on 

the  willingness  or  fear  to  make  them. 

silk?  And  do  we  just  abandon 
It  is  that  we  are  impermanently 

t 

rather  than  finish  a work? 
part  and  parcel  of  all.  We  are 

It  sounds  as  though  that  were 
involved  in  a life  that  passes 

what  we  are  doing  but  where 


business  is  our  daily  life.  To  draw 

something?  We  only  have  to 
lines  straight  or  curved  anywhere 

change  our  means  of  measuring 
does  not  alter  the  situation,  only 

to  see  how  close  we  are  to  what 
affirms  it — if  indeed  the  lines  are 

we  were  doing.  It  is  not  an 

drawn,  I mean  materially.  If 
» 

object;  it  is  a process  and  it 
not,  they  were  drawn  in  a mind 

will  go  on  probably  for  some 


understanding  and  our  highest 
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to  which  there  is  no  entry.  Let 


time.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
mysteries  remain.  Even  in  desperation 

whether  we  will  ever  forget 
we  fail  to  convey  our  thoughts, 

t 

all  the  things  that  objects  made 
our  feelings.  It  is  because  a 

t 

us  memorize.  However,  let  us 
line-drawing  mind  is  one  bent 

be  optimistic  and  giddy  with 
on  closure  whereas  the  only 

the  possibility— the  possibility 
means  of  getting  out  ( above  or 

of  having  everything  clearly 
below)  to  another  is  by  not 


what  it  is,  going  on  consuming 
drawing  lines,  by  keeping  the 

and  generously  giving  and 
doors  open,  by  some  fluent 

finding  time  to  find  our  access 
disclosure,  and  then  there  is  no 

t 

to  revelation.  Now  of  course 
desperation.  Another  way  of 

everything  is  canceled,  not  canceled 
saying  it  is : “Do  not  be 

but  postponed,  not  on  silk 
satisfied  with  approximations 

and  not  erased.  There  is 
( or  just:  Do  not  be  satisfied ) but  insist 

still  the  question  of  time  and 
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( as  you  need  not ) on  what  comes 

the  old  and  the  new  and 
to  you.”  This  morning,  up  neither 

whether  we’ll  all  get  there 
early  nor  late,  aware  that  what- 

where  were  going  but  we’ll 

ever  it  is  is  still  with  me — a 
Therefore,  perhaps,  we  make  things 

• 

never  be  sure  who  was  coming 

feeling  that  the  flesh  around  my 

that  are  irritatingly  worse  than 

• 

in  the  first  place.  There’ll 

eyes  is  swollen — perhaps  a 
we  would  want  them  to  be  in  our 
• 

probably  be  some  new  faces.  We 

cold — or  the  glasses  which  are 
lives,  if  therapy,  a kind  of  pre- 

want  to  get  together  ( if  not 


new  and  which  the  oculist  said 

ventative  therapy.  And  now  the 

• 

here,  in  the  South)  but  were 

wouldn’t  be  useful  after  three 

question  of  structure,  the  division  of  a 

• 

going  in  different  directions.  Do 

years;  at  any  rate  I did  get 
whole  into  parts.  We  no  longer 

• 

you  suppose  anything  will  get  worked  out? 

up  and  was  told  the  telephone 

make  that  and  I have  given  our 


had  been  ringing  and  then  that 

reasons  elsewhere  (here  too).  What 


a friend  was  ready  and  waiting 
it  is  is  a situation  in  which 


to  go  mushrooming.  The  night 

grandeur  can  rub  shoulders  with 


before  I’d  scheduled  my  time  for 
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frivolity.  (Now  1 am.  speak- 


not  just  today  but  the  week 
ing  to  the  man  at  the 


and  realized  clearly  that  if  I’d 

other  end  of  the  hall.)  At  any 


just  stick  to  it  I’d  get  it  done — 
rate,  now  structure  is  not  put 


this  lecture  I mean — however, 
into  a work,  but  comes  up  in 


I called  and  said,  “An  egg  and 

the  person  who  perceives  it  in 


in  a few  weeks  they’d  be  in 


the  Caribbean  with  all  the 


children.  In  my  mind’s  eye 


I was  hunting  for  tropical  fungi. 


Now  I’m  back  working.  There 


then  I’m  with  you.”  Presently 
himself.  There  is  therefore  no  problem  of 


was  also  a biological  puzzle  and  a dis- 


in  the  woods  and  she  said 

understanding  but  the  possibility  of  awareness. 


cussion  of  the  proper  use  of  knives  and  forks. 
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Some  stories  have  been  omitted  since  their  substance  forms  part  of  other 
writings  in  this  volume.  Many  of  those  that  remain  are  to  be  found  below. 
Others  are  scattered  through  the  book,  playing  the  function  that  odd  bits  of 
information  play  at  the  ends  of  columns  in  a small-town  newspaper.  I suggest 
that  they  be  read  in  the  manner  and  in  the  situations  that  one  reads 
newspapers— even  the  metropolitan  ones— when  he  does  so  purposelessly: 
that  is,  jumping  here  and  there  and  responding  at  the  same  time  to 
environmental  events  and  sounds. 


When  I first  went  to  Paris,  I did  so  instead  of 
returning  to  Pomona  College  for  my  junior  year. 
As  I looked  around,  it  was  Gothic  architecture 
that  impressed  me  most.  And  of  that  architecture 
I preferred  the  flamboyant  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  this  style  my  interest  was  attracted  by 
balustrades.  These  I studied  for  six  weeks  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarin,  getting  to  the  library  when 
the  doors  were  opened  and  not  leaving  until  they 
were  closed.  Professor  Pijoan,  whom  I had  known 
at  Pomona,  arrived  in  Paris  and  asked  me  what  I 
was  doing.  (We  were  standing  in  one  of  the  rail- 
way stations  there. ) I told  him.  He  gave  me  liter- 
ally a swift  kick  in  the  pants  and  then  said,  “Go 
tomorrow  to  Goldfinger.  Ill  arrange  for  you  to 
work  with  him.  He’s  a modem  architect.”  After 
a month  of  working  with  Goldfinger,  measuring 
the  dimensions  of  rooms  which  he  was  to  modern- 
ize, answering  the  telephone,  and  drawing  Greek 
columns,  I overheard  Goldfinger  saying,  “To  be 
an  architect,  one  must  devote  one’s  life  solely  to 
architecture.”  I then  left  him,  for,  as  I explained, 
there  were  other  things  that  interested  me,  music 
and  painting  for  instance. 

Five  years  later,  when  Schoenberg  asked  me 
whether  I would  devote  my  life  to  music,  I said, 
“Of  course.”  After  I had  been  studying  with  him 
for  two  years,  Schoenberg  said,  “In  order  to  write 
music,  you  must  have  a feeling  for  harmony.”  I 
explained  to  him  that  I had  no  feeling  for  har- 
mony. He  then  said  that  I would  always  en- 
counter an  obstacle,  that  it  would  be  as  though  I 
came  to  a wall  through  which  I could  not  pass.  I 


said,  “In  that  case  I will  devote  my  life  to  beating 
my  head  against  that  wall.” 

When  I first  moved  to  the  country,  David 
Tudor,  M.  C.  Richards,  the  Weinribs,  and  I all 
lived  in  the  same  small  farmhouse.  In  order  to  get 
some  privacy  I started  taking  walks  in  the  woods. 
It  was  August.  I began  collecting  the  mushrooms 
which  were  growing  more  or  less  everywhere. 
Then  I bought  some  books  and  tried  to  find  out 
which  mushroom  was  which.  Realizing  I needed 
to  get  to  know  someone  who  knew  something 
about  mushrooms,  I called  the  4-H  Club  in  New 
City.  I spoke  to  a secretary.  She  said  they’d  call 
me  back.  They  never  did. 

The  following  spring,  after  reading  about  the 
edibility  of  skunk  cabbage  in  Medsger’s  book  on 
wild  plants,  I gathered  a mess  of  what  I took  to 
be  skunk  cabbage,  gave  some  to  my  mother  and 
father  (who  were  visiting)  to  take  home,  cooked 
the  rest  in  three  waters  with  a pinch  of  soda  as 
Medsger  advises,  and  served  it  to  six  people,  one 
of  whom,  I remember,  was  from  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art.  I ate  more  than  the  others  did  in  an 
attempt  to  convey  my  enthusiasm  over  edible  wild 
plants.  After  coffee,  poker  was  proposed.  I began 
winning  heavily.  M.  C.  Richards  left  the  table. 
After  a while  she  came  back  and  whispered  in  my 
ear,  “Do  you  feel  all  right?”  I said,  “No.  I don’t. 
My  throat  is  burning  and  I can  hardly  breathe.” 
I told  the  others  to  divide  my  winnings,  that  I was 
folding.  I went  outside  and  retched.  Vomiting 
with  diarrhea  continued  for  about  two  hours.  Be- 
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fore  I lost  my  will,  I told  M.  C.  Richards  to  call 
Mother  and  Dad  and  tell  them  not  to  eat  the 
skunk  cabbage.  I asked  her  how  the  others  were. 
She  said,  “They’re  not  as  bad  off  as  you  are.” 
Later,  when  friends  lifted  me  off  the  ground  to 
put  a blanket  under  me,  I just  said,  “Leave  me 
alone.”  Someone  called  Dr.  Zukor.  He  prescribed 
milk  and  salt.  I couldn’t  take  it.  He  said,  “Get 
him  here  immediately.”  They  did.  He  pumped 
my  stomach  and  gave  adrenalin  to  keep  my 
heart  beating.  Among  other  things,  he  said, 
“Fifteen  minutes  more  and  he  would  have  been 
dead.” 

I was  removed  to  the  Spring  Valley  hospital. 
There  during  the  night  I was  kept  supplied  with 
adrenalin  and  I was  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  In 
the  morning  I felt  like  a million  dollars.  I rang 
the  bell  for  the  nurse  to  tell  her  I was  ready  to 
go.  No  one  came.  I read  a notice  on  the  wall 
which  said  that  unless  one  left  by  noon  he  would 
be  charged  for  an  extra  day.  When  I saw  one 
of  the  nurses  passing  by  I yelled  something  to 
the  effect  that  she  should  get  me  out  since  I had 
no  money  for  a second  day.  Shortly  the  room  was 
filled  with  doctors  and  nurses  and  in  no  time  at 
all  I was  hustled  out. 

I called  up  the  4-H  Club  and  told  them  what 
had  happened.  I emphasized  my  determination 
to  go  on  with  wild  mushrooms.  They  said,  “Call 
Mrs.  Clark  on  South  Mountain  Drive.”  She  said, 
“I  can’t  help  you.  Call  Mr.  So-and-so.”  I called 
him.  He  said,  “I  can’t  help  you,  but  call  So-and- 
so  who  works  in  the  A&P  in  Suffem.  He  knows 
someone  in  Ramsey  who  knows  the  mushrooms.” 
Eventually,  I got  the  name  and  telephone  number 
of  Guy  G.  Nearing.  When  I called  him,  he  said, 
“Come  over  any  time  you  like.  I’m  almost  always 
here,  and  I’ll  name  your  mushrooms  for  you.” 

I wrote  a letter  to  Medsger  telling  him  skunk 
cabbage  was  poisonous.  He  never  replied.  Some 
time  later  I read  about  the  need  to  distinguish 
between  skunk  cabbage  and  the  poisonous  helle- 


bore. They  grow  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
places.  Hellebore  has  pleated  leaves.  Skunk  cab- 
bage does  not. 

During  recent  years  Daisetz  Teitaro  Suzuki 
has  done  a great  deal  of  lecturing  at  Columbia 
University.  First  he  was  in  the  Department  of 
Religion,  then  somewhere  else.  Finally  he  settled 
down  on  the  seventh  floor  of  Philosophy  Hall. 
The  room  had  windows  on  two  sides,  a large 
table  in  the  middle  with  ash  trays.  There  were 
chairs  around  the  table  and  next  to  the  walls. 
These  were  always  filled  with  people  listening, 
and  there  were  generally  a few  people  standing 
near  the  door.  The  two  or  three  people  who  took 
the  class  for  credit  sat  in  chairs  around  the  table. 
The  time  was  four  to  seven.  During  this  period 
most  people  now  and  then  took  a little  nap. 
Suzuki  never  spoke  loudly.  When  the  weather 
was  good  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  air- 
planes leaving  La  Guardia  flew  directly  over- 
head from  time  to  time,  drowning  out  whatever 
he  had  to  say.  He  never  repeated  what  had  been 
said  during  the  passage  of  the  airplane.  Three 
lectures  I remember  in  particular.  While  he  was 
giving  them  I couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  figure 
out  what  he  was  saying.  It  was  a week  or  so  later, 
while  I was  walking  in  the  woods  looking  for 
mushrooms,  that  it  all  dawned  on  me. 

Patsy  Davenport  heard  my  Folkways  record. 
She  said,  “When  the  story  came  about  my  asking 
you  how  you  felt  about  Bach,  I could  remember 
everything  perfectly  clearly,  sharply,  as  though 
I were  living  through  it  again.  Tell  me,  what  did 
you  answer?  How  do  you  feel  about  Bach?”  I 
said  I didn’t  remember  what  I’d  said  — that 
I’d  been  nonplused.  Then,  as  usual,  when  the  next 
day  came,  I got  to  thinking.  Giving  up  Beethoven, 
the  emotional  climaxes  and  all,  is  fairly  simple  for 
an  American.  But  giving  up  Bach  is  more  difficult. 
Bach’s  music  suggests  order  and  glorifies  for  those 
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who  hear  it  their  regard  for  order,  which  in  their 
lives  is  expressed  by  daily  jobs  nine  to  five  and 
the  appliances  with  which  they  surround  them- 
selves and  which,  when  plugged  in,  God  willing, 
work.  Some  people  say  that  art  should  be  an  in- 
stance of  order  so  that  it  will  save  them  momen- 
tarily from  the  chaos  that  they  know  is  just 
around  the  comer.  Jazz  is  equivalent  to  Bach 
(steady  beat,  dependable  motor),  and  the  love  of 
Bach  is  generally  coupled  with  the  love  of  jazz. 
Jazz  is  more  seductive,  less  moralistic  than  Bach. 
It  popularizes  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  phys- 
ical life,  whereas  Bach  is  close  to  church  and  all 
that.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  so  many  jazz  mu- 
sicians stay  up  to  all  hours  and  even  take  dope, 
we  permit  ourselves  to  become,  sympathetically 
at  least,  junkies  and  night  owls  ourselves:  by 
participation  mystique.  Giving  up  Bach,  jazz,  and 
order  is  difficult.  Patsy  Davenport  is  right.  It’s  a 
very  serious  question.  For  if  we  do  it  — give  them 
up,  that  is  — what  do  we  have  left? 

Once  when  I was  a child  in  Los  Angeles  I 
went  downtown  on  the  streetcar.  It  was  such  a 
hot  day  that,  when  I got  out  of  the  streetcar,  the 
tar  on  the  pavement  stuck  to  my  feet.  (I  was 
barefoot.)  Getting  to  the  sidewalk,  I found  it  so 
hot  that  I had  to  run  to  keep  from  blistering  my 
feet.  I went  into  a five  and  dime  to  get  a root 
beer.  When  I came  to  the  counter  where  it  was 
sold  from  a large  barrel  and  asked  for  some,  a 
man  standing  on  the  counter  high  above  me  said, 
“Wait.  I’m  putting  in  the  syrup  and  it’ll  be  a few 
minutes.”  As  he  was  putting  in  the  last  can,  he 
missed  and  spilled  the  sticky  syrup  all  over  me. 
To  make  me  feel  better,  he  offered  a free  root 
beer.  I said,  “No,  thank  you.” 

Betty  Isaacs  told  me  that  when  she  was  in 
New  Zealand  she  was  informed  that  none  of  the 
mushrooms  growing  wild  there  was  poisonous.  So 
one  day  when  she  noticed  a hillside  covered  with 


fungi,  she  gathered  a lot  and  made  catsup.  When 
she  finished  the  catsup,  she  tasted  it  and  it  was 
awful.  Nevertheless  she  bottled  it  and  put  it  up 
on  a high  shelf.  A year  later  she  was  houseclean- 
ing and  discovered  the  catsup,  which  she  had 
forgotten  about.  She  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
it  away.  But  before  doing  this  she  tasted  it.  It 
had  changed  color.  Originally  a dirty  gray,  it  had 
become  black,  and,  as  she  told  me,  it  was  divine, 
improving  the  flavor  of  whatever  it  touched. 

George  Mantor  had  an  iris  garden,  which  he 
improved  each  year  by  throwing  out  the  com- 
moner varieties.  One  day  his  attention  was  called 
to  another  very  fine  iris  garden.  Jealously  he  made 
some  inquiries.  The  garden,  it  turned  out,  be- 
longed to  the  man  who  collected  his  garbage. 

Staying  in  India  and  finding  the  sun  unbear- 
able, Mrs.  Coomaraswamy  decided  to  shop  for  a 
parasol.  She  found  two  in  the  town  nearby.  One 
was  in  the  window  of  a store  dealing  in  American 
goods.  It  was  reasonably  priced  but  unattractive. 
The  other  was  in  an  Indian  store.  It  was  Indian- 
made,  desirable,  but  outlandishly  expensive.  Mrs. 
Coomaraswamy  went  back  home  without  buying 
anything.  But  the  weather  continued  dry  and  hot, 
so  that  a few  days  later  she  went  again  into  town 
determined  to  make  a purchase.  Passing  by  the 
American  shop,  she  noticed  their  parasol  was  still 
in  the  window,  still  reasonably  priced.  Going  into 
the  Indian  shop,  she  asked  to  see  the  one  she  had 
admired  a few  days  before.  While  she  was  looking 
at  it,  the  price  was  mentioned.  This  time  it  was 
absurdly  low.  Surprised,  Mrs.  Coomaraswamy 
said,  “How  can  I trust  you?  One  day  your  prices 
are  up;  the  next  day  they’re  down.  Perhaps  your 
goods  are  equally  undependable.”  “Madame,”  the 
storekeeper  replied,  “the  people  across  the  street 
are  new  in  business.  They  are  intent  on  profit. 
Their  prices  are  stable.  We,  however,  have  been 
in  business  for  generations.  The  best  things  we 
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have  we  keep  in  the  family,  for  we  are  reluctant 
to  part  with  them.  As  for  our  prices,  we  change 
them  continually.  That’s  the  only  way  we’ve 
found  in  business  to  keep  ourselves  interested.” 

There’s  a street  in  Stony  Point  in  a lowland 
near  the  river  where  a number  of  species  of  mush- 
rooms grow  abundantly.  I visit  this  street  often. 
A few  years  ago  in  May  I found  the  morel  there, 
a choice  mushroom  which  is  rare  around  Rock- 
land County.  I was  delighted.  None  of  the  people 
living  on  this  street  ever  talk  to  me  while  I’m 
collecting  mushrooms.  Sometimes  children  come 
over  and  kick  at  them  before  I get  to  them.  Well, 
the  year  after  I found  the  morel,  I went  back  in 
May  expecting  to  find  it  again,  only  to  discover 
that  a cinder-block  house  had  been  put  up  where 
the  mushroom  had  been  growing.  As  I looked  at 
the  changed  land,  all  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood came  out  on  their  porches.  One  of  them  said, 
“Ha,  ha!  Your  mushrooms  are  gone.” 

We  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  a way  of  life 
that  puts  trust  in  the  almighty  dollar— so  much  so 
that  we  feel  ourselves  slipping  when  we  hear  that 
on  the  international  market  the  West  German 
mark  inspires  more  confidence.  Food,  one  as- 
sumes, provides  nourishment;  but  Americans  eat 
it  fully  aware  that  small  amounts  of  poison  have 
been  added  to  improve  its  appearance  and  delay 
its  putrefaction.  None  of  us  wants  cancer  or  skin 
diseases,  but  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that’s 
how  we  get  them.  It’s  hard  to  tell,  come  Decem- 
ber, whether  we’re  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ 
or  whether  American  business  has  simply  pulled 
the  wool  over  our  eyes.  When  I hear  that  an 
artist  whose  work  I admire  gets  $7000  for  a paint- 
ing whereas  another  whose  work  I don’t  admire 
gets  twice  as  much,  do  I then  change  my  mind? 
Ten  years  ago  the  New  York  painters  were  for  the 
most  part  poor  as  church  mice.  Did  they  then  or 
do  they  now  have  a place  in  American  society? 


Coming  back  from  an  all-Ives  concert  we’d 
attended  in  Connecticut,  Minna  Lederman  said 
that  by  separating  his  insurance  business  from  his 
composition  of  music  (as  completely  as  day  is 
separated  from  night),  Ives  paid  full  respect  to 
the  American  assumption  that  the  artist  has  no 
place  in  society.  (When  Mother  first  heard  my 
percussion  quartet  years  ago  in  Santa  Monica,  she 
said,  “I  enjoyed  it,  but  where  are  you  going  to 
put  it?”)  But  music  is,  or  was  at  one  time,  Amer- 
ica’s sixth-largest  industry— above  or  below  steel, 
I don’t  remember  which.  Schoenberg  used  to  say 
that  the  movie  composers  knew  their  business 
very  well.  Once  he  asked  those  in  the  class  who 
intended  to  become  professional  musicians  to  put 
up  their  hands.  No  one  did.  (Uncle  Walter  in- 
sisted when  he  married  her  that  Aunt  Marge,  who 
was  a contralto,  should  give  up  her  career.)  My 
bet  is  that  the  phenomenal  prices  paid  for  paint- 
ings in  New  York  at  the  present  time  have  less  to 
do  with  art  than  with  business.  The  lady  who 
lived  next  door  in  Santa  Monica  told  me  the 
painting  she  had  in  her  dining  room  was  worth 
lots  of  money.  She  mentioned  an  astronomical 
sum.  I said,  “How  do  you  know?”  She  said  she’d 
seen  a small  painting  worth  a certain  amount, 
measured  it,  measured  hers  (which  was  much 
larger),  multiplied,  and  that  was  that. 

Mrs.  Coomaraswamy  told  another  story  about 
business  methods  in  India.  It  seems  that  early  one 
morning  she  was  at  a kind  of  craftsmen’s  bazaar. 
There  were  fewer  shops  available  than  there  were 
craftsmen.  So  a poetry  contest  was  arranged.  The 
one  who  made  up  the  best  poem  got  the  shop. 
The  losers  were  going  away  quite  contented  re- 
citing the  winning  poem.  She  asked  them  why 
they  were  so  pleased  since  they  were  actually  un- 
fortunate. They  said,  “Oh,  it’s  no  matter.  When 
his  goods  are  sold  he’ll  have  no  use  for  the  shop. 
Then  one  more  of  us  will  get  a chance  .to  sell 
what  he  has,  and  so  on.” 
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Lois  Long  (the  Lois  Long  who  designs  tex- 
tiles), Christian  Wolff,  and  I climbed  Slide  Moun- 
tain along  with  Guy  Nearing  and  the  Flemings, 
including  Willie.  All  the  way  up  and  down  the 
mountain  we  found  nothing  but  Collybia  platy- 
phylla,  so  that  I began  to  itch  to  visit  a cemetery 
in  Millerton,  New  York,  where,  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
Pluteus  cervinus  was  growing.  By  the  time  we 
got  back  to  the  cars,  our  knees  were  shaking  with 
fatigue  and  the  sun  had  gone  down.  Nevertheless, 
I managed  to  persuade  Lois  Long  and  Christian 
Wolff  to  drive  over  to  Millerton.  It  meant  an  extra 
hundred  miles.  We  arrived  at  the  cemetery  at 
midnight.  I took  a flashlight  out  of  the  glove  com- 
partment, got  out,  and  first  hastily  and  then  care- 
fully examined  all  the  stumps  and  the  ground 
around  them.  There  wasn’t  a single  mushroom 
growing.  Going  back  to  the  car,  I fully  expected 
Lois  Long  and  Christian  Wolff  to  be  exasperated. 
However,  they  were  entranced.  The  aurora  bore- 
alis, which  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  before, 
was  playing  in  the  northern  sky. 

I dug  up  some  hog  peanuts  and  boiled  them 
with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  for  Bob  Rauschen- 
berg and  Jasper  Johns.  I was  anxious  to  know 
what  Jasper  Johns  would  think  of  them  because 
I knew  he  liked  boiled  peanuts.  I was  curious  to 
know  whether  he  would  find  a similarity  between 
boiled  peanuts  and  hog  peanuts.  Most  people  in 
the  North  have  no  experience  at  all  of  boiled 
peanuts.  People  who’ve  had  hog  peanuts  speak 
afterwards  of  the  taste  of  chestnuts  and  beans. 
Anyway,  Jasper  Johns  said  they  were  very  good 
but  that  they  didn’t  taste  particularly  like  boiled 
peanuts.  Then  he  went  down  to  South  Carolina 
for  a few  weeks  in  November.  When  I saw  him 
after  he  got  back,  he  said  he’d  had  boiled  peanuts 
again  and  that  they  tasted  very  much  like  hog 
peanuts. 

Artists  talk  a lot  about  freedom.  So,  recalling 
the  expression  “free  as  a bird,”  Morton  Feldman 


went  to  a park  one  day  and  spent  some  time 
watching  our  feathered  friends.  When  he  came 
back,  he  said,  “You  know?  They’re  not  free: 
they’re  fighting  over  bits  of  food.” 

I was  asked  to  play  my  Sonatas  and  Inter- 
ludes in  the  home  of  an  elderly  lady  in  Burnsville, 
North  Carolina,  the  only  person  thereabouts  who 
owned  a grand  piano.  I explained  that  the  piano 
preparation  would  take  at  least  three  hours  and 
that  I would  need  a few  additional  hours  for  prac- 
ticing before  the  performance.  It  was  arranged  for 
me  to  start  work  directly  after  lunch.  After  about 
an  hour,  I decided  to  take  a breather.  I lit  a ciga- 
rette and  went  out  on  the  veranda,  where  I found 
my  hostess  sitting  in  a rocking  chair.  We  began 
chatting.  She  asked  me  where  I came  from.  I told 
her  that  I’d  been  bom  in  Los  Angeles  but  that  as 
a child  I was  raised  both  there  and  in  Michigan; 
that  after  two  years  of  college  in  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia, I had  spent  eighteen  months  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa;  that,  after  returning  to  Califor- 
nia, I had  moved  first  from  Santa  Monica  to 
Carmel,  then  to  New  York,  then  back  to  Los 
Angeles,  then  to  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Chi- 
cago, successively;  that,  at  the  moment,  I was  liv- 
ing in  New  York  in  an  apartment  on  the  East 
River.  Then  I said,  “And  where  do  you  come 
from?”  She  said,  pointing  to  a gas  station  across 
the  street,  “From  over  there.”  She  went  on  to  say 
that  one  of  her  sons  had  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
make  a second  move,  for  now  she  lived  alone  ex- 
cept for  the  servants,  and  to  come  and  live  with 
him  and  his  family.  She  said  she  refused  because 
she  wouldn’t  feel  at  home  in  a strange  place. 
When  I asked  where  he  lived,  she  said,  “A  few 
blocks  down  the  street.” 

On  one  occasion,  Schoenberg  asked  a girl  in 
his  class  to  go  to  the  piano  and  play  the  first  move- 
ment of  a Beethoven  sonata,  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  analyzed.  She  said,  “It  is  too  difficult. 
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I can’t  play  it.”  Schoenberg  said,  “You’re  a pianist, 
aren’t  you?”  She  said,  “Yes.”  He  said,  “Then  go  to 
the  piano.”  She  did.  She  had  no  sooner  begun 
playing  than  he  stopped  her  to  say  that  she  was 
not  playing  at  the  proper  tempo.  She  said  that  if 
she  played  at  the  proper  tempo,  she  would  make 
mistakes.  He  said,  “Play  at  the  proper  tempo  and 
do  not  make  mistakes.”  She  began  again,  and  he 
stopped  her  immediately  to  say  that  she  was  mak- 
ing mistakes.  She  then  burst  into  tears  and  between 
sobs  explained  that  she  had  gone  to  the  dentist 
earlier  that  day  and  that  she’d  had  a tooth  pulled 
out.  He  said,  “Do  you  have  to  have  a tooth  pulled 
out  in  order  to  make  mistakes?” 

There  was  a lady  in  Suzuki’s  class  who  said 
once,  “I  have  great  difficulty  reading  the  sermons 
of  Meister  Eckhart,  because  of  all  the  Christian 
imagery.”  Dr.  Suzuki  said,  “That  difficulty  will 
disappear.” 

Betty  Isaacs  went  shopping  at  Altman’s.  She 
spent  all  her  money  except  her  last  dime,  which 
she  kept  in  her  hand  so  that  she’d  have  it  ready 
when  she  got  on  the  bus  to  go  home  and  wouldn’t 
have  to  fumble  around  in  her  purse  since  her  arms 
were  full  of  parcels  and  she  was  also  carrying  a 
shopping  bag.  Waiting  for  the  bus,  she  decided  to 
make  sure  she  still  had  the  coin.  When  she  opened 
her  hand,  there  was  nothing  there.  She  mentally 
retraced  her  steps  trying  to  figure  out  where  she’d 
lost  the  dime.  Her  mind  made  up,  she  went 
straight  to  the  glove  department,  and  sure  enough 
there  it  was  on  the  floor  where  she’d  been  stand- 
ing. As  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  another  shopper 
said,  “I  wish  I knew  where  to  go  to  pick  money 
up  off  the  floor.”  Relieved,  Betty  Isaacs  took  the 
bus  home  to  the  Village.  Unpacking  her  parcels, 
she  discovered  the  dime  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shopping  bag. 

When  David  Tudor,  Merce  Cunningham, 
Carolyn  and  Earle  Brown,  and  I arrived  in  Brus- 


sels a year  or  so  ago  for  programs  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  we  found  out  that  Earle  Brown’s  Indices  was 
not  going  :to  be  played  since  the  orchestra  found 
it  too  difficult.  So,  putting  two  and  two  together, 
we  proposed  that  Merce  Cunningham  and  Caro- 
lyn Brown  dance  solos  and  duets  from  Merce 
Cunningham’s  Springweather  and  People  (which 
is  his  title  for  Earle  Brown’s  Indices)  and  that 
David  Tudor  play  the  piano  transcription  as  ac- 
companiment. With  great  difficulty,  arrangements 
were  made  to  realize  this  proposal.  At  the  last 
minute  the  authorities  agreed.  However,  just  be- 
fore the  performance,  the  Pope  died  and  every- 
thing was  canceled. 

One  day  down  at  Black  Mountain  College, 
David  Tudor  was  eating  his  lunch.  A student 
came  over  to  his  table  and  began  asking  him  ques- 
tions. David  Tudor  went  on  eating  his  lunch.  The 
student  kept  on  asking  questions.  Finally  David 
Tudor  looked  at  him  and  said,  “If  you  don’t  know, 
why  do  you  ask?” 

When  David  Tudor  and  I walked  into  the 
hotel  where  we  were  invited  to  stay  in  Brussels, 
there  were  large  envelopes  for  each  of  us  at  the 
desk;  they  were  full  of  programs,  tickets,  invita- 
tions, special  passes  to  the  Fair,  and  general  in- 
formation. One  of  the  invitations  I had  was  to  a 
luncheon  at  the  royal  palace  adjacent  to  the  Fair 
Grounds.  I was  to  reply,  but  I didn’t  because  I 
was  busy  with  rehearsals,  performances,  and  the 
writing  of  thirty  of  these  stories,  which  I was  to 
deliver  as  a lecture  in  the  course  of  the  week  de- 
voted to  experimental  music.  So  one  day  when  I 
was  coming  into  the  hotel,  the  desk  attendant 
asked  me  whether  I expected  to  go  to  the  palace 
for  lunch  the  following  day.  I said,  “Yes.”  Over 
the  phone,  he  said,  “He’s  coming.”  And  then  he 
checked  my  name  off  a list  in  front  of  him.  He 
asked  whether  I knew  the  plans  of  others  on  the 
fist,  which  by  that  time  I was  reading  upside 
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down.  I helped  him  as  best  I could.  The  next 
morning  when  I came  down  for  breakfast  there 
was  a man  from  Paris  associated  as  physicist  with 
Schaeffer’s  studio  for  musique  concrete.  I said, 
“Well,  I’ll  be  seeing  you  at  luncheon  today.”  He 
said,  “What  luncheon?”  I said,  “At  the  palace.” 
He  said,  “I  haven’t  been  invited.”  I said,  “I’m  sure 
you  are  invited.  I saw  your  name  on  the  list.  You’d 
better  call  them  up;  they’re  anxious  to  know  who’s 
coming.”  An  hour  later  the  phone  rang  for  me.  It 
was  the  director  of  the  week’s  events.  He  said, 
“I’ve  just  found  out  that  you’ve  invited  Dr.  So- 
and-So  to  the  luncheon.”  I said  I’d  seen  his  name 
on  the  list.  The  director  said,  “You’ve  made  a mis- 
take and  I am  able  to  correct  it,  but  what  I’d  like 
to  know  is:  How  many  others  have  you  also 
invited?” 

An  Indian  woman  who  lived  in  the  islands 
was  required  to  come  to  Juneau  to  testify  in  a 
trial.  After  she  had  solemnly  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  had  been  subpoenaed. 
She  said,  “Yes.  Once  on  the  boat  coming  over, 
and  once  in  the  hotel  here  in  Juneau.” 

I took  a number  of  mushrooms  to  Guy 
Nearing,  and  asked  him  to  name  them  for  me.  He 
did.  On  my  way  home,  I began  to  doubt  whether 
one  particular  mushroom  was  what  he  had  called 
it.  When  I got  home  I got  out  my  books  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Guy  Nearing  had  made  a 
mistake.  The  next  time  I saw  him  I told  him  all 
about  this  and  he  said,  “There  are  so  many  Latin 
names  rolling  around  in  my  head  that  sometimes 
the  wrong  one  comes  out.” 

A depressed  young  man  came  to  see  Hazel 
Dreis,  the  bookbinder.  He  said,  “I’ve  decided  to 
commit  suicide.”  She  said,  “I  think  it’s  a good 
idea.  Why  don’t  you  do  it?” 


David  Tudor  and  I went  up  to  New  Haven 
to  do  a television  class  for  the  New  Haven  State 
Teachers  College.  That  college  specializes  in  teach- 
ing by  means  of  television.  What  they  do  is  to 
make  a tape,  audio  and  visual,  and  then  broad- 
cast it  at  a later  date  early  in  the  morning.  In  the 
course  of  my  talking,  I said  something  about  the 
purpose  of  purposelessness.  Afterwards,  one  of  the 
teachers  said  to  the  head  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, “How  are  you  going  to  explain  that  to  the 
class  next  Tuesday?”  Anyway,  we  finished  the  TV 
business,  drove  back  to  the  school,  and  I asked  the 
teachers  to  recommend  some  second-hand  book- 
stores in  New  Haven  for  David  Tudor  and  me  to 
visit.  They  did.  A half-hour  later  when  we  walked 
into  one  of  them,  the  book  dealer  said,  “Mr. 
Tudor?  Mr.  Cage?”  I said,  “Yes?”  He  said,  “You’re 
to  call  the  State  Teachers  College.”  I did.  They 
said  the  television  class  we  had  recorded  had  not 
been  recorded  at  all.  Apparently  someone  forgot 
to  turn  something  on. 

On  the  way  back  from  New  Haven  we  were 
driving  along  the  Housatonic.  It  was  a beautiful 
day.  We  stopped  to  have  dinner  but  the  restau- 
rants at  the  river’s  edge  turned  out  not  to  be  res- 
taurants at  all  but  dark,  run-down  bars  with, 
curiously,  no  views  of  the  river.  So  we  drove  on 
to  Newtown,  where  we  saw  many  cars  parked 
around  a restaurant  that  appeared  to  have  a Colo- 
nial atmosphere.  I said,  “All  those  cars  are  a good 
sign.  Let’s  eat  there.”  When  we  got  in,  we  were 
in  a large  dining  room  with  very  few  other  people 
eating.  The  waitress  seemed  slightly  giddy.  David 
Tudor  ordered  some  ginger  ale,  and  after  quite  a 
long  time  was  served  some  Coca-Cola,  which  he 
refused.  Later  we  both  ordered  parfaits;  mine  was 
to  be  chocolate,  his  to  be  strawberry.  As  the  wait- 
ress entered  the  kitchen,  she  shouted,  “Two  choc- 
olate parfaits.”  When  David  Tudor  explained  to 
her  later  that  he  had  ordered  strawberry,  she  said, 
“They  made  some  mistake  in  the  kitchen.”  I said, 
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“There  must  be  another  dining  room  in  this  build- 
ing with  a lot  of  people  eating  in  it.”  The  waitress 
said,  “Yes.  It’s  downstairs  and  there  are  only  two 
of  us  for  each  floor  and  we  keep  running  back  and 
forth.” 

Then  we  had  to  go  back  to  New  Haven  to  do 
the  TV  class  over  again.  This  time  on  the  way 
back  it  was  a very  hot  and  humid  day.  We  stopped 
again  in  Newtown,  but  at  a different  place,  for 
some  ice.  There  was  a choice:  raspberry,  grape, 
lemon,  orange,  and  pineapple.  I took  grape.  It 
was  refreshing.  I asked  the  lady  who  served  it 
whether  she  had  made  it.  She  said,  “Yes.”  I said, 
“Is  it  fresh  fruit?”  She  said,  “It’s  not  fresh,  but 
it’s  fruit.” 

Mr.  Ralph  Ferrara  drives  a Studebaker  Lark 
which  is  mashed  at  both  ends.  Sometimes  the  car 
requires  to  be  pushed  in  order  to  run.  One  Sunday 
when  the  mushroom  class  met  at  10:00  A.M.  at 
Suffem,  Mr.  Ferrara  didn’t  arrive.  Next  week  he 
told  me  he’d  arrived  late,  gone  to  Sloatsburg, 
gathered  a few  mushrooms,  gone  home,  cooked 
dinner,  and  two  of  his  guests  were  immediately 
ill  but  not  seriously.  At  the  last  mushroom  field 
trip,  November  1,  1959,  we  ended  at  my  house, 
drank  some  stone  fences,  and  ate  some  Cortinarius 
alboviolaceous  that  Lois  Long  cooked.  She  said  to 
Ralph  Ferrara,  “Mr.  Cage  says  that  there’s  noth- 
ing like  a little  mushroom  poisoning  to  make  peo- 
ple be  on  time.”  He  said,  “Oh,  yes.  I’m  always 
first  in  the  parking  lot.” 

While  I was  studying  the  frozen  food  depart- 
ment of  Gristede’s  one  day,  Mrs.  Elliott  Carter 
came  up  and  said,  “Hello,  John.  I thought  you 
touched  only  fresh  foods.”  I said,  “All  you  have  to 
do  is  look  at  them  and  then  you  come  over  here.” 
She  said,  “Elliott  and  I have  just  gotten  back  from 
Europe.  We’d  sublet  to  some  intellectuals  whose 
names  I won’t  mention.  They  had  been  eating 


those  platters  with  all  sorts  of  food  on  them.”  I 
said,  “Not  TV  dinners?”  She  said,  “Yes,  I found 
them  stuffed  around  everywhere.” 

When  I came  to  New  York  to  study  with 
Adolph  Weiss  and  Henry  Cowell,  I took  a job  in 
the  Brooklyn  YWCA  washing  walls.  There  was 
one  other  wall-washer.  He  was  more  experienced 
than  I.  He  told  me  how  many  walls  to  wash  per 
day.  In  this  way  he  checked  my  original  enthu- 
siasm, with  the  result  that  I spent  a great  deal  of 
time  simply  reading  the  old  newspapers  which  I 
used  to  protect  the  floors.  Thus  I had  always  to 
be,  so  to  speak,  on  my  toes,  ready  to  resume  scrub- 
bing the  moment  I heard  the  housekeeper  ap- 
proaching. One  room  finished,  I was  to  go  to  the 
next,  but  before  entering  any  room  I was  to  look 
in  the  keyhole  to  see  whether  the  occupant’s  key 
was  in  it  on  the  inside.  If  I saw  no  key,  I was  to 
assume  the  room  empty,  go  in,  and  set  to  work. 
One  morning,  called  to  the  office,  I was  told  I had 
been  accused  of  peeking  through  the  keyholes.  I 
no  sooner  began  to  defend  myself  than  I was  in- 
terrupted. The  housekeeper  said  that  each  year 
the  wall-washer,  no  matter  who  he  was,  was  so 
accused,  always  by  the  same  lady. 

Standing  in  line,  Max  Jacob  said,  gives  one 
the  opportunity  to  practice  patience. 

Mr.  Romanoff  is  in  the  mushroom  class.  He  is 
a pharmacist  and  takes  color  slides  of  the  fungi 
we  find.  It  was  he  who  picked  up  a mushroom  I 
brought  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  at  the 
New  School,  smelled  it,  and  said,  “Has  anyone 
perfumed  this  mushroom?”  Lois  Long  said,  “I 
don’t  think  so.”  With  each  plant  Mr.  Romanoff’s 
pleasure  is,  as  one  might  say,  like  that  of  a child. 
(However,  now  and  then  children  come  on  the 
field  trips  and  they  don’t  show  particular  delight 
over  what  is  found.  They  try  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves.)  Mr.  Romanoff  said  the  other  day. 
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“Life  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  little  things  that 
happen.”  Mr.  Nearing  smiled. 

Tucker  Madawick  is  seventeen  years  old.  He 
is  Lois  Long’s  son  by  her  first  husband.  It  was 
dinnertime.  He  came  home  from  his  job  in  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Suffem  and  said  to 
his  mother,  “Well,  dear,  I won’t  be  seeing  you  for 
a couple  of  days.”  Lois  Long  said,  “What’s  up?” 
Tucker  said,  “Tomorrow  night  after  work,  I’m 
driving  to  Albany  with  Danny  Sherwood  for  a cup 
of  coffee,  and  I’ll  be  back  for  work  the  following 
day.”  Lois  Long  said,  “For  heaven’s  sake,  you  can 
have  a cup  of  coffee  here  at  home.”  Tucker  Mada- 
wick replied,  “Don’t  be  a square.  Read  Kerouac.” 

Merce  Cunningham’s  parents  were  going  to 
Seattle  to  see  their  other  son.  Jack.  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham was  driving.  Mr.  Cunningham  said,  “Don’t 
you  think  you  should  go  a little  slower?  You’ll  get 
caught.”  He  gave  this  warning  several  times. 
Finally,  on  the  outskirts  of  Seattle,  they  were 
stopped  by  a policeman.  He  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Cunningham’s  license.  She  rummaged  around  in 
her  bag  and  said,  “I  just  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
find  it.”  He  then  asked  to  see  the  registration.  She 
looked  for  it  but  unsuccessfully.  The  officer  then 
said,  “Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  you?” 
Mrs.  Cunningham  started  the  engine.  Before  she 
drove  off,  she  said,  “I  just  don’t  have  any  more 
time  to  waste  talking  with  you.  Good-by.” 

I went  to  hear  Krishnamuxti  speak.  He  was 
lecturing  on  how  to  hear  a lecture.  He  said,  “You 
must  pay  full  attention  to  what  is  being  said  and 
you  can’t  do  that  if  you  take  notes.”  The  lady  on 
my  right  was  taking  notes.  The  man  on  her  right 
nudged  her  and  said,  “Don’t  you  hear  what  he’s 
saying?  You’re  not  supposed  to  take  notes.”  She 
then  read  what  she  had  written  and  said,  “That’s 
right.  I have  it  written  down  right  here  in  my 
notes.” 


Virgil  Thomson  and  Maurice  Grosser  were 
driving  across  the  United  States.  When  they  came 
to  Kansas,  Virgil  Thomson  said,  “Drive  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  no  case  stop.  Keep  on  going  until  we 
get  out  of  it.”  Maurice  Grosser  got  hungry  and 
insisted  on  stopping  for  lunch.  Seeing  something 
at  the  end  of  the  counter,  he  asked  what  it  was, 
and  the  waitress  replied,  “Peanut  butter  pie.” 
Virgil  Thomson  said,  “You  see  what  I mean?” 

One  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe’s  pupils,  a girl, 
came  to  him  and  said,  “I  have  difficulty  studying 
with  you  because  you  don’t  leave  any  room  for 
self-expression.”  He  asked  her  whether  she  had 
a pen  with  her.  She  did.  He  said,  “Sign  your 
name.”  She  did.  He  said,  “That’s  what  I call 
self-expression.” 

Just  before  I moved  to  the  country,  I called 
up  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  asked  a 
man  there  what  poisonous  snakes  were  to  be 
found  in  Rockland  County.  Unhesitatingly  he  re- 
plied, “The  copperhead  and  the  rattlesnake.” 
Going  through  the  woods,  I never  see  either  (now 
and  then  a blacksnake  or  some  other  harmless 
reptile  down  near  the  stream  or  even  up  in  the 
hills).  The  children  across  the  road  warned  me 
that  in  our  woods  snakes  hang  from  the  trees.  A 
man  who  works  for  the  Interstate  Park  and  who 
lives  just  north  of  us  on  Gate  Hill  told  me  he’d 
never  seen  any  poisonous  snakes  on  our  land. 

On  a mushroom  walk  near  Mianus  Gorge  in 
Connecticut  we  came  across  thirty  copperheads 
basking  in  the  sun.  Mr.  Fleming  put  one  in  a 
paper  bag  and  carried  it  home  attached  to  his 
belt.  He  is,  of  course,  a specialist  with  snakes, 
works  for  the  Bronx  Zoo,  and  makes  hunting  ex- 
peditions in  South  America.  However,  he  told  me 
once  of  another  snake  specialist  who  worked  for 
the  Park  his  whole  life  without  ever  having  any 
trouble,  and  then,  after  getting  his  pension,  went 
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out  tramping  in  the  woods,  was  bitten  by  a copper- 
head, didn’t  take  the  bite  seriously,  and  died  of  it. 

Among  those  thirty  copperheads  at  Mianus 
Gorge  I noticed  three  different  colorations,  so 
that  I have  lost  faith  in  the  pictures  in  the  books 
as  far  as  snake  identification  goes.  What  you  have 
to  do,  it  seems,  is  notice  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
pitlike  indentation  in  each  of  the  snake’s  cheeks, 
between  the  eye  and  the  nostril,  in  order  to  be 
certain  whether  it’s  poisonous  or  not.  This  is,  of 
course,  difficult  unless  one  is  already  dangerously 
close. 

Over  in  New  Jersey  on  Bare  Fort  Mountain 
and  once  up  at  Sam’s  Point  we  ran  into  rattle- 
snakes. They  were  larger  and  more  noble  in  action 
and  appearance  than  the  copperheads.  There  was 
only  one  on  each  occasion,  and  each  went  through 
the  business  of  coifing,  rattling,  and  spitting. 
Neither  struck. 

My  new  room  is  one  step  up  from  my  old 
kitchen.  One  fall  evening  before  the  gap  between 
the  two  rooms  was  closed  up,  I was  shaving  at  the 
sink  and  happened  to  notice  what  seemed  to  be  a 
copperhead  making  its  way  into  the  house  five 
feet  away  from  where  I was  standing.  Never  hav- 
ing killed  a snake  and  feeling  the  urgency  of  that’s 
being  done,  I called,  “Pauli  A copperhead’s  in  the 
house!”  Paul  Williams  came  running  over  from  his 
house  and  killed  the  snake  with  a bread  board. 
After  he  left,  the  snake  was  still  writhing.  I cut 
off  its  head  with  a carving  knife.  With  a pair  of 
tongs,  I picked  up  both  parts  and  flushed  them 
down  the  toilet. 

When  I told  Daniel  DeWees  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  said,  “That’s  what  I thought.  When  I 
was  working  in  the  dark  under  the  house  the 
other  day  putting  in  the  insulation,  I had  the  feel- 
ing there  was  a snake  there  near  me.”  I said, 
“Was  it  just  a feeling?  Did  you  imagine  it?  Or 
was  there  something  made  you  certain?”  He  said, 
“Well,  I thought  I heard  some  hissing.” 


In  1949  Merce  Cunningham  and  I went  to 
Europe  on  a Dutch  boat.  As  we  were  approach- 
ing Rotterdam,  the  fog  became  so  thick  that  land- 
ing was  delayed.  To  expedite  matters,  the  cus- 
toms officials  came  aboard  the  boat.  Passengers 
formed  into  fines  and  one  by  one  were  questioned. 
Merce  Cunningham  was  in  one  fine,  I was  in  an- 
other. I smoke  a great  deal,  whereas  he  doesn’t 
smoke  at  all.  However,  he  was  taking  five  cartons 
of  cigarettes  into  Europe  for  me  and  I had  that 
number  myself.  We  were  both  traveling  through 
Holland  to  Belgium  and  then  France,  and  the 
customs  regulations  of  all  those  countries  varied 
with  regard  to  cigarettes.  For  instance,  you  could 
at  that  time  take  five  cartons  per  person  into 
France  but  only  two  per  person  into  Holland. 
When  I got  to  my  customs  officer,  all  of  this  was 
clear  to  both  of  us.  Out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  he  was  reluctant  to  deprive  me  of  my  three 
extra  cartons  or  to  charge  duty  on  them,  but  he 
found  it  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  letting 
me  off.  Finally  he  said,  “Are  you  going  to  go  out 
of  Holland  backwards?”  I said,  “Yes.”  He  was 
overjoyed.  Then  he  said,  “You  can  keep  all  the 
cigarettes.  Have  a good  trip.”  I left  the  fine  and 
noticed  that  Merce  Cunningham  had  just  reached 
his  customs  officer  and  was  having  some  trouble 
about  the  extra  cartons.  So  I went  over  and  told 
the  official  that  Merce  Cunningham  was  going  to 
go  out  of  Holland  backwards.  He  was  delighted. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “in  that  case  there’s  no  problem 
at  all.” 

One  day  when  I was  studying  with  Schoen- 
berg, he  pointed  out  the  eraser  on  his  pencil  and 
said,  “This  end  is  more  important  than  the  other.” 
After  twenty  years  I learned  to  write  directly  in 
ink.  Recently,  when  David  Tudor  returned  from 
Europe,  he  brought  me  a German  pencil  of  mod- 
em make.  It  can  carry  any  size  of  lead.  Pressure 
on  a shaft  at  the  end  of  the  holder  frees  the  lead 
so  that  it  can  be  retracted  or  extended  or  removed 
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and  another  put  in  its  place.  A sharpener  came 
with  the  pencil.  This  sharpener  offers  not  one  but 
several  possibilities.  That  is,  one  may  choose  the 
kind  of  point  he  wishes.  There  is  no  eraser. 

During  my  last  year  in  high  school,  I found 
out  about  the  Liberal  Catholic  Church.  It  was  in 
a beautiful  spot  in  the  Hollywood  hills.  The  cere- 
mony was  an  anthology  of  the  most  theatrical  bits 
and  pieces  found  in  the  principal  rituals,  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental.  There  were  clouds  of  incense, 
candles  galore,  processions  in  and  around  the 
church.  I was  fascinated,  and  though  I had  been 
raised  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
had  had  thoughts  of  going  into  the  ministry,  I 
decided  to  join  the  Liberal  Catholics.  Mother  and 
Dad  objected  strenuously.  Ultimately,  when  I told 
them  of  my  intention  to  become  an  acolyte  active 
in  the  Mass,  they  said,  “Well,  make  up  your  mind. 
It’s  us  or  the  church.”  Thinking  along  the  lines  of 
"Leave  your  father  and  mother  and  follow  Me,” 
I went  to  the  priest,  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  said  I’d  decided  in  favor  of  the  Lib- 
eral Catholics.  He  said,  “Don’t  be  a fool.  Go  home. 
There  are  many  religions.  You  have  only  one 
mother  and  father.” 

Schoenberg  always  complained  that  his  Amer- 
ican pupils  didn’t  do  enough  work.  There  was  one 
girl  in  the  class  in  particular  who,  it  is  true,  did 
almost  no  work  at  all.  He  asked  her  one  day  why 
she  didn’t  accomplish  more.  She  said,  “I  don’t 
have  any  time.”  He  said,  “How  many  hours  are 
there  in  the  day?”  She  said,  “Twenty-four.”  He 
said,  “Nonsense:  there  are  as  many  hours  in  a day 
as  you  put  into  it.” 

A crowded  bus  on  the  point  of  leaving  Man- 
chester for  Stockport  was  found  by  its  conductress 
to  have  one  too  many  standees.  She  therefore 
asked,  “Who  was  the  last  person  to  get  on  the 
bus?”  No  one  said  a word.  Declaring  that  the  bus 


would  not  leave  until  the  extra  passenger  was  put 
off,  she  went  and  fetched  the  driver,  who  also 
asked,  “All  right,  who  was  the  last  person  to  get 
on  the  bus?”  Again  there  was  a public  silence.  So 
the  two  went  to  find  an  inspector.  He  asked, 
“Who  was  the  last  person  to  get  on  the  bus?”  No 
one  spoke.  He  then  announced  that  he  would 
fetch  a policeman.  While  the  conductress,  driver, 
and  inspector  were  away  looking  for  a policeman, 
a litde  man  came  up  to  the  bus  stop  and  asked, 
“Is  this  the  bus  to  Stockport?”  Hearing  that  it 
was,  he  got  on.  A few  minutes  later  the  three  re- 
turned accompanied  by  a policeman.  He  asked, 
“What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?  Who  was  the 
last  person  to  get  on  the  bus?”  The  little  man 
said,  “I  was.”  The  policeman  said,  “All  right,  get 
off.”  All  the  people  on  the  bus  burst  into  laughter. 
The  conductress,  thinking  they  were  laughing  at 
her,  burst  into  tears  and  said  she  refused  to  make 
the  trip  to  Stockport.  The  inspector  then  arranged 
for  another  conductress  to  take  over.  She,  seeing 
the  little  man  standing  at  the  bus  stop,  said, 
“What  are  you  doing  there?”  He  said,  “I’m  wait- 
ing to  go  to  Stockport.”  She  said,  “Well,  this  is 
the  bus  to  Stockport.  Are  you  getting  on  or  not?” 

Alex  and  Gretchen  Corazzo  gave  a great  deal 
of  thought  to  whether  or  not  they  would  attend 
the  funeral  of  a close  friend.  At  the  last  minute 
they  decided  they  would  go.  Hurriedly  they 
dressed,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  arrived  late;  the 
services  had  begun.  They  took  seats  at  the  back  of 
the  chapel.  When  the  invitation  came  to  view  the 
body,  they  again  deliberated,  finally  deciding  to 
do  so.  Coming  to  the  casket,  they  discovered  they 
were  at  the  wrong  funeral. 

Xenia  told  me  once  that  when  she  was  a child 
in  Alaska,  she  and  her  friends  had  a club  and 
there  was  only  one  rule:  No  silliness. 

Xenia  never  wanted  a party  to  end.  Once,  in 
Seattle,  when  the  party  we  were  at  was  folding, 
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she  invited  those  who  were  still  awake,  some  of 
whom  we’d  only  met  that  evening,  to  come  over 
to  our  house.  Thus  it  was  that  about  3:00  A.M. 
an  Irish  tenor  was  singing  loudly  in  our  living 
room.  Morris  Graves,  who  had  a suite  down  the 
hall,  entered  ours  without  knocking,  wearing  an  old- 
fashioned  nightshirt  and  carrying  an  elaborately 
made  wooden  birdcage,  the  bottom  of  which  had 
been  removed.  Making  straight  for  the  tenor, 
Graves  placed  the  birdcage  over  his  head,  said 
nothing,  and  left  the  room.  The  effect  was  that  of 
snuffing  out  a candle.  Shortly,  Xenia  and  I were 
alone. 

I enrolled  in  a class  in  mushroom  identifica- 
tion. The  teacher  was  a Ph.D.  and  the  editor  of  a 
publication  on  mycology.  One  day  he  picked  up  a 
mushroom,  gave  a good  deal  of  information  about 
it,  mainly  historical,  and  finally  named  the  plant 
as  Pluteus  cervinus,  edible.  I was  certain  that  that 
plant  was  not  Pluteus  cervinus.  Due  to  the  attach- 
ment of  its  gills  to  the  stem,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  Entoloma,  and  therefore  possibly  seriously  poi- 
sonous. I thought:  What  shall  I do?  Point  out  the 
teacher’s  error?  Or,  following  school  etiquette, 
saying  nothing,  let  other  members  of  the  class  pos- 
sibly poison  themselves?  I decided  to  speak.  I said, 
“I  doubt  whether  that  mushroom  is  Pluteus  cer- 
vinus. I think  it’s  an  Entoloma .”  The  teacher  said, 
“Well,  we’ll  key  it  out.”  This  was  done,  and  it 
turned  out  I was  right.  The  plant  was  Entoloma 
grayanum,  a poisonous  mushroom.  The  teacher 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  “If  you  know  so  much 
about  mushrooms,  why  do  you  take  this  class?”  I 
said,  “I  take  this  class  because  there’s  so  much 
about  mushrooms  I don’t  know.”  Then  I said,  “By 
the  way,  how  is  it  that  you  didn’t  recognize  that 
plant?”  He  said,  “Well,  I specialize  in  the  jelly 
fungi;  I just  give  the  fleshy  fungi  a whirl.” 

Merce  Cunningham’s  father  delights  in  gar- 
dening. Each  year  he  has  had  to  move  the  shrubs 


back  from  the  driveway  to  protect  them  from 
being  run  over  when  Mrs.  Cunningham  backs  out. 
One  day  Mrs.  Cunningham  in  backing  out  knocked 
down  but  did  not  hurt  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  been  taking  a stroll.  Getting  out  of  her  car 
and  seeing  him  lying  on  the  sidewalk,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham said,  “What  are  you  doing  there?” 

Generally  speaking,  suicide  is  considered  a 
sin.  So  all  the  disciples  were  very  interested  to 
hear  what  Ramakrishna  would  say  about  the  fact 
that  a four-year-old  child  had  just  then  committed 
suicide.  Ramakrishna  said  that  the  child  had  not 
sinned,  he  had  simply  corrected  an  error;  he  had 
been  bom  by  mistake. 

One  day  while  I was  composing,  the  tele- 
phone rang.  A lady’s  voice  said,  “Is  this  John 
Cage,  the  percussion  composer?”  I said,  “Yes.” 
She  said,  “This  is  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com- 
pany.” I didn’t  know  what  that  was,  but  she  ex- 
plained that  their  business  was  advertising.  She 
said,  “Hold  on.  One  of  our  directors  wants  to 
speak  to  you.”  During  a pause  my  mind  went 
back  to  my  composition.  Then  suddenly  a man’s 
voice  said,  “Mr.  Cage,  are  you  willing  to  pros- 
titute your  art?”  I said,  “Yes.”  He  said,  “Well, 
bring  us  some  samples  Friday  at  two.”  I did. 
After  hearing  a few  recordings,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors said  to  me,  “Wait  a minute.”  Then  seven 
directors  formed  what  looked  like  a football  hud- 
dle. From  this  one  of  them  finally  emerged,  came 
over  to  me,  and  said,  “You’re  too  good  for  us. 
We’re  going  to  save  you  for  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

In  the  poetry  contest  in  China  by  which  the 
Sixth  Patriarch  of  Zen  Buddhism  was  chosen, 
there  were  two  poems.  One  said:  “The  mind  is 
like  a mirror.  It  collects  dust.  The  problem  is  to 
remove  the  dust.”  The  other  and  winning  poem 
was  actually  a reply  to  the  first.  It  said,  “Where 
is  the  mirror  and  where  is  the  dust?” 
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Some  centuries  later  in  a Japanese  monastery, 
there  was  a monk  who  was  always  taking  baths. 
A younger  monk  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “Why, 
if  there  is  no  dust,  are  you  always  taking  baths?” 
The  older  monk  replied,  “Just  a dip.  No  why.” 

While  we  were  sitting  on  top  of  Slide  Moun- 
tain looking  out  towards  Cornell  and  Wittenberg 
and  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  beyond,  Guy  Nearing 
said  he  had  known  two  women  who  were  bitten 
by  copperheads.  “They  were  just  the  same  after 
as  before,”  he  said,  “except  they  were  a little 
more  cranky.” 

On  Christmas  Day,  Mother  said,  “I’ve  lis- 
tened to  your  record  several  times.  After  hearing 
all  those  stories  about  your  childhood,  I keep  ask- 
ing myself,  ‘Where  was  it  that  I failed?’  ” 

One  spring  morning  I knocked  on  Sonya 
Sekula’s  door.  She  lived  across  the  hall.  Presently 
the  door  was  opened  just  a crack  and  she  said 
quickly,  “I  know  you’re  very  busy:  I won’t  take  a 
minute  of  your  time.” 

When  the  depression  began,  I was  in  Europe. 
After  a while  I came  back  and  lived  with  my 
family  in  the  Pacific  Palisades.  I had  read  some- 
where that  Richard  Buhlig,  the  pianist,  had  years 
before  in  Berlin  given  the  first  performance  of 
Schoenberg’s  Opus  11.  I thought  to  myself:  He 
probably  lives  right  here  in  Los  Angeles.  So  I 
looked  in  the  phone  book  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  his  name.  I called  him  up  and  said,  “I’d  like 
to  hear  you  play  the  Schoenberg  pieces.”  He 
said  he  wasn’t  contemplating  giving  a recital.  I said, 
“Well,  surely,  you  play  at  home.  Couldn’t  I come 
over  one  day  and  hear  the  Opus  11?”  He  said, 
“Certainly  not.”  He  hung  up. 

About  a year  later,  the  family  had  to  give  up 
the  house  in  the  Palisades.  Mother  and  Dad  went 
to  an  apartment  in  Los  Angeles.  I found  an  auto 


court  in  Santa  Monica  where,  in  exchange  for 
doing  the  gardening,  I got  an  apartment  to  five  in 
and  a large  room  back  of  the  court  over  the 
garages,  which  I used  as  a lecture  hall.  I was 
nineteen  years  old  and  enthusiastic  about  modem 
music  and  painting.  I went  from  house  to  house 
in  Santa  Monica  explaining  this  to  the  housewives. 
I offered  ten  lectures  for  $2.50.  I said,  “I  will 
leam  each  week  something  about  the  subject  that 
I will  then  lecture  on.” 

Well,  the  week  came  for  my  lecture  on  Schoen- 
berg. Except  for  a minuet,  Opus  25,  his  music 
was  too  difficult  for  me  to  play.  No  recordings 
were  then  available.  I thought  of  Richard  Buhlig. 
I decided  not  to  telephone  him  but  to  go  directly 
to  his  house  and  visit  him.  I hitchhiked  into  Los 
Angeles,  arriving  at  his  house  at  noon.  He  wasn’t 
home.  I took  a pepper  bough  off  a tree  and,  pulling 
off  the  leaves  one  by  one,  recited,  “He’ll  come 
home;  he  won’t;  he’ll  come  home  . . .”  It  always 
turned  out  He’ll  come  home.  He  did.  At  midnight. 
I explained  I’d  been  waiting  to  see  him  for  twelve 
hours.  He  invited  me  into  the  house.  When  I 
asked  him  to  illustrate  my  lecture  on  Schoenberg, 
he  said,  “Certainly  not.”  However,  he  said  he’d 
like  to  see  some  of  my  compositions,  and  we  made 
an  appointment  for  the  following  week. 

Somehow  I got  through  the  lecture,  and  the 
day  came  to  show  my  work  to  Buhlig.  Again  I 
hitchhiked  into  L.A.,  arriving  somewhat  ahead  of 
time.  I rang  the  doorbell.  Buhlig  opened  it  and 
said,  “You’re  half  an  hour  early.  Come  back  at  the 
proper  time.”  I had  library  books  with  me  and 
decided  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  So  I went 
to  the  library  to  return  the  books,  found  some  new 
ones,  and  then  came  back  to  Buhlig’s  house  and 
again  rang  the  doorbell.  He  was  furious  when  he 
opened  the  door.  He  said,  “Now  you’re  half  an 
hour  late.”  He  took  me  into  the  house  and  lec- 
tured me  for  two  hours  on  the  importance  of  time, 
especially  for  one  who  proposed  devoting  his  life 
to  the  art  of  music. 
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In  1954  an  issue  of  the  United  States  Lines  Paris  Review  devoted  to  humor  was 
being  prepared.  I was  invited  to  write  on  the  subject  of  music.  I contributed 
the  following  article. 


MUSIC  LOVERS’ 


FIELD  COMPANION 


I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  can  be  learned  about  music  by 
devoting  oneself  to  the  mushroom.  For  this  purpose  I have  recently  moved 
to  the  country.  Much  of  my  time  is  spent  poring  over  "field  companions” 
on  fungi.  These  I obtain  at  half  price  in  second-hand  bookshops,  which 
latter  are  in  some  rare  cases  next  door  to  shops  selling  dog-eared  sheets  of 
music,  such  an  occurrence  being  greeted  by  me  as  irrefutable  evidence  that 
I am  on  the  right  track. 

The  winter  for  mushrooms,  as  for  music,  is  a most  sorry  season.  Only 
in  caves  and  houses  where  matters  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  in 
concert  halls  where  matters  of  trusteeship  and  box  oflSce  are  under  constant 
surveillance,  do  the  vulgar  and  accepted  forms  thrive.  American  commer- 
cialism has  brought  about  a grand  deterioration  of  the  Psalliota  campestris, 
affecting  through  exports  even  the  European  market.  As  a demanding 
gourmet  sees  but  does  not  purchase  the  marketed  mushroom,  so  a lively 
musician  reads  from  time  to  time  the  announcements  of  concerts  and  stays 
quietly  at  home.  If,  energetically,  Collybia  velutipes  should  fruit  in  Janu- 
ary, it  is  a rare  event,  and  happening  on  it  while  stalking  in  a forest  is  almost 
beyond  one’s  dearest  expectations,  just  as  it  is  exciting  in  New  York  to  note 
that  the  number  of  people  attending  a winter  concert  requiring  the  use  of 
one’s  faculties  is  on  the  upswing  ( 1954:  129  out  of  12,000,000;  1955:  136  out 
of  12,000,000). 

In  the  summer,  matters  are  different.  Some  three  thousand  different 
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mushrooms  are  thriving  in  abundance,  and  right  and  left  there  are  Festivals 
of  Contemporary  Music.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  acquisitions  of  Schoenberg  and  Stravinsky,  currently  in  vogue, 
has  not  produced  a single  new  mushroom.  Mycologists  are  aware  that  in 
the  present  fungous  abundance,  such  as  it  is,  the  dangerous  Amanitas  play 
an  extraordinarily  large  part.  Should  not  program  chairmen,  and  music- 
lovers  in  general,  come  the  warm  months,  display  some  prudence? 

I was  delighted  last  fall  (for  the  effects  of  summer  linger  on,  viz. 
Donaueschingen,  C.  D.  M.  I.,  etc. ) not  only  to  revisit  in  Paris  my  friend  the 
composer  Pierre  Boulez,  rue  Beautreillis,  but  also  to  attend  the  Exposition 
du  Champignon,  rue  de  Buffon.  A week  later  in  Cologne,  from  my  vantage 
point  in  a glass-encased  control  booth,  I noticed  an  audience  dozing  off, 
throwing,  as  it  were,  caution  to  the  winds,  though  present  at  a loud-speaker- 
emitted  program  of  Elektronische  Musik.  I could  not  help  recalling  the 
riveted  attention  accorded  another  loud-speaker,  rue  de  Buffon,  which  de- 
livered on  the  hour  a lecture  describing  mortally  poisonous  mushrooms  and 
means  for  their  identification. 

But  enough  of  the  contemporary  musical  scene;  it  is  well  known.  More 
important  is  to  determine  what  are  the  problems  confronting  the  contem- 
porary mushroom.  To  begin  with,  I propose  that  it  should  be  determined 
which  sounds  further  the  growth  of  which  mushrooms;  whether  these  latter, 
indeed,  make  sounds  of  their  own;  whether  the  gills  of  certain  mushrooms 
are  employed  by  appropriately  small-winged  insects  for  the  production  of 
pizzicati  and  the  tubes  of  the  Boleti  by  minute  burrowing  ones  as  wind 
instruments;  whether  the  spores,  which  in  size  and  shape  are  extraordi- 
narily various,  and  in  number  countless,  do  not  on  dropping  to  the  earth 
produce  gamelan-like  sonorities;  and  finally,  whether  all  this  enterprising 
activity  which  I suspect  delicately  exists,  could  not,  through  technological 
means,  be  brought,  amplified  and  magnified,  into  our  theatres  with  the  net 
result  of  making  our  entertainments  more  interesting. 

What  a boon  it  would  be  for  the  recording  industry  (now  part  of 
America’s  sixth  largest)  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  performance,  while  at 
table,  of  an  LP  of  Beethoven’s  Quartet  Opus  Such-and-Such  so  alters  the 
chemical  nature  of  Amanita  muscaria  as  to  render  it  both  digestible  and 
delicious! 

Lest  I be  found  frivolous  and  light-headed  and,  worse,  an  “impurist” 
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for  having  brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  agaric  with  Euterpe,  observe 
that  composers  are  continually  mixing  up  music  with  something  else. 
Karlheinz  Stockhausen  is  clearly  interested  in  music  and  juggling,  con- 
structing as  he  does  “global  structures,”  which  can  be  of  service  only  when 
tossed  in  the  air;  while  my  friend  Pierre  Boulez,  as  he  revealed  in  a recent 
article  (Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise,  November  1954),  is  interested  in  music 
and  parentheses  and  italics ! This  combination  of  interests  seems  to  me  ex- 
cessive in  number.  I prefer  my  own  choice  of  the  mushroom.  Furthermore 
it  is  avant-garde. 

I have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  the  woods  conducting  perform- 
ances of  my  silent  piece,  transcriptions,  that  is,  for  an  audience  of  myself, 
since  they  were  much  longer  than  the  popular  length  which  I have  had 
published.  At  one  performance,  I passed  the  first  movement  by  attempting 
the  identification  of  a mushroom  which  remained  successfully  unidentified. 
The  second  movement  was  extremely  dramatic,  beginning  with  the  sounds 
of  a buck  and  a doe  leaping  up  to  within  ten  feet  of  my  rocky  podium.  The 
expressivity  of  this  movement  was  not  only  dramatic  but  unusually  sad 
from  my  point  of  view,  for  the  animals  were  frightened  simply  because  I 
was  a human  being.  However,  they  left  hesitatingly  and  fittingly  within  the 
structure  of  the  work.  The  third  movement  was  a return  to  the  theme  of  the 
first,  but  with  all  those  profound,  so-well-known  alterations  of  world  feeling 
associated  by  German  tradition  with  the  A-B-A. 

In  the  space  that  remains,  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  I am  not 
interested  in  the  relationships  between  sounds  and  mushrooms  any  more 
than  I am  in  those  between  sounds  and  other  sounds.  These  would  involve 
an  introduction  of  logic  that  is  not  only  out  of  place  in  the  world,  but  time- 
consuming.  We  exist  in  a situation  demanding  greater  earnestness,  as  I can 
testify,  since  recently  I was  hospitalized  after  having  cooked  and  eaten 
experimentally  some  Spathyema  foetida,  commonly  known  as  skunk  cab- 
bage. My  blood  pressure  went  down  to  fifty,  stomach  was  pumped,  etc.  It 
behooves  us  therefore  to  see  each  thing  directly  as  it  is,  be  it  the  sound  of  a 
tin  whistle  or  the  elegant  Lepiota  procera. 
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